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THE  HONORABLE 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  CAMPBELL, 

Mr  DEAR  Son, 
As  you  are  not  to  inherit  from  me  groat  possessions, 
or  a  name  illustrated   by  long  official   career,    I   in- 
scribe this  work  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
to  you  a  lesson  of  true  labour. 

I  have  hitherto  had  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
progress  of  your  studies  ;  and  when  you  return  from 
viewing  foreign  cities  and  manners,  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  struggling  to  confer  benofils  on  your  coun- 
try, while  you  lay  the  foundation  for  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion for  yourself.  Thus  I  shall  be  more  gratified 
than  by  any  power  or  distinction  I  myself  could  have 
acquired,  and  you  will  render  contented  and  happy 
the  declining  years  of — 

Your  ever  affectionate  Father, 

CAMPBELL. 

Nov.  1,  1845. 
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PREFACE 


THE     THIRD    EDITION. 


Is  preparing  a  New  Edition  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Chakcellors,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  numer- 
ous obliging  communications  which  I  have  recently 
received  suggesting  corrections  and  additions  ; — and 
from  the  careful  revision  which  the  work  has  under- 
gone, I  hope  it  may  now  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
the  public  patronage  with  which  it  has  been  hon- 
oured. 

Slrfltheden  House, 
Aptil  10,  1648. 
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When  suddenly  freed,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  from  p 
and  official  occupations,  I  revelled  for  a  while  in  the  resumption  of 
my  classical  studies,  and  in  the  miscellaneous  perusal  of  modern 
authors.  Bj  degrees  I  began  to  perceive  the  want  of  a  definite 
object :  I  recollected  what  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon  say  of  the 
debt  due  from  every  successful  lawyer  to  his  profession  ;  and  I 
felt  within  me  a  revival  of  the  aspiration  after  literary  fame, 
which,  in  my  most  busy  days,  I  was  never  able  entirely  to  ex- 
tinguish. Having  amused  myself  with  revising  for  the  press  "  a 
Selection  of  my  Speeches  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," I  resolved  to  write  "  The  Lives  op  the  Cuancellors," 
It  is  for  others  to  judge  how  this  work  is  executed,  but  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  subject  is  happily  chosen. 
"  Histories,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp 
of  business  than  the  tiue  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives, 
if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to 
represent,  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaSJer,  public  and 
private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more 
true,  native,  and  lively  representation."*  In  writing  the  hves  of 
those  who  have  successively  filled  a  great  office  there  is  unity  of 
design  as  well  as  variety  of  character  and  incident,  and  there  ii 
no  office  in  the  history  of  any  nation  that  has  been  filled  with  such 
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a  long  succession  of  distinguished  and  interesting  men  as  the  ofReo 
of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  ;  and 
although  mediocrity  has  sometimes  been  the  recommendation  for 
it,' — generally  speaking,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  if  not 
the  most  virtuous,  have  heen  selected  to  adorn  it.  To  an  English 
statesman  as  well  as  an  English  lawyer  the  narrative  ought  to  be 
particularly  instructive,  for  the  history  of  the  holders  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  the  history  of  our  constitution  as  well  as  of  our  jurispru- 
dence. There  is  even  a  sort  of  romance  belonging  to  the  true 
tale  of  many  of  those  who  are  to  be  delineated,  and  the  strange 
Ticissitudes  of  their  career  are  not  exceeded  hy  the  fictions  of 
novelists  or  dramatists. 

I  foresaw  the  difBculties  that  would  beset  me — sometimes  from 
the  ivant,  and  sometimes  from  the  superfluity  of  materials. 
Struggling  with  these,  I  have  attempted  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  clear  and  authentic  account  of  al!  who  have  held  the  Great  ^eal 
of  England  from  the  earliest  times — adapting  the  scale  of  my 
narrative  to  ihe  varying  importance  of  what  is  to  be  told,  and  try- 
ing as  I  proceed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  most  important  historical 
events,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 

If  I  have  failed,  it  will  not  have  been  for  the  want  of  generous 
lissisfanco.  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  moat  iieartfelt  gratitude  of 
the  kindness  which  I  have  experienced.  I  have  been  treated  like 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  cast  on  a  friendly  shore — everyone  eagerly 
desirous  to  comfort  and  to  cherish  him  In  nJt  one  smgle  instance 
since  I  entered  on  the  undertakuig  when  I  hive  apj  In.  1  for  is 
sistance,  have  I  met  with  a  rebuff,  on  the  conttari,tlie  most 
eager  and  disinterested  disposition  his  hten  evinced  to  oblige  me 
Such  good  offices  I  have  to  hoast  of  njt  le-ia  fiom  politic  i!  oppo 
nents  than  from  political  associates,  and  mj  thinks  lie  p  culiarly 
due  to  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  whom  I  wis 
personally  unknown,  and  who  have  diioted  much  tin  e  and  trouble 
in  furnishing  me  with  extracts  from  jiiish  iegi=teis,  copies  of 
epitaphs,  and  other  local  information 

I  must  be  allowed  publicly  to  expe'is  n^  thanks  by  mmc  to 
Lord  Langdale,  for  the  use  of  his  \aluihlc  tollccti    i  of  rvtiicts 
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from  tiio  Close  Roll,  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal ; — 
to  Earl  Forleacue,  for  the  pardon  uniler  the  (ireat  Seal  of  his 
ancestor  by  EJward  IV. ;  —  to  Lord  Eranci?  Egertoa,  for  many 
original  documents  of  great  interest  relating  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Elleamere  ;  —  to  Lord  Hatherton,  for  an  original  mandate  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  hia  kinsman,  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  for 
raising  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Long  Parliament ; 
to  Mr.  Duffua  Hardy,  for  many  ira[iortant  writs,  proclamations, 
and  letters  never  before  published,  which  he  has  discovered  for 
me  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  —  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  more  familiarly  than  most  men 
are  with  the  reign  of  George  III.,  for  the  direction  which  he  has 
given  to  my  inquiries  whenever  I  have  been  at  fault ; —^  to  Mr. 
M'Queen,  author  of  "  The  Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  for 
some  diiEcult  researches  made  by  him  on  my  account  into  the 
antiquities  of  Equity  Practice ;  —  to  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  the 
learned  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  for  various  ballads  and  handbilla 
published  at  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys ;  —  to  Mr. 
Fos3,  Editor  of  "  The  Grandeur  of  the  Law,"  who  has  amassed 
a  noble  collection  respecting  al!  English  lawyers  in  all  ages,  for 
helping  me  out  with  dates  and  facts  respecting  some  of  the  early 
ChancoUora  ;  —  to  Mr.  Spence,  of  the  Chancery  Ear,  for  his 
communication  to  rae  of  a  large  portion  of  his  materials  for  the 
important  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  on  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery; — to  Mr.  Parkes,  author  of  " The  History 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,"  for  the  loan  of  his  large  assortment 
of  tracts  on  English  jurisprudence;  —  to  Mr.  Purton  Cooper, 
Q.  C,  one  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  for  several  unpublished 
MS.  treatises  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  early 
times;  — to  Mr,  Panuzi,  for  the  good-humour  and  intelligence 
which  have  laid  open  to  me  dl  the  treasures  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  —  and  to  my  fiiend  and  pupii,  Mr.  David  Dundas,  for  hia 
assistance  in  gleaning  mateiials  for  some  lives  that  have  become 
obscure,  but  which  ought  to  be  known  to  mankind  — •  particularly 
that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jobs  Russell. 

In  rapiiiiy  travelling  through  a  period  of  above  a  thousand 
years,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  must  have  committed  many  mistakes, 
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and  have  passed  by,  without  discovering,  much  interesting  matter. 
I  shall  receive  very  thankfully  any  information  with  which  I  may 
be  favoured,  either  privately  or  in  print,  to  enable  me  to  correct 
errors  and  to  supply  omissions. 

I  hope  that  I  have  shown  myself  free  from  any  party  or  secta- 
rian bias.  The  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  I 
ever  wish  boldly  to  avow,  and  resolutely  to  maintain ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  fairly  appreciated  the  acts  and  characters  of 
those  whose  Lives  I  have  had  in  hand,  without  being  swayed  by 
the  consideration  whether  they  were  Roman  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants—Whigs or  Tories.  I  must  request  the  candid  reader  not 
to  judge  by  any  particular  expression,  or  any  particular  Life,  but 
by  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work. 

Horace  Walpole  seeks  to  deter  ail  who  have  ever  touched  a 
Great  Seal  from  engaging  in  such  a  task,  by  observing,  after  his 
criticisms  on  the  historical  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  "It  is  hoped  no  more  Chancellors 
mil  write  our  story  till  they  can  divest  themselves  of  that  habit  of 
their  profession  — apologising  for  a  bad  cause."*  My  object  has 
been  uniformly  to  reprobate  violence  and  fraud,  and  to  hold  up 
integrity  and  consistency  for  applause  and  imitation. 

I  regret  the  length  into  which  I  have  been  drawn ;  but,  after  a 
careful  revision,  I  have  found  nothing  that  I  could  omit  without 
injury  to  my  design ;  and  when  due  regard  is  had  to  the  number 
of  persons  whose  history  was  to  be  narrated,  and  to  the  multitu- 
dinous facta  to  be  introduced,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  may 
receive  some  little  credit  for  condensation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  "  First  Series"  comes  down  to  the 
Eevolution  of  1688.  I  was  advised  to  begin  with  the  Chan- 
cellors during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  travel  back,  after 
the  precedent  of  Hume.  Such  a  plan  would  have  had  advan- 
tages, the  recent  Lives  being  generally  considered  the  most  inter- 
esting ;  but  as  I  profess  to  give  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence, 
I  thought  that  I  should  best  succeed  by  starting  from  its  sources, 
and  following  the  course  which  it  has  run. 

*  Historic  Doubts. 
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I  calculate  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  two  additional 
volumes,  for  which  I  have  already  made  considerable  preparations, 
and  which,  if  my  life  and  strength  be  preserved  to  me,  I  shall  ere 
Jong  lay  before  the  public-  Little  interruption  to  study  is  offered 
by  the  political  businesa  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  although  I 
resolve  still  regularly  to  attend  the  hearing  of  Appeals  and  Writs 
of  Error  there,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  is  left  en- 
tirely under  my  own  control.  That  the  "  Second  Series"  may 
be  less  defective,  I  earnestly  request  the  communication  of  any 
scarce  tracts  or  unpublished  MSS.  which  are  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me. 

If  the  work  should  be  worthily  finished,  my  ambition  is,  that  it 
may  amuse  the  general  reader  ;  that  it  may  afford  some  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  wish  to  become  well  acquainted  with  our  consti- 
tu^onal  history;  and  above  all,  that  it  may  excite  the  young 
student  of  the  law  to  emulation  and  industry,  and  confirm  in  his 
mind  the  liberal  and  honourable  maxims  which  ought  ever  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  an  English  Barrister. 

Strnlheden  House, 
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In  presenting  to  the  public  a  Second  Edition  of  my  First  Soriea 
of  the  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Ciiascellors  op  En-gland,"  I 
would  ratter  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  vanity  than  of 
ingratitude ;  and  I  must  therefore  express  mj  warm  thanks  for 
the  favour  with  which  the  book  has  been  received.  I  may  truly 
Baj,  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  publication  "  it  was  on  every 
table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette."  Though  founded  on  histor- 
ical records,  and  having  solid  instruction  for  its  object,  it  has  been 
as  generally  read  as  popular  worlfs  of  fiction,  aiming  at  nothing 
beyond  amusement. 

I  must  especially  return  my  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which,  without  regard  to  politici,  the  book  has  bsen  treated  in 
periodical  publications  —  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  ami  dally. 
Gentlemen  who  have  written  these  criticisms  have  done  ample 
justice  to  any  merits  which  they  discovered,  and  have  forborne  to 
dwell  upon  mistaks's  which  conM  not  have  escaped  them. 

This  edition  will  be  found  not  only  more  correct,  but  enriched 
with  several  interesting  documents  which  have  recently  been  com- 
municated to  mo,  —  particularly  a  congratulatory  Epistle  to  John 
de  Langton  on  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  by  Edward  I, ; 
Eichard  III.'s  Letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  John  Russell  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  Solicitor  General  with  Jane  Shore  ;  a  letter 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  betiveen  the  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
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Audlej  and  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny;  the  courtship  of 
young  Edward  Trafford  and  Margaret  Boothe  under  the  decree 
of  Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon ;  Lord  Chancellor  HiUton's 
address  to  the  Bar  on  a  call  of  Serjeants ;  Lord  Ellcsmere's  de 
cree  to  punish  the  prolixity  of  an  equity  draughtsman  ;  two  letters 
of  Lord  Keeper  WiUiama,  and  a  very  cui-ious  letter  to  Jcffreya 
when  Recorder  of  London,  showing  the  detestation  in  which  he 
was  held  even  in  that  period  of  his  career.  I  earnestly  implore 
that  errors  and  omissions  may  still  be  pointed  out  to  rae. 

I  have  made  considcrabie  progress  with  my  Second  Series  ; 
and  I  trust  that  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  will  be  published  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  These  will  bring  down  the  Chancellors 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Thurlow.  A  supplemental  Volume,  inclu- 
ding Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Eliion,  will 
complete  the  work.  I  then  propose  (life  and  health  being  pro- 
served  to  me)  to  proceed  with  the  "  Lives  op  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors OP  Ireland,"  —  among  whom  aro  to  be  found  char- 
acters as  interesting  as  any  I  have  yet  described,  —  and  whose 
history,  I  think,  may  be  made  to  shed  a  new  light  upon  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries. 
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LIYES 


LORD  CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Before  entering  upon  the  Lives  of  the  individuals  who  have  suc- 
cessively filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  England,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  a  general  view  of  its  origin,  functions,  and  jurisdic- 
tion,— ^reserving  for  future  consideration  a  more  detaOed  account 
of  the  progressive  changes  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  under- 
gone. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  "  Chancellor"  sheds  such  a  feeble 
and  doubtful  hght  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  that  I  must  de- 
cline engaging  in  the  great  controversy,  whether  "  Cancellarius" 
be  derived  from  "  canceUare  "  or  "  cancelli  ?" — from  the  act  of  caw- 
ceMng  the  king's  letters  patent  when  granted  contrary  to  law,  or 
from  the  lUck  bars  for  fencing  off  the  multitude  from  the  recess  or 
channel  in  which  sat  the  door-keeper  or  usher  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Of  the  former  opinion,  a  distinguished  champion  of  John  of 
Sahsbury,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the 
verses  prefixed  to  his  Polycraticon  thus  glorifies  the  Chancellor: 

regni  can  cell 
irindpis  sequB 

So  when  Lord  Chancellor  Gardyner,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
presiding  on  the  woolsack,  in  the  sight  of  ail  the  Lords,  cut  off 
from  a  bill  certain  clauses  to  which  the  Commons  had  dissented, 
he  said,  "  I  now  do  rightly  the  ofiice  of  a  Chancellor."t 

•  See  4  Inat.  88.    3  B.  Com.  47. 

t  "Die  Veneris, Tidelicet  4',  Januarii,"  (1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mat.  1554-5.) 
"  Hodie  allalEe  Bont  a  Domo  Communi  (re«  Billai :  qnarum 
"  Prima. — Poi  the  repealing  of  all  oulluwries  und  olher  allaindera  had  or  made 
againal  Richard  E^te,  Biahop,  William  Pejloo,  and  olhers. 
VOL.    I.  4 
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Eiit  more  weight  wOl  probably  be  attached  to  the  authority  of 
Gibbon,  who,  after  exposing  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Carinus  in  having  settled  his  favourites,  and  even  his  ministers, 
from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  intrusted  a  "  Cfiancellar " 
with  the  government  of  the  city,  observes,  "  Tfiis  word,  so  kwrn- 
bte  in  its  origin,  has  by  a  singular  fortune  risen  into  the  title  of 
the  great  &st  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe."  * 

It  Tvould  likewise  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  (though  very  cu- 
rious) to  trace  the  steps  by  which,  under  the  later  Roman  Em- 
perors, the  "  Cancellarius,"  lite  "  the  Ju stice -clerk "  in  Scotland, 
from  being  a  humble  scribe  or  secretary,  came  to  be  invested  with 
high  judicial  powers.  Nor  should  I  be  justified  in  inquiring  how 
the  office  passed  from  the  Eoman  Emperors  to  that  body  ever 
emulous  of  imperial  state  —  the  Roman  Church,  in  wluch  every 
hishop  had  his  "  Chancellor,"  — or  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
office  was  established,  with  a  great  variety  of  powers  and  duties, 
in  the  different  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe  founded  by  the 
Northern  invaders,  who,  clinging  to  their  own  institutions,  were 
fond  of  borroiving  titles  from  the  conquered.  Our  business  here 
is  exclusively  with  "  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kings  of  England." 

This  office  has  existed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
almost  fabulous  Rritish  King  Arthur  is  said  to  have  appointed  a 
Chaneellor.t  The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  from  Ethelbert  down- 
wards, certainly  had  such  an  officer,  although  we  must  not  there- 
fore assent  to  the  statement  of  Iiord  Coke,  that  the  Chancery 
dispensed  justice  as  an  ordinary  tribunal,  in  the  remote  reign  of 
King  Alfred.  The  office  then  existed,  but,  as  w^e  shall  see  here- 
after, centuries  elapsed  before  it  assumed  the  functions  of  a 
Court.  —  How  the  office  originally  sprung  up  in  Englajid,  and 
what  it  has  since  become,  it  will  now  be  ray  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe. 

With  us  the  king  has  ever  been  considered  the  fountain  of 

Secvnda.—Thm  persqni  dwelling  in  Ihe  connlry  shall  nol  sell  divera  wares  is 
ciliea  and  towns  corporate,  bji  relnil. 

Tertia  — Repenling  all  Btalules,  arlicles,  and  ptovisiona  made  against  llie  Se* 
Aposlolicit  of  Rome  since  Ihe  20iii  jear  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  for  the 
establishiuent  of  all  apirilual  and  eccleaiaatical  posseeaions  and  hereditaments  con- 
yejed  to  the  laiij,  with  two  new  provisoes  added  thereto  by  the  Commona  ; 
and  also  n  request  thnl  the  two  clansts,  containing  nineteen  lines,  and  concetnin| 
three  Bishops  of  I^ndon,  &c  ,  and  thii  Lords  Wentworlhe,  &c.,  should  be  cleartj 
put  out.  Whereof  one  of  the  provisoes,  for  the  manner  of  the  penning  ihereoT 
being  misliked  to  the  Honse,  another  to  ihe  same  efiecl  was  commanded  to  ba 
drawn,  which  being  three  times  read,  and  agreed  unto  by  the  whole  Douse,  ex- 
cept the  Visconnl  Monlacnto  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Coven,  and  Liehef,, 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  where  being  also  thrice  read  and  agreed  unto,  it 
was  hroBgbl  up  again  aa  an  act  fully  assented  unto  by  both  Housea  ;  nor  Ihe  taid 
nineteen  tines  were  not  razed  nor  taken  out  of  the  Ad;  but  Ihe  Chancellor  tn 
tht  sight  of  all  the  Lords,  with  a  knife,  cnt  ikem,  saying  these  fiiords,  '  1  now 
.   Chancillor.'  *" — Lords'  Journals,  vol.  i, 

isius  ad  Hist.  Aag.  253. 
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justice.  In  vory  early  times,  as  he  covild  not  himself  in  persoq 
decide  all  controversies  and  remedy  all  wrongs,  tribunals  were 
constituted,  over  which  deputed  judges  presided,  to  carry  the  law 
into  execution.  Still,  applications  were  made  to  him  personally 
by  injured  parties  for  redress ;  these  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
proper  forum,  and  process  was  to  be  made  out  for  summoning 
the  adversary,  and  directing  that  after  both  sides  had  been  heard, 
the  appropriate  relief  shqiJd  be  administered.  To  assist  him  in 
this  department,  the  King  temployed  a  secretary,  on  whom  by  de- 
grees it  was  entirely  devoured;  and  this  officer,  on  a  statement  of 
facts  by  the  complainant,- framed  writs  or  letters,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  the  judges,  by  wWch  suits  were  instituted.  Forms  were 
adopted,  to  be  always  followed  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
a  place  was  named  to  which  all  suitors  might  resort  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  obtaining  justice.  This  was  the  op- 
cinajustitite  called  Chancery,  and  the  officer  who  presided  over 
it  wns  called  Chancellor,* 

Again,  grants  of  dignities,  of  offices,  and  of  lands  were  made 
by  the  king.  It  was  necessary  that  these  grants  should  be  framed 
and  authenticated  by  an  officer  well  versed  in  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  employ  for 
^is  purpose  the  same  person  who  superintended  the  commence- 
ment of  suits  between  subject  and  subject.  Here  we  have  the 
other  great  branch  of  the  pristine  duties  of  ChanceUor. 

These  writs  and  grants  in  the  earliest  times  were  verified 
merely  by  signature.  From  the  art  of  writing  being  Uttle  known, 
seals  became  common;  and  the  king,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  adopted  a  seal  with  which  writs  and  grants  were  sealed- 
This  was  called  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  custody  of  it  was 
given  to  the  Chancellor. t 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  important  function  which 
lias  immemorially  belonged  to  this  officer,  of  "  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Concience?"  From  the  conversion  of  the  , 
An^o-Saxons  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St.  ^■*-  ^-  ^^°-J 
Augustine,  the  king  always  had  near  his  person  a  priest,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  his  chapel,  and  who  was  his  confessor. 
Tills  person,  selected  from  the  most  learned  and  able  of  his  order, 
and  greatly  superior  in  accomplisliments  to  the  unlettered  laymen 
attending  the  Court,  soon  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  king, 
and  gained  his  confidence  in  af&irs  of  state.     The  present  de- 

•  "Every  ons  was  Ici  have  a  remeclisl  writ  from  the  King's  Chancer)-,  aecordina 
18  his  pl«in(,"  of  which  the  followins;  is  ihe  most  ancient  form  : 

•'  Itei,  &c  "  [(0  ihfl  Judge],  "  tiuealui  esl  nobia  A.  qnod  B.,  ha.  El  ideo 
libi  (vices  nosUas  in  hac  parte  committentes)  prfficipimas  quod  caUBam  illam  au- 
dias  el  legitimo  fine  decidas."— ^fjYor  of  Justices,  8.     See  Fritzherl.     NaL  Bre- 

t  It  Ii:i9  generally  been  aopposed  thai  Edward  Ihe  Confessor  was  the  (irst  Eng- 
lish sovereign  who  used  a  seal  ;  bul  Dugdale  shows  that  there  were  some  grant* 
■nder  seal  ai  far  back  as  King  Edgar.    Dug.  Otf  ch.  3. 
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marcation  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  employments  was  then 
little  regarded,  and  to  this  same  person  was  assigned  the  busi- 
ness of  superintending  writs  and  grants, — with  the  custody  of 
the  great  seal. 

For  ages  to  come  the  Chancellor  had  no  separate  judicial  pow- 
er, ajid  was  not  considered  of  very  high  dignity  in  the  state,  and 
the  office  was  chiefly  conrted  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  bishopric, 
to  which  it  almost  invariably  led.  Particular  individuals  holding 
the  Great  Seal  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  from  their  talents, 
but  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Chancellor  was  not  generally  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  early  Anglo- 
Norman  reigns  he  ranked  only  sixth  of  the  great  officers  under 
the  Crown,  coming  after  the  Chief  Justiciar,  the  Constable,  the 
Maieschal,  the  Steward,  and  the  Chamberlain.  At  this  time  the 
Chief  Justiciar  was  by  far  the  greatest  subject  both  in  rank  and 
power.*  He  was  generally  taken  from  among  the  high  hereditary 
baions ;  his  functions  were  more  poUtical  than  judicial ;  he  some- 
times led  armies  to  battle;  and  when  the  Sovereign  was  beyond 
the  sea,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  regent  he  governed  the  realm.t 

The  office  of  Chancellor  rose  into  importance  from  the  energy 
of  A'Beeket,  Jjongchamp,  and  other  ambitious  men  who  held  it ;  % 
but  it  was  only  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  that  its  supremacy  was  es- 
tablished. Till  then  the  Atilia  Regia  existed, — of  which  the 
Chief  Justiciar  was  president,  and  in  which  all  causes  of  impor- 
tance, of  whatever  description,  were  decided. 

The  origin  of  the  different  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  they 
exist,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  tlie  disruption  of  this  great  tri- 
bunal— like  the  formation  of  the  planetary  system  from  the  neb- 
ulous matter  of  which  some  philosophers  tell  us  it  is  composed. 
The  Chancellor  always  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Aula  Reg^a,  and 
from  his  usual  duties  and  occupations  he  must  have  been  its  chief 
legal  adviser. }    In  all  probability,  early  in  its  history,  the  differ- 

•  Mad  Exch.b.  1. 

+  Henee  copies  the  tillo  of  the  "Lords  los'ieea  "  appoinleil  to  ra  present  iIjg 
King  in  England  in  Ihe  reigns  of  George  I  nnd  George  II. ;  and  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices "  now  nppoinled  10  act  in  Ireland  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

There  was  likewise  ftom  vetj  remote  times  a  Giand  Justiciar  in  Scoilaiid  with 
Tery  arbitrnrj  power.  In  llial  country  when  ihe  Judges  going  the  circuit  approach 
K  royal  barge,  the  Lord  Provost  universal!)'  comes  out  lo  meet  them  —  with  the 
eiceplion  of  Aberdeen,—  of  which  there  i»  bj  irndition  this  eiplonation.  Some 
centuries  ago,  the  Lord  Provosl,  at  the  head  of  ihe  mn  gist  rales,  going  out  10  meet 
the  Grand  Justiciar  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  the  Grand  Justiciar,  for  some  imaginarj 
offence,  hanged  his  Lordship  at  the  end  of  the  Bridge, — since  which  the  Ijiti 
Provost  of  Aberdeen  has  never  trusted  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  Judge  beyond 
the  walls  of  iho  city. —  Ex  relalione  of  a  very  venerable  person  who  has  Hiled  the 
office  now  called  the  Lord  Justice  Genebal. 

i  The  office  of  CbanceUor  in  France  appears  to  have  risen  mto  great  imporlancH 

hy  the  same  meana.    "  Magniludinem  virorum  qui  eo  munere  [Cancdiarii]  funge- 

banlur,  vires  decnsque  illi  atlulisse  credidcriio,  ul  ab  exiguis  injliia  ad  lanlam  m«- 

jestalem  perveneriL"  —  Puut.  Encycl.  de  rebus  gesHs  Francon.  p.  104.  a. 

}  He  was  wont  10  act,  together  with  the  Chief  Jnsliciar  and  other  great  men. 
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ent  branches  of  judicial  business  which  came  before  it  were  al- 
lotted to  the  consideration  of  particular  members  most  conversant 
with  them;  and  while  matters  of  chivaly  might  be  decided  by 
the  opmion  of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  the  validity  of  the 
kmg's  grants  would  be  rcierred  to  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  au- 
thenticate them,  and  proceedings  by  virtue  of  mandatory  writs 
or  commissions,  under  the  Great  Seal,  could  best  be  judged  of 
by  the  same  person  who  had  issued  them.  So,  questions  arising 
out  of  "petitions  of  right,"  momtrans  de  drok"  and  "traverses 
of  office,'— where  a  complaint  was  made  that  the  King  had 
been  advised  to  do  any  act,  or  was  put  in  possession  of  any 
lands  or  goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  subject,  would  be  naturally 
referred  to  '■  the  Keeper  of  his  Conscience  * 

The  officer  to  whom  such  references  were  made  by  degrees 
became  a  separate  judge ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  con- 
sidered  the  common -law  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor. 

It  IS  certain,  that  almost  immediately  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  criminal  law,  the  Common 
Pleas  for  civH  suits  and  the  Exchequer  for  the  revenue,  aU  ex- 
traordmary  cases  ot  a  juridical  nature  being  reser\'cd  for  the 
King  m  council— the  ChanceUor  held  a  separate  independent 
court  in  which  the  validity  of  royal  grants  was  questioned  by 
scire  facias  and  the  other  matters  were  discussed  which  I  have 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  referred  for  his  opinion,  to 
guide  the  decision  of  the  Aula  Regia.  To  assist  in  this  new 
separate  jurisdiction  officers  were  appointed,  and  they  had  the 
privilege  of  suing  aad  being  sued  in  all  personal  actions  in  the 
court  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  proceedings  were 
earned  on  m  accordance  with  the  niles  and  maxims  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

Here  then  we  have  the  Chancellor  with  two  great  occupa- 
tions:— thefirst,  his  earliest  one,  of  supplying  writs  to  suit- 
ors who  wisH^yto  htigate  in  other  courts;  the  second,  the  de- 
cision of  a  peculiar  class  of  suits  as  a  judge.  "lAccor'Sng  to  an- 
cient simplicity,  the  place  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
his  office  was  divided  between  the  "Hanniper"  or  hamper  in 
which  writs  were  stored  up;  and  the  "Petty-bag,"  in  which 
were  kept  the  records  and  proceedings  in  the  suits  to  be  decided 
by  hiniself  t  Thug  did  the  Chancellor  decide  all  mattera  of  law 
that  might  arise  by  his  own  authority,  subject  to  a  writ  of  error 


in  maleers  of  leTenne  at  the  Eicheqner,  and  sometimes  with  Iha  other  justicia™ 
Unerant  in  Iheir  cireiiila.  AboM  the  beginning  of  King  Henry  the  Second's  reign, 
there  were  pleas  in  ihe  county  of  Kent  holdeti  ■■  before  the  King's  Chancelior,  and 
betore  Henry  de  Eaex,  the  King's  Conatable,"  and  ■' before  the  Chancellor  and 
the  EarE  of  Laioealer  AniericBmenta  were  aet  upon  jieversl  persons  in  Worces- 
tershire by  "  the  Chancellor  and  Stephen  daSegrave;"  and  in  the  coanlies  "f 
nottingham  and  Derby  by  the  same  persons.— JVfadrf.  Exck.  cap.  3,  p.  *2 

Gilbert  a  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  8. 
,  t  ^W  r,"™  ?  distinction  is  made  between  the  "  banniper  "  side  and  the  "  pel- 
(r  DHj      side  oi  the  court.  "^ 
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to  the  King's  Bench;  but  he  had  no  power  to  summon  a  jury ; 
and  issue  being  joined  on  a  question  of  fact,  he  at  onoe  handed 
over  the  record  to  the  King's  Bench,  where  the  suit  proceeded, 
and  was  finally  disposed  of.* 

This  "common-law  jurisdiction"  of  the  Chancellor  lias  been 
generally  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I— by  some  ranch 
higher, — and  the  vahdity  of  it  has  never  been  questioned  ; — ^but 
his  "Equitable  Jurisdiction,"  which  has  become  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  usurpation,  and 
not  to  have  been  exercised  till  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  upon 
the  introduction  of  uses  and  trusts  of  real  property,  and  the  in- 
yention  of  the  writ  of  subptena  by  John  of  Waltham,  Bishop  of 
Sahsbury.  After  much  investigation,  I  must  express  my  clear 
conviction,  that  the  Chancellor's  editable  is  as  indubitable  and 
as  ancient  as  his  common-law  jurisdicfion,  and  that  it  may  be 
traced  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory. 

The  silence  of  Bracton,  Glanvil,  Fteta,  and  other  early  juridical 
writers,  has  been  strongly  rehed  upon  to  disprove  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor;  but  they  as  httle  notice  Ms 
common-law  jurmdietion,  most  of  them  writing  during  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Aula  Eegia;  and  they  all  speak  of  the  Chan- 
cery, not  as  a  cmrt,  but  merely  as  as  an  office  for  the  making  and 
sealing  of  writs.t  There  are  no  very  eariy  decisions  of  the 
Chancellors  on  points  of  law,  any  more  than  of  equity,  to  be 
found  in  the  Year  Books,  or  old  Abridgments.  It  was  formerly 
objected,  that  there  were  no  Bills  or  Petitions  in  Chancery  ex- 
tant of  an  earlier  date  than  tlie  time  of  Henry  VI.,  but  by  the 
labors  of  the  Record  Commissioners  many  have  been  discovered 
of  preceding  reigns.  TiU  the  17th  Richard  II,,  when  the  statute 
was  made  giving  the  Chancellor  power  to  award  damages  or 
costs  to  the  defendant  on  the  plaintifi^s  su^estions  being  proved 
to  be  false,  there  was  little  use  in  fihng  or  presewing  them,  and 
from  that  Bl^^e'have  them  in  abimdance, 

"By  "eqiutable  jurisdiction"  must  be  understood  the  extra- 
ordinary interference  of  the  Chancellor,  without  common-law 
process,  or  regard  to  the  common-law  rules  of  proceeding,  up<fti 
the  petition  of  a  party  grieved,  who  was  without  adequate  leme 
dy  in  a  court  of  common-law ;  whereupon  the  opposite  partv 
was  compelled  to  appear  and  to  be  examined,  either  personally 
or  upon  written  inteiTogatories ;  and  evidence  being  heard  nn 

#  I  have  followed  the  aulhorily  of  Blackslone  (Com,  vol.  iii  J9  ) ,  but  Mr 
Macqueen  in  hU  very  learned  and  valuable  Irealise  "On  Ihe  Appellate  Jutiadic- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  haa  col lacled  weighty  decisions  and  arguments  10 
show  that  the  writ  of  error  from  the  pellj-bi<g  or  common-law  Bide  in  Chan- 
oeiy  is  direedy  to  Parliamcnl,  and  that  whan  Ihe  issue  of  fact  bas  been  determineil 
m  the  King's  Beneh,  the  record  goes  back  to  ihe  Court  of  Chancery,  where  final 
iudement  oughl  lo  be  given.    See  p.  869,  el  seq.     Idea  qui^Tt. 

f  TiiB  firsl  law  book  which  Weals  of  Ihe  judicial  pomeia  of  Ihe  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  is  ihe  '■  Diversite  dea  Courtea,"  writlen  in  the  end  of  tha  fifteenth  ot  befin- 
ning  of  the  siilBealh  century,  til.  Chancern,  fol.  296. 
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both  sides,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  an  order  was  made 
secundum  eeguum,  et  bonum,  which  was  enforced  by  imprisonment. 
Such  a  jurisdiction  had  belonged  to  the  Aula  Regia,  and  was 
long  exercised  by  Parliament*;  and  when  Parhament  was  not 
sitting,  by  the  king's  ordinary  council.  "Ui>on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Aula  Regia  many  petitions,  which  Parliament  or  the  Council 
could  not  convenienlJy  dispose  of,  were  referred  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  assessors.  To  avoid 
the  circuity  of  applying  to  Parliament  or  Hie  Council,  the  petition 
was  very  soon,  in  many  instances,  addressed  originally  to  the 
Chancellor  himself.  For  some  ages  these  extraordinarj'  apphea- 
tions  for  redress  were  received  by  the  Parhament,  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  Chancellor  concurrently.  The  Parliament  by  de- 
grees abandoned  all  original  equitable  jurisdiction,  acting  only  as 
a  court  of  appeal  in  civil  cases,  and  taking  original  cognizance 
of  criminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  Commons ;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Council  and  the  Chancellor  long  continued 
equitably  to  adjudicate  on  the  same  matters,  and  that  there  were 
the  same  complaints  and  statutes  directed  against  both. 

From  various  causes,  however,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  gradually  declined.  Tlio  proper  aild  immemorial 
business  of  the  Chancellor  being  the  preparation  of  writs,  where 
a  case  occun'cd  to  which  no  known  writ  -was  properly  applicable, 
and  in  wluch  tlie  common-law  courts  coidd  not  grant  redress,  he 
took  it  into  liis  own  hands,  and  having  heard  both  parties,  gave 
rehef.  Again,  where  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  under 
writs  wliich  he  had  issued  were  grossly  defective  an  inequitable, 
he  was  naturally  called  upon  to  review  them,  and  to  prevent 
judgments  which  had  been  Iraudulently  obtained  from  being  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Anotlicr  source  of  equitable  jurisdiction  to  the  Chancellor,  oi 
considerable  importance,  though  little  noticed,  arose  from  the 

•  Aodley  11.  Andlay,  40  Edward  III.  ThiB,  Ibe  earliest  inetnnce  I  have  fonnd 
of  a  anil  for  a  specific  performanfe,  ia  fnllj  repnrted  \a  ths  close  roll  of  ihnt  year. 
Bj  B  deed  execulad  in  con lenipla lion  of  the  iiiHrringo  of  Nicholas  son  of  James 
Lord  Aodley,  lie  hiid  covenanted  lo  settle  landd  in  possession  or  reveraion  (o  the 
amount  of  400  marks,  Afler  the  marriiige,  Elizabeth,  the  wife,  petitioned  the 
King  in  pariiiimenl  that  Lord  Andley  should  be  ordained  to  perform  the  covenant. 
The  King  caused  the  deferdant  to  come  before  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  justices  and  other  "  sages  "  assembled  in  the  Star  Chaoiber.  The  Lady  And- 
ley "  showed  forth  lier  grievnncies;"  that  is  to  saj,  she  declared  llii'm  by  word 
of  month,  and  prodooed  the  indenture  of  covenunt.  A  demurrer  put  in  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  was  overrnled  ;  and  iiiler  irarious  proceedings  before  the 
Chancellor  and  Treasurer  in  the  Connoii,  performance  of  the  covenant  was  at  last 
obtained. 

One  of  Ac  most  reniarkablc  einrnples  of  Parliament  acting  as  a  court  of  equity 
is  William  Lord  Clynlon's  cose,  in  the  9lh  of  Hen.  V.,  where  William  de  la  Pole, 
a  feoffee  lo  uses,  was  compelled  to  reconvey  bis  lordship's  estates.  This  miriit 
possibly  have  proceeded  on  the  gronnd  of  pBiliaoienlary  privilfp,  Ibelievethe 
records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  allhongh  they  prove  the  exercise  of  the  equita- 
ble jnriBdiction  of  the  Chancellor  much  further  back,  do  not  show  any  example  *• 
£Brly  of  compelling  the  execution  of  a  irast.    E.  P.  9  H.  6, 
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practice  of  inrolling  in  Chancery  cevenants  and  agreements,  re- 
leases of  right,  and  declarations  of  uses,  and  of  securing  the 
performance  of  these  deeds  by  a  recognizance  acknowledged 
before  the  Chancellor,  and  entered  vipon  the  close  rolls.  On  ap- 
phcatioQS  for  writs  of  execution  by  reason  of  the  alleged  for- 
feitiu-e  of  the  recognizance,  the  Chancellor  was  of  course  bound 
to  hear  both  parties,  Eind  to  make  such  decree  between  them  as 
justice  required. 

For  the  sake  of  fees  to  the  Chajicellor  and  his  officers,  great 
eiicoiuTigenient  was  given  to  suitors  resorting  to  Chancery,  and 
from  the  distinguished  ability  of  the  men  presiding  there,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  the  other  masters, 
— ecclesiastics  well  skilled  in  the  civil  law,  —  the  business  was 
more  systematically  and  effectively  transacted  than  before  the 
Council,  which  has  ever  been  a  tribunal  without  fixity  in  its 
members  or  regularity  in  its  proceedings.  These  various  causes 
combining,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  fell  into 
desuetude,  Uke  that  of  the  ParUament;  and  in  the  Com^  of 
Chancery  that  admirable  system  of  equity  which  we  boast  of  in 
England,  and  which  witli  oiu:  common  law  has  been  adopted  by 
our  brethren  in  America,  was  gradually  developed  and  matured. 

It  is  thus  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  clerical  expedient 
of  a  conveyance  to  uses,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes 
of  mortmain,  gave  rise  to  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, or  that  he  at  first  interfered  only  in  cases  of  trust  binding 
on  the  cousciencB.  From  the  researches  of  the  Kecord  Com- 
missioners it  appears  that  his  equitable  jurisdiction  was  well  es- 
tablished long  anterior  to  tlie  time  when  such  cases  came  before 
him,  and  that  the  eariicat  applications  to  him  for  relief  were  from 
those  who  suffered  by  direct  violence  and  the  combinations  of 
great  men,  against  which  they  were  imahle  to  gain  redress  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  law.*  Then  followed  cEises  in  which 
it  was  necessEtry  to  correct  the  absurdities  of  the  common-law 
judges,  who  in  their  courts  laid  down  rnles  utterly  subversive  of 
]ustice,  + — or  in  which,  from  multipUcity  of  pariies,  disability  to 
sue,  intricacy  of  accounts,  suppression  of  documents,  facts  being 
exclusively  in  the  knowledge  of  the  adverse  party,  the  impor- 
tance of  specific  relief,  and  the  ui^ent  necessity  for  preventing 
irremediable  damage  to  propei-ly,  trial  by  jury  and  common-law 
process  afforded  no  adequate  remedy.  The  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon-law judges,  that  if  a  man  accepted  the  conveyance  of  land 
as  a  trustee,  they  could  only  look  to  the  legal  estate,  and  they 

*  A  bill  in  Chancerj  still  alTegea  "  comblnatiaa  and  confedemcy,"  —  which,  if 
»peoiallj  cha  ged,  oughl  lo  be  denied  by  ihe  answer. 

t  Aa,  Car  eiample,  ihat  where  a  chim  was  foaaded  on  a  deed  detained  in  thi 
hands  of  another,  no  action  could  be  maintained  ;  that  if  a  deed  of  grunt  wen 
lost,  the  Ibing  granted  woa  lost  with  it ;  and  that  a  man  was  liable  to  pay  money 
due  by  deed  twice  over,  if  nn  paytiient  he  had  omitted  Co  take  acquittance  uadsi 
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would  allow  him  to  enjoy  it  discharged  of  the  tmst,  was  not  the 
earliest,  nor  for  a  long  the  most  nsnal,  ground  for  seeking  relief 
in  equity.* 

1  must  likewise  ohserve,  that  there  was  not  by  any  means  the 
constant  simple  between  the  two  jurisdictions  of  common  law 
and  equity  which  is  generally  supposed.  At  times,  from  per- 
sonal enmity,  from  vanity,  from  love  of  power,  and  from  love  of 
profit,  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justice*  came  into  unseemly  col- 
lision, and  in  this  warfare  they  resorted  imsparingly  to  the  ar- 
tillery of  injunctions,  attachments,  wnts  of  habeas  corims,  in- 
dictments, and  pramumrei  But,  generally  speaking,  the  com- 
mon-law judges  CO  operated  harmomously  with  tlie  Chancellor, 
and  recognised  the  distmction  between  what  might  fitly  be  done 
in  a  court  of  law  and  in  a  court  of  equity  He  sometimes  con- 
sulted them  before  issuing  a  subp<pna  to  commence  tlie  suit.  Di 
hearing  causes,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  advice  of  the  Master  of 
tlie  Rolls  and  tlie  Masters  in  chancery  (lus  ordinary  council),  he 
was  from  the  carhost  time**  m  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  them;  and  questions  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance he  adjourned  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  be  might 
have  the  opinion  of  all  the  twelve,  t 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  I  may  here  be  permitted 
to  raalcc  a  few  observations  upon  the  Chancellor's  supposed  _pr(8- 
torian  power,  or  rtohile  lyfficium.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that 
English  equity  consists  in  the  judge  acting  upon  his  own  notions 
of  what  is  right,  always  softening  the  rigor  of  the  common  law 
when  lie  disapproves  of  it,  and  dispensing  with  the  application 
to  particular  eases  of  common-law  rules  allowed  to  be  generally 
wise, — so  thai  he  may  reach  justice  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  each  particular  case,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Bacon,  "  Habeant  Cnrite  RrctoriEe  potestatem  tnm  subveni- 
endi  contra  rigorem  legis  quain  supplentU  defectum  legis.J  But 
with  us  tliere  is  no  scope  for  judicial  cajirice  in  a  court  of  equity 
more  than  elsewhere.  Our  equitable  system  has  cliicfly  arisen 
from  supplying  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  by  giving  a  rem- 
edy in  classes  of  caaes  for  which  tlie  common  law  had  provided 
none,  and  from  a  universal  disregard  by  the  equity  judge  of  cer- 
tain absurd  rules  of  the  common  law,  which  he  considers  inap- 
plicable to  the  whole  category  to  which  the  individual  case  imder 

*  Even  90  lale  ae  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  il  wna  vcxatit  guesHo  whether  an  flc- 
lion  on  ihe  cuse  conid  lie  luninlniaed  by  ceetuiqne  trust  sgainst  the  truslee.  See 
Barnorilislon  b.  Soame,  7  St.  Tr.  443  ;  1  Vernon,  S44,  n. 

t  From  lliis  practice  the  decrees  ran.  Per  curiam  Cuncetlarire  et  ojanea  Jatti- 
Hario$  ;  soiHelioieg,  Ptr  decretam  ConcetuTii  ex  uisensu  umiiium  Jasiiiiariam 
BC  aliorvm  de  CobcUU  Domini  RegU  priegetilium.  Again,  Meo  comideratitm 
f^  per  euj-inm  de  atienau  Johennis  Forl^icue,  CapUalti  Jaitiliarii  Domini  Be 
S's  tilt  placita  Unenda,  el  dizersorum  uliorvm.  JtulitiaTiorum  et  eertientium  ad 
Ugem  in  etuis  j^asenlium.  — S«ld.  Off.  Lord.  Cli,  5  8. 

t  De  Aiigmcnlis  Scienl  Ivlii.  ;  Aplior.  35. 
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judgment  belongs.*  In  former  times  unconsdeniious  Chancellors, 
taUu.ng  perpetually  of  their  conscience,  have  decided  in  a  verj'  ar- 
bitrary manner,  and  have  exposed  their  jurisdiction  to  much  odium 
and  many  sarcasms,  t  But  the  preference  of  individual  opinion 
to  rules  and  precedents  has  long  ceased:  "the  doctrine  of  the 
court"  is  to  be  diUgently  foimd  out  and  strictly  followed;  and 
the  Chancellor  sitting  in  equity  is  only  to  be  considered  a  magis- 
trate, to  whose  tribrmal  are  assigned  certain  portions  of  forensic 
business,  to  which  he  is  to  apply  a  well-defined  system  of  juris- 
prudence,— being  imder  the  control  of  fixed  maxims  and  prior 
authorities,  as  much  as  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 
He  decides  "  secundum  arbitriiun  boni  viri ; "  but  when  it  is  ask- 
ed, "  Vir  bonus  est  quis?"  the  answer  is  "  Qui  consulta  patnira, 
qui  leges  juraque  servat."  % 

There  was.  long  great  doubt  and  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  reviewing  the  decrees  of  the  I.ord  Chancellor  on  the 
equity  side  of  the  court ;  but,  after  a  violent  parliamentary  strug- 
gle, it  was  at  last  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  an  ap- 
peal lies  from  them  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are  other  judicial  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  Chan- 
cellor in  liis  own  court,  which  I  ought  to  notice.  In  conjunction 
with  the  common-law  judges,  he  is  a  guardian  of  personal  liber- 
ty ;  and  any  one  unlawfully  imprisoned  is  entitled  to  apply  to  him 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpcs,  either  in  term  or  in  vacation.  S  So 
the  Chancellor  may  at  any  time  grant  feohibitioks  to  restrain 
inferior  courts  from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction,  though  he  listens 
with  reluctance  to  such  motions  when  they  may  be  made  to  the 
King's  Bench,  whose  habits  are  better  adapted  to  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness, II 

•  NoMvhhstanding  ihe  rndenew  and  Aeteeli  of  the  common  law,  wa  ahould  ever 
remember  ils  favor  to  Jieraonal  liberty,  and  its  admirablB  machinery  for  separating 
law  and  fuel,  nnd  assigning  each  (o  a  dialinct  ttiliunal ;  wherein  ll  excels  all  otbet 
■ystems  of  jurisprudence  which  have  appeared.  We  should  likewise  bear  in  mind 
Ihal  it  oflered  many  specific  remedlua,  which,  after  ihe  improvemenl  of  equitable 
inrisdiclion ,  fell  into  desuetude. 

t  The  most  celebrated  is  the  saying  of  Selden  :  "  Equity  is  a  rojuish  thii^: 
for  law  we  liBve  a  measure.  Eqnily  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  u 
Cllancellor,  nnd  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one  us  if  Ihej 
should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  n  /oo(  '  a  chancellor's  fool." 
What  an  nnoertain  measure  would  this  be !  One  chancellor  has  a  long  foot  ; 
another,  a  short  foot  ;  a  third,  an  indilTereiit  foot :  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  chan- 
cellor's conscience"— Table  Talk. 

J  "  The  discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants  i  it  ia  always  nnknown  ;  tl 
is  different  in  different  men  ;  it  is  (asunl,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  tamper, 
nnd  passion.  In  the  best,  it  ia  oftentimes  eaprice  ;  in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice, 
folly  and  passion,  to  which  haman  nature  is  liable.'* — Lord  Camden. 

See  2  Peer  Wms.  758.  ;  1  Bl  Com.  47.  ;  Story's  Equity,  i.  30.  ;  Maddocks" 
Cbancry,  i.  29.  ;  Correspondence  between  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Kames ; 
Tytler'a  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,  230, ;  Cooper's  Letters  ;  Sur  la  Cour  de  la  Cbancal- 
lerie;  Abusea  and  Remediesof  Chancery,  by  George  Norbury  ;  Harg,  law  Tracts  i 
and  two  pieces  concerning  Suits  in  Chancery  by  Sobpcena,  temp.  H,  VIU.,  like- 
wise in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  and  are  both  exceedingly  cgrious, 

§   Crawley's  Case,  2  Swanst,  6. 

II  Per  Lord  Redesdale,  2  Sch,  &  Lef.  136,     See  4  Inst.  81,  ;  2  P.  Wmi,  Wi. 
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The  ChanceUor  has  an  exclusive  authority  to  restrain  a  partv 
troni  leaving  the  kingdom,  where  it  appears  that  he  is  purposely 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the 
disappomtment  of  honest  creditors.  This  is  effected  by  the  writ 
"MC__£je2£rggy!o,"  issuing  nnder  the  great  seal;— a  high  preroca- 
tive  remedy,  which,  as  it  affects  personal  liberty,  is  granted  with 
great  circumspection,  particularly  where  foreigners  are  concern- 
ed.* 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Chancellor  to  issne  a  writ  under  the 
Great  Seal  "fie  coronatorc  eligmdo."  directed  to  the  sheriff  and 
reqmnng  the  freeholders  of  the  county  to  choose  a  coroner  f 
He  also  decides  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  questions  arising  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  election.?  And  upon  complaint  agamst  a 
coroner  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  upon  an  allegation  of  incapacity. 
—as  from  being  confined  m  a  prison,  or  of  incompetency,  as  from 
mental  derangement  or  habits  of  extreme  intemperance,— the 
Chancellor  may  remove  him  from  his  office,  f 

_  Anciently  the  Chancellor  took  cognizance  of  riots  and  conspira- 
cies,  upon  apphcation  for  surety  of  the  peace;  but  this  criiiinal 
jurisdiction  has  been  long  obsolete,  although  articles  of  the  peace 
*"  -m^^^-^  -  SOmetini,es  are,  exhibited  before  him  II"  ---    - 

'The  Chancellor  has  a  most  important  jurisdiction  in  BaiiJcnmU 
c^  which  arose  partly  from  the  commissions  for  distributing  tha 
effects  of  insolvent  traders  being  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  parti 
ly  from  ^e  powers  directly  given  to  him  by  the  act  of  parha^ 
ment.  The  proceeding  is  here  gencraUy  by  Petition,  in  which 
case  tliere  is  no  appeal;  but  on  questions  of  difficulty  the  Court 
makes  its  equitable  macliincry  ancillary  to  this  summary  iuris- 
diction;  and,  a  Bill  being  filed,  the  matter  may  be  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tlie  weight  of  this  branch  of  business  which 
was  at  one  time  nearly  overwhelming,  has  been  greatly  hghtened 
by  the  appomtment  of  permanent  Commissioners  and  the  Court 
of  Review;  but  the  ChanceUor  still  retains  a  genei-al  sui)erinten- 
dence  over  banltniptcy. 


..  ^^.  „^^.i ,..  L,uiii.„un  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  has  no  ju- 
nsdiction  whatever  in  Lunacy  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  that 
this  jurisdiction  is  entirely  derived  from  a  special  authority  under 
the  royal  sign  manual,  which  might  be  conlerred  on  any  one  else 
But  I  clearly  apprehend  that  a  commission  "de  idiota,"  or"d« 
lunattco  inquirendo,"  would  issue  at  common  law  from  the  Court 
of  Chaacery  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  tliat  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, without  any  special  delegation  for  this  purpose,  would  have 
authority  to  control  the  execution  of  it,  and  to  make  orders  for 

•  De  Carrie™  t.  Calonne,  i  Vess.  577.  See  Bedmts'  Writ  JVi  exi„t  rtgno 
and  Bcames'  Cliancery  Orders,  p.  89  "b""^ 

f  F.  H.  B,  163;  1  Block,  347 
t  Re  Coroner  Co.  Siatlurd,  2  Busa   475. 

\  ^*  ?"."«  I'^'-nfill,  1  Ja«  &  W.  451.  ;  E.  piirle  r=sley,  3  D.ur.  &  War.  34. 
U   Tmiiiicliffe  v.  1  unoidilTe,  A.  r.  1823;  Williams  K.  Williams,  *.  d.  I84I 
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that  purpose.  The  siga  manual  lakes  its  origin  from  stat.  17 
Edw.  2.  c.  9.,  by  which  the  rents  and  profits  of  tlie  estates  of 
.idiots  are  given  to  the  Crown,  and  form  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Court  of  Warda  and  Liveries,  the 
management  of  the  estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics  was  intrusted 
^to  it,  and  since  has  heen  delegated  to  the  Chancellor.  Being  a 
fis(»l  matter,  the  warrant  is  coimterslgned  by  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  or  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.* 

So  much  may  for  the  present  stiffice  respecting  the  lorp^aS 
chafflister  Jjf  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch  of  his  other  fimctions. 

•  I  wflB  oblijjed  M  iniresSigiita  this  ranller  dnring  tha  ahorl  lime  when  I  had  tha 
honor  lo  hold  the  greul  seni  of  Ireland.  By  an  ovcrsighl,  the  nsuiil  warrant  nnder 
ihe  sign  miinnal  respeGling  lunatina  had  not  in  tha  lirat  InalancB  been  delivered  W 
ine,  bal  I  found  llial  I  might  safely  make  name  orders  in  Lunacy  before  I  received 
il.  On  Bach  matters,  parhapa,  ihe  appeal  ought  to  be  to  the  House  of  Lords,  al- 
thoazh  the  appeal  reapaciing  others  oompreheuded  in  tho  apacial  delegalion  be  lo 
Ihe  ^vereign  ni  ooundl.  See  8  Bi.  Corn.  4S.  427. ;  Story's  Equity,  li.  612. ;  Id 
Re  Hlzgeratd,  2  Sob.  &  Lef.  433.  151. 

Aa  Iba  form  of  the  warrant  throws  soma  llglit  upon  llie  sabjact  and  <a  nowhere 
lo  be  found  In  print,  I  subjoin  a  oopy  of  ihat  wbich  wjs  addressed  lo  ma  ;  — 

"Riihl  truHlyand  wellbeloved  councillor.  We  greet  yon  well.  Whefeaa  fi 
belonsBth  unio  us  in  ri>>hl  of  our  royal  preroantiva  lo  have  th^  custody  of  idwla, 
and  their  estates,  in  thai  part  of  onr  United  Kingitom  called  Ireland,  and  lo  tske 
the  proSU  theceof  lo  onr  own  use :  And  whereas  such  idiots  and  lanaiios,  and  iheir 
Bstates,  since  Hie  erecting  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Livariaa,  have  bean  in  rule, 
order,  and  govaminent  of  that  court,  and  upon  die  disuse  thereof  are  now  in  our 
iiumediaie  care,  coininitinent,  and  dispose,  which  dolh  occasion  multiplLcily  of 
sailors  and  addresses  to  our  own  person  :  We  ihareRire,  for  ihe  ease  of  onrself,  and 
of  die  said  sailors,  fronjthecharge  of  attendance,  end  considering  thai  Ihe  writs  of 
inquiry  of  idiots  and  lunatics  are  to'issuo  out  of  the  Qoeen's  Court  of  Chancery 
of  thai  pan  of  onr  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  the  inqnisilions  there- 
apon  Uken  and  found  are  ralnrnuble  in  that  court,  have  Ihought  fit  to  intrust  yon 
with  the  care  and  oommitment  of  the  castody  of  the  said  iiliou  and  lunatics,  and 
their  estates.  And  we  do  by  these  presenw  give  and  grant  nnto  yoa  fnll  power 
and  anlhority,  wilhoul  expeding  any  further  special  warrant  from  as,  fmtn  lime  10 
lime  lo  eive  ordeia  and  Wiirranls  for  Ihe  preparing  of  grants  and  coslodj  of  auch 
idiols  and  Inniitics,  and  their  estales.  as  are  or  shEill  be  foond  by  Inquisilion  Ihereof 
iFikon  or  to  be  taken,  and  returnable  in  our  said  High  Courl  of  Chiinoery  ;  and 
thereupon  lo  iimka  and  pass  granis  and  commilmentB,  under  onr  Greul  seal  of  (hat 
pari  of  onr  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  of  the  coalodies  of  all  and  every  such 
idiota  and  lunatics,  and  ihoir  estates,  lo  such  person  or  persons,  snit-irs  in  that  jbe- 
hair  as  accordingto  the  rules  of  lawand  the  ose  and  praclice  in  those  and  Ihe  ike 
causes  vnu  shall  judge  meet  for  that  trnsi,  the  said  granis  and  commitmenls  to  b* 
made  in  such  iiiannei  and  form  as  halh  bean  berelofore  used  and  acenatomed,  and 
to  contain  such  apt  and  convenient  oovenints,  provisions,  and  agree  men  Is,  on  the 
parts  of  Ihe  eoniinillees  and  grantees  lo  be  performed,  and  such  secanly  to  be  by 
themsiven  as  shall  he  reqaisile  and  needful.  And  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  yonr 
warrant.  Given  at  our  palace  at  Bnckingham  Honae,  this  16th  day  of  July,  1841, 
Id  the  fifth  year  of  oar  reign.  Bj  Her  Majesty's  command. 

"Toonrri"hiiruaiyandwullbeloved  councillor)  W.  Cowptn. 

John  Baron  Tamphell,  our  Chancellor  of  lhal>  J.  Baring. 

part  of  our  Uniled  Kingdom  called  Ireland.       >  H.  Tufnell. 

•<  Entered  at  the  Signet  Office,  the  16th  day  of  July,  1841. 

"  "  Bridges  Taylou,  Deputy." 
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It  is  said  by  Seldcu  tliat  the  Cliaiicellor  is  a  privy  connoiUor 
by  virtue  of  his  oiiice;  but  this  can  only  mean  that  he  is  entitled 
to  offer  the  king  advice,  as  any  peer  may  do;  — not  that  by  the 
dehveiy  of  the  Great  Seal  to  him  he  is  incidentally  constituted 
a  member  of  the  Pnvy  Conncil,  with  the  powers  lawfully  belomr- 
mg  to  the  office  of  a  pnvy  councillor;  for  no  one  can  sit  in  the 
Pnvy  Council  who  is  not  by  the  special  command  of  the  Sover- 
eign appointed  a  member  of  it ;  and,  as  far  back  as  can  be  tmced, 
the  Lord  Chanoellots  who  were  not  privy  connoiilots  previous  to 
flieii  elevation  have  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  like  other 
great  officers  of  state.* 

He  certainly  is  «»#<,„  Prolocutor  or  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lord.,  whether  he  be  a  peer  or  not  Without  any  commission 
or  eipress  authonty  for  the  purpose,  he  always  presides  there 
when  present  This  privilege  is  said  to  belong  to  him  by  vre- 
scnption,  and  he  has  enjoyed  it  many  centimes,  although  in  the 
leigns  of  Eichatd  I,  John,  and  Henry  III.  (within  the  time  of 
legal  memory)  it  was  exercised  by  the  Chief  Justiciar.  The 
Crown  may  by  commission  name  others  to  preside  in  the  House 
01  Lords  m  the  absence  of  the  ChanceDot;  and,  no  speaker  an- 
pomted  by  the  Crown  bemg  present,  the  Lords  of  their  own  aS- 
thomy  may  choose  one  of  themselves  to  act  as  speaker  —which 
they  now  often  do  m  hearing  appeals ; —but  all  these  speakers  are 
immediately  superseded  when  the  Chancellor  entem  the  House  f 

By  25  Edw.  IIL  c.  2.,  to  slay  him  in  tile  execution  of  his  office 
1.  high  treason.  By  31  Hen.  Till  c.  10.,  he  has  precedence 
above  all  temporal  peers,  except  the  king's  sons,  neihews  and 
grandsons,  whether  he  be  a  peer  or  a  commoner  If  he  'be  a' 
peer,  he  ought  regularly  to  bo  placed  at  the  top  of  the  didies' 
bench,  on  the  left  of  the  throne;  and  if  a  commoner,  upon  "the 
uppermost  sack  m  the  parliament  chamber,  called  the  Loid  Chan- 
cellor's woolsack."  t  For  convenience,  hero  ho  generallv  sits 
though  a  peer,  and  here  he  puts  the  question,  and  acts  as  prolo- 
cutor; but  this  place  is  not  considered  within  the  House  and 
when  ho  is  to  join  m  debate  as  a  peer,  he  leaves  the  woolsack. 

Lord  m™of  L„don  n.  p,,.,  c.dUor  bj  vimjofhi,  olll„,  b.i  for  ihk  ibm 


.  .1. "  .■  i. —  '"'.'■'  — ""■—""  uj  tiiiuBui  lira  omce,  nut  lor  ihis  ihp™ 

)t  the  slightest  preience,  although  he  is  alvled  "riKhl  hoc        '■    --' "   -"'"™ 
demiae  of  ihe  Crown  joiaa  wilh  the  aldermen  and  other  nolablt 
title  of  the  new  Bovoreign. 

t  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  auggesla  Ihnt  the  Chnncelh 
Heward  of  the  King's  Court  B 
between  the   Court   Baron  of 


b.»,,.  n.  c™  B.™  .r.,...o,„d  ib,no.,.%fi..,d.    gSe,';?_ 

fi'°J      "^ ""''"  °'  *■  "'•'•'  °'  '^'•-  '■"  ">"«•"  """J..™  ih;,.  i 

t  There  are  woolsackg  for  the  Judges  aed  other  aiseaaoni  aa  wall  a.  o,-  ,1. 

.Y™Ltt'-toTh''''',"f  '■'"  '"r"'"  """  ■"'«!■""."»:  H.;..  ./to  5 
as  B  ci^mp  loeot  to  the  alaple  maoaraotore  of  the  realm  ;  bol  I  belie™  that  in  the 
rode  aitopliettr  of  e.tlj  lio,,.  .  „ok  .f  w„o|  „.  f„,o,a't|,  aa.d  a  "7o"  "hei 
Ihe  Jodje,  ..,  0.  a  bard  wo.deo  ,.,„,  ..d  tb.  .d'.oo.t'e,  ...od  behihd  a  roS 
wooden  rail,  called  the  bxe.  '"Mgu 
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and  stands  in  front  of  his  proper  seat,  at  the  top  of  the  dukes' 
bench. 

If  he  he  a  commoner,  notwithstanding  a  resolution  oi'  the 
Honse  that  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against  for  any  misconduct  as 
if  he  were  a  peer,  he  has  neither  vote  nor  dehberative  voice,* 
and  he  can  only  put  the  question,  and  communicate  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  according  to  the  directions  he  receives,  t 

From  very  early  times  the  Chancellor  was  usually  employed 
on  the  meeting  of  a  new  parhament  to  address  the  two  Houses 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  to  explain  the  causes  of  th«r 
being  summoned, — although  this  was  in  rare  instances  done  by 
■the    Chief  Justice  of  the   Kmg's  Bench,  and  by  other  ftmctjon- 

Whethcr  peer  or  commoner,  the  Chancellor  ie  not,  like  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  moderator  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  in  which  he  seems  to  preside ;  he  is  not  addressed  in  de- 
bate; he  does  not  name  the  peer  who  is  to  be  heard;  he  is  not 
appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  points  of  order;  and  he  may 
cheer  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  minis- 
try.*   ^ 

Oapie  trial  of  a  peer  for  treason  or  felony,  either  before  the 
^ensdof  Lords  or  before  selected  peers  when  parliament  is  not 
fitting;  the  presidentship  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  suspended, 
and  a  Lord  High  Steward  is  specially  appointed  pro  ?iac  vice 
by  the  Crown.  Tliis  arose  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  early 
times,  being  alinost  aJways-aceccIesiastio.  who  could  not  meddle 
in  mattSrsot'  bloodT  Since  the  Chitti*eB&r  has  been  a  layman, 
he  has  generally  been  nominated  Lord  High  Steward ;  but  theH 
he  becomes  "  His  Grace,"  and  presides  in  a  different  capacity.  II 
On  the  impeacluncnt  of  commoners  (which  can  only  be  for  high 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  jonrnala  are  kept,  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  ihe  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  ihoug' 


r  of  Ihe  House.  Thus,  in  ihe  limes  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  hii 
presence  is  recorded  aa  if  he  were  a  peer,  under  ihe  deaignallon  of  "  Cuslos  Mag. 
Sig. ;  and  the  same  enlriea  eonlinuo  to  be  niEide  with  respect  lo  Sir  N.  Wright 
and  Sir  R.  Henley,  So,  on  the  2  2d  Nov.  1830,  there  ia  an  entry  in  Ihe  list  of  peers 
present,  "  Henricaa  Brougham  Ciincellurius,"  but  he  had  no  right  lo  debate  and 
vole  till  the  follewing  day,  when  Ihe  entry  of  hia  noma  and  office  appears  in  the 
same  place,  "  Dnminua  Brougham  et  Vuui  Cancellarias." 

t  Lord  Keeper  Henley,  till  raised  lo  Ihe  peerage,  aaed  lo  complain  billerly  of 
being  obliged  to  pat  the  question  for  Ihe  reversal  of  his  own  decrees,  without  being 
perniilled  lo  say  a  word  in  sopport  of  ihem. 

i  See  Elsynge  on  Parliaments,  p,  1ST. 

§  This  arises  from  a  proper  diatrust  of  a  Speaker  holding  his  office  during  th« 
plaasore  of  the  Crown,  and  necessaiily  an  active  political  partisan;  but  most  in< 
convenient  consequences  follow  from  there  being  no  moderalor  in  an  assembly 
which  is  supposed  la  be  the  most  august,  but  is  probably  Ihe  moat  disorderly  in  the 

II  On  the  lata  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  Lord  Denman  waa  appointed  and 
acted  as  Lord  High  Steward,  on  account  of  the  temporary  illness  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Collenham. 
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('rimes  and  misdemeanors*)  he  presides  as  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  w^s  once  a  most  important  criminal  judge,  by 
ruling  the  Court  of  "Slar  Chamber.  Here  he  alone  had  a  right  to 
speak  with  his  bat  on ;  and  if  the  coimcillors  present  were  equal-' 
ly  divided;  he  claimed  a  double  vote,  whether  for  acquitting  or 
convicting,  t  While  tliis  arbitrary  tribunal  flourished  in  the  plen- 
itude of  its  power  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts, — with  a  view 
to  proceedings  here  rather  than  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
the  Great  Seal  often  disposed  of;  but  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  Chancellor  has  been  released  from  taking  any 
pait  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless  on  the  rare  occasions  of  im- 
peachments, and  the  trials  of  peers.J 

Still  he  presides  at  "  the  trial  of  the  Pyx,"  when  a  jury  of 
gx)ldsmiths  determine  whether  new  coinages  of  gold  and  silver 
he  of  the  standard  weight(  and  fineness,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  be  entitled  to  his  quietus. 

Since  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  instead  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  formerly 
elected  by  the  people,  —  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  belonged  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  them  throughout  the  king- 
dom, f  Upon  this  important  and  delicate  subject,  he  generally 
takes  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Custos  Rotulorum, 
in  each  county;  but  when  any  extraordinary  case  arises,  it  is  his 
duty,  and  his  practice,  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment. 

He  nominates,  by  his  own  authority,  to  many  important  offices 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  is  by  usage 
the  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  to  others  slill  more 
important, — including  the  Puisne  Judges  in  the  three  superior 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  il  and  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  1[ 
■  So  seltled  in  Fitzharris'B  case,  Temp.  Car.  II.    See  Lives  of  Shaftesbury  and 

f  Hudson's  Star  Chamber,  2  Colt  Jur.  31. ;  4  Inst.  63. 

J  Various  statotes,  now  repealed,  delegated  to  the  Chaticellor  fnnetiona  in  aid 
of  the  criminal  law.  Tlins  by  S  H.  S.  Bt,  I.  c  39.  he  wai  enabled  to  issue  wiit8 
of  pruclamation  in  cases  of  bloodshed:  and  bj  35  H.  6.  c.  I.  (he  like  power  wag 
jjranifid  to  him  for  the  apprehension  of  fugitive  servants  embezuling  ihe  goods  of 
(heir  masiera,  to  he  exercised  with  tlie  advice  of  the  Chief  Jusiicb  of  either 
Bench,  or  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Till  Ihe  late  new  modelling  of 
the  courts  of  error,  ho  likewise,  bj  31  E.  1.  e.  12.,  sat  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
to  decide  writs  of  error  from  the  Court  of  Excheqner.  He  is  novf,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  iho 
Privy  Coaneil  i  bnt  he  is  not  expected  (o  attond  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter 
onlj"  in  cases  of  great  difficulty.  Till  the  accession  of  the  present  Queen,  the 
Chancellor  liad  a  most  painful  duly  lo  perform,  in  advising  on  the  report  of  the 
Recorder  of  London  in  what  cases  the  law  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ; 
but  convictions  in  the  metropolis  are  now  left  as  those  at  the  Assiies  with  the 
Judges  and  the  Secretary  of  Slate.     :  W.  4.  &  I  Vie.  e.  77. 

§  See  I  Ell.  3.  St.  3.  e.  16  ;  2S  Hen  6  c.  II. 

[|  Lord  Eldon  likewise  claimed  ihe  patronage  of  the  office  of  Chief  Baron,  as 
belonging  to  the  Great  Seal ;  but  this,  since  the  Court  of  Excheqaer  whs  reform- 
ed, has  been  supposed  to  belong  lo  the  Prime  Minister,— of  course  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Sovereign. 

U  By  S  &  4  W.  4.  0.  94.  s.  16.,  Masters  in  Chancery  are  now  appointed  by 
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He  is  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  of  the  value  of  201  and 
nnder,  in  the  king's  books*  These  he  was  anciently  obliged  to 
bestow  upon  clerks  in  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  who  were  aU  in  orders ;  but  he  can  now  dispose 
of  them  according  to  his  notions  of  what  is  due  to  rehgion,  friend- 
ship, or  party. 

He  is  visitor  of  all  colleges  and  hospitals  of  royal  foundation ; 
and  representing  the  Sovereign  as  parens  patrits,  he  has  tlie  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses,  and  is  the  guardian 
of  all  infants  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protection. 

The  custody  of  the  royal  conscience  may  possibly  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  obsolete  functions  of  the  Chancellor,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  casuist  for  the  Sovereign  as  when  priest,  chaplain,  and 
confessor  ;  and  it  is  now  merely  his  duty,  free  from  other  sworn 
counsellors,  to  give  honest  advice,  for  which  he  is  responsible  in 
parhament.  I  may  observe,  however,|that  the  Chancellor  has  in 
all  ages  been  an  important  adviser  of  the  Cro-wn  iji  matters  of 
state  as  well  as  a  great  magistrate.!  Tlie  Chancellor  in  former 
times  was  frequently  prime  minister ;  and  altliough  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IJ.  is  the  k^twho  ostensibly 
filled  this  situation,  his  successors  have  alwafsbeen  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  have  often  taken  a  leading  part,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  directing  the  national  coimcOs. 

There  is  a  distinction  which  it  may  be  convenient  that  I  should 
explain  between  the  title  of  "  Chancellor  "  and  "  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seai"  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  in  very  early  times 
always  an  officer  called  "the  Chancellor,"  xai'  slo^iji',  or  "King's 
Chancellor"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Chancellors  of  bishops 
or  of  Counties  Palatine.  He  generally  was  intrusted  with  the 
personal  custody  of  the  Great  seal ;  but  occasionally  while  there 
was  a  Chancellor  the  seal  was  dehvered  to  another  person  who 
was  called  "  Custos  sigilli,"  or  "  Vicecancellaiius,"  and  did  all 
the  duties  of  the  office  connected  with  the  seahng  of  writs  and. 
grants,  and  the  administration  of  justice, — accounting  for  all 
fees  and  perquisites  to  the  Chancellor.  In  the  28fh  of  Henry  III. 
a  statute  passed  to  check  tins  practice :  "  Si  rex  abstulerit  sigil- 
lum  a  Cancellaiio,  quicquid  fuerit  interim  sigUlatum  irritum  ha- 
beatur."  However,  the  attempt  to  prevent  such  a  deputation 
soon  failed.  Chancellors  going  upon  embassies,  or  visiting  then- 
dioceses,  or  laid  up  by  long  sickness,  could  not  themselves  iise 
the  seal,  and  were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  office  to  a  rival, 

letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal;  but  the  nature  of  the  ofBce  remains  nn- 
changeil.  VVheii,  as  a  little  check  on  caneeliarian  favouriliam,  llie  mode  of  ap- 
poinlinff  a  Master  in  Chancery  was  changed  from  the  Chancellor  putting  on  hie 
bat  in  Court  (o  a  nomination  by  the  Crown,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  pat- 
ronage was  to  continue  with  Uie  Chancellor,  and  not  to  be  transferred  to  ibo 
Prime  Minister. 

*  The  limit  used  lo  be  twenty  marks  ;  but  since  the  new  valor  hnifficiorum  in 
the  time  of  Henty  VIII.  pounds  are  supposed  lo  have  been  substituted  for  markt. 
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from  whom  there  might  have  been  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
It  when  he  had  tasted  its  sweets.  Wherefore,  in  defiance  of  the 
law, — on  all  such  occasions  while  they  retained  the  favour  of 
the  Sovereign,  they  handed  over  the  seal  to  a  "Um-tenant" 
from  whom  they  cowld  at  any  time  demand  it  back.  By-and-by, 
between  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  one  Chancellor 
and  the  appointment  of  another,  the  Great  Seat,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  personal  custody  of  the  Sovereign,  was  sometimes 
intrusted  to  a  temporary  keeper,  either  with  limited  authority  (as 
only  to  seal  writs),  or  witfi  all  the  powers,  though  not  with  the 
rank,  of  Chancellor.  At  last,  the  practice  grew  up  of  occasion- 
ally appointing  a  person  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  with  the  tide  of 
"  Keeper,"  where  it  was  meant  that  he  should  permanently  hold 
it  in  his  own  right,  and  dischai^e  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it. 
Queen  Eb^bethj  evcr^aring  in  the  conferring  of  dignities, 
having^gtven  the  .Great  Seal  with  -file  titleof  "Keepel''*^to"Sil 
Nicholas  Bacon,  objections  were  made  to  the  legality  of  some  of 
Ms  acts, — and  to  obviate  these,  a  statute  was  passed*  declar- 
ing that  "the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  timebeing 
shall  have  the  same  place,  pre-eminence,  and  jurisdiction  as~the' 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England."  Since  then  there  of  course  never 
have  been  a  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  concur- 
rently, and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  tiUes  is,  that  the 
one  is  more  sounding  than  the  other,  and  is  regarded  as  a  higher 
mark  of  royal  favour.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  there  were  various  instances  of  the  Great  Seal  being 
dehvered  to  a  "  Lord  Keeper,"  who  not  rarely,  for  acceptable 
service,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "Lord  Chancellor;" 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  HI,  the 
title  of  "  Lord  Chancellor  "  has  always  been  conferred  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  Great  Seal,  and  "Lord  Keepers"  probably 
will  be  seen  no  more. 

We  have  still  to  treat  of  "Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal," — whom  it  may  conrinne  convenient  fo  appoint.  From 
very  early  times  there  had  been  a  custom  of  occasionally  giving 
the  Great  Seal  into  the  joint  custody  of  several  persons,  who 
held  it  under  the  Chancellor,  or  while  the  office  was  vacant. 
Immediately  after  the  Eevolution,  in  1689,  Serjeant  Maynard  and 
two  other  lawyers  were  appointed  by  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  execute  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Doubts 
were  started  as  to  their  powers  and  precedence,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  statute  1  W.  &  M.  c.  21.,  enacting  "that  commissioners 
so  appointed  should  have  all  the  authority  of  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  one  of  Uiem  being  empowered  lo  hear  interlocu- 
toiy  motions,  and  Die  presence  of  two  being  required  at  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  decree  or  affixing  the   Great  Seal  to  any  instni- 
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ment;  —  the  commissioners  to  rank  next  after  peers  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

On  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  Chancellor  was  designated 
"  Lord  High  ChanceUoi  of  Great  Britain,"  and  now  his  proper 
title  is  "  Lord^IJi^  Chancellor  of  .Great  Britain  arid  Jteland,"  — 
the  Great'  Seal  which 'he'Holits"te'8tiiying  the  ■will  of  tte  ^vef^ 
eign  as  to  acts  which  concern  the  whole  empire,  although  there 
are  certain  patents  confined  in  their  operation  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  respectively,  which  still,  pass  under  the  separate  Great 
Seals  appropriated  to  those  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 

The  appointment  to  the  office  of  I^ord  Chancellor  in  very  re- 
mote times  was  by  patent  or  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  or  by  suspending 
the  Great  Seal  by  a  chain  round  his  neck  t,  but  for  many  ages 
the  Sovereign  has  conferred  the  office  by  simply  dehvering  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  person  who  is  to  hold  it,  verbally  addressing 
him  by  tlie  title  which  he  is  to  bear.  He  then  instantly  takes 
the  oaths  t ,  and  is  clothed  with  all  liie  authority  of  the  office,  al- 
though usually,  before  entering  upon  the  pubUc  exercise  of  it, 
he  has  been  installed  in  it  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

The  proper innirr  of  thn  offirr  is  dim-in^  pleasv/re,  and  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  Great  Seal  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign,  or  by  his  demanding  it  in  pei^on,  or 
sending  a  messenger  for  it  with  a  warrant  under  the  Rivy  Seal 
or  Sign  Manual.  There  have  been  grants  of  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor for  life  and  for  a  time  certain,  but  these  Ivord  Coke  pro- 
noimces  to  be  illegal  and  void;  and,  while  its  poUtical  functions 
remain,  the  person  holding  it  must  necessarily  be  removable  with 
the  other  members  of  the  administration  to  which  he  belongs. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  observations  respecting  the  Great  Seal 

*  Bj  Art.  xxiv.  of  Ihe  nnLoii  with  Scotland,  it  is  protid  ed  that  there  shall  be 
one  Great  Seal  for  Ihe  United  Kingdom.  Tlie:*e  is  no  guch  provision  in  the  Act 
for  the  nnion  with  Ireland;  and  s.  3  of  30  &  40  G.  3.  c.  67.  provides  that  Ihe 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  may  eontinno  to  be  nsDd  as  theretofore.  But  patents  of 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  other  imperial 
acts,  are  nnder  the  seal  held  by  our  Lord  Cliancellor,  who  is  therefore,  in  some 
sense,  the  Chancellor  of  the  empire,  althottgh  be  has  no  judicial  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  realm  of  England, 

t  "  Porma  cancellarium  constitnendi,  rcgnanlo  Henrico  Scfundo.  fuit  appen- 
dcndo  magnum  Anglife  sigillum  ad  collum  contellarii  electi."  See  4  Insl.  87, : 
Camden,  p.  131. 

t  The  oath  of  office  consists  of  six  part?  :  "  1.  That  well  and  Irnly  he  shall 
serve  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  his  people  in  Ihe  office  of  Chancellor 
S.  That  be  shall  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people,  poor  and  neb,  after  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  realm.  3.  That  he  shall  truly  connsel  Ihe  King,  and  bis  conn- 
sel  be  snail  layne '  and  keep.  i.  That  he  shall  not  know  nor  suffer  tbe  hurt  or 
disheriting  of  the  King,  or  ihat  the  rights  of  ihe  Crown  be  decreased  by  any 
means  as  far  ss  he  may  let  it.  S.  If  he  may  not  let  it,  he  shall  make  it  clearly 
and  expressly  to  be  known  to  the  King,  with  his  true  advice  and  counsel.  6.  And 
that  he  shall  do  and  piuchose  the  King's  profit  in  all  that  he  reasonably  may,  as 
God  him  help."— 4  Inst,  88, 

1   An  old  Norman  word  signifying  to  conceal. 
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and  the  mode  of  applying  it.  It  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty,— the  c/avis  regni, — the  only  instrument  by  wliich 
on  solemn  occasions  the  will  of  the  Soveriegn  can  be  expressed.  * 
Absolute  faith  is  tiniversaJly  given  to  every  document  purporting'' 
to  be  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  having  been  duly  sealed  with  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.t 

The  law,  therefore,  takes  anxious  precautions  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  it.  To  counterfeit  the  Great  Seal  is  high  treason  J, 
and  there  are  only  certain  modes  in  which  tlie  genuine  Great 
Seal  can  be  lawfully  used. 

Letters  patent  ought  always  to  state  the  authority  under  which 
they  have  passed  the  Great  Seal.  In  early  times  we  find  such 
notices  as  these:  "  By  .the  king  himself,"  "  By  the  king  himself 
and  all  the  council,"  "  By  the  petition  of  the  council,"  "  By  the 
king  himself  and  the  great  councD,"  "  By  the  king  and  council 
m  fuU  parliament,"  "  By  letters  of  the  king  himself  of  the  sig- 
net," "  By  petition  in  parliament,"  "  By  the  king's  own  word  of 
mouth." 

To  guard  against  grants  improperly  passing  imder  the  Great 
Seal,  an  ordinance  wtm  made  in  lU3i;  requiring  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  not  fix  the  Great  Seal  to  a  gi-ant  without  authority 
under  the  Privy  Seal;  but  this  was  not  by  any  means  rigorously 
observed.  Tluis,  in  1447,  Henry  VI.  having  pardoned  a  person 
who  had  been  convicted  of  high  treason,  a  letter  sealed  with  the 
■'signet of  the  eagle"  was  sent  to  the  Chancellor,  commanding 
him  to  make  out  a  pardon  to  him  imder  the  Great  Seal,  with  this 
P.  S.,  "when  the  Mvj'e  Seale  shall  come  into  the  countrey,wee 
shall  sende  you  yomr  suflycient  warrant  in  this  behalf" 

Another  instance  of  this  king's  disregard  of  the  oflicial  forms 
intended  to  prevent  the  Crowii  acting  without  the  sanction  of  its 
advisers  we  have  m  the  negotiation  of  his  marriage.  In  1442 
instructions  were  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  empowering  am- 
bassadors therein  named  to  treat  for  an  alliance  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  but  the  King  afteiwards 
wished  to  "  set  in  general,"  that  he  might  have  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  Count's  daughters.  Instead  of  causing  so  important 
a  variation  from  tlie  original  instructions  to  be  executed  in  a 
proper  manner  under  the  Great  Seal,  it  was  merely  expressed  in 
a  private  letter  from  the  King  to  tlie  ambassadors  under  "tlie 
signet  of  the  eagle;"  — the   King  thus  trying  to  excuse  the  ir- 

•  1  Hale's  Plras  of  ihe  Crown,  di,  x.^■i. 

t  The  most  striking  illnsirmion  of  this  masim  is  giyon  by  the  course  piirsned 
by  Parliament  in  1788  and  1811,  when  from  the  mental  alienation  of  Gcomo  III., 
the  royal  aolliority  wns  eomjilclely  in  abeyanee.  Commissions,  without  any  roy- 
al warrant,  were  produoed  under  the  Gre'at  Seal  for  opening  parliament  and  giv- 
ing Ihe  royal  assent  to  ilie  Regency  Bill,  and  in  point  o(  law  tlioy  were  sapposed 
to  express  the  deliherate  will  of  hi ra  who  in  point  of  faci  was  uneo"-  -  -  * 
these  proeeedings.— Pari,  Bisl,  toI.  xxvii.  1162.:  Pari.  Ikb.  vol.  3 
IID2.  ' 

t  26  Ed,  3.  i25Hen.  € 
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regularity — "And  forasmuch  as  ye  have  none  iostraclions  of 
this  form  but  this  only  ivhich  pioceedeth  of  out  own  motion,  desir- 
ing therefore  that  ye,  notTvithstanding  all  other,  do  the  execution 
thereof,  we  have  signed  this  letter  of  onr  own  hand,  the  which  as 
yet,  wot  well,  we  he  not  mnch  accustomed  for  to  do  in  other  case." 
The  umbEissEuiors  declined  to  act  upon  that  letter,  and  informed 
the  King  tliat,  "  according  to  their  simple  -ivits,"  it  had  altogether 
superseded  tiieir  commission.  They  therefore  prayed  for  new 
powers;  and  another  commission  was  "issued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  which  expressly  authorised  them  to  select  any  one  of  the 
Covmt's  daughters  for  consort  to  His  Majesty."* 

On  many  occasions  King  Edward  IV,  enforced  directions  in 
letters  to  the  Chancellor  for  using  the  Great  Seal,  by  adding  his 
commands  in  his  own  handwriting.  Thus  Kirfcham,  ike  Master  of 
the  KoUs,  wliile  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  having  hesi- 
tated to  make  out  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  a  Spanish  ship  with- 
out a  warrant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  the  King  ordered  a  letter  to 
be  sent  to  him  under  the  signet,  expressing  surprise  at  his  non- 
eompUance  with  the  former  request,  and  commanding  him  that, 
immediately  on  sight  of  that  letter,  he  should  make  out  and  dehv- 
er  tlie  instrument,  and  that  he  should  afterwards  have  further  war- 
rant if  necessary.  "Albeit,"  tlie  King  adds,  "our  speech  to  you, 
us  thuiteth,  was  sufficient  warrant."  And  at  the  bottom  he  wrote, 
with  Ms  own  hand,  "  Sir,  we  will  the  premises  be  sped  ■without 
delay."  t 

Some  riots  having  occurred  at  Bristol,  the  Chancellor  was  order- 
ed by  a  letter  signed  by  the  King,  and  sealed  with  the  signet,  to 
make  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders ;  and  Edward 
wrote  on  it  with  his  own  hand,  "  Cosyn,  yff  ye  thynke  ye  schall 
have  a  Wanajit,  ye  may  have  on  made  in  dew  forme;  We  pray 
you  hyt  fayle  not."  } 

In  1479  the  Chancellor  was  ordered  to  grant  letters  patent  of  a 
corody  to  one  of  the  King's  servants  on  his  petition  signed  by  the 
King,  who  wrote  under  it,  "  My  Lord  Chanseler,  Wee  praye  you 
spede  thys  Bille,  and  take  hyt  for  your  warrant." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Edward  directed  a  ■writ  for  an  in- 
quisition to  be  made  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  "  Lady  Mother "  by 
a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  concluding  thus: — " This  we  wol you 
speed  in  any  wise,  as  our  tmst  is  in  you;"  adding  in  his  o^wn  hand, 
"My  Lord  Chanseler,  thys  most  be  don,"^ 

Much  greater  irregularities,  in  this  respect,  prevailed  under  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  and  Hie  practice  became  not  very  imcom- 
mon  for  the  Sovereign,  where  an  instrument  of  doubtful  legality 
was  to  pass,  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  it  with  his  own  hand. 

*  Jonrnal  of  Bishop  Beckingtotl,  p.  6. 
t  Ex  orig.  in  Tuir.  Lond. 

t  Warrant  here  evidently  means  letters  of  Privj  Seal,  withont  -ffliiph  the  King 
doubted  whether  his  order  would  be  obeyed. 
{  Ex  orig,  in  Tntr.  Loud. 
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Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  principles  of  responsi- 
ble government  were  fuUy  estabhshed,  the  Great  Seal  could  only 
be  lawfully  used  by  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords' 
Commissioners ;  and  unless  with  respect  to  the  seahng  of  writs  and 
commissions  of  coiu'se,  for  which  the  delivery  of  the  Seal  to  them 
IS  suiRcient  authority,  there  must  be  a  warrant  under  the  royal  sign 
manual  for  the  preparation  of  "a  bill"  or  draught  of  the  proposed 
patent.  This,  when  prepared,  is  superscrihed  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  sealed  with  the  Privy  signet  in  the  custody  of  a  Secretary  of 
.state;  then  it  sometimes  immediately  passes  under  the  Great 
Seal,  in  which  case  it  is  expressed  to  be  "per  ipsum  regem,"  "by 
the  king  himself; "  but  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  the  bOl,  so 
superscribed  and  sealed,  is  carried  to  the  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant  thereupon  to  the  Chancery,  in 
which  last  case  the  patent  is  expressed  to  be  "per  breve  de  priva- 
to  sigUio,"  "by  writ  of  privy  seal." 

In  early  times,  the  king  used  occasionally  to  dehver  to  the  Chan- 
cellor several  seals  of  different  materials,  as  one  of  gold  and  one 
of  sUver,  cut  with  the  same  impression,  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  hence  we  still  talk  of  "the  seak  being  in  commis- 
sion," or  of  a  particular  individual  being  "a  candidate  for  the 
leals,"  meaning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor; — although,  mth 
the  exception  of  the  rival  great  seals  used  by  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament during  the  civil  war  in  the  rime  of  Charies  l,  there  has  not 
been  for  many  centuries  more  than  one  great  seal  in  existence  at 
the  same  time.t 

When  on  a  new  reign,  or  on  a  change  of  the  royal  arms  or  style, 
an  order  is  majile  by  the  sovereign  in  council  for  using  a  new  Great 
Seal,  the  old  one  is  pnbhcly  broken,  and  tlie  fragments  become  the 
fee  of  the  Chancellor.? 

*  See  2  Inst.  551,555,;  2  Bl,  Com,  347, 

t  Tbe  rtcnoh  expression  of  "  Gnrde  dcs  ticeanx  "  arose  from  llio  Chaneellor  in 
Pmnce  alwajs  having  the  custixly  of  a  variety  of  different  seals  applicable  to  dif- 
fcrent  purposes.  In  Engkncl  the  same  person  lias  had  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal ;  bat  this  waa  contrary  to  law  and  usage,  the  one  being  a 
check  upon  the  other. — I  Hale's  Picas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xvi. 

t  This  i>eing  the  general  rule,  an  omicable  contest,  honoris  causd,  arose  upon 
tlie  subject  between  two  of  the  most  diBtingnisJicd  men  who  have  ever  held  the 
office.  Lord  Lyndlratst  was  Chnncciior  on  the  accession  of  William  IV  ,  when  by 
an  order  in  conncil  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  hia  Majesiy's 
cliief  engraver.l  but  wlien  it  w»a  finished  and  an  order  was  made  for  using  it,2 
Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor.  I,;ord  Lyndhnrat  claimed  the  old  Great  Seal  on 
the  ground  that  the  transaction  must  be  referred  back  to  the  dale  of  tlie  first  order, 
and  that  the  fruil  must  therefore  he  considered  aa  having  fallen  in  his  lime;  while 
Lord  Brougham  insisted  that  the  point  oF  linio  to  be  regarded  was  the  moment 
when  the  old  Great  Seal  ccaaed  to  he  ihe  "  etavis  regni,"  and  that  there  was  no  ex- 
ception lo  the  general  rule.  The  matter  being  submitted  to  the  King  as  supreme 
judfTQ  in  sneh  eases,  hia  Majesty  equitably  adjudged  that  the  old  Groat  Seal  should 
be  divided  between  the  two  noble  and  learned  litigan is,  and  as  it  consisted  of  two 
parts  for  making  an  impression  on  both  sides  of  the  wax  appended  to  letters  pa- 

1  4tli  August,  1830,  3  .31st  Angusl,  1831,  Books  of  Privy  Council. 
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Tlie  close  Roll  abounds  with  curious  details  of  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  this  Great  Seal  was  kept  in  its  "white  leathern  hag 
and  silken  purse"  under  the  private  seal  of  the  Chancellor.  There 
was  a  rule  that  he  should  not  take  it  out  of  the  realm ;  and  this 
was  observed  by  all  Chancellors  except  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  in 
1521,  carried  it  with  him  into  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  sealed  writs 
with  it  at  Calais, — a  supposed  violation  of  duty  which  formed  one 
of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  Indeed,  ttie  better  opinion  is, 
that  the  Great  Seal  cannot  be  used  out  of  the  realm  even  by  the 
sovereign.  Edward  I.  having  himself  afiixed  the  Great  Seal  at 
Ghent  to  a  confirmation  of  the  charters,  the  Earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  objected  that  tliis  act  in  a  foreign  country  Tvas  null, 
and  the  charters  were  again  confirmed  under  tlie  Great  Seal  on  the 
King's  return  to  England* 

Some  readers  may  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  w^hether  there  are  any 
emolumenta  belonging  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  besides  the  frag- 
ments of  tlie  old  Great  Seal  when  a  new  one  is  adopted.  I  shall 
hereafter  present  copies  of  grants  of  salary,  and  tables  of  fees  and 
allowwices,  showing  the  profits  of  this  high  ofiicer  in  different 
reigns.  In  the  meanwhile  it  must  suffice  to  say,  flmt,  on  account 
of  his  distinguished  rank,  his  important  duties,  his  great  labours, 
and  the  precariousness  of  his  tenure,  he  has  generally  received  the 
largest  remuneration  of  any  servant  of  the  crown.  In  early  times 
this  arose  mainly  from  presents,  and  I  am  afraid  from  bribes.  The 
deficiency  was  afterwards  often  supphed  by  grants  oFIaud  from 
the  crown,  which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Somers. 
Then  came  the  system  of  providing  for  the  ChanceUor  and  his 
family  by  sineciu'e  places  in  possession  and  in  reversion.  Now  all 
these  places  are  abolished  together  with  all  fees ;  and  parliament  has 
provided  a  hberal,  but  not  excessis£i.fiS£d_aalaEy  ^or  the  holder  of 
the  Great  Seal,— watharefired  allowance  wheriTie  has  resigned 
it  to  enable  liim  to  maintain  his  station,  and  still  to  exert  himself 
in  the  public  service  as  a  judge  in  the  House  of  Lords  ^md  in  the 
Privy  CounciLt  A.j^  "W^f' 

I  shall  conclude  this  preliminary  discourse  wth  the^iotice  of 
certain  forms  coimected  with  the  Great  Seal,  to  which  high  impor- 

tent,— one  representing  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  on  horseback,— 
the  destiny  of  the  two  parls  respectivelT  should  he  determined  by  lot.  His  Majes- 
ty's judgment  was  much  applauded,  aiiif  he  graciously  ordered  each  part  to  be  sec 
in  a  splendid  silver  aalver  with  appropriate  devices  and  ornaments,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  late  and  present  Keeper  of  liis  Conscience  aa  a  mark  of  his  personal 
respect  for  them. — The  ceremony  of  breaking  or  "damasking  "  the  old  Gceai  Seal 
consists  in  the  Sovereign  giving  it  a  gentle  tilow  with  a  hammer,  al^cr  which  it  is 
mipposed  to  he  broken,  and  has  lost  all  its  virtue  But  to  counterfeit  the  old  Great 
Seal  is  (reason.  So  held  in  the  9th  of  Edward  IV  of  counterfeiting  llie  great  senl 
of  Henry  VI.,  althoagh  this  soTereign  had  been  aitainled  as  an  nsurper.— I  Hale's 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  177. 

•  A.  D.  1299.     See  Blnck.  Law  Tracts  315. 

I  Lord  Loughborough  vrm  the  first  Chancellor  who  had  a  retired  allowance  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  present  arrangement  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham.  See 
a  4,3.  VV.  4.  c.  122. 
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iaiice  lias  sometimes  been  attaclied,  and  which  have  given  rise  to 
serious  controversies. 

By  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, when  addressing  their  Lordships,  is  to  be  uncovered;  but  he  is 
covered  when  he  addresses  others,  including  a  deputation  of  the 
commons. 

When  he  appears  in  his  official  capacity  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  receives  messengers  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Ijords,  he  bears  in  his  hand  the  purse  con- 
taining (or  sui>poscdto  contain)  the  Great  Seal.  On  other  occa- 
sions it  is  carried  by  his  purse-bearer,  or  lies  before  him  aa  the  em- 
blem of  his  authority.  When  he  goes  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  wears  his  robes,  and  is  attended  by  his 
mace-bearer  and  purse-bearer.  Being  seated,  he  puts  on  his  hat 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  upper  House;  and  then,  having  uncov- 
ered, gives  his  evidence. 

Althmigh  the  Lord  Chancellor  no  longer  addresses  the  two 
Houses  at  the  opening  or  close  of  a  session  of  parliament,  he  still 
is  the  bearer  of  the  royal  speech,  which,  kneeling,  he  delivers  into 
the  hand  of  the  Sovereign. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  take  the  oaths  for  any  piupose 
in  the  Com't  of  Chancery,  the  Lord  Cliancellor  meets  him  as  he 
approaches  Westminster  Hall,  and  waits  upon  him  into  court  The 
Prmce's  Chancellor  holds  the  book,  and  the  oaths  are  read  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  Lord  Chancellor  sits  covered  while  the 
oaths  are  administered,  the  bar  standing.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
then  waits  on  the  Prince  to  the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,* 

When  a  younger  son  of  the  King  is  to  take  the  oaths,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  meets  him  at  the  steps  leading  from  the  Hah,  to  the 
Court,  and  conducts  him  into  coiut.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls 
reads  the  oaths,  the  senior  Master  in  Chancery  holding  the  book. 
His  Lordship  sits  covered,  the  bar  standing.  He  then  uncovers, 
lakes  the  piu^e  in  his  hand,  and  attends  his  Koyal  Highness  down 
the  steps  into  the  Hall.t 

When  peers  take  the  oaths  before  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  the  dep- 
uty usher  holds  the  book,  while  a  deputy  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
reads  the  oaths.  The  Lord  Chancellor  sits  covered  during  the 
lime  the  peers  are  in  coiirt,  except  at  their  entrance  and  departure, 
when  he  rises  and  bows  to  them.J 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  comes  into  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  bv  the  Recorder  invites  the  Lord 
Lord  Chancellor  to  dinner  at  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
■  mains  covered,  and  does  not  return  any  answer  to  the  inhalation,  t 

I  have  only  further  to  state  respecting  the  privileges  and  disa- 

*  Case  of  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwardfl  George  II.  Dickens,  xxix. 
t  Cati  of  Duke  of  Cumbwland,  I6th  June,  1755.  Dickens,  sxx. 
1  Dickens,  xaxii 

4  Ex  relatione  it  Lord  Chnncellor  who  never  would  be  wimtiiig  in  anv  point  of 
flue  courtesy  to  high  or  low— Lord  Lyndhursr. 
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bilities  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  by  stat.  24  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13.,  he  is  entitled  "  to  weare  in  his  apparell  velvet  satene 
and  other  silkes  of  any  colours  excepte purpure,  and  any  manner  of 
furres  excite  chke  genettes." 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  Lives  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  held  the  office  thus  imperfectly  described. 
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OF    THE    CHANCELLORS    UMDES    THE    AROLO-SAXON    KIHGS. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  neglect  our  history  and  anti- 
quities prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  But  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  not  only  are  we  indebted  for  our  ianguEige  and  for  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  the  towns  and  yOlages  in  England,  but  for 
our  political  institutions ;  and  to  them  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
whatever  has  most  benefitted  and  distinguished  us  as  a  nation.* 
It  is  a  point  of  filial  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  to  commemorate  and 
to  honour  the  individuals  among  them  who  in  any  department  at- 
tained to  great  eminence.  Of  those  who  filled  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  fittle  has  been  handed  down 
to  us ;  but  that  little  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

According  to  Selden,  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  among 
the  Saxons,  had  Augmendus  for  his  "  Chancellor"  or  Referendan- 
iM,  the  officer  who  received  petitions  and  supplications  addressed 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  made  out  writs  and  mandates  as  Gustos  Le- 
gu.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  be- 
nevolent ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  Augustine  from  Eome  on 
im  holy  mission  and  that  he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Code  of 
Laws  then  pubhshed,  which  materially  softened  Eind  improved 
many  of  the  customs  which  had  prevailed  while  the  Scandinavian 
(Hvinities  were  still  worshipped  m  England,  t 

There  are  three  others  whose  names  arc  transmitted  , 


to  us  as  having  been  Chancellors  to  Anglo-  Saxon  kings 


[a.  d.  758.] 


without  any  history  attached  to  them,  legendary  or  au- 


_  [a.  d.  825.1 
thentic,  —  Cekwona,  under  OfTa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  '*'  °'  ' 
Bosa,  under  Withlofe,  and  Swithulphus,  under  Berthulp.  t 

Next  comes  the  Chancellor  so  celebrated  for  his  pluvious  propen- 
eity,  St  SwiTHiM,  who  held  the  office  imder  two  sovereigns,  and  of 
whom  much  that  is  true,  as  well  as  much  that  is  fabulous,  has  beea 
transmitted  to  us.  We  can  trace  his  history  as  certainly  as  that 
of  Bcde  or  Alcuin,  and  he  left  like  them,  among  his  countrymen,  n 
bright  reputation  for  learning  and  ability,  which  was  rationally 
cherished  till  obscured  by  the  miracles  afterwards  imputed  to  him. 

Swithin  was  a  native  of  Wessex,  and  was  bom  at  the  very  cora- 

*  The  dpscendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  scorn  deatineil  lo  be  by  far  ihe  mosl  ntt- 
merous  nrirt  poKcrful  race  of  mankind,— orcapying  not  only  the  British  Isles  in 
Knrope,  but  the  whole  of  America  from  Mexico  to  the  Polar  Seas,  and  the  whole 
of  Australia  and  Polyncsk.  The  English  language  will  soon  he  sfwkcn  hj'  an  infi- 
nitely greaitr  number  of  civilised  men  than  ever  was  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  ot  the 

t  Seidell's  OiBce  of  Chancellor,  2  Dugd.  Or.  Jnr.  38.  Phillpol'a  Calal<^u8  of 
Chancellors.    Spel.  Glosa.  Cancellarius,  p.  109. 
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mencement  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  educated  in  a  monas- 
tery at  Winchester,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  snch  ardour  that  he  made  wonderful  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  having  been  ordained 
presbyter  in  830  by  the  Bishop  of  Hebnaston,  was  selected  by 
King  Egbert  for  his  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwuif*  He 
soon  showed  a  capacity  for  state  affiurs,  and  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  continuing,  like  his  successor,  &-Becket,  while 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice,  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  the  heir-apparent.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King  without  interruption,  and  by  his  counsels  to 
have  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  states  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy into  one  great  kingdom. 

f  -n  filfi  1  ^^  ^^^  accession  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  throne,  he 
'-  ■  ■  ''  retained  his  office  of  Chancellor,  and  was  in  still  high- 
er favor.  So  wise  a  minister  was  he  esteemed,  that  WUUam  of 
Malmesbury,  referring  to  his  swuy,  says  the  ancient  opinion  of 
Plato  WHS  verified  in  this  reign,  that  "  a  state  would  be  happy  when 
philosophers  were  kings,  or  kings  were  phOosophers."  Alstan, 
Bishoj)  of  Sherborne,  took  a  more  conspicuous  lead,  and  several 
times  in  person  conducted  the  army  to  battle  against  the  Danes; 
but  Swithin  guided  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as  being 
personally  beloved  by  him.  He  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, being  recorded  as  the  17th  prelate  who  had  filled  that  see. 
He  proved  a  devoted  friend  to  the  church,  hitherto  slenderly  pro- 
vided for  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  he  procured  a  law  to  pass 
in  the  Wittcnagomot  for  the  universal  and  compulsory  payment  of 
tithes. 

But  the  nation  was  most  of  all  indebted  to  him  for  instilling  the 
rudiments  of  science,  heroism,  and  virtue  into  the  infant  mind  of 
the  most  Olustrious  of  our  sovereigns.  The  son  of  Ethelwulf,  af- 
terwards Alfred  the  Great,  was,  from  childhood,  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Chancellor,  who  assisted  his  mother  in  teaching  him 
to  read  and  to  learn  the  songs  of  the  Scalds,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  him  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  visible  in  the 
twilight  of  refinement  which  still  lingered  in  Italy. 

On  Swithin's  return  to  England,  his  last  years  were  disturbed 
by  the  successes  of  the  Danish  invaders,  and  not  having  the  mih- 
tary  turn  of  some  ecclesiastics  and  Chancellors,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  episcopal  house,  employing  himself  in  acts  of  piety  and 
charity.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  862,  having  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  buried,  not  in  the  Cathedral,  but  in  the  churchyard 
lunong  the  poor.t 

*  William  of  Malmeabury  represente  thst  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  sUle 
before  he  had  the  care  of  ihe  King's  son.  "  Naturii,  incluRtriaijue  Uudaliilis  aadi- 
tara  Ketiia  non  eB'ugit.  Quotirca  ilium  hactcnns  exi'oluii,  ui  et  muliii  iic'poliornm 
ejus  consilio  transi^eret,  et  filimn  Adulfam  ejn?  maijiaterio  loearel." —  JV.  Malm. 

t  "  Jam  vero  liia;  prsesenti  Talefaci.:ru3  poiitificali  authorlEate  prfficopit  aatanti- 
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He  was  muoh  admired,  by  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country,  having  first  established  in  England,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Pope,  the  payment  called  "  Peter's  pence."  In  conse- 
quence, about  fifty  years  after  his  death,  he  was  canonised. 

Now  comes.the  legend  of  St.  Swithin.  It  was  thought  that  the 
body  of  the  Saint  ought  to  be  translated  from  the  churchyard  to  be 
deposited  luider  the  high  altar,  and  the  15th  of  July  was  fixed  for 
that  ceremony, — when  there  were  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions ever  seen  in  England.  But  he  highly  disapproved  of 
this  disregard  of  his  dying  injunction,  and  sent  a  tremendous  rain, 
which  contimted  without  intermission  for  forty  days,  and  until  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Ever  since  he  regulates  the  weather  for 
forty  days  from  the  day  of  his  proposed  translation,  laying  down 
this  rule,  that  as  that  day  is  fair  or  foul,  it  will  be  fair  or  foul  for 
forty  days  thereafter. 

The  founders  of  the  Keformation  in  England  seem  either  to  have 
believed  in  his  miracnious  powers,  or  to  have  entertained  a  very 
grateful  recollection  of  his  services  to  the  Church,  for  they  have 
jireserved  the  15th  of  July  as  a  Saint's  day  dedicated  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Swithin.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  what  is  authentic  and  what  is  fabulous  in  his  history,  t 

ToEKETEL  is  the  first  English  Chancellor  with  whom  ^ve  can 
be  said  to  be  really  acquainted.     He  was  of  Ulustrious  p  „„.  , 

birth,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelwald,  and  the  grand-  '  '  '  J 
son  of  Alfred.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  learning,  piety,  and 
courage.  Taking  priests's  orders,  his  royal  uncle,  Edward  the 
Elder,  immediately  oifered  nim  high  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
This  he  declined,  thinking  that  it  might  interfere  mth  the  civil  em- 
ployments which,  notwithstanding  his  tonsure,  he  prefened.     Ih- 

bns,  nt  estra  ecdcsUoi  cndaver  Enumhnmarcnt;  ubi  et  ptdibna  prietereuntium  et 
itilUcidiis  ex  nito  rorantilmn  esset  obno!iium."~Vrni.  oj  Malm.  242. 

*  See  Phillpot's  CatalogtK  of  Chtacdlort,  p.  I.  Gostelin.  Vit.  Smtkini. 
ilenry  of  HuntingcloD.  Wm.  of  Malmesbnr j,  i3esl.  Beg.  Angl.  p.  161.  Spelmia'i 
Life  of  Alfred.    do  Gest.  Pout.  24?. 

t  Most  of  Lord  Chancellor  Swithin's  decisions  Iiave  perished,  but  I  find  one  case 
reported  which  was  brought  judicially  before  him.  and  in  which  he  gave  specific  re- 
lief, although  seemingly  the  remedy  was  at  common  law  by  an  action  of  trespass. 
An  old  woman  came  (o  complain  to  him  that  the  eggs  in  her  basket  which  she  wai 
carrying  to  market  had  all  been  wantonly  broken.  "  Is  ante  se  addncta  mulier- 
cuts  annis  et  pannis  squalidfe  querelam  auscultat,  damnam  suspirat,  misericordia 
mentis  cunrtantcm  miracatum  eiicitat  slatimque  porrecto  crucis  signo,  fracturam 
omnium  ovornra  con  solid  at."— H'ni.  of  Malm.  242. 

There  is  murh  faith  in  the  Ex-chancellor,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Scotland, 
where  for  many  centories  there  has  been  this  proverb ; — 

"  Si.  Swithin's  dny,  gif  ye  do  rain, 
Por  forty  days  it  wilL  remain  ; 
St,  Swithin's  day,  and  je  he  fair, 
Tor  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair." 
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gulphus  infoTins  us  that  the  King  thereupon  made  him  his  Chan- 
cellor and  Prime  Minister: — "  Cancellariiim  suum  ernii  conatituit, 
ut  qiiffionnqnc  negotia  temporalia  vel  spiritiialia  Regis  jtidieium  ex- 
pectabant,  iliius  consilio  et  decreto  (nam  tiuitEe  fidei  et  tam  pro- 
fundi iogenii  tenebatm)  omnia  tractaicntcr,  et  tractata  irrefraga- 
bilem  sententiam  sortirentur. "  * 

[a  d  925  1  "^^  retained  his  office  under  his  cousin  Athelstan,  who 
'  ■    '        ■'  by  his  advice  flrat  took  the  title  of  "  King  of  England."  i 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Brunenburgh,  so  celebrated  in  the  relicS 
\x  D  038  1  ^^  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  poetry,  in  which  Athel- 
<-  '  '  ''  Stan  had  to  fight  for  his  crown  against  five  confederated 
nations,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Britons,  Chancellor 
Tnrketel  rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  The  citizens  of  London  marched  under  his  banner,  and 
supported  by  Singin  with  the  men  of  Worcestershire,  he  penetrat- 
ed into  the  midst  of  the  Scots,  killed  the  son  of  their  king,  and 
compelled  Constantine  himself  to  seek  safety  in  ffight  Some  his- 
torians relate  that,  although  the  ChanceUor  led  his  troops  to  the 
scene  of  actiori,  he  refused  himself  to  mix  in  the  fight,  because  the 
canons  prohibited  to  clergymen  the  effusion  of  blood;  but  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  age,  tiiiat  an  exception  was  allowed  in  war  un- 
dertaken for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  a  pagan  inva- 
sion, and  we  shall  find  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  successors  com- 
bating stoutly  in  the  field  even  against  Christian  adversaries  t 

Turketel  still  continued  Chancellor  under  the  two  succeeding 
Ta  d  940  1  ™onarchs,  Edmund  and  Edred,  the  brothers  of  Athel- 
[a'  d  946  1  ^^^"'  ^'^^  '^'^^  likewise  "  Consihaiius  primus,  prtecipu- 
L  '  ■  "'  us  et  a  secretis  famiharissimus." }  As  Edred  was  af- 
flicted with  a  lingering  and  painful  disease  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  the  sceptre  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  he  was  obhged  not  only  to  superintend  the  administration 
of  justice  and  to  conduct  the  civil  government  of  the  kingdom,  but 
on  several  occasions  to  command  the  military  force  both  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

In  a  fit  of  reUgious  enthusiasm,  while  still  powerful  and  prosper- 
.  jj  g^g-jOus,  he  suddenly  bade  adieu  to  worldly  greatness  for 
L  ■  "  '-I  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  It  is  related,  that  going 
on  a  message  from  the  King  to  Archbishop  Wolstan,  it  chanced 
that  his  road  lay  by  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins  in  recent  warfare,  and  now  only  afforded  a  miserable 
shelter  to  three  aged  monks.  Touched  by  their  piety  and  resigna- 
tion, he  bebeved  himself  divinely  inspired  with  the  design  to  en- 
ter into  their  society,  and  to  restore  their  house  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. Haying  obtained  permission  to  carry  this  design  into  effect, 
— before  his  civO  extinction,  in  imitation  of  a  dying  caliph,  he  sent 

•  Ingulphi  Hist.  g.  h.    Dng.  Or.  Jnr.  32. 

t  His  father  and  grandfather  haij  been  styled  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
flieir  predecessors  merely  hings  of  Wessex. 
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the  public  crier  thiough  the  streets  of  London,  where,  during  four 
reigns,  he  had  exercised  such  authority,  announcing  to  the  citizens 
that  the  Chancellor,  before  quitting  his  office  and  entering  into  the 
monastic  order,  was  anxious  to  discharge  all  his  debts,  and  offered 
to  make  threefold  reparation  to  any  person  whom  he  might  have 
injured.  Every  demand  upon  him  being  liberally  satisfied,  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  Chancellor  into  the  King's  hands,  made  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  his  great  possessions,  put  on  the  monastic 
cowl,  was  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  recovered  for  the 
abbey  all  that  it  had  lost  in  the  Danish  wars,  endowed  it  with  fresh 
wealth,  was  elected  Abbot,  and  procured  from  the  King  and  the 
Witan  a  confirmation  of  all  the  rights  which  his  house  had  ever 
enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which 
he  voluntarily  renounced,  on  the  ground  that  his  experience  as 
Chancellor  made  him  consider  it  a  violation  of  justice  and  an  in- 
centive to  crime.  He  survived  twenty-seven  years,  performing,  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  tlie  duties  of  his  new  station,  and  de- 
claring that  he  was  happier  as  Abbot  of  Croyland  than  Chancellor 
of  England.*    He  died  in  975. 

The  next  Chancellor  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  -was  Adul- 
pnus  under  King  Edgar;  but  we  are  not  told  what  part  r  „.„  . 

he  took  in  the  measures  of  this  peaceful  and  prosperous  '^"  ^'  ^ 
reign,  t 

Ethclred,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  978,  had,  for  his  first  Chan- 
cellor, AtFKic,  the  eleventh  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  of  whom  nothing 
memorable  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  King  then  made  a 
very  whimsical  disposition  of  the  office,  which  he  meant  to  be  per- 
petual,—  "dividing  it  between  the  Abbots  for  the  time  being  of 
Ely,  of  St  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  of  Glastonbury,  who 
were  to  exercise  it  by  turns ;  — the  Abbot  of  Ely,  or  some  monk  by 
him  appointed,  acting  as  Chancellor  four  months  yearly  from  Caii- 
dlemas,  and  the  other  two  abbots  each  four  months  successively, 
making  up  the  twelve."  t  Lord  Coke  commenting  upon  this  ar- 
rangement says,  "  Albeit  it  was  void  in  law  to  grant  the  chancel- 
lorship of  England  in  succession,  yet  it  proveth  that  then  there 
was  a  Court  of  Chancery." } 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  three  Abbots  actually  discharged 
their  duties,  or  how  long  they  enjoyed  the  office.  If  the  grant  was 
not  revoked  as  illegal  at  the  accession  of  Edmund  Ironside,  we 
ne  ed  not  doubt  that  it  was  violated  on  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
by  Canute,  who  probably  employed  one  of  Ms  own  countrymen  to 
assist  liim  in  administering  justice  to  his  new  subjects. 

•  Ingul.  25—52.    Ordine,  340.  t  Or.  Jur.  32. 

j:  The  words  of  hii  old  monk  of  E!j  are  :  "  Statuit  atqne  concessit  qoaleniiB  Sc- 
clesia  de  El;  exlnnc  et  semper  in  Regis  curia  CancelUrii  agcret  dignitatem  quod  el 
aliis,  Sancli,  viz,  Angnstini  et  Glaconiie  Ecclesiia  conslituit.  nc  abbatea  istorum 
ccenobiorum  vicissim  nssignatis  auccedcndo  lemporibas,  annum  trifaric  dividerint 
ria  omatibus  aXltaia  miniatrHndo."    See  Dog  Off.  Ch.  {  I. 

6* 


t  4  Inst. ; 
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tVe  have  no  further  notice  of  any  Chancellor  till  the  reign  Of 
■  J  04 '5  1    Edward  the  Confessor.     During  his  long  exile  in  Nor- 

U'  °'  -J    niandy  he  had  contracted  a  taste  not  only  for  the  lan- 

guage, hut  also  for  the  usages  of  that  country ;  and  among  other 
Norman  fashions,  he  introduced  that  of  having  a  great  seal  to  tes- 
tify the  royal  will  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  all  mat- 
ters of  government.  Seahng  had  been  occasiontdly  resorted  to  hy 
his  predecessors  on  solemn  occasions  * ,  but  they  then  only  used  a 
private  seal,  like  the  prelates  and  nobles;  and  puhhc  documents 
were  generally  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  Chancellor,  or  by 
the  King  affixing  to  them  the  sign  of  the  cross.  A  lai^e  state  seal 
was  now  made,  upon  the  model  which  has  been  tbllowed  ever 
since.  It  bore  the  representation  of  the  King,  in  his  imperial  robes, 
sitting  on  his  tlirone,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
sword  in  his  left,  with  the  inscription  "  Sigillum  Edwardi  Anglo- 
rum  Basilci."  t 

Leophic  was  the  Confessor's  first  Chancellor  t ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  great  seal  had  been  adopted  in  his  time,  as  he  is 
[  104'>1    ^'^^  recorded  as  having  used  it.     We  know  that  it 

[A.  D.  iU4t).j  ^^^  -^  ^^  custody  of  WuLwius  his  successor.  A 
royal  charter  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  framed  by  him,  thus 
concludes ; — "  Ut  hoc  decretum  a  nobis  promulgatum  pleniorem  oh- 
tineat  vigorem,  nostra  manu  subter  apposite  signo  robomvimus,  at- 
qae  fidehbus  nostris  prfesentibus  roborandum  tradidimus,  nostrse- 
que  imaginis  sigiUo  insuper  assignari  jussimus,"  &c.,  with  the  at- 
testing clause,  "  Wulwius,  regite  dignitatis  Caocellarius,  relegit  et 
SigiUavit,"  &e.  § 

The  next  Chancellor  was  Eeimbaldus,  who  likewise  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  as  we  find  by  another  charter  of  the  Confessor  to 
the  Church  of  Westminster,  thus  authenticated  :  —  Ego,  Reirabol- 
dus.  Regis  Canceltarius,  relegi  et  sigillavi,  &c.  When  he  was  pre- 
vented by  absence  or  indisposition  from  acting,  his  duties  were 
performed  by  Swardus,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Thus  another  charter  of  the  Confessor,  gmnting  many 
manors  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  has  this  concluding  clause : 
— "Ad  ultimum,  cartam  istam  sigillari  jussi,  et  ipse  manu  mea 
propria  signum  crucis  impressi,  et  idoneos  testes  annotari  pra^ce- 

*  Thus  on  inspecting  an  old  Saxon  charter  of  King  Edgar  to  the  atbey  of  Por- 
»hore,  still  extant,  three  labels  are  to  be  seen  for  seals  to  be  appended  bj  ;  and  God- 
fric,  Archdeaeon  of  Worcester,  writing  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  of  this  very  charter, 
says  :  "  Noverit  sanctitas  vestta,  verum  esse  quod  eonscripti  Imjua  scriptum  origi- 
nale  in  virtule  Sanelse  Trinitatis  eigilla  Iria,  trinm  personarnnt  anlenticarurn,  aS 
TBritatem,  iriplici  eonHrmatione  commendat;  Es6  ftntetn  sigillnra  priniiim  illnairii 
Bcgis  Edgari ;  secniidnm  Sancti  Dunstani  Cant.  Arch. ;  teriii  Alfeii  Dneis  Mercio- 
mm  sieut  ex  diligenti  literaram  impresserum  inspections  evidentcr  accept."  Dag. 
Off.  Chan.  §  8. 

t  See  an  engraying  of  it,  Palgrftvc's  History  of  England,  i.  328.,  taken  from  the 
or^nal  in  the  British  Museum.  An  admirable  picture  by  words, — of  the  Chancel- 
lor sitting  in  the  Witteuagemot,  wilt  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  same  Tsluablt 

t  SpeL  Gloss.  1C9.  f  Or,  Jur.  34. 
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pi."  Then  follows :  —  Swardus,  notarius  ad  vicem  Reimbaldi  rt- 
gia  (Ugnitatii  cancelhrii,  hanc  cartam  scrips!  et  subscripsi."  * 

Lord  Coke  is  justified  in  his  contemptuous  assertion  that  Poly- 
dor  Virgil,  in  affirming  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror,  "perperam  erravitt:"  hut  he  himself  was  very 
imperfectiy  acquaieted  with  its  history,  and  we  are  still  left  much 
in  the  dark  respecting  its  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
bestowed  in  the  Saxon  times.  Then,  as  long  after,  the  little  learn- 
ing that  existed  being  confined  to  the  clei^,  we  need  not  doubt 
that  a  post  requiring  the  art  of  writing  and  some  knowledge  of  law, 
was  always  filled  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  as  it  gave  constant  ac- 
cess to  the  person  of  the  King,  and  was  the  highway  to  prefer- 
ment,—  even  if  the  precedence  and  emoluments  belonging  to  it 
were  not  very  high,  —  it  must  have  been  an  object  struggled  for 
among  the  ambitious.  Human  nature  being  ever  the  same,  we 
may  safely  believe  that  at  that  early  period,  as  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  was  the  prize  sometimes  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  sometimes  of 
intrigiie  and  servility. 

As  we  approach  the  sera  of  the  Conquest,  we  find  distinct  traces 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who,  though  in  sacred  orders,  were 
well  trained  in  jurisprudence,  and  assisted  the  Chancellor  in  pre- 
paring writs  and  grants,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  service  of  the  royal  chap- 
el. They  formed  a  sort  of  college  of  justice  of  which  he  ivas  the 
head.  They  all  sate  in  the  "Wittenagemot,  and,  as  "  Law  Lords," 
are  sup])Osed  have  had  great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
assembly,  t 


CHAPTER  11. 

or     THE     CHANCELLOKS     PROM     THE     CONQUEST     TO     THE     JlEIIiN    OK 

From  the  Conquest  downwards  we  have,  with  very  few  interrup- 
tions, a  complete  series  of  Chancellors.  Yet  till  we  r  ^  ^^gg  , 
reach  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  records  begin    '   '     '  '> 

which  are  still  extant,  containing  entries  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Great  Seal,  we  can  seldom  fix  the  exact  date  of  their  appointment ; 
and  we  glean  what  is  known  of  them  chiefly  from  the  charters 
which  they  attested,  from  contemporary  clu-oniclers,  and  from  monk- 
ish histories  of  the  sees  to  which  they  were  promoted. 

Few  of  those  who  held  the  office  imder  &e  Norman  monarchs 
before  Henry  H.  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  they  appear  mostly  to  have  confined  themselves  to  their 
official  duties,  in  making  out  writs,  superintending  royal  grants,  au- 
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thenticating  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  by  affixing  the  Great  Seal  to 
all  instruments  which  ran  in  his  name,  and  by  sitting,  in  a  suljordi- 
nate  capacity,  in  the  Aula  Regia  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  olfice  of  Chief  Justiciar,  introduced  by  William,  long  con- 
tinued to  confer  great  splendour  on  those  who  held  it,  while  the 
highest  functions  of  the  Chancellor  were  considered  those  of  being 
aJmoncr  and  secretary  to  the  King.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Eayenx*, 
William  Fitzosborae,  and  William  de  Wairenne,  successively 
Justiciars,  were  men  of  historical  renown ;  they  assisted  William 
in  his  great  military  entcrpise ;  tliey  afterwards  toot  an  active  part 
in  imposing  the  yoke  on  the  conquered,  and  they  governed  the 
realm  as  viceroys  when  he  occasionally  visited  his  native  domin- 
ions. Till  Thomas  ?i-Becket  arose  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  own 
ago  and  of  posterity,  the  Chancellors  were  comparatively  obscure. 

They  probably,  however,  were  WiUiam's  advisers  in  the  great 
changes  which  he  made  in  the  law^  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. English  writers,  with  more  nationality  than  discrimination  or 
candour,  have  attempted  to  show  that  he  was  caUed  Conqueror, 
merely  because  he  obtained  the  crown  by  election  instead  of  he- 
reditary descentt  In  all  lustory  there  is  not  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  subjugation.  Not  only  did  almost  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  change  hands  —  the  native  Enghsh  being  reduced  to  the 
thralls  of  the  invaders — but  legislative  measures  were  brought 
forward,  either  in  the  sole  name  of  the  Sovereign,  or  through  the 
form  of  a  national  coiincQ  under  his  control,  seeking  to  alter  the 
language,  the  jurisprudence,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  %  It 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  asceitained  distinctly  by 
whose  suggestion  and  instrumentality  the  French  was  substituted 
for  the  English  tongue  in  all  schools  and  courts  of  justice ;  the  in- 
tricate feudal  law  of  Nonnandy  superseded  the  sunplicity  of  Sax- 
on tenures ;  trial  by  battle  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  joint 
judgment  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  in  the  coimty  court;  the  sep- 
aration was  brought  about  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tions ;  and  the  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  planned  andaccom- 
phshed,  of  which  we  have  the  residtin  Domesday,  "  the  most  valuB' 
ble  piece  of  antiquity  possessed  by  any  nation."  }  But  while  there 
is  blazoned  before  us  a  roll  of  aU  tlie  warlike  chiefs  who  accompa- 
nied William  in  his  memorable  expedition,  and  we  have  a  minute 

*  He  was  ■William's  uterine  brother,  and,  tliougli  an  ccclesinslic,  lie  whs  a  dia- 
tingnished  miUtary  leader.  In  the  famona  Bayeux  tapestry  giving  a  piclofiol  hi»- 
lory  of  the  Conqnost,  he  makes  (be  greatest  figure  next  to  William  *ni  HaroM. 
The  other  Justiciars  of  this  reign  were  hurdlT  leas  eminent. 

t  As  in  the  lavf  of  Scotland  property  acquired  by  an  individual  is  called  hia  con- 

%  The  -sitality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  institutions  at  last  prerailcd, 
but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  such  a  striking  instance  of  race  tyrannising  oyer 
race,  as  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  de- 
icendants. 

f  Hume. 
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account  of  the  life  and  character  of  all  those  ■who  took  any  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battles,  sieges,  and  insurrections  which,  marked 
his  reign,  wc  are  left  to  mere  conjecture  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  justice  was  administered  under  him  * ,  and  the  measures  of 
his  civil  government  were  planned  and  executed,  t 

But  I  must  now  proceed  to  give  the  names  of  William's  Chao- 
cellors,  with  such  scanty  notices  of  their  history  as  .  iofi7  1 
can  be  furnished  from  the  imperfect  materials  which    ^**  °*  '^ 

are  preserved  to  ua. 

In  1067,  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  he  had  ob- 
tained the  submission  of  a  considerable  part  of  England,  although 
it  was  not  till  long  after  that  he  reduced  the  northern  and  western 
counties  to  his  rale,  he  appointed  as  his  first  Chancellor,  Maurice, 
a  Norman  ecclesiastic,  who  had  accoini>anied  him  as  his  chaplain 
when  he  sailed  from  St.  Vallery  for  the  coast  of  England. 

We  know  little  with  certainty  of  the  acts  of  this  functionary  be- 
yond hia  perusing  and  sealing  a  charter  by  which  the  Conqueror, 
after  the  example  of  the  Confessor,  granted  large  possessions  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  t 

in  the  usual  course  of  promotion,  Maurice,  being  Chancellor,." 
was  made  Bishop  of  London.  Here  we  find  him  highly  celebrated' 
for  his  exertions  to  rebuild  St.  Paul's.  The  year  before  his  conse- 
cratioD  the  greatest  part  of  the  City  of  London,  built  of  wood,  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  Cathedral  where  it  now  standJs,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  But  by  his  pious  exhortations,  assisted  by  a  royal  grant, 
it  rose  from  its  ashes  with  new  magntficence.4 

Maurice  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  ChanceDor  on  his  first  appoint- 

*  A  very  ample  report  of  the  cause  ciltbre  hetweon  Oao,  as  Earl  of  Kent,  &nd 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Penenden  Heath,  before  Chief  Justiciary 
Godfrey,  has  come  down  ta>  na,  but  no  nodce  of  any  other  judicial  proceeding  in 
thia  reign  can  be  traeed. 

t  In  classic  antiquity  lawgivers  vpcre  honored  not  less  than  ronquerors,  and  all 
the  most  celebrated  laws  of  Kome  bore  the  names  of  their  authors  ;  hnt  in  onr  own 
history  (horreseo  refcrens)  oblivion  seems  to  awnic  all  tijose  wlio  devote  themselves 
to  legal  reform.  We  do  not  tnow  with  any  ccrlainty  wtio  framed  the  Statutes  of 
Westminster  in  iho  time  of  Edward  I ,  the  Statute  of  Fines,  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
the  Btfltnle  of  Wills,  or  the  Statnta  of  Frauds,  allhoni;h  they  ought  to  have  been 
commemorated  for  ronferring  lasting  benefit  on  their  lOUDtrj'. 

"  Sed  omnes  illaprimabiles 

Ureuentur,  ignotiqne  longa 
Noete,  carcut  quia  vnte  saero." 
The  Grenvilie  Act  for  the  (rial  of  controverted  elections  was  the  first  which  con- 
ferred any  edot  on  the  name  of  its  author,  and  Fox's  Libel  Act  is  almost  the  only 
other  down  to  onr  own  times. 

t  The  charter  is  thus  attested,  "  Ego,  Mauritius  Cancel larius,  favendo  leffi  et 
sigillasi."  4  Inst.  78  — The  words  of  the  Conqueror's  first  charter  are  corioOS, 
■'Ego,  Willielmus,  Dei  gratia.  Rex  Anglonim,  Dnx  Nonnannorum,  et  Princepl 
Cenomannorum,  hoe  prieeeplum  seribere  priecepi,  el  ncriptum  hoc  signo  Dominica 
lie  confirmando  +  stabilivi,  nostrieque  imaglnis  sigQlo  insuper  assifnari  ouMtti," 

i  W.  Malmesb,    De  Geslis  Pontiiicum,  lib.  ii. 
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ment  but  for  a  short  space  of  time,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  William  never  to  allow  his  great  seal  to  remain  long  in 
the  same  hands,  Spelman  represents  him  as  having  been  again 
Chancellor  in  1077  *,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  continned 
a  person  of  considerable  influence  during  the  whole  of  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign. 

We  have,  however,  no  disttuct  account  of  the  part  which  he 
f  1 1  n/1 1    ^^^  took  in  public  affiiiis  till  Rufus  was  accidentally 

lA.  D.  IIUU.J  j^-jjg^  ^y  gj^  Walter  Tyrrel  while  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest.  Henry,  the  king's  yoiuiger  brother,  who  was  of  the  party, 
in  violation  of  the  superior  claims  of  Robert,  then  absent  in  Nor- 
mandy, hastened  to  London  to  claim  the  vacant  tlirone.  In  those 
days  anointment  by  a  prelate  was  supposed  to  give  a  divine  right 
to  kings,  and  the  commencement  of  a  reign  was  calculated  from 
the  day  of  the  coronation,  not  from  the  death  of  the  predecessor. 
The  privilege  of  crowning  the  Kings  of  England  has  always  been 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy  as  Primate, 
but  Anselm  from  his  quan'el  with  the  late  King  was  now  in  exile. 
Henry  in  this  extremity  applied  to  Maurice,  the  Ex- chancellor,  and 
overcame  his  scruples  respectmg  the  law  of  primogeniture  by  a 
share  of  the  royal  treasure,  which  he  had  secured  to  himself  as  he 
passed  through  Winchester,  and  by  which  history  records  his  usiu-- 
pation  was  accomplished.  On  the  third  day  from  the  tragical  end 
of  Rufus,  Maiuice  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign in  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 

The  Great  Seal  was  now  again  within  his  reach,  but  he  prefer- 
red the  quiet  use  of  his  riches,  and  the  hope  eagerly  cherished, 
though  never  realised,  of  succeeding  to  flie  primacy.  He  died  in 
1107,  still  Bishop  of  liOndon,  having  seen  a  rapid  succession  of 
eight  or  nine  Chancellors  after  Ms  own  resignation  or  dismissal. 

The  Conqueror's  second  Chancellor  was  Osmond.  Dngdale  tmd 
Spelman  leave  the  year  of  his  appointment  uncertain,  and  we  rnight 
never  have  been  informed  of  his  having  filled  this  office,  had  it  not 
been  that  in  1078  he  vras  promoted  to  flie  bishopric  of  Sarum,  and 
we  find  some  account  of  him  in  the  annals  of  that  see.  He  was, 
of  course,  a  Norman,  for  now,  and  long  after,  no  Saxon  was  pro- 
moted to  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  Having  come 
over  with  WiUiam,  and  fought  for  him  Jn  the  field,  he  was  first 
made  Earl  of  Dorset.  —  and  now  beuig  girt  with  a  swiDrd,  while  he 
held  the  Great  Seal  in  one  hand,  a  crosier  was  put  into  the  other.t 

Of  Osmond's  conduct  in  liis  office  of  Chancellor  few  particulars 
are  transmitted  to  us ;  but  lie  is  said  to  have  been  much  in  the 

*  Gloss.  Series  Canoell,  Angl. 

t  Such  a  combination  long  rontinned  very  common,  nnd  the  Reformation  eren 
difl  nol  recognise  the  aepnrmion  which  now  prevails  between  sacred  and  secular 
employments.  James  I.  had  a  bishop  for  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ; 
CbarlEB  I.  had  a  bishop  for  his  Lord  Treasurer ;  Qacen  Anne,  with  the  loud  appro- 
bation of  Swift  and  the  Hij;h  Church  party,  had  a  bishop  for  her  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  one  of  her  ambassadors  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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confidence  of  the  Conqueror,  who  consulted  him  about  all  the  most 
arduous  and  secret  affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  confiding  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  tlie  administration  of  justice.  William  of 
Malmesbury  is  his  chief  panegyrist,  celebrating  his  chastity,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  deep  leamiiig,  and,  above  all,  his  love  of  sa- 
cred music, — representing  as  the  only  seade  on  his  character  his 
great  severity  to  penitents,  which  was  caused  by  his  own  immacu- 
iato  hfe.  After  Ins  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  sarcerdotal  duties. 

He  is  the  first  Chajicellor  I  have  to  mention  as  an  author.  His 
principal  work  was  "  A  liistory  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Alden, 
a  Saxon  Saint,  the  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne."  He  likewise  com- 
posed the  service  "secundum  usum  Sanim,"  which  remained  in 
great  repute,  and  was  followed  in  the  West  of  England  till  the 
Reformation.* 

From  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror,  dated  in  1069,  confirming  a 
grant  of  the  Confessor  to  Leofric,  who  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, and  from  another  charter  of  the  Conqueror,  dated  in  1073, 
granting  lands  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  City 
of  liondon,  we  know  that  the  Great  Seal  was  at  those  times  held 
by  ARFASTUst,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Helmstadt,  in 
Germany.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
adventurers  who  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  which  the 
Pope  had  blessed  when  William  proclaimed  his  grand  enterprise. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  in  1070  appointed  Bishop  of 
Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  a  see  estabhshed  there  as  early  as  673.  In 
1075  he  removed  the  see  to  Thetford,  where  he  died  in  1084.$ 

Of  his  successor  we  know  little  but  the  name,  there  being  no 
description  added  to  it  to  tell  us  from  what  country  he  sprang,  or 
what  other  office  he  ever  filled ;  but  a  charter  granted  at  this  time 
by  tlie  Conqueror  to  the  monks  of  St.  Florentius  of  Andover  is 
witnessed  and  authenticated  by  Baldrick  as  King's  Chancellor.  ( 
He  was  no  doubt  King's  Chaplain,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  any  higher  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Altliough  the  custody 
of  the  Great  Seal  was  in  those  days  considered  a  certain  step  to  a 
bishopric,  premature  death  or  loss  of  power  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  this  aspirant. I! 


"-|-  Ego  Arfabtus  CAMCEi.LAEirs." 
J  Vido  Spclm.  Glosa.  109,  where  l;e  is  stated   to   have  been   twice  Chancellor. 
The  see  WAS   soon   afier  removed  to  Norwiuh,  k  here   it  has  eycc  aincs  remained. 
Annal.  Winton.  Antl-  Sax.  I.  S94.    Weaver,  827. 
i  Inspex.  Pat  Ed.  2.  p.  2.  MS.    Lold.  Chron.  Sor.  1. 

I  It  ia  said  that  the  poetical  tiamc  for  a  belt  or  girdle  was  laken  from  this  Chas- 
oellor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  woni  one  of  uncommon  magnificence. 
''  Athwart  hia  breast  a  Baldric  brave  he  ware 
Tbat  shined  like  twinkling  elsis  with  stones  most  precious  rare." 
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Next  came  Herman,  with  whose  origin  and  history  we  are  well 
icqnainted.  He  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  before  the  coming  in 
of  William  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne. 
It  is  a  curious  consideration  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  there 
was  the  most  familiar  interconrse  between  England  and  Nonnan- 
dy;  the  French  language  was  spoken  at  his  Court*,  and  many 
Nonnaas  were  employed  by  him.  Of  these  Hennan  was  one  of 
the  most  favoured,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  arti- 
fices which  liis  native  prince  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  being 
designated  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  derogation  of  the  rights 
of  the  true  representative  of  the  line  of  Cerdic,  and  of  the  claims 
of  Harold,  who  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  Saxon  dynaaty. 
Lmnediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  he  sent  in  his  adhesion 
to  Wilham,  and  he  steadily  supported  him  in  the  protracted  strug- 
gle which  took  place  before  the  Norman  yoke  was  imposed  upon 
the  whole  of  England.  For  reasons  not  explained  to  us,  he  wished 
to  remove  his  episcopal  see  from  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum,  which 
has  been  so  often  talked  of  as  a  decayed  borough,  but  which 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  describes  as  being  at  this  time  such  a 
wretched  place,  that  "  a  miserable  commerce  was  carried  on  there 
in  water."  t  He  was  gratified  in  this  whim,  and  his  services  were 
farther  rewarded  by  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Welson,  who  being  appointed 
Bishop  of  Thetford  soon  gave  up  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor,  and  re- 
tired to  the  dischai^e  of  his  spiritual  duties,  t 

The  Conqueror's  last  Chancellor  was  William  Giffard,  who, 
though  promoted  to  the  rich  see  of  Winchester,  eageriy  retained 
the  Great  Seal.  He  was  a  very  dexterous  man,  who  coidd  accom- 
modate liimself  to  the  various  tastes  of  persons  and  times.  Though 
once  deprived  of  office  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  afiairs,  and  for 
a  considerable  interval  baiHed  in  his  schemes  for  recovering  it,  he 
at  last  contrived  to  be  reinstated;  and  he  was  Chancellor  under 
three  successive  sovereigns. 

He  was  not  incapable  of  giving  good  advice,  and  of  taking  the 
liberal  side  when  it  suited  his  interest.  Although  he  had  heartily 
concurred  in  the  oppression  of  the  Saxons  in  the  early  part  of 
William's  reign,  and  had  declared  that  they  were  to  be  considered 
aliens  in  Iheir  natii  e  land,  and  had  assisted  m  the  meisures  for  up- 
setting English  law  and  extirpating  the  English  language,  yet, 
when  the  two  great  Earls,  Morcar  and  Edwin,  appeared  still  for- 
midable and  discontent  among  the  natives  had  liecomc  so  deep 
(md  general  as  to  t'lieaten  a  dangerous  revolt,  the  Chantellor  join- 
ed with  several  otlier  prelatta  m  praying  that  the  conquered  people 

"  A  radinnt  BALimicK  o'er  liis  shoulders  tied 
Sustiiiii'il  the  sworJ  tliat  (jlittcr'd  at  his  side."        Pope. 
But  this  probably  arose  from  the  difiieulty  of  finding  any  other  etvmology  for  the 

*  Soi  Thipry's  History  of  the  Norman  Conqaesf 

t  De  Ge=t.  Pont.  lib.  ii.  t  Spel.  Gloss.  109. 
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might  be  emancipated  from  some  of  the  galling  disabilities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Conqneror  to  re- 
store a  few  of  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  which,  though  seemingly  of 
no  great  importance  for  the  protection  of  general  liberty,  gave  ex- 
treme satisfaction  by  creating  the  hope  of  further  concessions.  He 
was  associated  with  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
the  grand  Justiciar,  in  the  government  of  the  country,  ^*'  °"  '■^°'-\ 
while  the  Conqueror  was  engaged  in  hia  last  fatal  campaign 
against  the  French  King. 

When  Eufus  suddenly  presented  himself  in  England,  announc- 
ing his  father's  death,  and  claiming  the  crown,  Giffard  at  first  cor- 
dially supported  him,  and  gained  him  the  good  will  of  the  native 
English  by  promises  to  them  of  good  treatment  and  of  enjoying 
the  licence  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  coniirmed  in  the  office  of  Chancellor.  This,  howev- 
er, he  did  not  then  long  hold.  It  is  suspected  that,  thinking  he 
discovered  in  the  public  mind  a  strong  feehng  for  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  influenced  by  the  promise  of  still  higher  promotion 
from  Prince  Eobert,  he  was  engaged  in  the  abortive  conspiracy 
among  the  Borons  in  favour  of  that  imfortunate  prince.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  liim,  and  he 
was  relegated  to  his  see  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  We 
lake  leave  of  him  for  the  present. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  more  unscrupulous  than  himself, 
KoEERT  Blobt,  a  Norman  who,  with  several  brothers, 
had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror.*  He  laughed  at  ^*'  "■  ^^^^-i 
the  conciliatory  policy  which  had  been  lately  adopted,  and  keenly 
abetted  the  king  in  ^  the  arbitrary  proceedings  now  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  English.  Although  in 
high  favour,  he  could  not  obtain  a  mitre  till  he  had  been  Chancel- 
lor five  years,  and  then  he  owed  his  promotion  to  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness with  which  the  King  was  visited.  The  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  Lincoln  had  been  kept  long  vacant,  that  their  rich  temporali- 
ties might  swell  the  royal  revenue.  The  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Conscience  had  in  vam  pointed  out  to  him  the  impiety  of  this 
practice,  till  his  arguments  were  enforced  by  a  disease  which  left 
the  royal  spoliator  little  hope  of  recovery.  Now,  for  the  good  of 
Ids  soul,  he  bestowed  the  primacy  on  Anselm,  who  afterwards  be- 
came so  famous  a  champion  of  the  church,  and  Lincoln  was  the 
prize  of  the  Chancellor  himself  But  there  was  still  much  difficul- 
ty in  getting  possession  of  the  see ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  penitent 
monarch  become  convalescent  tlian  his  appetite  for  ecclesiastical' 
property  returned  in  full  force,  and  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of 
large  pecuniary  contributions  that  he  would  accept  the  homage  of 
the  new  bishop.t     The  better  to  enable  him  to  support  these,  Bloet 

*  The  family  still  sahsisls  in  Monmouth ehiro,  the  name  being  now  spelt  Blaet 

t  "  Afitrwarits  rcijeniiiig;  himatlF  of  sucli  lilieralh)'  in  that  lie  had  not  kept  it 

loHjrer  in  his  hands  towards  the  enriching  of  his  coffers,  ha  derised  a  shift  how  to 
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himself  set  up  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  chaich  ])refemient,  while 
he  ivas  guilty  of  great  extortion  in  his  office  of  Chancellor ;  and  he 
hecame  famous  above  all  his  predecessors  for  venality  and  op- 
pression. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  end.  Some  assert 
that  for  his  crimes  he  was  thrown  into  prison  hy  the  King,  where 
he  died ;  while  others  circumstantially  state  that  he  contrived  to 
keep  the  King  in  good  humour  by  laj^e  presents ;  tliat  riding  to- 
gether near  Woodstock,  the  Chancellor  fell  from  his  horse  in  an 
apoplectic  fit ;  and  tliat  being  carried  into  the  palace,  he  presentiy 
died,  the  King  lamenting  over  him.  Lord  Coke  dryly  observes  of 
him,  "  that  he  lived  without  love,  and  died  without  pity,  save  of 
those  who  thought  it  pity  he  lived  so  long."  Yet  he  is  not  without 
admirers ;  he  was  of  agreeable  manners,  and  he  softened  censure 
by  an  ostentatious  disclaimer  of  principle,  so  that  the  w^orld,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  so  profligate  as  he  pretended  to  be,  gave  him  credit 
for  some  portion  of  latent  honesty.  By  one  writer  he  is  character- 
ised as  "  a  handsome  man,  well  spoken,  and  of  a  serene  mind." 
His  death  happened  in  1090.* 

.  The  odiimi  which  Bloet  excited  was  much  softened  hy  his  suc- 
cessor, Chancellor  Flambaud,  —  a  monster  unredeemed  from  his 
vices  by  any  virtue  or  agreeable  quality.  His  original  name  was 
Eannlphus  or  Ealfc,  but  he  afterwards  aequired  the  nickname  of 
Flambard  or  "  devouring  torch,"  which  stuck  to  him,  and  by  which 
he  is  known  in  historj'.  Of  the  lowest  origin,  he  reached  high  sta- 
tion by  extreme  subtlety  and  by  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  evil 
arts.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  the  first  practising  advocate  I  read  of 
who  ■was  made  Chancellor.  Having  begun  his  career  as  a  com- 
mon informer,  he  took  to  the  practice  of  the  law^,  and  being  "  a 
pleader  never  to  he  daunted,  —  as  nnrcstmined  in  his  words  as  in 
his  actions,  and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  as  the  turbulent  f 
he  rose  to  great  eminence  both  in  tlie  civU  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
Of  course  he  was  a  priest,  %  Bred  in  Normandy,  he  was  faimbai 
with  the  language  as  well  as  the  law,  now  introduced  into  England 
He  siicceeded  in  making  liims elf  useful  to  the  Ex-ehancelloi  Mau 
rice.  Bishop  of  London,  who  employed  him  and  introduced  him  at 
Court.  There  he  was  found  a  ready  and  efficient  instrument  of 
extortion  and  tyranny,  and  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  He  first  act- 
ed as  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  tlic  King,  and  on  tlie  dis- 

wipe  the  biBhop'i  nose  of  some  of  liis  gold,  which  he  performed  nftcr  tliia  manner. 
He  caused  the  bishop  to  be  sued,  qnnrelingUe  charging  him  that  he  h«d  wrong- 
fullie  nsarped  eerteine  possessions  taguiher  with  the  citie  of  Lincoln  which  apper- 
teioed  10  ilie  see  of  Yorko.  Wliieh  although  it  wiis  but  a  forged  cavillation  and  a 
Bhamefull  untruth  ;  yet  could  not  the  bialiop  be  delivered  out  of  that  tronble  till  ho 
had  paiil  to  the  king  5O001.— /f.  Hollinsh.  ii.  34, 

•  Anglia  Sacra,  irol  ii.  6H4,  Hunt  l)e  Contemptu  Mundi,  698,  Spel,  Gloss, 
109.  Or.  Jur.  1.  Turcer's  History  of  England,  i,  406.  Lives  of  Chanoellors,  i,  4, 
Perkes,  S2. 

t  William  of  Malmesbury. 

J  The  true  maxim  was  "  buIIus  causidicna  nisi  clerieus,"^ 
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grace  or  dcatJi  of  Bloet,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him.  His 
ingenuity  was  now  sedvilonsly  employed  in  de\ising  new  methods 
of  raising  money  for  his  rapacious  employer.  The  liberty  of  hunt- 
ing was  eircnmscribed  by  additional  penalties ;  new  offences  were 
created  to  midtiply  fines ;  capital  punishments  were  commuted  by 
peciuuajy  mulcts,  and  a  fresh  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  ordered 
to  raise  the  renders  to  the  Crown  of  those  estates  which  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  underrated  in  the  Eeeord  of  Domesday,  and  to 
discover  ancient  encroachments  on  the  royal  domains  *  Though  a 
churchman  he  openly  advised  the  King  to  apply  the  revenues  of 
the  oluuch  to  his  own  use.  So  greatly  was  Rufns  delighted  with 
these  services,  tliat  he  pronounced  Chancellor  Flambard  to  be  the 
only  man  who  to  please  a  master  was  \villing  to  brave  the  ven- 
geance of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.t 

In  the  midst  of  the  ill-will  and  the  envy  which  the  Chancellor 
excited,  a  plot  was  laid  to  get  rid  of  liim,  —  very  different  from  the 
intrigues  of  modern  times  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.  Ce- 
roid, a  mariner  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  service,  set  on  by 
rival  courtiers,  one.  day  pretended  to  come  to  him  as  a  messenger 
from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  step  into  a 
boat  on  the  margin  of  the  Tliames,  that  he  might  visit  this  vene- 
rable Prelate,  represented  to  be  lying  at  the  pouit  of  death  in  a  vil- 
la on  the  opposite  bank.  "When  the  Chancellor  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river  the  boat  was  suddeidy  turned  down  the  stream, 
and  he  was  soon  forcibly  taken  from  it,  put  on  hoard  a  ship,  and 
carried  out  to  sea.  The  intention  was,  that  he  should  be  thrown 
overboard,  but  fortunately  for  him,  before  this  vras  executed,  a  tre- 
mendous storm  arose ;  a  superstitious  dread  overtook  some  of  those 
engaged  to  murder  him ;  tliey  quarrelled  among  themselves ;  Ce- 
roid, the  chief  conspirator,  was  induced  by  entreaties  and  promises 
to  put  him  ashore ;  and  on  the  third  day,  to  the  amazement  and 
terror  of  his  enemies,  he  appeared  at  Court  with  the  Great  Seal  in 
his  hand,  as  if  notliing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

He  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  consideration  of  a 
present  of  lOOOi  extracted  from  him  by  the  King,  who  had  been 
taught  by  him  to  keep  ecclesiastical  benefices  long  vacant,  and  then 
to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 

According  to  some  authorities  Flambard  was  farther  advanced  to 
the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Grand  Justiciar,  but  at  all  events  he 
ajtpears  to  have  held  the  Great  Seal  along  ^-itli  his  other  employ- 
ments (whatever  they  were)  till  the  end  of  this  reign. 

On  Itnfns  coming  to  his  iintimely  end,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  broke  out  against  his  obnoxious  minister;  and  to  satisfy  the 
pnbhe  clamour,  Flambard  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  new 

*  Hie  jiiffenom  frandiilo litis   stimalalioniliua  inqniclnvit  Regem,   incilans  nt 
lot  ills  A  ngl  ice  roviscfet  duseriptionem,  Anglicaqne  icUiim  comprobar-  ■•-'"'"*- 
parlitioncm,  saliilitijqua  reciilerit,  tiim  advents  qitam  indigenia  quicqnid  i 
uUi-a  cprtam  dimcnsiuncm,     Ord.  Vital.  678. 
f  ttlalnies.  69.  ISM, 
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government.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  lived  sumptuously  on  the  al- 
lowance which  he  received  from  the  Exchequer,  and  presents 
which  were  sent  hiin,  till,  having  lulled  the  vigilance  of  his  keep- 
ers, he  contrived  to  escape.  In  the  bottom  of  a  pitcher  of  wine 
sent  to  solaee  him  was  concealed  a  coil  of  rope.  He  invited  the 
knights  who  guarded  him  to  dine  with  him  and  partake  of  the 
wine;  they  remained  drinking  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  when 
they  had  at  last  recUned  on  the  floor  to  sleep,  the  Ex-chancellor, 
with  the  aid  of  this  rope,  let  himself  down  from  the  window*,  and 
was  received  by  his  friends,  who  conducted  him  to  the  sea-shore 
and  safely  landed  him  in  Normandy.  He  was  there  kindly  enter- 
[a  d  11051  ^^^^"^  ^y  Duke  Hobert,  and  notwithstanding  his 
'  '     '  "■'    many  misdeeds,  and  the  perils  he  had  run,  he  was 

afterwards  restored  to  his  see,  and  he  peaceably  ended  liis  days  in 
his  native  land.  A  month  before  he  died  he  caused  himself  to  b^ 
carried  from  the  castle  to  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedi'al  of  Diu- 
ham,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  rank 
in  the  county,  he  began  with  many  groans  to  repent  him  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  church  confessing  that  his  proceedings  had 
been  prompted  not  by  necessity  but  by  the  purest  avarice.  Ajfler 
this  confession,  he  proceeded  to  make  restitution,  and  the  charter 
is  preserved,  sealed  on  tlie  occasion  ^vith  his  episcopal  seal,  by 
wliich  he  restores  to  the  monks  tlic  lands  of  which  he  had  deprived 
them.  The  penitent  language  of  this  charter  is  very  strong,  and 
we  may  hope  that  it  was  sincere  —  Ea  omnia  quEe  eis  voluntate 
etcupiditatemeaabstuleram,  sciatis  me  eisdem  in  perpetuum  pos- 
sidenda,  mali  facti  pcenitens,  et  misericordiam  quserens,  super  al- 
tare  Sancti  Cuthberti  per  unnulum  reddidisse."t  Nevertheless  he 
was  branded  to  all  posterity  as  "  the  plunderer  of  the  rich,  the 
exterminator  of  the  poor,  and  the  confi^eator  of  other  men's  in- 
heritances, "t 

Henry  L  wbs  no  sooner  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  means  we 
\a  d  11001  ^"•^^S^^ii'^s'l^^i'^^helifeofliord  Chancellor  Maurice, 
'   ■     '  '    now  Bishop  of  London  i ,  than  he  restored  the  Great 

Seal  to  William  Gippaed,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  from  the 
infamous  conduct  of  the  last  two  Chancellors,  in  spite  of  his  incon- 
sistencies and  want  of  steady  principle,  had  come  to  be  regarded 
with  some  respect ;  and  the  new  Sovereign  aimed  at  popularity  by 
thisappointment,  as  well  as  by  the  commitment -and  threatened 
punishment  of  Flambard. 

When  Duke  Kobert  returned  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and 
invaded  England,  claiming  the  crown  both  as  his  birthright  and 
under  the  agreement  with  Rufus,  it  .was  generally  felt  that,  from 
his  incapacity  to  govern,  notwithstanding  Ms  personal  bravery,  he 

•  This  window,  with   the  miillion  to  which  the  rope  was  attached,  maj  etill  be 
admired  hy  antiquaries  in  the  Tower, 
t  rommunicated  to  mo  Ity  one  of  the  present  prebendaries, 
t  William  of  Malmcsbnrj--  5  Ante,  p.  42, 
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had  not  for  a  moment  any  chance  of  success,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
GiiEird  adhered  steadily  to  the  youngest  brother,  fo  whom  he  had 
sworn  altegianee.  He  continued  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  under  him 
for  six  years,  until,  after  the  conquest  of  Nonnandy  and  the  impris- 
onment of  Eobert,  the  formidable  dispute  broke  out  with  Anselm 
respecting  investitures.  Giilard's  feelings  as  a  churchman  out- 
weighed his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
leaning  wliich,  as  Chancellor,  he  must  have  had  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  He  took  a  decided  part  with  tlie  Primate, 
and  re-echoed  the  words  of  Pascal,  the  Pojie,  "  Priests  are  called 
gods  in  Scriptiu-e,  as  being  the  vicars  of  God;  and  will  you,  by 
your  abominable  pretensions  to  grant  them  their  invesfitiu'e,  assiune 
the  right  of  creating  them."* 

Henry  dismissed  him  from  the  oiEce  of  Chancellor,  and  banished 
him  the  kingdom.     After  the  compromise  with  An-    .  iin71 

sclm,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese,  but  he  '■'**  ^'  -^^"'-J 
was  never  restored  to  favoiu-.  He  lived  some  years  m  tranquil- 
lity, and  dying  at  Winchester  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there. 
He  is  famed  for  having  huOt  the  palace  in  Southwark,  near  Lon- 
don Bridge,  in  wliich,  for  many  centuries,  the  Bishops  of  "Winches- 
ter resided  when  they  visited  the  metropolis,  and  tlie  site  of  which 
belongs  to  the  see.  He  likewise  founded  a  convent  for  monks  at 
Framley,  and  another  for  nuns  at  l^unton.t 

On  the  dismissal  of  Giffiird,  Henry  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
appointed  a  layman  for  his  Chancellor,  but  persons  in  orders  only 
were  then  considered  quahfied  to  hold  tlie  office.  He  selected  one 
who,  though  a  priest,  had  not  yet  received  much  preferment,  and 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  submissive  to  the  royal  will.  This 
was  RoGEE,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  was  of  obscure  ori- 
gin and  of  defective  education,  but  who,  from  his  parts  and  his 
phancy,  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  this  and  the  succeeding 

Roger  began  his  career  as  a  country  pai-son, — the  incumbent  of 
a  smsdi  parish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Tlie 
story  goes,  that  Prince  Henry,  then  in  the  employment  of  his 
brodier  Robert,  accidentally  entered  with  some  of  his  companions 
the  litUe  church  in  which  Roger  was  saymg  mass.  The  priest 
recollecting  tliat  soldiers  do  not  generally  hke  long  prayers,  and 
being  more  anxious  for  favour  on  earth  than  in  heaven,  dispatched 
the  service  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Wliereat  they  were  all  so 
well  pleased  that  the  Prince  jestingly  said  to  him,  "  Follow  my 
camp," — which  he  did;  —  and  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  pre- 
ferment of  the  man  who  was  ailerwards  Lord  Chancellor,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  Chief  Justiciar,  and  who  had  gi'eat  influence  in 
disposing  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

Hcmy  at  first  employed  him  only  as  chaplain,  "but  as  he  kcjit  uji 

*  Eadmer,  p.  61. 

t  Or.  Jur.  1,     Spel.  Gloss.  109.    De  Gestis  Ponl.  lib.  i. 
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his  reputation  for  short  prayers  and  showed  other  coiirtier-hke  qual- 
ities, though  he  was  rather  illiterate,  he  was  appointed  private  sec- 
retary, and  gained  the  entire  good  will  of  the  Prince.  Since  thc! 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  he  had  been  a  sort  of  humble 
dependant  at  court,  —  generally  liked,  but  not  much  respected, — 
and  hardly  considered  fit  to  be  promoted  to  any  high  station.  Hen- 
ry, afraid  of  clerical  pride  and  obstinacy,  —  in  hia  present  difficulty 
to  find  a  pliant  priest,  conferred  the  Great  Seal  upon  him,  with  the 
title  of  Chancellor. 

Roger's  faculties  always  expanded  with  his  good  fortune.  He 
now  showed  much  dexterity  in  business,  and  executed  aO  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King,  and  even 
of  the  public.  Without  seeming  to  desert  the  interest  of  his  order, 
he  supported  the  royal  prerogative,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  accommodation  with  Anselm,  which  suspend- 
ed to  a  future  time  the  collision  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre. 
Henry  rewarded  him  with  the  Bishopric  of  Sahsbury,  and  grants 
of  many  manors. 

When  he  had  filled  the  office  of  ChanceDor  for  some  years,  he 
'resigned  it  for  the  still  higher  one  of  Chief  Justiciar*,  which  he 
held  till  near  the  conclusion  of  this  reign.  He  was  now  really 
prime  minister,  although  the  title  was  not  yet  known  in  any  Eu- 
ropean monarchy,  —  and  during  the  King's  residence  in  Normandy, 
sometimes  for  years  together,  he  governed  England  as  Regent. 

He  is  much  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  conducting  the  negotiations 
[  D  1 120  1  i^^sP^*^tinS  th^  succession  to  the  Croivn  after  the  mel- 
'■*■  ■'    ancholy  shipwreck  in  which  the  King's  only  son  per- 

ished. Matilda,  his  iiughter,  married  first  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
and  then  to  Geoffry,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  the  great  object  of  his 
affections ;  and  his  solicitude  now  was  that  she  might  succeed  him 
in  all  his  dominions.  But  the  laws  by  which  the  Crown  was  to 
descend  were  then  by  no  means  ascertained.  Although  Queen 
Boadicea  had  ruled  over  the  Britons, — among  the  Anglo-Saxons  no 
female  had  mounted  the  tlrrone :  the  Salic  law  was  supposed  to  pre- 
vail in  Normandy,  and  no  one  could  say  whether  with  tlie  Norman 
dynasty  it  was  to  be  considered  as  transferred  into  England.  Sup- 
posi^  females  to  be  excluded  from  the  succession,  it  was  doubtiul 
whether  the  exclusion  would  extend  to  a  male  deriving  his  descent 
from  the  royal  stock  tlnough  a  female.  Roger,  to  suit  has  present 
purpose,  now  laid  it  down  ex  cathedra  as  incontrovertible  doctrine, 
"  that  the  Crown,  like  a  private  inheritance,  should  descend  to  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  person  last  seised;"  and  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  Barons  of  England  as 
well  as  Normandy  a  recognition  of  Matilda  as  successor  to  her 
father  in  both  countries.  Ho  even  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
them  to  swear  fealty  to  her — himself  setting  the  example. 

He  continued  in  high  favour  with  Henry  for  several  years;  but 

*  H.  Hnnl.  lib.  vii.  p,  219. 
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afterwards  from  some  dispute,  the  iiatnre  of  which  has  not  been 
explained  to  iis,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of    p  1 1  iq  i 

Chief  Justiciar,  which  was  given  to  De  Vere,  Earl  of  L"*-  °-  ^  ^''^i 
Oxford, 

No  sooner  did  a  demise  of  the  Crown  take  place  tlian  Eoger 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  the  late  King,  and  his    ■  ,■,^.^ 

oath  to  Matilda,  and  Hstening  to  the  offers  of  her  ri-  '*■  ^-  H-Jo^J 
val  Stephen,  the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror  by  his  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  the  Count  of  Blois, — was  active  in  persuading  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  give  the  royal  unction  to  the  usurper, 
and  influenced  many  of  the  Barons  to  declare  in  his  favour,  on  the 
new  constitutional  doctrine  which  he  propounded,  "  that  males 
only  could  mount  the  throne  of  England,  but  that  a  male  might 
claim  through  a  female."  He  defended  his  consistency, — assert- 
ing that  circumstances  only  had  changed,  and  that  he  still  remain- 
ed true  to  his  principles. 

Stephen,  getting  possession  of  tlie  government,  Koger,  the  Ex- 
chancellor,  was  rewarded  for  his  bad  law  and  his  perfidy  first  with 
the  Great  Seal,  and  tlien  with  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer.  He 
was  now  in  all  tilings  highly  favoured  by  the  new  king,  and,  under 
a  licence  irom  him,  erected  at  Devizes  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  castles  in  England,  where  he  appears  to  have  displayed 
a  sort  of  sovereign  state  and  independence. 

Before  long  he  quarrelled  with  Stephen,  who  had  convened  a 
council  at  Oxford,  to  which  the  Bishops  were  all  summoned. 
Roger  refused  to  attend,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  threats  held 
out  to  induce  liim  to  submit  A  strong  force  being  sent  against 
liis  castle  at  Devizes,  he  showed  a  determination  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  he  would  probably  have  made  a  long  de- 
fence, and  might  have  been  rescued  by  the  assistance  of  other 
turbulent  and  faithless  Barons  if  an  expedient  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to  wliich  strongly  marks  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
limes.  Tlie  Bishop  had  a  natural  son,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached. Tlie  King  having  got  possession  of  this  youth,  threatened 
to  hang  him  before  the  walls  of  the  castle,  in  his  father's  sight, 
unless  the  castie  were  immediately  delivered  up.  The  menace 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Bishop  unconditionally  surrendered. 
His  sacred  office  protected  him  from  personal  violence,  but  he 
soon  after  fell  ill  of  a  quartan  ague,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  De- 
comber,  1139. 

We  have  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  career  of  this 
Chancellor  from  Wilham  of  Mahnesbury,  "  On  the  3d  of  the 
ides  of  December,  Eoger  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  by  the  kindness  of 
deatli,  escaped  the  quartan  ague  which  had  long  aifficted  him.  To 
rae  it  appears  that  God  exliibited  him  to  the  weahhy  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  that  they  should  not  trust  in  un- 
certain riches.  He  first  ingratiated  himself  with  Prince  Henry  by 
prudence  in  the  management  of  domestic  matters,  and  by  re- 
straining tlie  excesses  ol'  his  household,     Koger  had  deserved  so 
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well  of  him  in  Ms  time  of  need,  that,  coming  to  the  throne  lie  de- 
nied him  nothing;  giving  him  estates,  churches,  prebends,  and 
abbeys;  committingthe  kingdom  to  hisfidebty;  making  him  Chan- 
cellor and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Eoger  decided  causes,  had  the 
charge  of  the  treasury,  and  regulated  the  espenditnne  of  the  king- 
dom. Such  were  his  occupations  when  the  Kingwas  in  England ; 
such,  without  an  associate  or  inspector,  when  the  King  resided  in 
Normandy.  And  not  only  the  King,  but  the  nobility — even  those 
who  were  secretly  stung  with  envy  by  his  good  fortune,  and  more 
especially  the  inferior  ministers  and  the  debtors  of  iJie  King — 
gave  him  almost  whatever  he  could  fancy.  Did  he  desire  to  add 
to  his  domain  any  contiguous  possession? — he  would  soon  lay 
hold  of  it  by  entreaty,  or  purchase,  or  force.  He  erected  splendid 
mansions  of  imrivalled  magniiicence  on  all  his  estates.  His  cathe- 
dral lie  dignified  to  the  utmost  with  matchless  buOdings  and  orna- 
ments. In  the  begimiing  of  Stephen's  reign  his  power  was  undi- 
minished, the  King  repeating  often  to  liis  companions,  '  By  the 
birth  of  God,  I  would  give  him  half  England,  if  he  asked  for  it. 
Till  the  time  be  ripe,  he  shall  tire  of  asking  before  I  tire  of  giv- 
ing.' But  Fortune,  who  in  former  times  had  flattered  him  so  long 
and  so  transcendeutly,  at  last  cruelly  pierced  him  with  scorpion 
sting.  The  height  of  his  calamity  was,  I  think,  a  circumstance 
which  even  I  cannot  help  commisemting ; — that  though  in  his  faU 
he  exhibited  to  the  world  a  picture  of  such  wretchedness,  yet 
there  were  very  few  who  pitied  him ; — so  much  envy  and  hatred 
had  his  excessive  prosperity  drawn  on  him  from  all  classes,  not 
excepting  those  very  persons  whom  he  had  advanced  to  honour."* 
The  precise  time  when  Koger  gave  up  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  exchange  for  tlie  office  of  Chief  Justiciar  is  not  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  there  is  much  obscurity  with  respect  to  the  Chancellors 
after  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Wal- 
DRic,  GoDPKEY  Bishop  of  Bath,  Hebbert  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
GEorFRET  RoFirs  Bishop  of  Durham,  Eanulphos,  or  Aenulph, 
and  Reginald  Prior  of  Montague,  are  enumerated  in  different 
lists  of  Chancellors,  and  aie  casually  noticed  by  different  writers 
as  having  held  the  Great  Seal  in  this  interval  + ;  hut  the  superior 
splendour  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  threw  them  all  into  obscurity ; 
and  bttle  is  known  respecting  any  of  tliem,  with  the  exception  of 
Geoffrey  Rufus  and  EanulpluiSj  and  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  memory  of  these  two  if  they  had  been  as  little  known  as  all 
the  rest 

,  Geopfret  Rurus  is  famous  for  being  recorded  as  the  first  that 
ppenly  bought  the  office  of  Chancellor  for  money.  There  was  an 
ancient  legal  maxim,  "  Quod  Caneellaria  non  emenda  estj,"  yet 
the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  L  states  that  Geoffi-ey  Rufus,  Bishop  of 

*  GCBta  Reg.  Angl.  p.  637,  t  Or.  Inst.  1.  Spel.  Gloss.  109. 

}  This  probably  orose  from  the  semi-saered  nature  of  the  office,  iacludmg  the 
care  of  the  king's  chapel  and  the  kGepinj;  of  bU  conscience,  so  that  the  purchase  of 
it  migbt  be  considered  to  savour  of  simony. 
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Durham,  purchase il  the  Chaiiceiy  from  the  King  for  3006?.  13s.  Ad., 
a  sum  equivalent  to  45,000(t,  of  present  money*;  and  he  must,  no 
doubt,  have  been  guiUy  of  much  extortion  and  oppression  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  so  great  aji  outlay.  From  the  fractional  sum 
which  the  Great  Seal  tlien  fetched,  we  might  almost  suppose  that 
it  had  been  pnt  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In 
subsequent  reigns  we  shaU  find  other  instances  of  its  being  dis- 
posed of  for  money ;  bnt  we  are  never  distinctly  informed  whether 
this  was  by  pubhc  auction  or  private  contract.f 

Of  Ranolphus  Henry  of  Huntingdon  relates,  that  from  the  gen- 
eral hatred  excited  by  his  misdeeds,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
come  to  his  end  by  a  special  visitation  of  Divine  Providence, 
The  King  having  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dunstable,  proceeded  to 
Berkhamstead.  "  Here  there  was  a  manifestation  of  God  worthy 
of  himself.  EanulphuSj  the  King's  Chancellor,  had  laboured  un- 
der sickness  for  twenty  years.  Nevertheless,  at  court  he  was  ever 
more  eager  tlian  a  young  man  after  all  manner  of  ^vickedness,  op- 
pressing the  innocent  and  grasping  many  estates  for  his  own  use. 
It  was  his  boast,  that  whQe  his  body  langidshed  his  mind  was  still 
vigorous.  As  he  was  conducting  the  royal  party  to  his  castle, 
where  the  King  j'roposed  to  stay  some  time  as  Ids  guest,  and  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  from  which  the  stately  structure 
might  be  descried, — w^hile  he  was  pointing  to  it  willi  great  elation, 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  monk  rode  over  hiiu.  In  consequence, 
he  was  so  bruised  that  he  breathed  his  last  in  a  few  days.  Ecce 
quanta  superbia  tpimn  vilisdme,  Deo  vokitte,  ilcpemt."  t 

We  shall  not  attempt  giving  any  further  details  respecting  the 
ChanceUoTs  of  HeiuTf  L  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accounts  of 
them  which  have  descended  to  us  are  so  very  scanty.  From  the 
character  of  this  Sovereign,  who  vias  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but 
the  brightest  wit  ajid  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  age,  we 
may  beUeve  that  those  who  were  selected  by  him  to  hold  his  great 
seal,  and  consequently  to  be  in  constant  familiar  intercourse  with 
him,  were  distinguished  by  then  talents  acqiuiementi,  and  agree- 
able manners.  We  should  be  particularly  glad  to  know  which  of 
tliem  was  the  author  of  the  Code  which  passei  under  the  name 

*  Et  iilam  Cancellnrias,  viz.  "Gaufnliis  debet  MMM  et  ill  etxiija.  ct  iiijd 
pro  sigillo."  This  is  llie  most  antienl  roil  in  the  seriPS  and  for  mnny  yeaia  WM 
euppoaed  to  bdong  to  the  F.ih  Stephen  I!ut  Rrst  Fniinr  diseotered  it  had  been 
wrongly  Bssigncd,  and  fixed  it  to  the  18ch  Henty  I. , — then  Madox  (llioogh  he 
nlways  quotes  it  ns  .i  Rieph.  in  the  body  oT  his  "  Exphequer "),  in  b  learned  Latin 
"  Diseeptfltio,"  rollowing  iho  "Dialogus  do  Sraecario,"  at  the  end  of  hia  work, 
clearly  ahoiva  Ihnt  it  bolonjtB  to  Henry'a  reign,  bnt  leaves  the  [jrecise  year  uncer- 
Inin  :— lasllv,  Mr.  .Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  Preface  lo  iho  Roll  itself,  publisbed  by 
the  Record  Commission,  |irovcs,  without  the  po>sibiliiy  of  a  doubt,  that  (he  Roll 
is  that  of  31  Henry  I. 

t  The  office  of  Common-law  Judge  was  likewise  venal.  The  snme  year  Richard 
Fitz-Alured  fined  in  fifteen  marks  of  silver  Ihnt  he  might  sit  with  Ralph  Basset  at 
the  King's  Pleas,  "Rieanlus  filius  Aliircdr  dabnt  xxv,  marcaa  argenti  ut  sederel 
cnm  RaiiQlfo  Uassel  ad  riacUn  Regis.-'— jtfud.  Ex.  W.  3. 

J  Hen.  Hnnl.  lib.  vii.  p.  3S3,     The  last  reflection  is  too  qnaint  for  traaslallon. 
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of  Henry  I.,  but  which  must  have  been  compDed  by  a  jurist  under 
his  orders, — a  work  so  useful  to  instruct  us  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  times,  and  showing  the  broad  distinction  still  made 
beUveen  the  Enghsh  and  the  NormEuis.  But  though  the  names  of 
these  functionaries  are  preserved  as  having  filled  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  dark  night  envelops  their  liistory  and  their  character. 

When,  on  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  Eoger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
[a  d  113C  1  l'i^'^>  1^^  by  his  treachery  to  the  family  of  Henry, 
^  ■    '  '-I    his  benefactor,  acquired  such  influence  with  the  new 

Sovereign, — after  presiding  as  Chancellor  at  the  Convention  of 
Estates  held  at  Oxford,  when  the  charter  was  passed  confirming 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  the  barons,  and  the  people, — ^ho  be- 
stowed the  office  on  his  nephew  Alexander,  and  made  him  Bish- 
op of  Lincoln,* 

_  The  new  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  was  not  without  good  quali- 
ties ;  but  it  is  said  that  having  been  brought  up  in  great  hixury  by 
his  uncle,  he  had  contracted  an  inordinate  taste  for  expence,  which 
soon  brought  him  into  difficidty  and  disgrace.  Wishing  to  excel 
other  chiefs  by  his  splendour  and  his  largesses,  he  tried  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  his  own  resoiu-ces  by  preying  upon  others  who 
were  in  his  power.  StiU  his  extravagance  exceeded  all  his  means 
of  supplying  it  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  being  called  "  the 
Magnificent"  at  the  Court  of  Kome.  He  went  thither  in  1142, 
and  again  in  1144,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
King  and  the  Pope,  and  he  had  the  singidar  good  luck  in  these 
negotiations  to  please  both  parties.  With  the  approbation  of  the 
King  he  was  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope,  with  power  to  convene 
a  Synod,  at  which  several  useful  canons  were  made  to  repress  the 
enormities  of  the  times.  He  made  a  third  journey  to  the  Pope, 
then  in  the  south  of  France,  where,  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
the  year  1147,  growing  sick,  as  was  supposed  from  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  he  returned  home  and  died, 

Dining  his  career  he  had  been  more  than  once  in  arms  against 
his  Sovereign.  Besides  founding  convents,  he  built  three  strong 
casdes,  Banbnry,  Sleford,  and  Newai'k.  These  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Stephen,  who  compeUed  him  to  surrender  them,  and,  after 
getting  possession  of  Newark,  tliis  capricious  tyrant  for  some  time 
detained  liim  in  prison.  However,  he  was  speedily  restored  to  fa- 
vour, and  at  his  deatii  was  denominated  "  Flos  et  Cacirmen  Reg- 
ni  et  Ilegis."t 

His  successor  as  Chancellor  was  the  natural  son  of  his  uncle 
"  KoGEH  THE  Great,"  Bishop  of  Sahsbury.  This  promotion  shows 
[Strongly  the  power  and  influence  which  the  family  had  attained ; 
jfor  the  new  Chancellor  displayed  no  personal  good  qualities  to 

*  1  Pail.  Hist.  6.  There  k  extani  amona;  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chnp- 
ter  of  Exeter  the  original  of  llie  fainotas  "  Cliatia  Stephani  Hegis  de  Lihertatibua 
Eci;lesi»  Anglire  ot  Regni ;  "  (taied  at  Oxford,  Regni  mei  Hnno  primo,  a.  d.  1 136, 
and  wiinessed  "Rooero  Cancellabio," 

t  Heo,  ilunt.  lib.  vii  p.  290,     Guil,  Neib,  1.  i,  c.  6. 
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L-OHipensatc  for  the  stain  on  his  birth.  He  is  mentioned  by  the 
moiiirish  liistorians  luider  the  name  of  "  Roger,  Pauper."  He 
seems  neither  to  have  possessed  the  wealth  nor  the  pliancy  of  his 
father.  Taking  part  with  the  Barons  who  held  out  their  castles 
agamst  the  King,  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  miglit  have  been 
set  at  liberty  if  he  would  have  changed  sides ;  but  this  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  do,  even  when  threatened  with  the  penalties  of 
treason.  As  a  singular  favour  he  was  allowed  to  abjure  die  realm, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  Imve  died  in.  exile.* 

We  ought  here  to  mention  the  Chancellors  of  Queen  Matilda. 
ITiough  not  emmieiuted  by  historian.s  among  the 
sovereigns  of  EnglEind,  she  was  crowned  Queen,  and  l*'  °'  ^  ^*^'' 
while  Stephen  was  her  prisoner,— by  the  prowess  ajid  fidelity  of 
Irer  natural  brother,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  she  was  in  tlie  en- 
jopnent  of  supreme  power  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kmgdom.  Making  the  city  of  Gloucester  her  metropolis,  she  filled 
up  ail  the  great  offices  of  state  with  her  adherents.  She  was  tlie 
first  English  sovereign  that  ever  intnrsted  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
keepmg  oi'  a  layman.  For  her  Chancellor  she  had  William  Fitz- 
GiLBERT,  a  knight  who  had  gallantly  fought  for  her ;  and  she  grant- 
ed the  office  in  reversion  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  be 
held  by  WOliam  de  Vere  his  brotlier,  when  it  should  be  rendered 
up  by  Wilham  Fitzgilbert. 

But  Stephen  was  released  from  prison,  and  after  a  protracted 
straggle,  being  successful  in  the  field,  this  grant  was     . 
nullified  by  the  arrangement  whicli  allowed  him  to      l*'  ^'  Jj^"*' 
reign  during  liis  life,— the  sceptre  on  bis  death  to      I--*"  °'  ^^^^■ 
descend  to  the  issue  of  Matilda. 

There  ate  three  other  Chancellors  of  tliis  reign  whose  names 
have  been  discovered  by  antiquaries,  Philip,  Robert  de  Gant, 
and  Regihald,  Abbot  of  Waldent;  but  every  thing  respecting 
tliem  is  left  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  What  part  they  took  in 
the  civil  war,  whether  they  mitigated  or  aggravated  its  horrors, 
and  whetlier  they  were  ^steady  to  their  party,  or  changed  sides  as 
interest  prompted,  must  remain  forever  unknown.  Ctf  tliis  tljs- 
tiubedperiod  little  can  he  learned  respecting  the  administration 
of  justice  or  change  of  laws.  The  contending  parties  were  both 
exclusively  Norman ;  the  descendants  of  tlie  conquered  were 
eqaalty  oppressed  by  both,  and  no  one  had  yet  arisen  to  vindicate 
the  reputation  or  to  defend  the  rights  of  tlio  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  darkest  hour  is  immediately  before  break  of  day  and  the 
next  Chancellor  we  have  to  introduce  to  tlie  reader  was  of  Saxon 
origin ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  any  race 
that  tliis  island  has  ever  produced,  and  he  is  now  invoked  as  a 
Saint  by  aU  the  votaries  of  the  Eomish  church.  Wo  have  a  fuU 
and  minute  biogmphy  of  him  hy  a  contemporary  who  was  his 
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kinsman,  and  the  various  events  of  hia  life,  wliich  make  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  our  national  annala,  are  as  weD  known  and  authen- 
ticated as  if  he  had  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  III. 


King  Stephen  having  died  in  the  year  1154,  he  wa* 
by  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet      r  j.g, 

line, — a  prince  for  vigoiu:  and  ability  equal  to  any  L  ■  ■ 
who  ever  fiEed  the  throne  of  England.  From  early  youth  he  had 
given  presage  of  his  discrimination  and  talents  for  government, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
was  to  appoint  as  his  Chancellor  the  famous  Thomas  k  Becket.* 
Gilbert  Beck  or  Becket,  tlic  father  of  tins  most  extraordinary 
man,  was  of  Saxon  descent,  a  merchant  in  London,  and  though 
Only  of  moderate  wealth  Imd  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  that 
j.'.ity.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Matilda,  was  certainly  of  the 
same  race,  and  bom  in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  her  hus- 
band ; — although,  after  her  son  had  become  chancellor  and  arch- 
bishop, a  martyr  and  a  saint, — a  romantic  story  was  invented  that 
ahe  was  the  daughter  of  an  Emir  in  Palestine;  that  Gilbert,  her 
future  consort,  having  joined  a  crusade  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  her  father,  she  fell  in  love  with  him :  that  when  he  escaped 
and  returned  to  liis  native  country,  she  foUowed  him,  knowing  no 
words  of  any  western  tongire  except  "  Ixindon"  and  "  Gilbert ;" 
that  by  the  nse  of  these  she  at  last  found  hjni  at  Cheapside  ;  and 
that  being  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized,  she  became  his 
wife.t 

*  Wc  arc  not  informed  in  whoso  custndy  tlio  Groat  Seal  was  between  tlie  king's 
secession  »n<]  she  appointmcnl;  of  Becket. 

t  Thiit  monkish  elironiclera  and  olil  hull  lad- mongers  slioulJ  hsve  repealed  and 
credited  iliU  fable  is  not  surprising ;  bnc  I  ciinnot  cunceal  my  astonishment  10  lind 
it  grav<;ly  narrated  for  truth  hv  two  recent,  most  diserimjnating  and  truthful  histo- 
rians, KImron  Tamer  and  Tliicrry,  who,  while  thoy  were  enlivening,  one  would 
have  tliDuglic  mnst  have  had  some  saspicion  that  thej  were  duludin^  their  readen. 


himself,  in  an  opistle  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  hia  origin,  i^  entirelv 
his  l^vrian  blood ;  and  t  itzstephen,  who  describes  himself  as  "  hta  fei< 
ehaplain,  anil  meisraiite,  remembrancer  in  ills  ehimcery,  and  render  of 


papers  in  liij  conn,"  says  espra.iisly  that  he  wai  horn  of  parents  w 
of  London.  I  should  mneh  sooner  expect  to  find  the  slalenient  believed,  that  his 
mother  when  with  child  of  him  dreamed  ihnt  glie  curried  CanCerhur;  Catliedrat  in 
her  womb,  or  that  the  midwife,  when  she  first  roceived  him  into  Che  world,  eiclaim- 
ed,  "  Here  comes  an  archbishop,"— for  which  there  is  uniontradicleil  authority, 
"  Enm  in  lucem  editum  obsCetrix  in  mnuibus  lollcns,  ait,  Archiepisi^opom  quendam 
a  terra  elcvavi," — Fil/st.  10.  The  story  of  the  Emir's  daughter  fu-.?t  iijipears  in  the 
compilation  called  Quadllroiius,  not  written  till  long  iiftcr.  Lili,  i.  <;  2.  There 
haa  been  a  supposition  eijiially  unfounded  recently  started,  that  liecket  was  of  the 
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Thomas,  their  only  child,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1119 
in  the  rcign  oC  Henry  L  Being  destined  for  the  Church;  his  edu- 
cation was  begun  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and  from  thence  he 
was  transferred  to  the  schools  of  London,  which  (making  ample 
allowance  for  exaggerated  praise)  seem  then  to  have  been  very 
flourishing  *  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Paris, 
where  he  not  only  became  a  proficient  in  philosophy  and  divinity' 
but  likewise  in  aU  military  exercises  and  polite  acquirements,  and 
was  made  an  accompUshed  cavalier.  One  great  object  of  his  re- 
sidence m  Pons  was  to  get  rid  of  his  English  accent,  which  was 
Ihen  a  mark  of  degmdation  and  a  bar  to  advancement  When  he 
returned,  it  might  weU  have  been  supposed  from  his  conver- 
sation and  manners,  that  his  ancestor  had  fought  at  Hastings  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  his  family  had  since 
Rssisted  in  continuing  the  subjugation  of  the  conquered  race. 

IJke  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  succes- 
sors, he  began  his  career  of  business  by  holding  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  ShenfT  of  London ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  to  his 
taste,  and  he  soon  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  a  great  baron  of  Norman  blood  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  with  whom  he  gaily  spent  his  time  in 
racing,  hunting,  and  hawking,— amusements  forbidden  to  the 
Saxons. 

_  His  next  patron  was  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
hnding  him  a  youth  of  uncommon  parts,  and  captivated  with  his 
graceful  and  winning  address,  made  him  lake  deacon's  orders  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  hvings  of  St,  Mary  le  Strand  and  Othford 
in  Kent,  with  prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of  London  and  Lincohi 
His  ambition  for  high  preferment  was  now  kindled ;  but  he  found 
Norman  race.     See  Ed.  Rev.  CLXXIII ,  Julj,  IS^T,  p.  137,     Hi.  Saxon  pedigree 

*  "}"  I-"',"'o'''»  'rw  priiicip,!es  ecili-,i»  gihoiaa  celebres  habent  ile  priviloffio 
et  andqua  riynilalo.  Diepmant  sch»tarfs.  quLlam  dcmonstratii-e,  dialeciico  alii  - 
hu  rotant  e,,.l,ym.raala  i  i.ii  pcrfe,.tU  meliu.  uluuiur  sjilogismis/ auijarad  «: 
wnlationem  exereomar  dispuuitione,  qute  est  inter  coUuctsiitDs  ;  alii  aU  verilatera 
quo  Mt  per^pectionis  firalia.  Omlores  aUqm  qa.indoqao  orniionihiiB  rhetorioia  aU: 
qaid  dieoM  apposiia  ad  pawnadendutn.  rumnu-a  arlis  pracepw  sernre  et  ex  cod- 
tingentibin  mini  omilWro.  Pueri  di.eraarum  srholarom  Teratna  inter  se  conrixBo 
lar;  aut  de  pnnripua  artia  gratnoiatnEe,  vej  regulia  pr«.lerilormn  vel  aupinorum 
Lanlendanc.  bunt  alu  qui  in  ep^ramHiatiiiiH,  rjthmis  ct  melris,  ulantur  valera  ill. 
iriviakdicaeirace;  l„;emia  Faa.ennina  Bo,^i»a,  ai.ppressis  noinlnibu,,  liberiaa  lace- 
ranlj  Itttlonfls jairalanlur  Bl  scommaw  ;  salibm  Socraticis  BOfioiiim  vp]  forte  i^ 
jorum,  vitLUaiifc-mit;  nl  mordadua  denie  ruiJunt  leonino  audacibua  dilhvrnmbis 
Auditores,  multuiu  ndera  paraii,  ■" 

Ingeniinant  trerauloa  nago  cnspanla  eachinnos." 
-DfKjiptio  pohlig/.nmBcfO'Mii  f^ndonia,  A.  FiWstephen  ia  equally  cloqneDI  in 
deacribing  tlie  sportsof  the  Londoners.  ■■Plurimi  civium  delccliiiilur,  ludenles  in 
Bvibna  eoeli,  nisis,  aiicipitribns  et  Imjusinodi.  el  in  canibm  mililantibns  in  sylvis 
Habentqne  ojTea  auum  jus  YOLiBndi  in  WiddlesexU,  Henrordsira  et  totn  Chiltra  et 
in  Cantiri  naque  ad  aquani  Crajte,  p  g.  Bat  he  ghakea  our  faith  in  all  his  na^r 
lives  by  assernnB  that,  in  the  rcii:n  nf  =:  -phen,  London  was  cspable  of  Eendinir 
into  the  field  2U,000  cavalry,  and  6O,ii0u  infantry,  p.  i.  '^  "enuing 
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himself  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  then 
the  great  means  of  ad^itncement  both  in  church  and  state, — and 
he  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  send  him  to  Bologna,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  the  most  famous  university  in  the  world  for 
such  studies.  After  residing  there  a  year,  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  Gratian,  he  went  to  Auxerre  in  Bnrgimdy,  where 
Ihere  was  likewise  a  flourishing  jnricUcal  school,  and  he  returned 
to  England  fully  qualified  for  any  situation,  however  exalted,  to 
which  fm-tune  might  raise  him. 

He  was  now  promoted  to  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  an 
ofiiee  of  considerable  trust  and  profit.  Displaying  great  talents 
for  business,  he  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  primate,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  two  delicate  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Eome.  The  tirst  wns  to  recover  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  the 
legatine  power  which  properly  belonged  to  the  primacy,  and  of 
which  it  had  been  stript.  This  point  he  carried,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  Theobald,  who  attached  the  highest  importance  to  it. 
The  next  was  a  matter  of  more  national  importance.  Notwith- 
standing the  solemn  treaty  between  Stephen  the 
A.  D.  11&.J.1  jcigaiag  king,  and  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda,  the 
right  heir  to  the  crown,  intrigues  were  going  on  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Angevin  line,  and  a  plan  was  in  contemplation  to 
have  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  croMTied  King  of  England  in 
his  father's  hfetime.  Theobald  and  the  maiority  of  the  prelates 
remaining  true  to  their  engagement,  deputed  Archdeacon  Becket 
to  obtain  from  Pope  Eugenius  a  bull  against  any  bishop  officiating 
at  the  coronation  of  the  son  of  Stephen.  This  mission  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty,  for  young  Henry  Plantagenet 
had  already  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
papal  see,  and  there  was  an  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
union  of  the  crown  of  England  with  his  immense  continental  pos- 
sessions, extending  fram  Picai'dy  to  the  Pyrenees ;— and  one  of 
the  cardinals  who  favoured  Eustace  observed  to  Becket,  that  "it 
would  be  easier  to  hold  a  ram  by  the  horns  than  a  hon  by  the  tail.' 
But  Becket's  great  abilities  in  negotiation  proved  successful,  the 
intended  coronation  was  prevented,  and  on  the  death  of  Stephen, 
Henry  was  peaceably  proclaimed  king,  ■     ,  ■ 

The  new  Sovereign  was  then  in  Normandy.  On  his  arnAral  in 
England  he  wa.s  informed  by  Archbishop  Theobald, 
A.  D.  1154.]  ^j^^  crowned  him,  of  the  services  of  the  Archdea-. 
con  of  Canterbury ;  and  i  Becket,  then  tlie  handsomest  and  the 
most  accomplished  young  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  presented  to 
him.  Henry  was  at  once  captivated  by  his  appearance  and  his 
agreeable  acquirements,  and  soon  admitted  him  to  his  familiarity 
^d  confidence.  The  future  SEdnt,  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  ims 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  having  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the 
priestly  ch-.acter  and  to  the  strict  rules  of  morality,  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  se-'uv^ng  an  influence  over  the  dissipated  Sovereign,  He 
not  only  jojii^d  him  in  miUtary  exercises  and  in  the  ;*ports  of  the 
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field,  but  in  all  sorts  of  court  festivities,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  in 
revelries,  which  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  habitual  licence  of 
Norrmm  manners ;  although  some  of  his  biographers  stand  up  for 
his  immaculate  purity  in  the  midst  of  the  most  alluring  tempta- 
tions. 

Archbishop  Theobald  was  at  first  the  King's  chief  favourite  and 
adviser,  but  his  health  and  his  influence  declining,  Becket  ■was 
found  apt  for  business  as  well  as  amusement ;  and  gradually  be- 
came intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  crown. 
He  received  the  wurdenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  custo- 
dy of  the  castle  of  Berkhamstead,  and  a  grant  of  the  honour  of 
Eye,  with  the  service  of  140  knights. 

The  exact  lime  of  his  appotutment  as  Chancellor  has  not  been 
ascertained,  the  records  of  the  transfer  of  the  Great     >  1 1  •ij. 

Seal  not  beginning  tJU  a  subsequent  reign,  and  old  '■  ',' 
biographers  being  always  quite  careless  about  dates.* 
But  he  certainly  had  this  dignity  soon  after  Henry's  accessionf^d 
to  him  are  ascribed  by  historians  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of 
Henry  I,,  the  resumption  of  the  grants  by  whichStepben  had  im- 
poverished the  crown,  the  restoration  of  the  Enghsh  exiles  who 
had  fled  to  the  Continent  during  the  late  troubles,  and  the  other 
wise  and  bberal  measures  which  characterised  the  commencement 
of  this  reigiij  While  he  continued  ChEincellor,  the  ofiice  of  Grand 
Justiciar  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  filled  up,  and,  except  the 
King,  he  had  no  superior.  Tall  in  stature,  with  a  placid,  hand- 
some, and  commanding  countenance,  his  figure  pleased  the  eye ; 
while  his  subtle  reasonings,  his  polished  elocution,  and  facetious 
gaiety,  won  the  heart,  '"ffls  loftiness  of  mind,  that  wns  proud  and 
ceremonious  with  rank  and  power,  softened  into  a&bihty,  gentle- 
ness, and  hberality  towards  his  inferiors  and  dependents.  Popu- 
larity being  Iris  passion,  he  studied  to  be  attractive,  and  he  knew 
that  the  condescensions  of  greatness  have  still  greater  influence 
than  its  power.t  He  was  the  first  to  give  the  office  of  Chancel- 
lor the  pre-eminence  and  splendour  which  have  since  belonged 
to  it. 

We  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  Saxon  race  in  witnessing  his 
elevation.  For  nearly  a  century  they  had  been  treated  as  ahens 
and  serfs  in  their  own  country  ;  no  one  of  Saxon  blood  had  been 
promoted  to  any  office  of  distinction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  tradition  was,  that  the  Danish  dynasty  estabUshed  by 
Canute,  had  been  overturned  by  too  great  leniency  being  shown 
to  the  native  Enghsh  :  and  William  and  his  descendants  were  re- 
solved to  avoid  a  simUar  error.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was 
proscribed  at  court:  the  Normans  would  at  this  time  as  httle  have 
condescended  to  learn  it  as  the  language  of  the  wild  Irish  whom 
they  soon  after  conquered;  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  to 

*  Sficlman  makes  him  Chancellor  in  1154,  and  Du<;daie  not  lill  1157. 
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snow  contempt  for  the  dress,  the  habits,  and  the  manners  of  the 
subjugated  descendants  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Becket  had  risen  by  acquiring  the  dialect  and  accomplishments 
of  the  dominant  caste,  but  he  was  too  noble-minded  now  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  origin  :  be  proclaimed  his  Uneage,  and  profess- 
ed himself  a  protector  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  'the  Chancellor  had  any  sepa- 
rate judicial  duties  ;  but  we  know  that  Becket  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Aula  Kegis  ;  tliat  he  sealed  aU  the 
King's  grants  with  the  Great  Seal ;  that  he  had  the  care  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  and  that  he  acted  as  secretary  fo  the  King  in  domes- 
tic affairs,  and  in  all  foreign  negotiations. 

Of  his  conduct,  habits,  and  demeanour,  while  he  continued 
Chancellor,  we  have  a  very  graphic  and  trustworthy  account  from 
his  secretary ; — and  instead  of  diluting  it,  after  the  modem  fashion, 
into  a  mixture  from  which  all  its  pungency  and  raciness  would 
evaporate,  I  think  I  shall  much  better  convey  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  by  a  literal  translation  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  this  interesting  work  : 

"  The  Chancellor's  house  and  table  were  open  to  all  of  every 
degree  about  the  court  who  wished  to  partake  of  his  hospitaUty, 
and  who  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  respectable.  He  hardly  ever 
sat  down  to  dinner  without  earls  and  barons  whom  he  had  invited. 
He  ordered  the  rooms  in  which  he  entertained  company  to  be  dai- 
ly covered  during  winter  with  clean  straw  and  hay,  and  in  sum- 
mer with  clean  rushes  and  boughs*,  for  the  gentlefolks  to  lie  down 
upon,  who  on  account  of  their  numbers  could  not  be  accommodat- 
ed at  the  tables,  so  that  their  fine  clothes  might  not  be  soiled  by  a 
dirty  iloor.  His  house  was  splendidly  furnished  with  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  and  was  plentifully  supplied  with  tlie  most  costly 
meats  and  wines. 

"  Tlie  prime  nobiUty  of  England  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms sent  their  sons  to  be  servants  to  the  Chancellor.  He  gave 
these  young  men  handsome  entertainment  and  a  Uberal  education, 
and  when  he  had  seen  them  duly  admitted  into  the  order  of 
knighthood  he  returned  tliem  back  to  their  fathers  and  relations. 
Some  he  retained  near  his  own  person.  The  King  himself  in- 
tnisted  his  own  son,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
brought  up  by  him,  and  the  Chancellor  maintained  the  prince  with 
all  suitable  honour,  together  with  many  sons  of  the  nobihty  of  the 
same  age,  and  all  their  train,  instructors,  and  servants. 

"  Many  nobles  and  knights  paid  homage  to  the  Chancellor, 
which  he  received  with  a  saving  of  their  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  lie  then  maintained  and  supported  them  as  their  patron. 

ime  or  Erasmus,  and 
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"  When  he  was  going  beyond  sea  he  had  a  fleet  of  six  or  more 
vessels  foi  his  own  we  and  he  earned  c\  er  free  of  expence  all 
who  ■«  i&hed  to  cioss  nt  tht,  bime  time  When  he  was  landed  he 
recompensed  the  nnsters  of  his  'ships  ^nd  the  sailors  to  their 
hearts  content  Hardlj  a  day  passed  m  which  he  did  not  give 
away  magnificent  presents  such  as  horses  hawks,  apparel,  gold 
or  Sliver  furniture  or  sums  of  money  He  was  an  example  of  the 
lacred  proverb  — Some  bounttfufly  give  auay  what  belongs  to  them, 
emd  stili  always  abound;  whik  ot/ters  seize  what  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and  are  always  in.  want.  So  gracefully  did  the  Chancellor 
confer  his  gifts,  that  he  was  reckoned  the  charm  and  the  delight 
of  the  whole  Latin  worlA 

"  TTie  Chancellor  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  the  clei^, 
the  army,  and  the  people,  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  his 
greatness  of  mind,  and  his  good  deeds,  which  seemed  to  spring 
spontaneously  from  his  heart.  Serious  business  being  finished, 
the  King  and  he  consorted  as  young  comrades  of  the  same  sta- 
tion,— ^whether  in  the  palace,  in  church,  in  private  society,  or  in 
excursions  on  horseback. 

"  One  cold  wintry  day  they  were  riding  together  through  the 
streets  of  London  when  they  observed  an  old  beggar-man  coming 
towards  them,  wearing  a  worn-out  tattered  garment.  Said  the 
King  to  the  Chancellor,  '  Do  you  see  that  man?' — ChanceUqr.  '  1 
see  him.'— ifiM^.  •  How  poor  I  how  wretched!  how  naked  lie  is ! 
WoiUd  it  not  be  great  charity  to  give  him  a  thick  warm  cloak  ?■ — 
Chancellor.  •  Great  indeed ;  and  you,  as  King,  ought  to  have  a 
disposition  and  an  eye  for  such  things.'  Meanwliile  the  beggar 
comes  up ;  the  King  stops,  and  the  Chancellor  along  with  him. 
The  King  in  a  mild  tone  addresses  the  beggar,  and  asks  him  '  if 
he  would  hke  to  have  a  good  cloak  T  The  beggar,  not  knowing 
who  they  were,  thought  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  King  to  the  Chan- 
ceUor. — •  You  indeed  shall  have  the  grace  of  this  great  charity ;' 
ajid  putting  his  liands  on  a  very  fine  new  cloak  of  scarlet  and  er- 
mine which  the  Chancellor  then  wore,  he  struggled  to  pull  it  off, 
while  the  Chancellor  did  his  best  to  retain  it.  A  great  scuflle  and 
tumult  arising,  the  rich  men  and  knights  who  formed  their  train, 
in  astonishment,  hastened  to  find  out  what  sudden  cause  of  con- 
test had  sprung  up,  but  could  gain  no  information  :  both  the  con- 
tending parties  were  eagerly  engaged  with  their  hands,  and  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  tumble  to  the  ground.  After  a  certain  resistEmce 
the  Chancellor  allowed  the  King  to  be  victorious, — to  pull  off  his 
cloak, — and  to  give  it  to  the  beggar.  The  King  then  told  the 
whole  story  to  his  attendants,  who  were  all  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. There  was  no  want  of  offers  from  them  of  cloaks  and  coats 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  old  beggar-man  walked  off  with  the 
Chancellor's  valuable  cloak,  enriched  beyond  his  hopes,  rejoicing 
and  giving  thanks  to  God,* 

*  It  is  imposeible  not  to  admire  the  finesEe  with  wliich  Fitiwlepben  tells  tkis 
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"  Sometimes  the  King  took  hia  meals  in  the  dining-hall  of  the 
Chancellor  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and  to  hear  the  stories  told 
at  his  table  and  in  his  house.  While  the  ChanceDor  was  sitting 
at  table  the  King  wonid  be  admitted  into  the  hall  on  horseback, 
sometimes  with  a  dart  in  his  hand,  returning  from  the  chase  or 
riding  to  cover ;  sometimes  he  merely  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
having  saluted  the  ChanceOor,  retreated;  sometimes  jumping  over 
the  table  he  sat  down  and  partook  of  the  banquet.  Never  in  any 
Christian  age  were  two  men  more  familiar  or  friendly." 

Becket  continued  Chancellor  till  the  year  1162,  withoiit  any 
abatement  in  his  favour  with  the  King,  or  in  the  power  which  he 
possessed,  or  in  the  energy  he  displayed,  or  in  tiie  splendour  of 
his  career.  He  not  only  presided  in  the  Aula  Regis  and  superin- 
tended the  domestic  administration  of  the  kingdom,  but,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  state  so  required,  he  himself  went  on  foreign 
embassies,  and  led  armies  into  the  field. 

The  King's  eldest  son  was  still  a  boy  and  a  pupil  of  the  Chan- 
1 1 18  1  cellor,  to  whom  it  was  thought  that  his  education 
■■I  might  be  better  ininisted  than  to  any  other,  both  for 
literature  and  chivalry.  According  to  the  custom  of  that  time, 
which  continued  for  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  usual  to  contract 
marriage  between  the  chUdren  of  sovereign  princes  long  before 
they  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  and  Henry  the  son  of  a  Count, 
thought  it  would  add  to  the  splendoiu-  of  his  family  and  to  the  sta- 
bility of  Ms  throne,  if  his  infant  heir  were  affianced  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France.  To  bring  about  this  alliance,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  proposed  that  the 
Chancellor  should  himself  proceed  to  the  French  court,  and  he  at 
once  accepted  the  embassy. 

"  He  prepared,"  says  Fitzstephen,  "  to  exhibit  and  pour  out  the 
opulence  of  English  luxury,  that  among  all  persons  and  in  all 
things  the  Sovereign  might  be  honoured  in  his  representative,  and 
the  representative  in  liimself.  He  took  with  him  abotit  two  hun- 
dred mounted  on  horseback,  of  his  own  family,  knights,  priests, 
standard-bearers  and  squires, — sons  of  noblemen,  forming  his 
body-guard,  and  all  completely  armed.  All  these,  and  all  their 
followers,  were  festively  arrayed  in  new  attire,  each  according  to 
his  degree.  He  hkewisc  look  with  him  twenty-four  changes  of 
raiment,  almost  all  to  be  given  away,  and  left  among  the  foreign- 
ers he  was  to  visit.  He  carried  along  with  him  all  kinds  of  dogs 
and  birds  for  field  sports  used  by  kings  and  rich  men.  In  his  train 
he  had  eight  waggons;  each  waggon  was  drawn  by  five  horses 
equal  to  war  horses,  well  matched,  and  with  uniform  harness ; 
each  horse  was  taken  care  of  by  a  stout  young  man  dressed  in  a 
uew  tunic.     Two  waggons  carried  nothing  but  ale  made  with  wa- 

story,  parliculariy  the  conrlly  acquiescence  of  the  Chancellor  after  a  proper  resis. 
lance,  and  the  profusion  of  oETers  of  coals  and  cloakii  to  the  Chancellor,  then  the 
favonriie,  and  the  distributor  of  the  favours  of  the  Crown. 
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ter  and  malt*,  in  casks  fastened  with  iron,  to  be  given  to  the 
French.  The  furniture  of  die  Chancellor's  chapel  filled  one 
waggon,  his  chamber  another,  his  kitchen  another ;  others  were 
loaded  with  eatables  and  drink  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
train.  He  had  twelve  siimpter  horses ;  eight  carried  the  Chancel- 
lor's gold  and  silver  plate.  Coffers  and  chests  contained  the  Chan- 
cellor's money  in  good  store,  sufficient  for  his  daily  expenses,  and 
the  presents  which  he  meditated,  together  with  his  clothes,  books, 
and  articles  of  the  like  nature.  One  horse,  which  preceded  all 
the  rest,  carried  the  holy  vessels  of  liis  chapel,  the  holy  books,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  altar. 

"  Likewise  each  wagon  had  chained  to  it,  either  above  or  below, 
a  large,  strong,  and  fierce  mastiff)  which  seemed  able  to  contend 
with  a  bear  or  a  Uon,  and  on  the  top  of  eveiy  sumpter  horse  there 
was  a  monkey  with  a  tail,  or  an  ape,  mimicking  the  human  coun- 
tenance. On  entering  the  French  towns  and  villages  the  proces- 
sion was  headed  by  about  250  young  men  on  foot,  in  groups  of  six, 
or  ten,  or  more,  singing  some  verses  in  their  own  tongue,  after  the 
manner  of  their  coimtry.  Then  came  at  a  little  distance  hariers 
and  other  dogs  coupled,  together  with  their  keepers  and  whippers- 
in.  Soon  after  the  waggons,  strengthened  with  iron  and  covered 
over  with  great  skins  of  animals  sewed  together,  rattled  over  the 
stones  of  the  streets;  at  a  short  distance  followed  the  sumpter 
horses,  rode  by  their  grooms,  who  sat  upon  their  haunches.  The 
Frenchmen  running  out  from  their  houses  at  all  this  noise,  in- 
quired whose  family  can  this  be  ?  Being  answered,  'BehoM  the 
ChmiceUor  of  tfte  King  of  Englamd  going  on  a  mission  to  the  Emg 
of  France^  they  exclaimed,  'Mno  wtmderjhil  must  be  the  Mng  of 
England  hiinseif  whose  Chancellor  travels  in  such  state ." 

"After  the  sumpter  horses  followed  esquires  carrying  the  sliields 
of  the  knights  and  leading  the  saddle  horses ;  then  came  other 
knights,  —  then  pages, — then  those  who  bore  hawks, — then  the 
standard  bearers  and  the  upper  and  lower  servants  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's household, — theh  soldiers  and  priests  riding  two  and  two ; — 
last  of  all  came  the  Chancellor,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  friends. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Chancellor  lauded  in  France,  he  sent  forward 
ii  messenger  to  inform  the  French  King  of  his  approach.     The 

*  I  find  no  meDtioii  of  hops  in  the  text,  tind  I  suspect  tbat  the  ale  so  boasted  of 
was  only  the  Hncient  t>i;iindinai'ian  drink  deECrihed  b;  Tacitus  as  "  a,  corruption  of 
barley,"  and  still  manufactured  in  Flandera  under  liie  uRmo  of  "  bicrre  blanche." — 
Some  say  that  hops  were  unknown  in  England  till  iho  end  of  the  roign  of  Henry 
VIII.,_when  the  liquor  made  bitter  by  them  was  called  by  Ihe  hew  name  of  "  beer." 
Hence  tbe  popular  lines — 

"  Ilpps,  Ref<n-mat;on,  Carp,  and  B^r, 
Came  to  England  all  in  one  year." 
According  lo  Virgil,  the  northern  nations  knew  how  to  flavour  their  ivori  with 

"  et  pocuUa  liEli 

Fermento  atq^ue  acidis  imilantur  vilea  aorbis." 
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King  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Paris  by  a  certain  day.  It  is  the 
custom  for  the  French  Kings  to  pnrvey  for  all  persons  coming  to 
court  and  while  they  remain  there  ;  and  the  King  now  wishing  to 
purvey  for  the  Chancellor,  by  an  edict  published  by  him  at  Paiis, 
prohibited  all  persons  from  selling  any  thing  to  the  Chancellor  or 
his  people.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor,  he 
sent  on  his  servants  to  St.  Denis  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
that,  changing  their  dress  and  conceaUng  their  names,  they  should 
buy  for  him  bread,  ilesh,  fish,  wine,  and  all  eatables  in  abund- 
ance, and  when  he  entered  the  "  Hotel  du  Temple,"  which  he 
was  to  occupy  in  Paris,  they  ran  up  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  find  it  supplied  with  provisions  fully  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  a  thousand  men  for  three  days. 

■"  He  gave  away  all  his  gold  and  silver  plate  and  changes  of 
raiment, — to  one  a  robe,  to  another  a  furred  cloak,  to  a  third  a 
pelisse, — to  this  man  a  palfrey,  and  to  that  a  war  horse.  Why 
should  I  enter  into  further  particulars?  He  won  favour  above  all 
men.  He  successfully  completed  his  embassy:  he  gained  his 
object:  whatever  he  sohcited  was  granted  to  him. 

"  In  returning,  he  apprehended  and  lodged  in  prison  Vedo  de  la 
Val,  an  enemy  of  the  King  of  England,  and  a  notorious  public 
robber."* 

That  this  union  might  not  afterwards  be  broken  off,  and  might 
cement  a  good  understanding  betw^een  the  two  countries, — accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  which  the  Chancellor  had  concluded,  Margaret 
the  infant  princess  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  Nomianbaron,  who 
was  to  superintend  her  education  ;  aud  her  dower,  consisting  of  a 
great  domain  in  the  Vexin,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
Templars  till  the  celebraUon  of  the  marriage. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chancellor  continued  zealously  to  cultivate 
11111  psace;  but  in  spite  of  Ids  efforts,  war  with  France 
"'  become  inevitable.  Theduchyof  Toulouse  had  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Eleanor,  who  had  been  married  to  the  King 
of  France ;  aud  being  divorced  from  him,  was  now  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  claiming  this  territory  in  her  right, — under  some  pre- 
tence Louis  insisted  that  lie  ^vas  entitled  to  dispose  of  it, — and 
both  parties  prepared  to  settle  the  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  Chancellor,  with  his  usual  penetration,  saw,  that  instead  of 
the  feudal  militia,  who  were  to  fight  without  pay  for  forty  days,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  conunute  personal  service  for  a  pecuniary 
contribution,  by  wliicli  a  regular  anny  might  be  equipt  and  main- 
tained. He  therefore  introduced  the  pecuniary  aid,  called  scutage, 
of  3^.  to  be  levied  on  ever  knight's  fee ;  and  the  number  of  60,000 
knights'  fees  established  by  the  Conqueror  still  remaining,  he  thus 
collected  180,0007.,  and  engaged  a  nimierous  force  of  mercenaries, 
whose  attendance  in  the  field  was  to  be  extended  to  three  months. 
With  them  marched,  from  the  love  of  glory,  an  illustrious  host,  con- 

*  FiiKSiephen. 
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sisting  of  English  Barons,  and  many  from  Henry's  continental 
dominioDs  ; — a  Prince  of  Wales, — Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  and 
Raymond  King  of  Arragon,  to  whose  infant  daughter  had  been 
affianced  the  King's  son,  Richard,  afterwards  Camr  de  Lwn,  then 
an  infant  in  his  nurse's  arms.  Butof  all  who  composed  this  great 
army,  the  bravest  and  tiie  most  active  warrior  was  Lord  Chancel- 
lor \  Becket,  who  had  enlisted  a  body  of  700  knights  at  his  own 
expense,  and,  marching  at  their  head,  was  the  foremost  in  every 
enterprise. 

Lonis  was  shut  up  with  a  small  force  in  the  city  of  Tonlouse, 
to  which  Henry  laid  siege.  Becket  represented  that  it  might  easily 
be  taken  by  assault,  ofiering  to  lead  on  the  storming  party  himself, 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  blow  might  at  once  have  put 
a  glorious  termination  to  the  wni ;  but  Henry,  when  congratulated 
on  the  prospect  of  having  in  his  power  such  an  illustrious  captive, 
conceived  conscientious  scruples  against  offering  violence  to  Ms 
liege  lord,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  guard  and  protect.  The  Chan- 
cellor laid  down  for  law  that  the  King  of  France,  by  assuming  the 
command  there  in  person,  had  debberately  put  himself  m  the  sit- 
uation of  an  enemy  on  equal  terms  with  his  opponent.  During 
thia  discussion  a  great  French  army  came  to  the  rescue  of  their 
King :  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  Henry  was  obUged 
to  retreat  with  tlie  bulk  of  his  forces  into  Normandy.  "  The  Chan- 
cellor, with  his  own  followers  and  the  single  aid  of  Henry  of  Es- 
sex, the  King's  Constable,  remained  to  preserve  the  English  au- 
thority m  that  quarter,  all  the  other  IcadTers  having  refused  to  do 
so.  Armed  with  a  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  he  afterwards,  vrith 
his  own  brave  band,  took  three  very  strong  castles  which  had  been 
deemed  impregnable.  Nay,  more,  he  crossed  the  Garonne  with  a 
military  force,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  having  established  the 
authority  of  the  King  in  all  tliat  province,  he  returned  triumphant 
and  honoured,"* 

In  a  subsequent  campaign,  the  Chancellor,  besides  700  knights 
of  his  own  famdy,  had  under  his  command  1200  cavalry  and  4000 
infantry,  w^hom  he  liad  taken  into  pay,  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
"  Each  soldier  serving  on  horsebatJi  received  from  him  three  shil- 
lings a  day  to  provide  horses  and  attendants,  and  ivas  entertained 
at  the  Chancellor's  table.  He  himself,  although  in  holy  orders, 
encountered  Engleron  tie  Trie,  a  valiant  French  knight,  who,  in  full 
armour,  rode  furiously  against  him,  liis  lance  in  the  rest : — the  priest 
unhorsed  the  knight,  and  made  prize  of  his  charger.  Of  the  whole 
army  of  the  King  of  England,  the  soldiers  of  the  Chancellor  were 
always  the  first,  the  most  daring,  and  tlie  most  distinguished  for 
their  exploits,  he  himself  instructing  them,  encouraging  them,  and 
leading  them  on."+ 

Peace  being  at  last  restored,  the    Chancellor  un-     r  1 1  rn  1 

buckled  his  sword,  again  put  on  bis  robes  at  West-     l^-    ■  "J 

*  FitMt.  t  HizsL 
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minster,  and  returned  to  the  discharge  of  his  civil  duties.  His  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  vigorous  and  impartial,  no  favour  beln^ 
shown  to  Saxon  or  Norman,  to  layman  or  ecclesiastic.  Hitherto 
he  preferred  the  interests  of  the  Crown  to  those  of  his  oivn  order. 

During  the  late  war  the  rich  prelates  and  abbots  of  the  Normaji 
race,  whose  mihtary  zeal  had  greatly  subsided  since  they  could  no 
longer  plunder  a  vanquished  people,  excused  themselves  from 
yielding  to  the  summons  to  serve  in  the  field,  because,  said  they, 
&ly  church  forbade  tkein  to  shed  blood;  and  farther,  on  the  same 
pretence,  they  refused  to  pay  the  tax  subsfitiited  for  personal 
service,  which,  they  said,  was  indirectly  violating  a  divine  precept 
But  the  ChanceUor  overruled  their  scruples,  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  up  the  arrears.  Upon  this  the  heads  of  the  Church  utter- 
ed the  most  violent  invectives  against  him.  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London,  publicly  accused  him  of  plunging  a  sw^ord  into  the  bosom 
of  his  mother,  the  Church;  and  jirchbishop  Theobald,  his  former 
patron,  threatened  to  excommunicate  him.  Becket  still  showed 
an  entire  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  established 
Henry's  right  to  personal  service  or  scutage  for  all  the  lands  held 
by  the  Church.  Oue  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clei^,  some  bi- 
shops affected  to  talk  in  high-tlown  terms  of  their  being  independ- 
ent of  tite  royai  oMtlionty ;  but  the  Chancellor,  who  was  present, 
0])cnly  contradicted  them,  and,  in  a  severe  tone,  reminded  them 
that  they  were  bound  to  the  King  by  the  same  oath  as  men  of 
the  swokI,  "  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  King,  and  truth  and  faith 
to  bear  of  life  and  hmb  and  earthly  honour." 

Some  have  supposed  that  Becket  all  this  time,  while  he  held 
the  ofiice  of  Chancellor,  was  hypocritically  acting  a  part  to  secure 
Hemy's  favour,  that  he  might  be  elevated  to  the  primacy,  with  the 
premeditated  purpose  of  then  quanrelUng  with  the  King,  and  tak- 
ing part  against  him  in  the  controversies  which  had  been  going  on 
bet^veen  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  But  notwith- 
standing his  conversation  with  the  Abbot  of  Leicester,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  liis  change  of  sentiments  and  policy  was 
brought  about  by  change  of  situation,  and  that  hitherto  he  had  serv- 
ed the  King  with  sincerity  and  zeal,  although  it  was  foreseen  by 
those  weU  acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  might  become  a 
very  dangerous  subject  if  placed  in  a  high  situation  independent 
of  the  Crown. 

It  would  appear  that  he  himself,  while  Chancellor,  and  a  devot- 
ed friend  and  servant  of  Henry,  had  a  presentiment  of  his  future 
destiny,  and,  we  may  beUeve,  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  it.  The 
age  and  infirmities  of  Theobald  showing  that  the  primacy  must 
soon  be  vacant,  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  ChanceDor 
would  succeed  to  it,  not  only  from  his  extraordinary  merits  and 
success,  but  such  being  the  usual  course  of  promotion.* 

*  Fitiatephen  in  despiibinc;  ilie  nnture  of  tlie  office  of  Chancellor  says,  "  All  ec- 
clcsiastitu.!  prcfcrmcnls  are  disposcti  of  !iy  his  advice  ;  so  that,  by  God  a  giace  anil 
his  own  merits,  he  is  altnoat  sure  to  become  an  arehbisliop  or  bishop  if  ha  pleases," 


H„i,=  b,Googlc 


lu  this  state  of  things,  Becket,  residing  at  St.  Gervas,  near 
llouen,  fell  dangerously  ill;  and  such  interest  did  his  condition  ex- 
rite,  that  he  had  a  visit  from  the  King  of  England  and  the  King 
of  France  on  the  same  day.  Afterwards,  ■when  the  danger  vras 
over,  and  he  was  convalescent,  he  one  day  sat  playing  at  chess 
dressed  in  a  cloak  with  sleeves,  like  a  young  courtier.  "Asohat- 
inius.  Prior  of  Leicester,  coming  from  the  King's  Court,  then  in 
Gascony,  entered  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  addressing  him  wdth 
Canuharity,  on  account  of  their  long  intimacy,  said, —  How  is  it 
tliat  you  wear  a  cloak  with  sleeves?  This  dress  is  fitter  for  those 
who  go  a-hawking ;  but  you  are  an  ecclesiastical  character,  — one 
in  indwiduidity  but  many  in  dignity — Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
—  Dean  of  Hastings,  —  Provost  of  Beverley, — canon  here  and 
prebendary  there, — nay,  the  prosy  of  the  Archbishop,  and  (as  the 
report  goes  at  Court)  ajchbishop  soon  to  be.'  To  this  speech  the  . 
Chancellor  made  answer,  among  other  things: — '  Truly  I  know 
three  poor  priests  in  England,  any  one  of  whom  1  would  rather 
wish  to  be  promoted  to  the  primaey  tlian  myself;  for  if  by  any 
chance  I  were  appointed,  knowing  my  Lord  the  King  previously 
so  weU,  I  should  be  driven  either  to  lose  liis  favour,  or  {which 
Heaven  forefend!)  to  sacrifice  the  ser\-ice  of  God.'  Mevertheless 
this  afterwaj^ls  fell  out  as  he  foretold."* 

In  April,  llGl,  Archbishop  Theobald  died.  Henry  declared  that 
Becket  should  succeed, — no  doubt  counting  upon     r  ^^g, 

his  co-operation  in  carrying  on  the  policy  liitherfo  L  -  ■ 
pursued  in  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
sec  of  Eome,  and  hoping  that  his  obsequious  minister,  uniting  su- 
preme and  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  w^ould 
be  characterised  by  internal  tranquillity  and  harmony,  son  thnt 
be  might  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  schemes  of  foreign  ag- 
j,randisemcnt 

The  same  0|>mion  of  Beckel's  probable  conduct  was  generally 
entertained  and  a  crj' was  raised  that  "the  Church  was  in  danger." 
The  Engbsh  bishops  sent  a  representation  to  Henry  against  the 
appointment,  and  ttie  electors  long  refused  to  obey  his  mandate, 
saj  ing  that '  it  was  mdecont  that  a  man  who  was  rather  a  poldier 
than  a  piiest,  and  who  had  devoted  liimself  to  hunting  and  falcon- 
ly  instead  of  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  placed 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Augxistlne." 

Matilda,  the  ling's  mother,  witii  more  penetration  into  character, 
interfered  to  prevent  the  election  on  another  gi-ound,  aiid  waaned 
her  son  that  when  once  Becket  was  independent  of  him,  being 
consecrated  archbishop,  he  would  turn  out  a  rival  and  an  enemy, 
and  would  disturb  tiie  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Henri''s  eagerness 
for  the  appointment  was  only  inflamed  by  opposition,  and  he  re- 
solved to  carry  it  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

JJecket  himself  stiU  pretended  indifference  or  aversion,  occupied 

•  Fiwst. 
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himielf  with  the  duties  of  Cliancellor,  and  oontimied  his  usual 
Cflurtlv  life  and  secular  liabits.  His  rival,  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop 
of  Heiefoid,  a  i>rclate  from  his  youth  upwards,  of  rigid  morali 
and  severe  demeanour,  who  was  himself  looking  to  the  primacy, 
had  been  m  the  habit  of  asserting  that  the  Chancellor  was  impa- 
tiently watching  the  demise  of  Theobald,  and  being  in  Normandy 
when  he  heard  of  that  event,  immediately  hastened  to  England 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  him.  The  ecclesiastics  with  whom  the 
election  was,  remaimng  obstinate,  Becket  with  seeming  unconcern 
attended  to  business  at  Harfleur,  or  hunted  in  the  forests  around 
Rouen 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  King,  determined  to  be  trifled  with  no 
iif'*l  longer  communicated  to  the  Chancellor  at  Falaise 
*'  '  '     that  he  must  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  England,  and 

that  m  a  few  days  he  should  certainly  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  feelings  of  the  future 
Martyr  at  this  announcement.  He  probably  experienced  a  glow 
of  pleiisure  at  the  near  prospect  of  greatness,  and  yet  was  so  far 
his  own  dupe  as  to  persuade  himself  that  he  wos  unwilling  to  have 
it  thrust  upon  him.  IBs  biographer  informs  us,  that,  casting  a 
smile  of  irony  on  his  dress,  he  replied,  —  "  that  he  had  not  much 
the  appearance  of  an  archbishop,  and  that  if  the  King  was  serious, 
he  must  still  beg  leave  to  decline  the  preferment,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situation  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  favour  of  his  benefactor." 

The  legate,  Henry  of  Pisa,  hapjiening  to  be  present,  assisted  in 
combating  these  scruples,  and  Becket,  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
of  the  King,  sailed  for  England,  agreeing  to  be  consecrated  as 
Primate  if  the  election  should  fall  upon  him. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1162,  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  suffragan  bishops,  assembled  at  Westminster,  and  now, 
with  one  exception,  concurred,  afler  many  prayers  and  masses, 
in  electing  Becket  as  Archbishop.  Tlie  dissentient  was  Fohot, 
who  observed,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  that  "  the  King  had 
worked  a  minicle  in  having  that  day  turned  a  layman  into  an  arch- 
bishop, and  a  soldier  into  a  saint."  Many  of  the  nobles  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  applause; 
ftnd  Prince  Henry,  under  a  eoimnission  from  his  father,  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  Uie  election. 

Down  to  tliis  time  Becket,  notwithstanding  his  many  ecclesias- 
tical benefice,  was  only  in  deacon's  orders  ;  w^hich  were  then  sup- 
nosed  to  he  consistent  with  most  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  a 
layman  ;  but  he  was  now  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Eoeh- 
ester,  and,  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  he  ■was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  many  other  bishops.  He  was 
enthroned  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  The  ceremony  was  al- 
most as  pompous  as  a  coronation,  all  ranks  being  eager  to  gratify 
the  King,  and  to  pay  court  to  the  favourite. 

The  universal  expectation  was,  that  Becket  would  now  play  the 
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pan  sosiiccessfuUy  performed  by  Cardinal  Wolseyin  a  sncceedine 
age:  tha.t,  Chancellor  and  Archbishop,  he  would  continue  the 
imnister  and  personal  friend  of  the  King;  that  he  would  study  to 
support  and  extend  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  he 
liimself  was  to  exercise  and  that  in  tlie  palaces  of  which  he  was 
now  master  he  would  live  with  increased  magnificence  and  luxury 
When  we  judge  of  his  character,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
aU  this  was  easily  within  his  reach,  and  that  if  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  love  of  pleasure  or  mere  vulgar  ambition,  such  would 
iiave  been  his  career. 

Never  was  there  so  wonderful  a  transformation.  Whether  from 
a  predetennmed  purpose,  or  from  a  sudden  change  of  iuclination, 
he  immediately  became  in  every  respect  an  altered  man.  Instead 
ot  the  stately  and  fastidious  courtier,  was  seen  the  hiunble  and 
squahd  pemtant.  Next  his  skin  he  wore  haircloth,  populous  with 
vermin ;  he  lived  upon  roots,  and  his  drink  was  water,  rendered 
naiiseous  by  an  infusion  of  fennel.  By  way  of  further  penance 
and  mortification,  he  frequently  inflicted  stripes  on  his  nakedback 
JJaily  on  has  bended  knees  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars 
relreshed  them  with  ample  food,  and  gave  each  of  them  four  pieces 
ot  Sliver.  He  wandered  alone  in  his  cloister,  shedding  many  tears 
trom  the  thought  of  his  past  sins,  and  his  great  occupation  was  to 
pray  and  read  the  Scriptures.  He  wore  the  habit  of  a  monk' 
arid  the  monks,  astonished  at  the  sanctity  he  displayed,  already 
talked  of  his  conversion  as  a  most  evident  miracle  of  Divine  grace 
poured  out  upon  him  at  his  consecration. 

The  wonder  of  mankind  was  still  further  excited  by  the  next 
step,  which  he  speedily  took,  without  ever  consulting  the  King  or 
any  previous  notice  of  his  intention;  he  sent  the  Great  Seal  to 
Henry,  m  Normandy,  with  this  short  message,  "  I  desire  that  you 
wiU  provide  yourself  with  another  ChanceUor,  as  I  find  myself 
harcUy  sufiicient  for  the  duties  of  one  office,  and  much  less  of  two  " 
The  fond  patron,  who  bad  been  so  eager  for  his  elevation,  was 
now  grievously  disappointed  and  alarmed.  He  knew  Becket  too 
well  to  bebeve  that  this  resignation  proceeded  from  real  humil- 
ity and  disbke  of  temporal  power ;  he  therefore  looked  upon  it  as 
an  mdication  of  a  higher  and  more  dangerous  ambition,  believing 
that  the  Archbishop  would  have  continued  his  ChanceUor  if  he 
had  not  aspired  to  become  his  competitor,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre 
above  the  crown.  He  at  once  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived  in 
his  choice,  and  that  the  worst  predictions  of  his  mother  were  likelv 
to  be  speedily  verified. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  treat  the  Archbishop  with  patience 
and  forbearance,  though  with  firmness,  and  that,  while  he  showed 
lo  the  world  that  he  would  be  master  in  his  o^vn  dominions  he 
should  not  appear  the  aggressor  in  the  controversy  which  he  an- 
ticipated. He  therefore  still  allowed  Prince  Henry  to  remain  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  Archbishop. 

The  two  old  friends  first  met  at  Southampton,  on  the  King's  re- 
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turn  from  Normandy,  Becket  went  thither  to  do  homage  for  the 
temporalities  of  his  sec,  and  was  received  courteously,  though 
c'X)ldly.  Having  intimated  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  two 
offices,  he  was  required  to  resign  that  of  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
biu-y,  which  was  of  great  value,  and  which  he  wished  to  retain. 
Here  the  King  had  clearly  the  law  on  Ids  side,  and  he  succeeded. 
But  Becket  immediately  resolved,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law,  to  be 
revenged.  On  the  ground  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  see, 
he  demanded  of  the  King  the  castle  and  town  of  Bochester  with 
other  possessions  ; — of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  a  favourite  of  the  King, 
the  castle  of  Tunhridge, — and  of  other  noblemen  various  other 
I  n-.,,  ,     properties,  which  he  alleged  had  once  belonged  to  the 

[A.  D.ilbll.j  (.jjy^j.]^  ofCanterbury,  and  to  which  no  lengtlio  f  time 
could  ever  confer  atitle  as  lay  fee. 

How  fEu-  he  might  have  been  able  to  establish  these  claims  may 
be  doubtful,  but  before  they  could  be  brought  to  a  legal  inquiry  he 
set  up  others  which  he  could  not  support,  and  the  King  being  de- 
termined to  curb  ecclesiastical  encroachments  by  new  laws,  which 
the  Archbishop  resolutely  resisted,  a  fatal  ruptiure  took  place  be- 
tween them. 

WilUam  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  Crown,  having 
ejected  from  a  rectory  in  Kent,  the  advowson  of  which  belonged 
to  him,  a  priesi  presented  to  it  by  Becket,  was  immediately  ex- 
rjommunicated  by  him,  contrary  to  a  well  established  law,  which 
had  been  respected  ever  since  the  Conquest,  that  the  tenants  of 
the  Crown  should  not  be  excommunicated  without  the  King's 
knowledge  and  consent.  Henry,  by  a  messenger,  sent  him  orders 
to  absolve  Eynsford,  but  received  for  answer  that  it  belonged  not 
to  the  King  to  inform  him  whom  he  should  absolve  and  whom  ex- 
communicate. After  many  remonstrances  and  menaces,  the  royal 
mandate  was  at  last  obeyed.  Henry  had  at  this  time  great  advan- 
tages in  asserting  the  royal  prerogative,  for  his  reputation  was 
high  from  the  success  of  his  government  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
his  barons  all  concurred  in  his  policy;  and  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  weakened  from  there  being  two  rival  popes; — each  claiming 
lo  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; — one  under  the  title  of  Victor  IV., 
residing  at  Eome,  and  patronised  by  the  Emperor;  and  another 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  III.,  who  kept  his  court  in  France, 
protected  by  Louis  VII.  Henry  had  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
latter,  bnt  with  significant  doubts  of  his  title,  Alexander,  who 
was  only  restrained  by  his  pecuhar  sitiration  from  carrying  the 
pretensions  of  the  triple  crown  as  high  as  any  of  his  predecessors, 
looking  on  Becket  as  a  great  prop  of  his  power,  had  received  him 
with  high  distinction  at  Tours,  and  secretly  abetted  liirn  in  all  his 


/""The  grand  struggle  which  the  Church  was  then  making  was. 
that  all  chm-chmen  should  be  entirely  exempted  from  Uie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  secular  courts,  whatever  crime  they  might  have  com- 
mitted.    A  priest  in  Worcestershire,  having  about  this  time  de- 
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L  gentleman's  daughter,  had  proceeded  to  murder  the 
father.  On  a  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  and  brought 
to  trial  before  the  King's  judges,  Becket  insisted  on  the  privileges 
of  the  Church, — confined  the  criminal  in  the  bishop's  prison  lest 
ho  should  be  seized  by  the  King's  officers, — passed  upon  liini 
merely  sentence  of  degradation,  and  insisted  that,  when  degraded, 
he  could  not  again  bo  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  offence. 

Henry,  thinking  that  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing the  dispute  to  a  crisis,  summoned  an  assembly  of  all  the  pre- 
lates at  Westminster,  and  himself  put  to  them  this  plain  question : 
"  Whether  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kingdom?"  Their  reply,  framed  by  Becket,  was: 
"  We  are  willing,  saviitg  out  own  order."  Tliere  ivas  only  one  dis- 
senting bishop :  he  was  willing  to  give  an  unquaUfied  answer  in 
tlie  affirmative,  but  Becket  sorely  upbraided  him  for  his  servility. 
The  King,  seeing  what  ivas  comprehended  in  the  resei-vation,  re- 
tired witli  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  deprived  Becket  of  the 
government  of  Eye  and  Berkhamstead,  and  all  the  appointments 
which  he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  uttered  threats 
as  to  seizing  the  temporalities  of  all  the  bishops,  since  they  would 
not  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  state. 
The  legate  of  Pope  Alexander,  dreading  a  breach  with  so  power- 
ful a  prince  at  so  unseasonable  a  juncture,  advised  Becket  to  sub- 
mit for  the  moment;  and  he  with  his  brethren,  retracting  the  sav- 
ing clause,  absolutely  promised  "  to  observe  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  kingdom." 

To  avoid  all  future  dispute,  Henry  resolved  to  follow  up  liis  vic- 
tory by  having  these  laws  and  customs,  as  far  as  the  r  ^  -^-^^^  < 
Church  was  eoncemed,  reduced  into  a  code,  to  be    ^  '     '  ' 

sanctioned  by  the  legislatiu-e,  and  to  be  specifically  acknowledged 
by  all  the  bishops.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  "  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon." 

We  Protestants  must  approve  of  the  whole  of  them,  for  they  in 
a  great  measure  anticipate  the  measures  which  were  taken  when 
the  yoke  of  the  Chiuch  of  Borne  was  thrown  off  at  the  Eeforma- 
tion ;  but,  in  justice  to  Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they 
were  in  various  particiilars  an  innovation  upon  the  principles  and 
practices  which  had  long  prevailed.  Not  ouly  did  they  provide 
that  clerks  accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  King's 
courts ;  that  all  suits  concerning  advowsons  and  presentations 
should  be  determined  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ; 
and  that  the  clei^  should  no  longer  pretend  to  the  right  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise,  whereby 
they  were  drawing  all  questions  of  contract  and  ,pvoperty  before 
Iheir  tribimals ;  but  that  all  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  should  be 
carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
primate,  and  front  the  primate  to  ike  Idng,  without  whose  consent 
it  should  go  no  farther ;  that  no  clei^yman  should  leave  the  realm 
without  the  King's  licence  ;  tliat,  on  a  vacancy,  the  revenue  of  epis- 
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copal  sees  should  belong  to  the  Crown  ;  that  the  members  of  each 
chapter,  or  such  of  them  as  the  King  might  please  to  summon, 
should  sit  iu  the  King's  chapel  till  they  made  the  new  election 
with  his  consent;  and  that  the  bishop  elect  should  do  homase  to 
.the  Crown  *  ^ 

Under  these  constitutions,  Henry  would  have  disposed  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  by  his  own  authority,  would  have  prevented 
all  appeals  to  Eome,  and  would  have  been  himself  "  the  Head  of 
the  Church."  Being  submitted  to  the  great  council  called  at 
Clarendon,  they  were  imanimously  and  joyfully  carried  by  the 
barons.  The  prelates  were  then  called  upon  individually  to  set 
their  seals  to  them,  and  to  promise  to  observe  them.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  King's  will,  except  Becket.  He  for  some  lime 
resolutely  refused  his  assent,  thoitgh  urged  to  compliance  by  pre- 
lates as  well  as  barons  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  kingdom. 

What  follows  subjects  liim  to  the  imputation  of  occasional  weak- 
ness or  dupbeity,  and  disregard  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath. 
At  a  private  meeting  of  the  prelates,  Eichard  de  Hastings,  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Templars,  throwing  himself  on  his  kuees  before  him, 
and  with  many  tears  entreating  him  that  if  he  paid  any  regard  to 
his  own  safety  or  tliat  of  the  Church,  he  should  yield,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  It  is  my  master's  pleasure  that  I  should  forswear  myself, 
which  I  resolve  to  do,  and  to  repent  afterwards  as  I  may."  He 
then  marehed  at  their  head  to  the  King,  and  took  an  oath,  "with 
good  faith  and  without  fraud  or  reserve,  to  observe  the  Coustitn- 
tions." 

■  They  were  immediately  sent  over  to  Pope  Alexander,  and  it  was 
hoped  he  would  ratify  them,  thinking  only  of  his  recent  ohbgations 
to  the  Sovereign  of  England ;  but  he  plairdy  seeing  that  they  went 
to  establish  the  independency  of  England  on  the  papaey,  condemn- 
ed them  in  the  strongest  terms,  abrogated  and  annulled  tbem,  ab- 
solved all  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  submit  to  them,  and  threaten- 
ed with  excommimieation,  all  who  should  presume  to  enforce  them. 

Becket,  who  bad  been  overwhelmed  with  remorse  from  the  mo- 
ment of  Ills  weakness,  followed  Henry  to  Woodstock  —  some  tliink 
with  the  intention  of  abdicating  the  primacy ; — ^but,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  an  interview,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  the  Pope,  he  resolved  to  make  ample  atonement  for  the  of- 
fence he  had  committed,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death,  showed  a 
fortitude,  perseverance,  and  self-devotedness,  which  have  never 
been  surpassed,  (fie  refused  to  exercise  any  part  of  his  archiepis- 
copal  functions  till  he  received  the  special  pardon  and  absolution  of 

*  One  of  the  nrliclos  sliowa  that  the  right  of  sitting  in  lh«  House  of  Lorfls  now 
belonging  (o  bishops,  nnd  greatlj  prizeJ  by  them,  was  otiginnlly  forced  upon  them 
nl  a  time  when  ihey  thonght  it  an  indignity  to  sit  in  any  assembly  excepl  hy  them- 
selves, as  a  separate  onler :  ''  That  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  spiritnal  dig- 
nitaries shoald  be  regarded  as  borons  of  the  realm,  should  possess  the  privileges  and 
be  snbjectod  W  the  burthen?  belonging   to  that  rank,  and  should  be  bound  to  ai- 
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the  Pope,  and  proportioniag  his  discipline  to  the  enormity  of  his 
supposed  offence,  he  redoubled  his  austerities  to  punish  himself 
lor  his  momentary  consent 

Much  less  with  a  view  to  his  own  safety  than  in  the  hope  of 
more  effectualiy  embarrassing  the  King  by  liis  absence  from  the 
realm,  he  twice  attempted  to  cross  the  Channel;  but  was  driven 
back  by  contrary  winds,  and  being  brought  into  the  royal  presence, 
he  was  asked  by  Henry,  "  if  he  thought  that  one  island  could  not 
hold  them  both  ?" 

A  great  council  was  caUed  at  Northampton,  where  Hemy  plan- 
ned to  accomphsh  the  utter  dostnrction  of  his  competitor.  He  was 
peremptorily  summoned  and  compelled  to  attend.  When  seated 
among  the  peers,  various  charges  were  brought  against  him,  of 
which  several  were  alleged  to  amount  to  high  treason,  and  others 
sought  to  make  him  accountable  for  larger  sums  of  money  than  it 
was  possible  for  liim  to  repay. 

This  is  the  earliest  state  trial  of  which  there  is  any  account  ex- 
tant ;  and  we  have  a  very  minute  and  seemingly  very  accurate 
report  of  it.*  It  lasted  a  good  many  days,  the  court  sitting  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  The  judges  were  Enghsh  pre- 
lates, and  Norman  as  well  as  English  barons.  The  high  treason 
consisted  in  tlie  Archbishop  not  having  appeared  when  summoned 
in  one  of  the  King's  courts,  although  he  had  sent  four  knights  to 
appear  for  him.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  his  person  being  ad- 
mitted to  be  sacred,  he  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
chattels, — a  penalty  commuted  for  a  fine  of  5001. 

Judgment  was'  tlien  prayed  against  him  that  he  might  refund 
3001.  of  the  rents  which  he  had  received  as  warden  of  Bye  and 
Berkhamstead.  He  coolly  answered  that  he  woidd  pay  it ;  for 
although  he  had  expended  a  larger  sum  in  repairs,  money  should 
never  prove  a  cause  of  dissension  between  him  and  his  Sovereign. 
The  next  item  was  500/.  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  to  him 
when  he  was  Chancellor,  and  lay  before  TorUouse.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  gift,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  sureties  for  the 
amount.  Then  followed  a  demand  wWch  testified  a  total  disre- 
gard of  justice,  and  a  fixed  detennination  to  ruin  him — 14,000 
marks  alleged  to  have  been  received  from  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  diuing  his  chancellorship.  He  pleaded  fliat  he  had  been 
pubhcly  released  of  all  such  obligations  under  the  King's  author- 
ity, by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Prince  when  he  was  conse- 
crated, and  that  it  was  well  known  that  ho  had  spent  all  thesi-. 
sums  in  the  public  service.  His  plea  was  ovemded.  The  object 
was  to  force  his  resignation,  and  Foliot  strongly  {not  disinterested- 
ly) advised  him  to  yield;  but  he  would  now  sooner  submit  to 
martyrdom. 

The  following  morning,  having  iu-st  celebrated  tlie  mass  of  St. 
Stephen  with  the  office  beginning  "  Princes  sat  and  spake  against . 
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me,"  he  proceeded  to  Court,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  rohes,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  archi episcopal  cross.  The  king,  astonish- 
ed at  this  parade,  retired  with  the  barons  into  an  inner  apEurtment, 
and  was  aooa  after  followed  by  the  bishops.  Becket  remained 
alone  with  his  attendants  in  calm  and  intrepid  dignity.  Henry 
used  the  most  violent  langiiage  against  him,  in  which  he  was  join- 
ed by  his  courtiers.  Bloodshed  being  dreaded,  the  bishops  came 
to  him  in  a  body,  and  HUary  of  Chichester  said  to  him  in  an  up- 
braiding tone,  "  Yon  were  oni  primate,  but  by  opposing  the  royaJ 
customs  you  have  broken  your  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King.  A  per- 
jured archbishop  has  no  right  to  our  obedience."  "  I  have,"  was' 
his  only  reply.  The  bishops  seated  themselves  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  and  solemn  silence  long  prevailed.  At  length 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  the 
barons,  desired  him  to  hsten  to  his  sentence.  "  My  sentence  !" 
interrupted  the  archbishop.  "  Son  and  Sir  Earl,  hear  me  first ; 
you  know  with  what  fidelity  I  served  the  King, — how  reluctantly, 
to  please  him,  I  accepted  my  present  ofiice,  and  in  what  manner 
I  was  declared  by  him  free  from  all  simitar  claims.  For  what 
happened  before  my  consecration  I  onght  not  to  answer,  nor  will 
I.  Know,  moreover,  that  ye  are  my  children  in  God ;  neither  law 
nor  reason  allows  you  to  judge  your  father.  I  therefore  decline 
your  tribunal,  and  refer  my  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope. 
To  him  I  appeal ;  and  shall  now,  under  the  protection  of  the  Cath- 
ohc  Church  and  the  apostolic  see,  depart."  As  he  slowly  with- 
drew, some  courtiers  threw  straw  at  him  which  they  picked  up 
from  the  floor,  and  the  voice  of  one  whom  he  recognised  called 
out  to  him,  "  Traitor !"  A  feeling  of  his  ancient  knightly  prowess 
was  for  a  moment  excited,  and  as  soon  suppressed.  Turning 
round  he  rejoined,  "  Were  it  not  that  my  order  forbids  me,  that 
caward  should  repent  of  his  insolence."  At  the  gate  the  populace 
received  him  with  acclamations,  and  he  was  conducted  in  tiiumph 
fo  his  dwelling. 

He  then  asked  permission  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  and  being  told 
that  he  should  have  his  answer  next  morning,  concluded  that  a 
plan  had  been  liud  to  assassinate  him  in  the  night.  He  pretended 
that  he  was  going  to  seek  sanctuary,  and  ho  had  a  bed  prepared 
for  hhnself  in  a  church ;  but  this  was  only  to  further  his  escape, 
against  which  they  had  taken  great  precautions.  By  the  help  of 
a  disguise  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  stationed  at  the 
north  gate  of  the  town,  and  assuming  the  name  of  "  Brother 
Christian,"  and  travelhng  as  a  pUgrim,— after  many  adventures 
and  perils  he  reached  Sandwich,  and  was  safely  landed  at  Grave- 
hnes. 

Forthwith  he  visited  the  King  of  France,  who  vras  dehghted  to 
receive  and  encourage  him,  as  an  instrument  to  disturb  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  King  of  England.  He  next  proceeded  to  Sens, 
the  court  of  Tope  Alexander,  whose  feelings  were  iiiore  divided, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  act  with  more  caution.     The  Pontiff;  how- 
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ever,  although  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  direct  hostility  of 
Henry,  behaved  with  generosity  to  the  illustrious  exile  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Becket  having  re- 
signed his  mitre,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  something  un- 
canonical  in  his  original  election,  was  immediately  reinstated  by 
him  with  the  arcliiepis  copal  dignity,  and  a  seciu-e  residence  was 
assigned  to  him  in  the  convent  of  Pontigny.  Here  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  for  some  years  found  an  asylum ; 
but  he  lived  in  state,  and  received  strangers  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, having  ample  funds  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his 
admirers.  The  persecution  he  had  undergone  had  made  all  his 
errors  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  now  high  in  the  favour  of  man- 
kind. With  general  applause  he  compared  himself  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who,  he 
said,  "  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present  oppressions  imder  which 
his  Church  laboured."  He  etiU  pretended  to  be  the  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  the  King  and  all  the  people  of  England ;  propounded  the 
doctrine  that  kings  reign  solely  by  the  autliority  of  the  Cbiuch, 
and  threatened  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  King,  whereby  his  subjects  would  be  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

Hemy,  on  the  other  hand,  sequestrated  all  Becket's  property  in 
England ;  banished  Ids  servants  and  dependants,  to  the  number 
of  400;  suspended  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence ;  made  overtures 
for  an  alliance  \vith  the  Emperor  Frederic  Baibarossa,  the  enemy 
of  Alexander ;  and  indicated  an  intention  of  recognising  the  Anti  - 
pope  Pascal  HI  as  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
.  The  exiled  Arclibishop,  being  foieed  from  his  retreat  at  Pontig 
ny,  by  a  threat  of  Henry  to  confiscate  the  possessions     ,  , .  j,- 

of  all  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in  England,  took  shel-  '■^'  ^' 
ter  some  time  at  Sens,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  city  of 
Eome,  of  which  Alexander  had  got  possession  on  the  death,  of 
Victor  the  succeeding  Antipope.  In  tliis  interval  he  wrote  many 
letters,  wluch  are  still  extant,  to  support  his  cause, — some  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pope,  some  to  the  English  bishops,  and  some  to 
Henry  liimself,  whoso  heart  lie  attempted  to  touch  by  addressing 
him  in  a  very  different  strain  from  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  when,  as  boon  companions,  diey  had  both  rather 
laughed  at  sacred  things.* 

The  English  nation,  and  even  the  English  clergy,  took  part  with 
I  heir  sovereign,  and  treated  the  primate  as  a  factious     |-  ,  .j. 

and  turbulent  demagogue,  who  was  looking  only  to     L^'  ^' 
f^tify  his  own  vanity  and  to  aggrandise  his  own  powerf;  but  in 

*  Spcakinc  of  Ilenij's  supposed  perscculioii  of  the  Cliurch,  he  sajs,  "  tlia 
Daughter  of  Zion — the  Sponae  of  the  great  King — is  held  captive  in  yonr  hand." 
—Ep.  Beck.  lib.  iv.  ep.  63. 

t  This  appears  clearly  from  the  letters  addressed  to  liim  which  are  preserved. 
Thus  writes  ihe  Bishop  of  Lisieux  : — "  Some  think  that  your  struggle  ilocs  not 
proceed  from  virtne  hat  froin  pride ;  that   still   Ihe  Chancellor  in  spiril,  yoa   nre 
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the  continental  dominions  of  England  there  was  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  regard  him  as  a  martyr  and  a  hero,  and  Henry  trembled  for 
the  consequences  of  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Al- 
exander now  could  afford  to  support  Becket  more  openly,  and  con- 
ferred legatine  powers  upon  him,  which  rendered  him  more  formi- 
dable. Had  England  alone  been  concerned,  Henry  might  proba- 
bly, like  his  successor  of  his  own  name,  have  entirely  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  temporise ;  for  the  Pope 
and  Louis,  of  whom  he  held  his  feir  provinces  in  France  as  liege 
sovereign,  were  stirring  up  a  most  formidable  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority. 

The  crisis  was  hastened  by  the  offence  taken  on  account  of  the 
11691  <^oronation  of  Henry,  the  King's  son,  by  the  Arch- 
■*'    '  '^     bishop  of  York,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 

see  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  papal  bull  enjoining  that 
no  Enghsh  prelate  except  the  primate  should  officiate  at  this  cere- 
mony. 

Henry  saw  with  alarm  that  the  tlrander  which  he  had  so  long 
feared  was  about  to  burst  upon  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  resort  to 
any  expedient  which  should  not  permanently  disable  him  from  fu- 
ture resistance,  for  the  purpose  of  now  averting  the  storm.  Ne- 
gotiations -were  repeatedly  attempted  Tvithout  effect ; — the  King  in 
terms  proposed  always  insisting  on  a  salvo  to  "  his  royal  dignity," 
— and  the  Archbishop  on  a  salvo  to  "  the  honour  of  God," — each 
of  which  was  indignantly  rejected  as  a  cloak  for  treachery.  Hen- 
ry tried  to  gain  over  the  King  of  France  to  his  side,  by  an  appeal 
to  their  common  interests  as  sovereigns,  saying,  "  There  have 
been  many  kings  of  England,  some  of  greater,  some  of  less  au- 
thority tliaii  myself;  there  have  also  been  many  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men,  and  entitled  to  every  sort  of  re- 
spect. Let  Becket  but  act  towards  me  with  the  same  submission 
which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  have  paid  to  the  least  of 
mine,  and  there  shall  be  no  controversy  between  us."  Louis, 
struck  with  this  mode  of  putting  tlie  case,  professed  to  condemn 
the  primate,  but  was  soon  again  carried  away  by  a  common  feel- 
ing of  animosity  to  Henry. 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the   King  of  England  and  the  Arch- 

1170  1     '*i®'^'*P  °^  Canterbury  should  have  a  personal  inter- 

*■    *  ''     view  in  a  spacious  meadow  near  the  town  of  Fere- 

itviUe,  on  the  borders  of  Touraine.     Henry  pretended  to  be  desir- 

striving  that  none  shoold  resist  yonr  will ;  that  you  seek  to  mnke  the  diadem  siib- 
ordiuale  lo  the  Chuieh,  and  ilial  jon  hopo  tiiat  having  orereomo  rojalty,  yonv 
power  will  be  without  limit  or  control."  L.  i.  ep.  85.  So  the  clerg;^  in  an  address 
to  him,  after  ironicallj  reciting  liis  pretences  lo  piety,  they  advise  him  to  continue 
in  a  course  of  humility  and  charity,  und  absbuning  from  injury  and  menaces,  to 
advance  his  canse  by  patience,  meekness,  and  dependence  on  Heaven.  "  Stndy 
with  paternal  cars  to  feed  the  Bheep  commilted  lo  your  charee,  that  they  may  have 
life,  peace,  and  aocurity."  Ibid.  John  of  Salisbury  wrolo  him  a  private  letter  in 
a  still  severer  strain,  conclnding  with  the  words,  "  Take  it  as  yon  please," — "  vos 
accipialis  ut  placet,"  and  was  exeommunieated  for  his  pains, — Ep.  31. 
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oris  of  a  cordial  and  permanent  reconciliation,  but  still  fostered  se- 
cret schemes  of  vengeance,  and  privately  took  an  oath  tliat  he 
would  stup  short  of  giving  the  Archbishop  "the  kiss  of  peace,'' 
which,  like  eating  salt  with  an  enemy  among  eastern  nations, 
would  have  for  ever  prevented  him  from  executing  or  being  privy 
to  any  act  of  violence  against  him.* 

However,  they  met  with  apparent  cordiality.  As  soon  as  Beck- 
ct  appeared,  tlie  King  galloped  up  with  his  cap  in  liis  hand,  and 
respectfully  saluted  him ;  and,  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  dif- 
ference between  them,  addressed  him  with  the  easy  famitiarity 
which  had  distinguished  their  former  friendship.  Henry,  carrying 
iiis  politeness  to  an  excess  which  might  liave  excited  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  Archbishop,  exclaimed,  "  As  for  the  men  who  have  be  J 
trayed  both  you  and  me,  I  will  make  them  such  return  as  the  de-i 
serls  of  traitors  require."  The  Archbishop,  probably  likewise  dis- 
sembling his  real  feelings, — as  if  melted  to  submission  and  ten- 
derness,— alighted  from  his  horse,  and  threw  himself  at  the  ieet 
of  his  Sovereign.  But  the  King  immediately  raised  bun,  and, 
holding  Ilia  stiniip,  insisted  that  he  should  remount,  saying,  "  In 
short,  my  Lord  Ai-chbisho]»,  let  us  renew  our  ancient  affection  for 
each  other."  Then  returning  to  his  attendants,  he  observed,  '  I 
find  the  Archbishop  in  the  best  disposition  towards  me ,  were  I 
otherwise  towards  him,  I  should  be  the  worst  of  men."  The  arti- 
cles agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  were, — That  the 
King  should  restore  to  the  Archbishop  the  possessions  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  taking  him  into  his  grace  and  favour, — and  in  mer- 
cy make  amends  to  that  Church  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained  at 
the  late  coronation  of  his  sou : — in  return  for  which  the  King  was 
promised  love,  honour,  and  every  service  which  an  Archbishop 
could  render  in  the  Lord  to  his  earthly  Sovereign  ;— that  the  Arch- 
bishop should  return  to  England  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  sa- 
cred functions,  and  that  the  King  should  furnish  him  with  a  sum 
of  money  to  discharge  his  debts  and  defray  the  expenses  of  liis 
journey. 

Henry  was  then  aske  1  to  seal  the  compact  with  "l/te  iiss  of 
peace,"  but  he  dechned  — ^mikmg  tlii'i  excuse  — "In  my  own  coun- 
try I  wiU  kiss  his  face  hinds  and  ftet  a  hundred  times;  but 
now  let  it  be  postponed  T->  silute  bun  m  England  will  be 
thought  an  act  of  favour  and  afltttiou  it  would  look  like  compul- 
sion here." 

The  French  King  construe  i  this  reiu'^al  as  a  proof  of  nnextin- 

*  We  have  a  lively  descr  pt  on  from  in  eye  witness  of  the  effect  prodnced  upon 
K"Bry  by  receiving  B  (Jisp.iich  Jisdoaiiie- a  new  machinniion  of  Ihc  archbishop, 
and  wa  may  conceive  how  much  it  must  have  cost  him,  even  for  a  short  time,  to 
affect  mod eral ion  "He  threw  Ms  cap  from  his  head,  nnfastened  his  lielt,  cloafc, 
and  vest,  seatlorea  their,  lo  a  distance,  with  his  own  hand  tore  off  the  silk  coveriog 
from  his  bed,  and  began  to  gnaw  pieces  of  straw."  "  Pilcum  de  capite  projecit, — 
balteum  discussit,  pal!ium  et  vestes  loiigius  abjeeit, — sirntom  sericeum  quod  erat 
saprileelum  msnu  ptopria  rcmovlt— ct  cojpit  straminia  masticare  feslucas." — L.  i, 
ep.  44, 
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guished  resentment,  and  counselled  Becket  not  to  leave  France ; 
but  the  Archbishop  said  that  "  duty  called  him  to  England,  what- 
ever perils  he  might  encounter."  After  some  interval,  during  which 
the  kiss  of  peace  was  studiously  avoided  by  Henry,  Becket  toot 
leave  of  ham  with  a  foreboding  mind,  emphatically  telling  liim  he 
was  afraid  he  should  see  him  no  more.  Henry  exclaimed,  "  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  traitor?"  Becket  added  these  pathetic  words, 
which,  however  he  may  have  feigned  on  other  occasions,  he  pro- 
bably spoke  with  sincerity :  "  Necessity  obliges  me,  in  the  lowly 
state  to  which  I  am  reduced,  to  revisit  my  alHieted  Church.  I  go. 
Sir,  with  your  permission,  perhaps  to  perish  for  its  security,  unless 
you  protect  me.  But  whether  I  live  Whatever  may  befall  rac, 
may  the  blessing  of  God  fall  upon  you  and  your  children!" ' 

Henry  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  sea-coast,  to  supply  him 
there  with  the  stipulated  pecuniary  aid,  and  to  accompany  him  to 
England;  but  failed  in  all  these  promises,  and  Becket  was  .obliged 
to  borrow  300/.  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  expenses,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and  to  embark  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  John  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  personal  feud, 
and  who  was  set  over  him  as  a  spy. 

Finding  the  King  still  so  hostile,  he  determined  to  make  the 
most  vigorous  use  of  the  weapons  now  in  his  own  power,  and  to 
maintain  his  independence  and  ascendancy  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  Pope,  before  he  heard  of  the  peace  of  Feritville,  had  issued 
letters  of  excommunication  against  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  for  officiating  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  King's  son,  contrary  to  die  papal  bull.  Becket  hav- 
ing received  these  letters,  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  had  wise- 
ly resolved  to  suppress  them ;  but  in  a  fit  of  irritation  he  now  dis- 
patched them  to  England,  before  himself,  by  a  trusty  messenger. 
who  had  instructions  to  elude  the  search  for  bulls  from  Rome, 
now  strictly  made  at  all  the  outports,  and  who  succeeded  in  pub- 
lishing them  at  Canterbury,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  them  according 
to  the  canon  law.  The  tlu-ee  excommunicated  prelates  inveighed 
against  the  Archbishop's  implacable  hatred  of  his  opponents  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  agitation;  they  denounced  him  to  the 
young  King  as  a  person  who  was  coming  to  tear  the  crown  from 
his  head ;  and  they  hastened  to  Normandy  to  iuflame  the  resent- 
ment and  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Henry. 

Becket  being  informed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to 
land  at  Dover,  where  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  King's 
troops,  directed  his  ship  to  Sandwich,  then  a  port  belonging  to  his 
see,  where  he  was  sure  of  a  good  reception  from  his  tenants. 
After  he  had  disembarked  he  experienced  some  rudeness  from  the- 
sheriff  of  Kent,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band  of  soldiers, 
and  without  venturing  to  offer  any  violence  to  him,  told  him  that 
he  was  entering  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  that  he  had  excom- 
municated the  Archbishop  of  York  and  tw^o  other  prelates  for 
merely  doing  their  duty,  and  that  unless  he  took  better  counsel  it 
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would  be  safer  for  him  to  remain  in  foreign  parts.  The  Archbi- 
shop boldly  asserted  his  right  to  punish  the  prelates  for  disobed- 
ience to  their  canonical  superiors,  and,  denying  all  treasonable  in- 
tentions, expressed  his  resolution  'to  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
Cluuch. 

His  march  to  Canterbury  was  a  triumphal  procession.  There, 
to  honour  his  return,  banquets  of  unexampled  splendour  were  pre- 
pared ;  the  cathedral  waa  hung  with  silks  and  precious  vestments, 
and  as  he  walked  np  to  take  possession  of  liis  throne,  the  notes 
of  the  oi^n  were  drowned  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  thrown  into  all  the  rap- 
tures of  religions  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  this  expression  of 
public  feeling,  he  made  a  progress  to  London,  intimating  that, 
under  his  archiepiscopal  and  legatine  powers,  he  there  meant  to 
begin  his  visitations  on  those  ecclesiastics  whose  conduct  had 
been  uncanonical  in  liis  absence.  Tlie  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
who  had  taken  part  against  him,  now  under  great  apprehension, 
expostulated  with  him  for  disturbing  the  pubhc  tranquillity.  He 
answered,  "  that  the  peace  of  sinners  was  no  peace ;  that  the  Pope 
had  sent  a  mandate  ordering  evil  peace  to  be  broken;  that  Jeru- 
salem in  her  wealth  and  self-indulgence  might  think  she  was  al 
peace,  but  that  the  Divine  vengeance  was  hovering  over  her." 
He  was  every  where  greeted  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  who  beheved  that  lie  had  been  persecuted,  and 
among  whom  a  notion  very  generally  prevailed  that  he  had  quar- 
relled with  the  King  in  standing  up  for  the  Saxon  race.  As  he 
approached  Sonthwark  the  metropoUs  was  emptied  of  its  inhabit- 
ants —  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  ages 
pouring  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebrating  with  hymns  of  joy  his 
triumphant  entrance. 

He  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Prince  Henry,  over  whom,  as 
his  pupil,  he  hoped  to  exercise  great  influence  ;  but  the  Kiing's 
ministers,  who  carried  on  the  government  in  the  Prince's  name, 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  Archbishop 
immediately  to  return  to  Canterbury,  and  not  to  march  through 
any  towns  or  castles  on  his  way  back.  He  obeyed — ^tmvelling 
privately  in  company  with  a  few  knights,  to  protect  him  from  in- 
sult, "When  he  arrived  at  Canterbury,  meeting  with  many  indig- 
nities fi-om  those  connected  with  the  government,  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate  :  he  told  his  clergy  that  the  quarrel  could  not 
now  end  without  effiision  of  blood,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  (hat 
the  sword  of  death  hrmg  over  him,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  perish 
in  the  cause  which,  however  unworthy,  he  had  been  called  by 
Providence  to  support. 

On  Christmas  day,  celebrating  high  mass  himself,  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  one  of  their  Arch- 
bishops had  been  a  martyr,  and  that  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  another,  but  he  should  never  flinch  from  his  duty ;  and  he 
concluded  the  service  of  this  sacred  aiuiiversary  with  pronouncing 
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lli0  excommunication  of  the  three  prelates,  with  all  the  energy  and 
fierceness  which  could  be  engendered  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
personal  resentment. 

On  the  fourtli  day  afterwards,  about  two  in  the  afl:ernoon,  en- 
tered abruptly  the  Archbishop's  apartment  the  four  knights  whose 
names  have  become  so  famous  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas, 
Reginald. Fitzurse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morvillc,  and  Richard 
Brito.  They  had  been  present  at  the  court  of  Henry  in  Norman- 
dy when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  three  excommunicated  prelates  and 
their  account  of  Eecket's  insolent  proceedings  in  England,  the 
King  had  exckiimed : — "  Of  the  cowards  who  eat  my  bread,  is 
there  not  one  who  will  free  mo  from  this  turbulent  priest?" — Con-  ■ 
straing  tliis  expression  into  a  royal  licence,  or  recommendation, 
or  command,  they  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  return  to  England 
and  avenge  their  Sovereign.  To  avoid  suspicion  they  travelled 
by  separate  routes,  and  they  met  at  Saltwood,  near  Canterbury, 
the  residence  of  Eobert  de  Broc,  baron  included  in  the  excommu- 
nication, to  an-ange  their  operations.  Henry  was  not  aware  of 
their  departure,  and  sent  other  messengers  to  arrest  Becket.  The 
tour  knights,  however,  having  collected  a  large  military  force  from 
the  neighhoimng  castles,  entered  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  or- 
dered the  mayor  to  ann  the  citizens  and  have  them  ready  for  the 
King's  service.  He  hesitated,  suspecting  their  design,  when  he 
was  commanded,  as  he  \-alued  his  own  safety,  to  keep  all  quiet 
within  the  walls  whatever  might  happen. 

They  w^ore  unarmed  when  they  appeared  before  the  Archbish- 
op, and  seating  themselves  Avithout  saluting  him,  they  first  tried 
lo  gain  his  submission  by  intimidations,  and  in  tlie  King's  name 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  prelates. 
With  the  greatest  cabuness  and  intrepidity  he  rophed,  that  the 
Pope  alone  could  decide  the  ease  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but 
that  he  himself  would  absolve  the  others,  on  condition  that  they 
preiiously  took  the  accustomed  oath  of  submitting  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Church.  "  From  whom  had  you  your  archbishopric  f 
ilomanded  Reginald  "  Its  temporals  from  the  King,"  said  Becket, 
"its  spirituals  from  God  and  the  Pope."  The  barons  muimiured, 
and  gnashed  their  teeth.  Becket.  still  undaunted,  said  to  them, 
— "  In  vain  you  menace  me.  If  all  the  swords  in  Englaud  were 
brandishing  over  my  head,  your  terrors  could  not  move  me.,  E'oot 
to  foot,  you  would  find  me  fighting  the  battle  of  the  I-ord."',  It  so 
happened  that  three  of  them  had  been  in  his  service  when  he  was 
Chancellor,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  him.  Alluding  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  added,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  "  Knowing  wliat 
has  passed  between  you  and  inc,  I  wonder  that  you  should  threat- 
en me  in  my  o^vn  house."  "  We  wiU  do  more  than  threaten," 
fried  Reginald,  fiercely, — and  with  his  accomplices  left  the  apart- 
ment. They  then  rushed  through  the  hall  to  the  fore-court,  where 
was  stationed  tire  band  that  had  accompanied  them,  and  called 
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■■  to  arms  "     Reginald  having  pnt  on  liis  maQ,  seized  an  axe,  and 
began  to  batttir  tlie  gate  which  had  been  shut  against  them. 

The  Archbishop's  attendants  were  in  an  agony  of  alarm  ■  bnr 
he,  neither  in  look,  tone,  or  gesture,  betrayed  the  sEghtest  simi,- 
tom  of  apprehension.  In  this  moment  of  snspense,  the  voices  of 
the  monks  singing  vespere  in  the  adjoining  choh  wore  heard,  and 
It  bemg  suggested  that  the  church  offered  the  best  chance  of  safe- 
ty  JJccket  agreed  to  jom  the  worshippers  there,  thinking  that,  at 
all  events,  if  ho  were  murdered  before  the  altar,  his  death  would 
be  more  glorious,  and  his  memory  would  be  held  in  greater  vene- 
lation  by  after  ages.  He  then  ordered  the  cross  of  Canterbnrv  to 
be  carried  before  him,  and  slowly  followed  his  Mends  through  the 
clomter.  Ho  entered  the  church  by  the  north  transept,  and  hear- 
ing the  gates  barred  behind  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  re-opened 
saying^  that  the  temple  of  God  was  not  to  be  fortified  like  a  cas' 
tie.  He  was  ascendmg  the  steps  of  the  cho  r  when  the  tour 
knights,  with  twelve  compamons  all  in  complete  armour  burst 
mto  the  church,  theu  leatler  callmg  ont  ather  to  me  \  e  ser 
vants  of  the  King."  ' 

As  it.  was  now  dusk  the  Archl  «1  op  might  have  retreated  and 
concealed  hunself,  for  a  tune  at  lea.t  among  the  crj  i  ts  and  secret 
passages  of  the  bmlding,  with  which  he  was  well  acqaajnted- 
but,  undismayed,  he  tamed  to  meet  the  assassins,  foUowed  by  his 
crosa-bearer,  the  only  one  of  his  attendants  who  had  not  fled  A 
voice  was  heard--"  Where  is  the  traitor !"  Silence  for  a  moment 
prevailed;  but  when  Fitznrse  demanded— -  Where  is  the  Arch- 
bishop? he  replied.  Here  I  am  ;  the  Archbishop,  but  no  traitor  I 
Keginald  I  have  granted  thee  many  favonrs.  What  is  thy  obiect 
now  !  If  yon  seek  my  life,  let  that  suffice ;  and  I  command  von 
in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  touch  one  of  my  people  " 

Being  again  told  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  prelates  he 
answered.  «  Till  they  make  satisfaction  I  win  not  absilve  them  " 
Ihendie,  saidTtacy.  The  blow  aimed  at  his  head  only  sEghtlv 
wounded  him,  as  It  was  warded  off  by  the  faithful  cross-bearer 
whose  arm  was  broken  by  its  force.  The  arohbishop,  feeling  the 
blood  tnckle  down  his  face,  joined  his  hands  and  bowed  hiihead 
saymg  "  In  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  defence  of  hii' 
Church,  I  am  ready  to  die."  To  mitigate  the  sacrilege,  they  wish- 
ed to  remove  him  from  the  chareh  before  they  desjatehed  him- 
but  ho  declared  he  should  there  meet  his  fate,  and  retaining  the 
same  posture,  desired  them  to  execute  their  intentions  or  th^  or- 
ders, and,  uttenng  his  last  words,  he  said,  "  I  humbly  commend 
my  spint  to  God,  who  gave  it."  He  had  hardly  fiiished  this 
prayer  when  a  second  stroke  quickly  threw  him  on  his  knees,  and 
a  third  hud  bun  prostrate  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
There  he  received  many  Hows  from  each  of  the  conspirators  and 
his  brains  were  strewed  apon  the  pavement 

Thus  perished  in  the  flfty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  man  who, 

el  ah  Engbsh  Chancellors  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
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was  of  the  loftiest  ambition,  of  tlie  greatest  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  the  most  capable  of  making  every  sacrifice  to  a  sense  of  duty 
or  for  the  acquisition  of  renown. 

To  the  general  liistorian  it  belongs  to  narrate  the  escape  of  the 
i^ouspirators  ajid  their  subsequent  destiny, — the  indignation  and 
horror  of  the  whole  christian  world  when  the  deed  was  made  pub- 
lic,— ^the  remorse  of  Hemy,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted by  way  of  penance  and  atonement, — together  with  the 
jiermaneut  consequences  of  this  memorable  controversy  upon  reli- 
gion and  tlie  state.  I  must  content  myself  witli  a  short  notice  of 
subsequent  occurrences  connected  personally  with  Beoket,  and  an 
:iitempt  at  a  fair  estimation  of  his  character. 

The  government  tried  to  justify  or  palliate  the  murder.  The 
^Vrchbishop  of  York  likened  Thomas  4  Becket  to  Pharaoh,  who 
tlied  by  the  Divine  vengeance,  as  a  punishment  for  bis  hardness 
of  heart;  aud  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  anyone  to 
speak  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as  a  martyr :  bnt  the  feelmgs  of 
men  were  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  authority ;  pieces  of  Hneii 
which  had  been  dipped  in  his  blood  were  preserved  as  relics ; 
from  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  believed  that  miracles  were 
worked  at  his  tomb ;  thither  flocked  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
spite  of  the  most  violent  threats  of  punishment ;  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  was  canonized  at  Home,  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of 
Tlie  iteforraation,  St.  ITiomas  of  Canterbury,  for  pilgrimages  and 
prayers,  was  the  most  distinguished  Saint  in  England. 

Henry  VIII.,  when  he  wished  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  thinking  that  as  long  as  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  should  re- 
main in  the  calendar  men  would  be  stimulated  by  his  example  to 
brave  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  instnicted  his 
Attorney- General  tofileagiW  warranto  information  against  him 
for  usurping  the  office  of  a  Saint,  and  he  was  formally  cited  to 
appear  in  court  to  answer  the  charge.  Judgment  of  omter  would 
have  passed  against  him  by.  default  had  not  the  King,  to  show  his 
impartiality  and  great  regturd  for  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
assigned  him  counsel  at  the  public  expense.  The  cause  being 
iralled,  and  the  Attorney- General  and  the  advocate  for  the  accused 
being  fuUy  heard,  with  such  proofs  as  were  offered  on  both  sides, 
.sentence  was  pronounced,  that  "  Thomas,  sometime  Archbishop 
»i'  Canterbury,  had  been  guilty  of  contumacy,  treason,  and  rebel- 
hon ;  that  his  bones  should  be  publicly  burnt,  to  admonish  the  hv- 
ing  of  their  duty  by  the  punishment  of  the  dead ;  and  tliat  the  of- 
ferings made  at  his  shrine  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown."  A 
proclamation  followed,  stating,  that  "  forasmuch  i«  it  now  clearly, 
appeared  that  Thomas  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a  riot  excited  by 
his  own  obstinacy  and  intempei-ate  language,  and  had  been  after- 
wards canonised  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  champion  of  his 
usurped  authority,  Uio  King's  Majesty  thought  it  expedient  to  de- 
clare to  liis  loring  subjects  that  he  was  no  saint,  but  rather  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor  to  his  Prince,  and  therefore  strictly  charged  and  com- 
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maiided  that  he  should  not  be  esteemed  or  called  a  saint ;  that  at! 
images  and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed,  the  festivals  in 
his  honour  be  abolished,  and  his  name  and  remembrance  be  eras- 
ed out  of  all  books,  tinder  pain  of  his  Majesty's  indignation  and 
imprisonment  at  his  Grace's  pleasure."* 

But  the  permanent  reputation  of  Eecket  must  depend  on  the 
(jualities  he  displayed,  and  the  actions  he  performed  in  his  life- 
time ;  not  on  tlie  decrees  of  popes  or  the  proclamations  of  kings 
since  his  death.  In  considering  his  merits  and  defects,  it  is,  above 
iill,  requisite  to  guard  against  religious  prejudices,  by  which  he 
hsvs  been  elevated  into  a  hero  of  almost  spotless  virtue,  or  degrad- 
ed into  a  hypocrite,  stained  with  the  crimes  of  ingratitude  ami 
perjvixy. 

The  early  part  of  his  career,  so  brilliant  and  so  successful,  is  noi 
liable  to  any  severe  censure.  His  participation  in  the  irregulari- 
ties of  his  youthful  Sovereign  is  denied,  and  when  repented  of 
might  be  forgiven.  All  the  functions  of  tlie  office  of  Chancellor 
he  is  allowed  to  have  fultilled  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  meas- 
ures which  he  recommended  as  minister  were  just  and  prudent. 
His  military  prowess  and  skill  we  cannot  read  of  without  being 
dazzled ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  such  striking  metamorphosis  of  a  soldier  into  a  saint. 
The  grand  dispute  respecting  his  character  and  conduct  begins 
from  the  time  when,  being  consecrated  Archbishop,  he  resigned 
the  Great  Seal.  As  he  proved  such  a  champion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  in  recent  tmies  his 
vituperators  are  bigoted  Protestants,  and  his  unqualiiied  eulogists; 
are  intolerant  Eoman  Cathohcs. 

The  former  contend  that  Eecket,  being  in  reality  little  better 
than  an  infidel,  had  nothing  in  view  but  lus  own  aggrandisement 
a-hich  he  thought  he  could  most  promote  by  exalting  the  power  of 
I  he  Church ; — that  ho  had  long  aimed  at  the  primacy,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  to  trample  on  the  Crown: 
and  that,  to  disarm  the  suspicion  of  the  King,  he  pretended  to 
conform  to  all  liis  notions  respecting  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secu- 
lar affairs ; — that  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  he  threw  oil 
the  mask,  and  did  every  thing  in  hia  power  to  annoj  and  injure^ 
his  benefactor,  as  if  aidmated  by  tlie  most  deadly  spite  against 
him  ; — that  he  proved  his  want  of  pnni-iple  by  -Mweanng  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and  immediately  after- 
wards, regardless  of  his  oath,  infringing  them  himself  and  stirring 
lip  others  to  resist  them ; — that  diuing  his  baiushment  though  he 
displayed  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  continued  from 
selfish  motives,  to  refuse  all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  to  plot  against  his  Sovereign  and  his  country ; — that  when  at 
last  restored,  he  broke  the  engagements  into  wluch  he  had  enter- 
i^d,  persecuted  his  opponents  with  implacable  resentment,  and 

«  Walk.  Con,  Hi.  3S5,  S41,    Burn.  Eef.  152. 
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showed  that,  according  to  his  long-festered  design,  he  was  still 
determined  to  make  priests  in  the  West,  like  Brahmins  in  the 
East,  the  dominant  caste,  for  the  purpose  of  himself,  as  their  lead- 
er, exercising  absolute  sway, — that  he  provoked  his  tragical  end ; 
— and  that,  althongh  the  deed  of  his  assassins  cannot  be  strictly 
defended,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  the  hazards  and  the 
evils  of  his  daring  enterprise  were  thus  shoWn  to  be  greater  than 
the  advantages  to  be  attained  by  it,— ecclesiastical  encroachment 
was  effectually  checked, — and  no  more  Odos,  Dnnstans,  Auaelms, 
or  Beckets  appear  in  our  aimals. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  the  nndiscriminating  worshippers  of 
Papal  supremacy,  — Becket  having  had  the  primacy  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  ao  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  thought  seriously  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of' 
this  new  dignity,  and  his  eyes  were  at  once  opened  to  the  neces^ 
sity  of  a  new  course  of  life,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
good  of  others.  Although,  like  Wolsey  in  a  subsequent  age,  he 
might  have  joined  in  his  own  person  all  civil  and  spiritual  power, 
enjoyed  ease,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  and  reigned  in  the  King's  name, 
he  saw  that  such  a  course,  however  agreeable,  woidd  be  sinful ; — 
that  great  sacrifices  were  required  from  him,  and  that  he  must 
thenceforth  exclusively  dedicate  himself  to  the  dischai^e  of  his 
spiritual  duties.  He  therefore  afforded  the  single  instance  which 
has  ever  occurred  of  the  Chancellorship  being  vohmtarily  resigned, 
either  by  layman  or  ecclesiastic.  He  meditated  nothing  beyond 
what  belonged  properly  to  his  sacred  office,  when  the  King  began 
the  persecution  against  liim,  which  only  ended  with  his  murder. 
The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  however  consonant  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  afterwards  adopted  by  Luther,  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  clear  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  privileges  and 
immunities  conferred  upon  tlie  apostles  and  their  successors,  and, 
at  all  events,  were  inconsistent  with  estabhshed  law  and  custom. 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  Becket  promised  to  observe  them  ;  but 
this  was  to  save  himself  from  fatal  violence  which  then  threaten- 
ed, and  at  last  overtook  him.  A  forced  promise  is  not  binding, 
and  from  tlus  promise  he  was  formally  absolved  by  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  The  unfoimded  chaises  brought  against  him  at  North 
ampton,  and  the  unjust  pecuniary  demands  then  made  upon  him, 
with  the  threats  of  personal  outrage,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  Continent,  to  appeal  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common  Father  of 
Christians.  While  at  Pontigny,  Sens,  and  at  Rome,  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  reconciliation  so 
that  the  cause  of  religion  was  safe ;  but  the  King,  under  pretence 
of  guarding  his  royal  dignity,  was  still  bent  on  prosecuting  his 
scheme  for  annihilating  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  nothing 
but  the  heroic  courage  of  one  man  hindered  him  form  accomplish- 
ing.    The  conditions  solemnly  ratified  at  Fercitville  the  King  was 
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tho  first  to  violate.  The  excommunication  of  the  three  prelates 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  canon  law,  which  was  pajrcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  Becket's  only  chance,  either  of  personnJ 
safety  or  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  country,  \vas  then  to  en- 
force the  rights  which  clearly  belonged  to  his  office  and  to  his  or- 
der. His  martyrdom  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
that  has  occurred  since  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  to  edify 
Christians,  for,  not  ignorant  of  what  was  prepared  for  him,  and 
being  able  at  any  time,  by  a  slight  concession,  to  avert  his  fate, 
he  braved  the  assassins  whom  he  could  not  withstand,  and  he  re- 
ceived tlio  deadly  wounds  they  inflicted  upon  hira  with  a  con- 
stancy which  could  oidy  have  proceeded  from  a  fei-vent  faith  in 
the  promises  of  revelation,  ajid  the  immediate  aid  of  its  divine' 
Author, 

Setting  aside  exaggeration,  and  miracle,  and  rehgious  prejudice. 
T  must  confess  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  view  of  Becket 
is  not  only  the  more  merciful,  but  the  more  just.  I  cannot  doubt 
his  sincerity,  and  almost  all  will  agree  that  he  beheved  himself  to 
be  sincere.  Let  us  consider  the  sudden  effect  of  the  touch  of  the 
mitre  on  men  of  honour  in  our  own  time.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  by  the  same  ardour  and  enthusiasm  he  was  led  to  put  on  a 
I'oat  of  mail  and  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  stalwart  knight, 
iind  afterwards  to  wear  a  shirt  of  hair  and  to  submit  to  Ihe  disci- 
pline of  the  whip.  If  he  bore  implacable  resentment,  he  showed 
inflexible  resolution  in  the  support  of  what  he  considered  a  good 
cause,  willingly  submitting  to  poverty,  exde,  and  deatli  itself. 

Both  sides  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  brilliant  talents,  great  at- 
il«irements,  and  dehghtful  manners,  which  captivated  alike  king 
and  commonalty. 

Some  have  lately  thought  they  discovered  in  Becket  a  patriot 
who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Saxons,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
Normans  in  trying  to  obtain  justice  for  his  countrymen  ;  but  al- 
tliough  he  is  celebrated  for  his  impartiahty  to  both  races  whiles 
Chancellor,  I  can  Iind  nothing  political  in  his  subsequent  disputes, 
— which  appear  lo  me  to  have  been  purely  between  the  civil  and 
spiritual  autliorities,  and  not  between  race  and  race.* 

We  can  best  judge  him  by  the  large  collection  of  his  letters 
^vhich  iiave  come  down  to  us.     In  these,  although  we  should  in 

*  Thierry,  the  great  snpjiorter  of  the  notion  that  Beckpt's  sctions  and  his  fare 
iue  to  be  explained  from  fiia  being  tho  champion  of  tlio  Saxon  race  against  Noi - 
rnan  oppression,  qaotcs   (iii.  190.)  from  a  note  in  Heame'a  cdilion  of  William  oi 

'■  Wiileimus  Maitrel  percusiil  ciim  peJo  sancdini 
Defunetitm,  liicons ;  Pcroat  nunc  proiliior  ilJe, 
Qui  regem  regnnmque  suum  larhnvit,  et  omnet 
Angligenas  adverana  ento  consargere  fecit" 
But  there  was  no  insurrection  in  England  during  Henrj'a  reign,  and  the  poem  Irum 
which  those  lines  are  taken,  giving  an  e-taggeratcd  account  ofihe  marfyrdcm  of  Si. 
Thomas,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  later  ago. 
10* 
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vain  look  for  the  claasical  style  and  delicate  raillery  of  Emsnius, 
we  find  a  vigour,  an  earnestness,  and  a  reach  of  tlionght  quite  un- 
exampled in  the  productions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Making 
us  familiar  with  him,  they  explain  to  ns  the  extniordiiiary  ascend- 
ancy w^hich  he  acquired  over  the  minds  of  mankind.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHANCELLORS  FKOM  THE  K 


The  history  of  the  Great  Seal  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  is 
left  in  a  state  of  much  uncertainty  from  the  time  when  it  -was  re- 
signed in  1162  by  Thomas  k  Becket  till  it  was  delivered  in  1181 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  King's  natural  son.  In  this  interval 
there  were  very  powerful  chief  justiciars  —  Richaid  de  Luci,  and 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  they  probably  rendered  the  office 
of  Chancellor  for  the  time  of  little  consequence.  However,  we 
find  the  names  of  several  who  are  said  (o  have  held  it. 

First,  "JoAJJBES  Cancellarius"t  occurs;  but  of  this  John  we 
I  , ,  .„     know  not  the  surname,  nor  what  other  dignity  he  ev- 

'*"  °'  er  attained.     Next  comes  RonoLPHrs  de  WarnaviUa, 

of  whom  we  only  know  that  when  he  was  appointed  he  was  arch  ■ 
deacon  of  Rohau.J  The  thirdis  Walter  de  Constantiis,  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ely.  Although  the  last  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  one  time  Chancellor  to  the  King,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
year  1175  he  only  held  the  Great  Seal  as  a  deputy,  if  we  may 
judge  ftom  the  account  given  us  by  Hoveden  of  an  embassy  to  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  in  wluch  he  was  joined  with  the  famous  Kan- 
ulphus  de  GlanvO,  afterwards  Chief  Justiciar,  and  the  earUest  wri- 
ter on  the  Law  of  England.  On  this  occasion  he  is  described  as 
"  Vice-Cancellarius."}  What  share  any  of  these  Chancellors  had 
in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  —  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  —  the  deadly  controversy  with  Becket,  —  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  —  the  war  with  Scodand,  —  the  feudal  sub- 
jection of  that  country  on  the  capture  of  Wilham  the  Scottish 
King,  and  the  continued  disputes  and  wars  between  Henry  and 
his  sons,  we  shall  never  learn. 

*  See  Pilzatephen,  Hoveden,  Quadrologos,  Lord   Ljttelton's  History  of  Heiii-j 
n.,  Thierry'sHistory  of  IheNonnaii  Conquest,  Epist.  Sane.  Thorn.;  Sanetas  Tho- 
mas Cantuni'icnsis,  cd.  J.  A.  Giles ;  and  a  Life  of  Becket  in  the  "  English  Review,'' 
for  Septemher  and  December  1846. 
t  Spcl.  Gbs.  109.  f  Id.  Or.  Jur.  3, 

5  Et  ad  audiendnm  indo  (esponiuni  comitis  (Flandnie)  misll  Walleiam  de  Con- 
iiantiis,  Vi CE -Chan CELL AEiuM  sunm  et  Eanulpham  do  Glanyilli  Hoveden, 
P.iL.p.B6l,  n.lO- 
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It  is  the  fashion  of  historians  down  to  a  miiehlaterera,  to  ascribe 
all  the  acts  of  government,  even  those  connected  with  legislation 
and  domestic  administration,  to  the  autocracy  of  the  nominal  chief 
of  the  state ;  but  the  most  active  sovereign  could  only  in  general 
have  the  merit  of  selecting  good  coimsellors  and  taking  good  ad- 
vice ;  and  if  our  sovereigns  would  sometimes  lose  credit,  tliey 
might  as  often  be  reheved  from  obloquy,  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
share  which  each  rainister.had  in  the  measures  of  their  reign. 

We  now  come  to  another  Chancellor,  whose  origin,  career,  an<l 
character  are  well  known  to  history.  In  the  year  1181  Henry  de- 
livered the  Great  Seal  to  Geopfeby,  his  son  by  the  fair  Rosamond* 
Of  all  his  progeny,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  this  was  his  favorite. 
The  boy  was  tenderly  reared  at  Court,  and  as  he  displayed  lively 
parts,  great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  He  coidd  not 
have  a  regidar  appanage,  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  the  Queen,  bnl 
it  was  thought  that  an  ample  provision  might  be  made  for  him  in 
the  Church,  "While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Lmcoln,  and  while  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  by  royal  mandate 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  that  see.  For  a  considerable  time,  under 
favour  of  a  papal  dispensation,  he  enjoyed  the  temporalities,  with- 
out having  been  consecrated  bishop,  or  even  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  A  rebellion  breaking  out  in  1 174,  he  raised  a  large  milita- 
ry force,  took  several  castles,  displayed  great  personal  prowess, 
and  was  of  essential  service  in  reducing  the  inscrgent  Barons  to 
subjection. 

When  Henry  was  raising  an  army  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the 
Scots,  Geoffiey  joined  him,  and  brought,  under  his  own  banner. 
140  knights  raised  in  hia  bishopric,  with  many  more  men-at-arms, 
well  mounted  and  accoutred.  The  King  received  him  with  much 
joy,  and  said  in  the  hearing  of  a  great  multitude  of  persons  who 
were  presentat  their  meeting,  —  "  My  other  sons,  by  their  conduct. 
have  proved  themselves  bastards,  but  tliis  alone  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  really  my  true  and  legitunate  son." 

Though  as  a  soldier  Geoffrey  obtained  reputation,  he  was  ver>- 
dcficient  in  Ida  duty  as  a  churchman,  and  after  being  seven  years 
a  biahop,  he  still  refused  to  become  a  priest.  At  last,  in  the  year 
1131,  Pope  Alexander  III.  sent  a  mandate  to  Kichard,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  requudng  the  Primate  to  compel  him  by  ecclesias- 
tical censures  no  longer  to  defer  what  could  not  without  scandal 
be  any  longer  dispensed  with,  or  to  renounce  his  election  to  the 
liiahopric  of  Lincoln. 

The  slender  restraints  then  imposed  on  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
weighed  with  him  little,  but  to  priestly  tonsure  and  tunics  he 
would  not  submit ;  and  as  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  he  persisted 
in  smcerely  saying, "  Nolo  opiseopari,"— so  the  see  was  declared 
vacant  and  bestowed  on  another.  This  was  not  from  any  levity 
of  character  or  love  of  idleness,  for  Geoi&ey  had  appUed  himself 

*  Oiis-  Jur.  1.     SpeJ.  Gloss.  109, 
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diligently  to  study,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  In  the 
civil  and  cation  law.  By  way  of  indemnity  for  his  loss,  the  office 
of  Chancellor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Even  in  those  days  such  an  appointment  must  have  been  consi- 
dered a  very  glaring  job,  the  young  man,  notwithstanding  his 
talents  and  acquirements,  being  entirely  without  experience,  and 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  having  important  judicial  duties 
annexed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  he  is  said,  to  have  dedicated  himself 
to  business  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and  to  have  given  consi- 
derable satisfaction  to  the  public, 

A  doubt  exists  how  long  he  remained  in  the  office.  Some  ac- 
counts represent  him  as  holding  it  during  the  remaining  eight 
years  of  liis  father's  reign*,  while  there  are  notices  of  three  others 
having  during  this  interval  been  in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal, 
— Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely  t,  Waltek  de  Eidunt,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  Walter  de  Constantiis.  Perhaps  the  authorities  may 
be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  these  merely  assisted  as  Vice- 
Chancellors,  while  Geof&ey  remained  Chancellor,  enjoying  the 
dignity  and  emoluments  of  the  office  till  his  father's  death.  Ran- 
idphus  de  Glanvil  was  now  Cliief  Justiciar,  and  he  must  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  others  cormected  with  the  administration 
of  the  law,  A  skLful  mihtary  commander,  he  quelled  a  danger- 
ous rebellion  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Scots,  taking 
their  King  prisoner ;  he  presided  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the 
Aula  Regia;  and  he  wixito  a  book  on  the  law  and  constitution  of 
England,  which  is  now  read  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  critical 
knowledge  of  them  as  they  stood  in  the  first  century  after  the 
Conquest,  before  they  were  modified  by  the  great  charter  of  Kin^ 

Wliatever  might  be  theqiralificationsof  GeoffieyPlantagenetfor 
.  his  office  of  Chancellor,  all  authors  are  loud  in  his  praise 
{A.  D,  1 1  JS.J  j.^^  j^g  steady  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  King,  whili>. 
iiis  brothers  were  con  stantly  thwarting  and  annoj'ing  him,  and  were 
often  in  arras  against  Mm.  In  1189,nearth0  close  ofthis  reign,  the 
pious  Chancellor  fought  valiantly  by  liis  father's  sido  in  a  hard-con- 
tested battle  near  Frenellea  in  Normandy,  and  the  EngUsh  army  be- 
ing obliged  to  retreat  in  some  disorder,  he  oiTered  to  keep  "niitch  at 
an  outpost,  fatigued  and  spent  as  he  was,  while  his  father  sliould 

*This  opinion  is  esponscd  by  Lord  Lyltclton  in  his  Hiatory  of  Heuiy  11. 

r  Cart.  6  Ell.  3.  m.  1.  %  Lei.  CoU.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

i  Glanvil  not  having  been  Chancellor,  I  do  nol  feel  myfielf  at  liberly  lo  give  any 
delailed acconol  of  hia  life;  but  I  may  ho  axcniied  transcribing  in  a  nolo  a  eliar- 
acter  of  him  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  llio  eifthih  Tjart  of  Lord  Coke's  reporla. 
'■Et  nota  qnort  prrefatna  Ranulph'  de  GlanvilU  fuit  viv  prffiolarissimns  generc 
olpoto  de  nobili  sanguine,  vie  insn^er  sti'cnuissiiDas  corpore,  qui  provactiori  »(Rte 
ad  Tctram  Saiictam  jiroperavit  et  ibidem  contra  inamicos  crucis  Christi  atrenuis- 
sime  usque  ad  necem  dimicavit"  Coke  seema  to  envy  the  elory  of  the  crusader ; 
for  Ihough  ho  himself  had  "  written  learnedly  iind  profonndty,"  hia  own  exploits  as 
ex-chic  f  justice  when  sherifl"  of  Buckingham  shire,  could  not  compare  with  those 
of  es-  chief  justice  GInnvil. 
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enjoy  some  repose;  but  Henry  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  his 
guard  with  so  much  danger  to  himself. 

Soon  after,  hearing  of  his  father's  dangerous  illness  at  Chinon. 
he  hastened  thither,  and  finding  him  so  much  oppreseed  by  fever 
tliat  he  could  not  sit  up  in  his  bed,  he  gently  raised  his  head  and 
supported  it  on  his  own  bosom.  Heiuy  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
turning  his  languid  eyes  upon  him,  said: — "My  dearest  son,  as 
you  have  in  all  changes  of  fortune  behaved  yourself  most  duti- 
fully and  affectionately  to  me,  doing  all  that  the  best  of  sons  could 
do,  so  will  I,  if  the  mercy  of  God  shall  permit  me  to  recover  from 
this  sickness,  make  sitch  returns  to  you  as  the  fondest  of  fathers 
can  make,  and  place  you  among  tlie  greatest  and  most  powerful 
subjects  in  all  my  dominions.  But  if  death  should  prevent  my 
fulfilling  this  intention,  may  God,  to  whom  the  recompence  of  all 
goodness  belongs,  reward  you  for  me."— "I  have  no  solicitude," 
replied  Geoffrey,  "but  that  you  may  recover  and  may  be  happy." 

The  King  with  his  last  breath  expressed  a  wish  that  this  pious 
son  should  be  provided  for  by  his  successor,—  a  wish  that  was 
held  sacred  by  the  penitent  Kichard. 

Geoffiey,  dutiful  to  the  last,  attended  the  corpse  to  the  nunnerj' 
of  Fontevrault, — ^where  blood  running  from  its  mouth  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Eichard,  that  generous  though  violent  spirit.  La  a  fit  of 
remorse,  reproached  himself  as  the  murderer  of  his  father. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II„  while  his  son 
Geoffrey  was  ChanceUor,  all  things  being  reduced  to  peace,  our 
legal  polity  is  supposed  to  have  made  greater  advances  than  il 
had  done  from  the  Conquest  downwards.  The  great  regularity 
in  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  the  refinement  with  which  ques- 
tions respecting  property  were  treated,  show  that  if  the  age  was 
barbarous,  it  produced  individuals  of  enlarged  minds  and  well  skil- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

Very  able  men  followed  as  Chancellors  in  the  succeeding  reigns, 
but  from  foreign  war  and  domestic  strife  little  improvement  was 
effected  by  any  of  them  for  near  a  century  afterwards. 

Although  there  be  as  yet  no  traces  of  the  Chancellor  having  a 
separate  comt  of  his  own,  either  for  common  law  or  equitable  ju- 
risdiction, it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  high  judicial  authority,  and  he  occasionally  went  the 
circuit  as  a  justice  in  cyro  or  of  assize.* 


CHAPTER  V, 
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KiCHAER,  as   soon  as  he  bad   attended  liis  father's  funeral; 
•  Mful.  Ex.  p.  61.    See  Lord  Ljllelton's  Hist,  iii,  479.    4  In^l.  169. 
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[a  d  1189  1  '""Patient  to  join  the  Crasade.  Prom  the  nmuige- 
meiits  he  had  mEide  for  the  government  of  the  realm 
in  his  absence,  it  was  not  convenient  that  Geoffrey  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  Chancellor,  hnt  an  oifer  was  made  to  him 
of  ecclesiastical  preferment  which  he  could  not  lesiat.  He  was 
appointed  Aichhiahop  of  York,  and  being  now  in  France,  he  snl- 
fered  hnnself  to  be  consecrated  to  the  holy  office  by  the  Archbish- 
op of  Tours,  metropolitan  of  Anjon.  He  agreed  not  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  see  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  swore  that 
he  would  not  set  foot  on  English  ground, — an  oath  required  of  liiiii 
by  Eichard,  who  had  some  suspicions  as  to  his  fideUty.  How  he 
observed  the  oath  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  with  the  hfe  of  hif 
celebrated  successor. 

Richard's  Chancellor  was  "William  Lonachasip,  Bishop  of  Ely*. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  ever  held  the  Great  Seal. 
He  was  a  native  of  Beauvais  in  France,  and  of  mean  extraction. 
but  he  gave  early  proof  of  extraordinary  ability  and  address.  Hi- 
first  came  into  notice  in  tlie  service  of  the  Chancellor  Geoflrev. 
the  son  of  Eosamond.  Being  afterwaixls  introduced  to  Prince 
B,ichard,  he  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  good  graces 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  the  old  King,  and  through  suc- 
cessive promotions  in  tlie  Church  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely — 
always  displaying  great  vigour  of  cliaracter  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  hitherto  concealing  his  inordinate  ambition  and  rapacity. 
Although  he  had  now  resided  many  years  in  England  he  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  the  English  language ;  but  siich  was  stili 
the  depression  of  every  thing  Anglo-Saxon,  that  neither  in  par- 
Uament,  nor  in  comrts  of  justice,  nor  in  the  society  of  the  great, 
did  he  experience  any  inconvenience  from  this  deficiency.  Tlie 
King,  about  to  set  off  upon  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  Holv 
Land,  not  only  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Chancellor,  bu'i 
made  him  Grand  Justiciar  and  guardian  of  the  realm  join tlv  with 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durhamf ;  and  that  he  might  better  msme  the 
public  tranquilhty,  procured  for  liim  the  authority  of  legate  from 
the  Pope.  Krichard's  great  object  was  to  deprive  his  brotlier  Joh]i 
of  all  power  and  influence, — ^boing  apprehensive  that  this  Prince, 
who  had  early  displayed  his  faithless  character  and  turbulent  dis- 
position,  would,  in  his  absence,  according  to  various  prior  examples 
in  the  Norman  Ibie,  enter  into  cabals  with  discontented  Barons, 
and  aim  at  the  Crown.  But  lie  fell  into  a  mistake  in  appomtin-:' 
tlie  Bishop  of  Durham  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  Lougchamp, 
The  one  would  bear  no  cf|nal,  and  tlie  other  no  superior. 

No  sooner  had  Richard  left  England  on  his  voyage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean than  their  animosities  burst  forth,  and  threw  the  king- 
dom into  combustion.      I/ongchampI,  presumptuous  in  his  liaturf, 

•  Or.  Jur,     lloved  375.     Spcl.  Glos.  109. 
t  Moved.  378.     M.  Par.  in  Ann.  1189. 

t  In  the  following  account  of  llie  administraiioii  of  Lon<;ehamp,  bb  iliglitnnil 
li ! 3  snbsequent  career,  1  have   chiefl;  folkjwcJ  '  the  History  of  ihc  Norman  Con. 
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(■[■aied  by  the  favour  wliioh  he  enjoyed  -with  his  master,  holding 
ihc  Great  Seal,  and  aimed  with  tlie  legfitine  commission,  refused 
lu  sJiare  the  executive  power  of  the  slate  with  his  colleague, 
iLcatedliim  with  contumely,  and,  upon  the  show  of  resistance, 
wont  so  far  as  to  arrest  him,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  ex- 
torted from  him  a  resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
and  Jns  other  dignities.  The  King,  informed  of  these  dissensions, 
ordered,  by  letters  from  Marseilles,  that  tlie  Bishop  should  be  re- 
ate  n  h  s  offices  but  the  Chancellor  had  still  the  boldness  to 
c   CO    pba  ce   on  p  etence  that  he  himself  was  better  'ac- 

a  n  ed  wi  h  he  Kmg  s  secret  intentions.  He  proceeded  to  gov- 
e  king  oni    y  bi    so  e  nnthority,  to  treat  all  the  nobility  with 

oiicea  odpayhs  power  and  riches  with  the  most  invi- 
u  enta  ou  A  nume  ons  guard  was  stationed  at  his  door. 
I  ever  ra  e  -d  without  a  body  of  1500  foreign  soldiers,  noto- 
rious for  their  rapine  aad  licentiousness.  Nobles  aud  knights  were 
i)i-oud  of  being  admitted  into  his  tram.  He  sealed  pubhc  acts 
with  liis  own  signet  seal  mstead  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
His  retinue  wore  the  aspect  of  royal  magnificence ;  and  when  in 
iijs  progress  through  the  kingdom  he  lodged  in  any  monastery,  his 
attendants,  it  is  said,  were  sufficient  to  devour  in  one  night  the 
levenne  for  several  years.  To  drown  the  curses  of  the  natives, 
he  brought  over  fi-om  France,  at  agreat  expense,  singers  andjest- 
i^rs,  who  sang  verses  in  places  of  public  resort,  declaring  tliat  the 
(iihaneellor  never  bad  his  equal  in  the  world. 

In  tlio  meanwhile  he  abused  liis  power  to  enrich  liimself  and 
his  family ;  he  placed  liis  relations  and  friends  of  foreign  birth  in 
all  posts  of  profit  or  honour,  and  gave  them  the  government  of 
.^astle8  and  cities,  of  which,  under  various  jiretexts,  he  deprived 
men  of  the  pure  Norman  race,  spoiling  tliem  and  the  descendants 
(j|  the  Saxon  thanes  with  indiscriminate  violence.  Contempora- 
ry authors  say,  that  "  by  reason  of  his  rapines  a  knight  could  not 
jiieserve  his  silver  belt,  nor  a  noble  his  gold  ring,  nor  a  lidy  her 
necklace,  nor  a  Jew  his  merchandise."  He  showed  hunself,  lie- 
sides,  haughty  and  insolent,  and  he  enforced  submission  to  Ins 
will  by  tlie  severity  and  promptitude  of  his  vengeance  The 
I^ig,  who  was  obliged  to  winter  in  Sicily,  and  -was  detained  m 
Europe  longer  than  tlie  Chancellor  expected,  being  mformed  of 
I  lie  arbitrary  aud  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  muuster,  made  a  fresh 
attempt  t«  restrain  his  power,  and  sent  orders  appuintmg  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Kouen,  William  Marshal,  Eari  of  Strigul,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter,  William  Briewere,  aud  Hugh  Bardolf  councillors  to 
Longchamp,  and  commanding  him  to  take  no  measure  of  impor- 
tance without  their  concnrrcnce  and  approbation.  But  such  gene- 
ral terror  had  ho  created  by  his  violent  conduct,  that  for  a  long 
time  while  they  did  not  venture  to  produce  the  Kings  mandate. 

■lUPM'*    by  Tliiurrj,  ivlio  cites  niLilioririos,  mo-l  of  \vlji,-li  I  liave   e^.iiniii'.-Ll.  mi 
iv',i-li  fiiijj-  .qu|.iion  Iii^  statements.     .Si;c  vol,  iv   -lO— ;>3.  Si— 7^. 
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When  it  was  produced  the  Chancellor  insisted  that  it  was  a  forge- 
ry, and  he  still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  nation. 

Prince  John,  aware  of  the  general  discontent,  and  seeing  with 
A  »  1191 1  ^'^^  ^■^^  usurpations  of  the  Chancellor,  at  last  took 
''  courage  to  make  head  against  him;  and  all  those 
who  were  smarting  under  his  exaetioos,  or  who  hoped  to  better 
their  condition  by  change,  actively  engaged  in  the  party  formed 
for  his  overthrow.  An  open  rupture  broke  out  between  those 
rivals  for  power,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chancellor's  attempt  to 
deprive  Gerard  de  Camville,  a  Norman  by  race,  of  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  which  the  King  had  made  over 
to  him  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  Chancellor,  who  wished  to  be- 
stow this  office  on  one  of  his  friends,  summoned  CamvQie  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln ;  but  he  resisted 
the  demand,  saying  that  he  was  a  hege  man  to  Prince  John,  and 
that  he  would  not  surrender  his  fief  till  tried  and  condenmed  in 
the  court  of  his  liege  lord.  On  this  refusal  the  Chancellor  came 
with  an  army  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  and  took  it.  Cam- 
ville demanded  justice  from  his  superior  and  protector.  By  way 
of  reprisals,  John  took  possession  of  the  royal  castles  of  Notting- 
ham and  Tickhill — there  raised  his  flag,  and  stationed  his  men,  de- 
claring, according  to  Hoveden,  that  if  the  Chancellor  did  not  do 
speedy  justice  to  Camville  his  vassal,  he  would  visit  him  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  Tlie  Chancellor  quailed  under  his  threat,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty,  by  which  John  remained  in  possession  of  the  two 
(lastles  he  had  taken. 

The  next  assault  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  proceed- 
ed from  his  predecessor  in  office,  Geoffrey,  now  Archbishop  of 
York.  Regardless  of  his  oath  not  to  enter  the  realm  of  England 
for  three  years,  and  of  a  solemn  warning  he  received  when  about 
to  embark,  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  any  chances  of  farther  preferment  which  might 
open  to  hJrn.  The  Chancellor  sent  armed  men  to  seize  him  upon 
his  landing.  He  escaped  their  pursuit  in  disguise,  and  gained  a 
monastery  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  the  monks  hospitably 
received  him  and  concealed  him.  A  report,  however,  getting 
abroad  that  he  had  taken  refuge  there,  the  convent  was  surroimd- 
ed  by  soldiers,  and  the  Archbishop  being  seized  in  the  church, 
when  he  was  returning  from  celebrating  mass,  was  shut  up  in  the 
i',astJe  of  the  city  under  the  keeping  of  the  Constable  de  Clare. 

The  violent  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  an  Archbishop  made  a 
great  noise  all  over  Englsmd,  and  John,  thinking  this  a  favourable 
imcasion  for  extending  his  own  power,  openly  took  the  part  of  his 
<!aptive  brother.  Although  he  had  hitherto  regarded  Geoffrey  as 
an  enemy,  he  now  pretended  to  feel  for  him  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion, and  with  menaces  he  insisted  on  the  Chancellor  setting  the 
Archbishop  at  liberty.  Longohamp,  on  account  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  his  prisoner,  did  not  venture  to  resist.  .Tohn  then  wrote 
to  nl!  the  Bishops  and  Barons  to  assemble  at  Heading;  while  the 
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Cliaueellor,  by  other  letters,  forbade  them  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  a  prince  whose  object  it  was  to  disinherit  his  SovereigiL  The 
assembly,  however,  was  held :  John  and  Geoffrey  met,  wept,  and 
embraced,  and  the  latter  on  his  knees  besought  his  fellow-peers 
to  avenge  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  in  his  person  to  the 
immunities  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

John,  becoming  bolder  and  bolder,  repaired  to  London,  there 
convoked  the  great  council  of  the  Barons  and  Bishops,  and  accus- 
ed the  Chancellor  before  them  of  having  grossly  abused  the  au- 
thority with  which  the  King  had  intrusted  him.  The  accused  had 
injiired  and  offended  so  many  of  those  who  were  to  decide  his 
case,  that  the  accuser  was  sure  of  a  favourable  hcajing. 

The  Chancellor  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Barons  by  a  cer- 
tain day.  He  refused,  and  assembling  a  mihtary  force,  marched 
irom  Wmdsor,  where  he  kept  his  Court,  upon  London,  to  antici- 
pate the  re-assembling  of  the  body  who  presumed  to  act  as  hia 
judges.  But  John's  men-at-arms  came  upon  him  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  attacked  and  dispersed  his  followers,  and  compelled  him 
in  great  baste  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  shut  himself  up,  while  the  Barons  and  Bishops  assembled  in 
Parliament  and  dehberated  on  his  fate. 

The  majority  of  them  had  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow,  and 
to  depose  by  their  authority  the  man  who,  holding  the  royal  com- 
mission, could  not  regularly  be  deprived  of  office  without  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  Sovereign.  In  this  daring  enterprise,  they  be- 
ing themselves  Normans,  were  desirous  of  having  tie  assistance 
of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  London,  constituting  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  their 
meeting,  they  caased  the  great  alarm-bell  to  be  nmg,  and  as  the 
citizens  issued  forth  from  their  houses,  persons  stationed  for  the 
purpose  directed  them  to  repair  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  The 
merchants  and  trades-people  going  thither  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  were  surprised  to  find  assembled  the  grandees  of  the 
country,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  conquered  at  Hast- 
ings,—with  whom  hitherto  they  had  had  no  other  relation  than 
that  of  lord  and  villain.  Contrary  to  custom,  the  Barons  and  Pre- 
lates gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  citizens,  and  a  temporary 
equahty  was  established  among  all  present  The  English  guess- 
ed as  well  as  they  could  the  meaning  of  the  speeches  addressed 
to  them  in  French,  and  there  was  read  and  explained  to  them  a 
pretended  letter  of  the  King,  intimating  that  if  the  Chancellor 
should  be  guilty  of  malversation  in  his  office,  he  might  be  depos- 
ed. A  vote  was  then  taken  of  the  whole  assembly,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  and  tbc  Norman  heralds  proclaimed  "that  it 
pleased  John,  the  King's  brother,  and  all  the  Bishops,  Earis,  and 
Barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  that  the 
Chancellor  should  be  deposed." 

It  was  at  lirst  thought  that  he  would  have  stood  a  siege  in  the 
Tower,  but  he  was  without  courage  at  the  approach  of  real  danger. 
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:ind  he  immediately  offered  to  capitulate.  He  was  freely  allowed 
to  depart  on  condition  of  delivering  np  the  keys  of  all  the  King's 
castles.  He  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would  not  leave  England 
ijll  he  had  done  so,  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  detained  as  hos- 
tages for  his  good  faith. 

He  withdrew  to  Canterbury,  under  pretence  of  fulfilling  his  oath ; 
but  when  he  had  remained  there  a  few  days,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  fly,  liking  better  to  expose  his  brothers  to  death  than  to  de- 
liver up  the  castles,  by  the  possession  of  which  he  hoped  to  recov- 
er what  he  had  lost.  He  left  the  city  on  foot  and  lq  disguise,  hav- 
ing over  his  own  clothes  a  gown  with  great  sleeves  and  a  petticoat, 
— his  face  being  covered  by  a  thick  ved — carrying  under  his  arm 
:i  pack  of  linen,  and  in  his  hand  an  ell  measiure.*  In  this  attire, 
which  waa  that  of  an  English  female  pedlar  of  the  time,  the  Chan- 
irellor  made  for  the  sea-shore,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  to  embark.  He  seated  himself  quietly  on  a  stone 
with  his  pack  on  his  knees,  and  some  fishermen's  wives,  who  were 
passing  by,  accosted  him  and  asked  him  the  price  of  his  wares  ;  — 
but  not  knowing  a  single  word  of  English,  the  Chancellor  made  no 
reply,  and  shook  his  head, — to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who 
wished  to  become  his  customers.  They  walked  on ;  but  other 
women  coming  up,  and  examining  the  quality  of  the  linen,  made 
the  same  demand  as  the  first.  The  pretended  female  pedlar  still 
preserved  sdence,  and  the  women  repeated  their  questions.  At 
length,  at  his  wit's  end,  the  Chaneelloi  raised  a  loud  laugh,  hoping 
so  to  escape  from  his  embarrassment.  At  this  laugh  without  a 
jest,  they  believed  they  saw  before  them  a  female  out  of  her  mind, 
and  raising  her  veil  to  ascertain  who  she  was,  discovered  the  face 
of  a  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  lately  shavcd.f  Their  cries  of 
surprize  attracted  the  workmen  of  the  port,  who,  glad  to  find  an 
object  of  sport,  seised  hold  of  the  person  in  masquerade,  drawing 
him  by  his  garments^:,  causing  him  to  tiunblc  on  the  ground,  and 
making  merry  with  his  vain  efforts  to  escape  from  them  and  to 
make  them  comprehend  who  he  was.  After  dragging  him  a  long 
way  over  stones  and  through  mud,  the  sailors  and  fishermen  con- 
iriuded  by  shutting  him  np  in  a  dark  cellar.^  Here  he  remained  till 
he  contrived  to  communicate  his  misadventiue  to  the  agents  of  the 
government.  He  was  then  forced  to  dehver  np  the  keys  of  all 
the  royal  castles,  according  to  his  engagement,  and  was  permitted 
freely  to  leave  England. 

On  arriving  in  France,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  King  that 


«  "  Toaica  fceiuiiiefi  viridi .  .  ,  cappatn  habens  ejusdEin  coloiii . . 
pepluiii  in  cupile  .  .  .  paouum  lineuiii  in  inunn  gjaialia  .  .  .  vergam  veadilorja  in  dei- 
IrS." — Hovedcn. 

t  "  Vidernnl  fatiem  bomidia  nigram  et  noviler  raaam," — Ibid. 

%  "  El  facta  est  stalim  multttsdo  virorum  ac  niulietum  eiliaheDtium  de  capile  pc- 
pluin  et  trahentium  eum  proaltalum  in  terrain  per  manicus  et  oapuoinm." — liiid. 

\  "  Pluribusque  modls  lurpiter  ttactavil  per  totam  villain  et .  .  .  in  quodam  cellario 
tenebroso  -  -  -  inclusit." — Ibid. 
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Prince  John,  having  got  possession  of  his  fortresses,  was  about  in 
usurp  the  thi-one,  and  pressing  him  immediately  to  return  from  thf 
Holy  Land.  He  seems  to  have  convinced  Richard  that  he  him- 
self had  aated  as  a  good  and  loyal  subject,  and  that  his  straggle 
with  the  Barons  was  only  in  the  support  of  the  royal  authority. 
To  his  honour  it  is  recorded  that,  hearing  of  Richard's  captivity  in 
Germany,  he  repaired  thither,  and  obtained  permission  to  visit,  in 
prison,  that  generous  master,  whom  the  universe  seemed  to  have 
abandoned.*  Richard  received  him  as  a  personal  friend  persecute 
ed  in  his  service,  and  employed  him  in  repeUing  the  unfounded 
.;harge  brought  against  him  as  a  pretext  for  his  detention,  and  in 
i.onducting  the  negotiations  for  his  liberation. 

As  soon  as  Longchamp  had  been  subdued  wjd  exiled  by  John, 
and  the  Barons,  the  office  of  Chancellor  was  restored  to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  now  fully  installed  in  his  archbishopric,  and  he  held 
it  till  Richard's  return  to  England,  when  he  was  faially  deprived 
of  it.  He  experienced  clemency  to  which  he  was  not  much  enti- 
tled, considering  his  perfidy  and  breach  of  oath,  and  he  seems  to 
have  employed  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  ditties 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

It  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  here  relate  what  further  is 
known  of  him  as  Ex-Chancellor.  After  the  death  r 
of  Richard  he  was  no  longer  suffered  to  live  in  ^  a.  d.  1 1 ,  ^ 
tranquillity.  John  seized  aU  his  goods,  and  the  profits  of  bis  arch- 
bishopric, and  Geoffrey  raised  a  strong  party  against  him.  A 
truce  was  established  between  them  ;  but  this  was  jaf  short  dura- 
tion. John  requiring  for  his  wars,  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  the  tenth  shilling  of  what  every  body  was 
worth,  this  tax  was  resisted  as  illegal  by  Geoffrey,  who  pronounc- 
ed sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  within  his  diocese  who 
should  pay  it.  John  vowed  a  bitter  revenge,  and  was  proceeding 
to  such  extremities  against  him  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  a  distance  from  his  native  land  before  the  memorable 
.era  when  the  Barons  at  Bunnymede  obtained  security  against 
unlawful  taxation,  and  the  tyranny  of  John  was  effectually  re- 
strained. 

But  we  must  now  return  back  to  Longchamp.  No  sooner  was 
Richard  again  in  possession  of  the  royal  authority,  than,  disregard- 
ing all  the  chaises  which  were  brought  against  his  vicegerent  ot 
abuse  of  authority,  he  re-instated  him  in  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
and  restored  to  him  all  his  authority. 

In  1194  a  parliament  was  called  at  Nottingham.  When  it  was 
opened,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sat  on  the  King's  right 

'  Thas  the  Chancellor  ia  snpposed  to  have  serenaded  the  King  ; — 

"  0  Riehard,  O  mon  Roy, 
L'univera  c'abandonne, 
Mais  pour  "loj  jo  garde  rna  foj. 
Toujonrs  fidele  »  ta  perEonoe." 
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hand,  and  Geoffiey  Archbishop  of  York,  on  his  left.  But  Long- 
champ,  the  Chancellor,  was  present,  and  although  only  ranking  ac- 
cording to  the  precedence  of  his  see,  he  giiidcd  all  their  dehhera- 
tions.  The  session  was  about  the  usual  length,  viz.  four  days. 
On  the  first  day  sentence  was  passed  on  several  rebellious  Barons 
and  sheriiTs,  who  were  deprived  of  their  castles  and  jiuisdictions. 
On  the  second  day  the  King  pronounced  judgment  against  his 
brother  John,  who  was  absent,  for  having,  contrary  to  his  oath  of 
fealty,  usurped  his  castles,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
King  of  France  against  him  —  when  he  was  ordered  to  appear  by 
a  certain  day  under  pain  of  banishment.  On  the  third  day  a  sup- 
ply of  two  shillings  on  every  ploughland  was  voted  to  the  King ; 
and  the  last  day  was  spent  in  hearing  and  redressing  grievances. 
and  resolving  that  to  nullify  the  King's  submission  to  the  Emperor 
when  in  captivity,  he  should  be  crowned  again.  This  ceremony 
was  actually  performed  at  Winchester. 

But  Longchamp,  the  Chancellor,  had  soon  fo  extricate  the  King 
from  a  new  perplexity.  A  calumny  was  propagated,  and  general- 
ly beUeved,  that  whOe  in  the  East  he  had  murdered  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat.*  This  charge  was  invented  by  Philip,  King  of 
France,  Eichard'a  great  rival,  with  whom  he  was  now  at  open  war. 
and  much  damped  the  zeal  of  his  supporters,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  All  protestations  and  reasonable  proofs  of  in- 
nocence being  vain,  the  Chancellor  foiled  a  supposed  autograph 
letter,  professing  to  have  been  written  by  "  The  Old  man  of  the 
Moimtain,"  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
characters, — of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  — 

"  To  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  to  all  princes  and  people  of 
the  Christian  faith,  greeting.  Whereas  many  Kings  in  countries 
beyond  the  seas  impute  to  Richard,  King  and  Lord  of  England, 
the  death  of  the  Marquis,  I  swear  by  the  God  who  reigns  eternally, 
and  by  the  law  which  we  follow,  that  King  Eichard  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  this  murder.  Done  at  our  castle  of  Messina,  and  seal- 
ed with  oiu-  seal,  Mid-September,  in  the  year  1503  after  Alexander." 

This  extraordinary  missive  was  formally  communicated  by  the 
Chancellor  to  foreign  sovereigns,  and  he  likewise  sent  copies  of 
it  to  tbe  monks  ■who  were  known  to  be  employed  in  compiling  the 
chronicles  of  the  time.  Its  manifest  falsity  was  not  remarked  in 
nn'age  when  criticism  and  a  knowledge  of  eastern  manners  haxl 
made  little  progress  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  had  a  sensible 
effect  in  weakening  the  imputations  of  the  King  of  France  among 
his  own  subjects,  and  it  greatly  encouraged  those  of  the  King  of 
England  to  figlit  for  a  master  whose  character  was  thus  proved  to 
be  immaculate. 

Longchamp  soon  after  resigned  the    Great  Seal;  but  Richard 

iHs  Scolt—Sir Eobf rt  Comyn'a 
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made  as  much  use  of  his  counsel  as  ever  to  the  day     ,  1 1  qk 

of  his  death.  Hcwas,  in  1197,  together  with  the  L*-  t^-  ^^^t. 
Bishop  of  Durham.,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and  while 
still  in  the  pubhc  employment,  he  died  at  Poictiers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability,  and,  tried  by  the  standard  of  honour  and  moraUty 
which  prevailed  in  the  12th  century,  he  probably  is  not  to  be  very 
severely  condemned  either  as  a  Chancellor  or  a  Bishop.* 

Eichard  appointed  as  his  successor,  Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely  t 
who  had  previously  been  Vice-chajicellor. 

In  this  reign  we  have  the  earlist  distinct  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  officer  connected  with  the  Great  Seal,  called  indiC- 
ferently  "  Custos  SigiUi,"  "  Sigillifer,"  and  "  Vice-cancellaiius;" 
but  in  all  probability  the  office  was  long  before  well  known.  It 
has  been  usual  to  consider  the  Great  Seal  as  inseparable  from  the 
person  of  an  existing  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  exercised  all  the  functions  of  the 
Chancellor  under  another  title ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  for  many 
ages  to  come  there  were  often  concurrently  a  Chancellor  and 
Keeper  of  the  Greal  Seal.  When  the  King  went  abroad,  some- 
times the  Chancellor  accompanied  him  with  the  Great  Seal,  an- 
other seal  being  delivered  to  a  Vice-chancellor,  to  be  used  for  the 
sealing  of  writs  and  despatch  of  ordinary  business.  At  other 
times  the  Chancellor  remained  at  home,  with  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  a  Vice -chancellor  attended  the  King  witli  another 
seal  while  he  was  abroad,  and  acted  as  Secretary  of  State.  While 
the  King  remained  in  England,  if  the  Chancellor  went  abroad,  a 
Vice-chancellor  was  always  appointed  to  hold  the  Seal  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  while  the  King  and  the  Chancellor  were  both  in  Eng- 
land, it  often  happened  that,  from  the  sickness  of  the  Chajicellor, 
or  his  absence  from  Court  on  public  or  private  business,  or  from 
his  being  ignorant  of  law  or  absorbed  in  politics,  a  Vice-chancel- 
lor was  appointed,  who,  as  deputy,  transacted  all  atTairs  connected 
with  the  Great  Seal,  the  patronage  and  profits  still  belonging  to  the 
Chancellor. 

Longchamp,  while  he  held  the  office  of  ChanceDor,  always  had 
Vice-chancellors  acting  under  him,  who  were  intrusted  with  th< 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal  The  first  of  these  was  John  de  Ai 
encon.  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux.  Tlien  came  Roger  Mains  Catulub 
or  Malchien.  Hoveden  relates,  that  while  Longchamp,  the  Chan 
i-ellor,  remained  in  England  to  administer  the  government,  Mai 
chieii,  as  Vice-chancellor,  attended  Kichard  in  Sicily,  on  his  way 
to  Palestine,  and  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Cyprus,  having  the 
Great  Seal  suspended  round  his  neck.t     It  is  said  that  the  King. 

«Ssel  Pari.  Hist.  7. 

t  According  lo  Spelmam,  Eustace  wm  made  Chancellor  iii  1190,  t.[0S!.  100 
nndflccording  toDugdale.in  119S.— Or.  Jnr.  B.  ,       ,     .       .     » 

!  This  occurrence  induced  Lord  Coke  to  say,  that  tlie  fonii  of  conferring  the  ofhce 
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Oil  his  return,  ordered  all  charters  that  had  been  sealed  with  it  to 
be  resealed  -with  another  seal,  bearing  a  different  impression,  made 
to  replace  it,  —  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  lost  seal  might  have 
been  misapplied,  and  therefore  woidd  not  properly  authenticate  the 
royal  grants, — this  being  in  reality  a  device  to  draw  money  to  his 
exhausted  exchequer. 

Subsequently,  one  "Master  Bennet"  was  Vice-chancellor;  but 
he  must  have  been  appointed  in  England  by  John  and  the  rebel- 
lious Barons,  or  by  their  Chancellor,  for  we  find  him  anathemat- 
ised by  Longchamp,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Pope's  legate, 
could  call  in  the  censures  of  the  Church  to  aid  his  temporal  autho- 
rity. In  a  list  of  those  excommunicated  for  disobedience  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  represented  the  King,  we  find  "  Etiam  denunc- 
icamus  cxcommunicatum  Magistmm  BenediclTim,  qui  sigillum 
Domini  Regis  contra  statutaRegis  et  Regni  et  contra  pcohibitionem 
nostram,  ferre  prsesumpsit."* 

When  Longchamp  was  again  Chancellor,  he  had  for  his  Vice- 
chancellor  one  Eustace,  styled  "  Sigillifer,"  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Chancellor,  and  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  Eus- 
tace likewise  had  a  Vice-chancellor,  Warine,  Prior  of  Loches. 

Eustace  and  Warine  remained  in  their  respective  offices  with- 
out any  thing  memorable  occurring  to  them,  till  the  Lion-hearted 
Richard,  who  had  gained  such  remown  by  his  prodigies  of  valour 
in  the  East,  fell  ingloriously  before  the  bttle  casfle  of  Chalos; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  immediately  dis- 
missed by  his  successor,  who  had  been  at  constant  ermiity  with 
him  during  his  life,  and  even  hated  his  memory. 

We  have  one  remarkable  jiuidical  monument  of  his  reign —  the 
laws  of  Oleron,  the  foundation  of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of 
modem  Europe,  and  cited  as  authority  at  the  present  day  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Code  is  said  to  have  been  framed  by 
Richard  himself,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  continental  dominions,  but 
was  probably  the  work  of  Vice-chancellor  Malchien,  or  some  law- 
yer who  had  accompanied  him.t 

of  Chanealloc  was  by  suspending  the  Great  Seal  round  the  nDck  of  tho  pereon  up- 
pointed,— 4  Inst.  87 

*  Moved.  P.  ii.  p.  707.  n.  30. 

t  Some  are  now  disposed  to  ascribe  the  Law  of  Oleron  to  a  different  author  and 
to  a  later  ago.  Ludir's  Essay ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ayes,-  Penny  Cydapadia,  tiU 
Ohron,  Laws  of.  But  I  do  not  think  that  their  argnmenls  outweigh  the  record  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  authority  of  Coke,  Selden,  Hale,  Prynne,  and  Blaci- 
stone.  No  doubt  the  Code  is  a  collection  of  rules  and  customs  which  had  grad- 
ually sprung  up,  but  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  compiled  and 
published  to  the  word  under  the  authority  of  Richard. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF   THE   CHiKCELLORS  DURING  THE   RKIGN    OF  KING  JOHK. 

We   have  now  materials  for  an  exact  history  of  the  Great  Seal. 
From  the  begmning  of  the  reign  of  King  John  to  the     p     n    1 1 91 
present  time,  it  has  seldom  been  placed  in  the  ciisto-     ^^'    ' 
dy  of  any  person,  even  for  a  single  day,  without  a  memorandum 
of  the  transfer  being  entered  in  records  still  extant. 

This,  the  most  worthless  of  English  sovereigns,  having  usurped 
the  throne  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  Arthur,  the  unfortunate 
son  of  Geoffrey  his  elder  brother,  was  anxious  to  prop  up  his  de- 
fective title  by  the  support  of  the  Church ;  and,  with  that  view, 
he  appointed  as  his  Chancellor  Walter  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  Chief  Justiciar,  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  preceding  reign.*  While  he  held  this 
office,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  complained  to  the  Popo  that, 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  their  archbishop  was  a  judge 
in  causes  of  blood,  and  that,  being  involved  in  secular  affaira,  he 
neglected  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  The  Pope,  therefore,  sent  a 
paternal  remonstrance  to  the  King,  requiring  him  to  remove  the 
Archbishop  from  all  lay  employments  and,  for  the  future,  not  to 
admit  him,  or  any  priest,  into  any  secular  office. 

Hubert,  however,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Chancellorship  from  John,  and  was  in  the  habJtof  boasting  of  its 
power  and  emoluments.  It  is  related  that,  when  he  was  stating 
how  much  this  office  was  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  he  wbs  thus 
rebuked  by  Hugh  Bardolfe,  an  unlettered  baron,  —  "  My  Lord,  with 
your  good  leave,  if  you  would  well  consider  the  great  power  and 
dignity  of  yoiu'  spiritual  function,  you  would  not  luidertake  the  yoke 
of  lay  servitude."  t  The  office  was  too  lucrative  to  be  abandoned 
for  such  a  gibe,  and  the  Archbishop,  on  the  contrary,  immediately 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  King  which,  under  pretence  of  regu- 
lating, increased  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  him  and  bis  oiHccrs.J 

»  Spel.  Glosa.  lOO.  Or.  Jar.  5.  '  ""  t  Hovedcn,  451. 

t  The  I'eader  mi^  be  amused  by  a  translation  of  this  carioas  document, 

■'  Ordinance  of  Ihe  King  concerning  the  Fees  of  the  Great  Seal  of  E«gland. 

"  John,  by  the  gmce  of  God  Kir^r  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Dake  of  Hor- 
mitndj',  A<]nilaiii,  and  EnrI  of  Anjou,  to  hia  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
barons,  Justiciaries,  sherilFs,  provosla,  and  all  bailiffs  and  faithful  people,  greeting. 
Forasmuch  as  divine  mercy  has  called  us  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  which  belongs  to  us  of  hereditary  right,  and  under  the  nnanimous  aaseni 
and  favour  of  the  clergy  and  people,  has  most  mercifully  eialted  na  to  be  king;  we 
desire  with  great  desire,  as  indeed  we  ought,  to  provide  fully  for  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  the  clergy  and  people  j  and  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  holy  church, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  entirely  abolish  bad 
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Hubert  retained  the  office  of  Chancellor  till  liis  death,  m  1205. 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  much  to  its  duties,  as  he  con- 
stantly had  the  assistance  of  Vice-chancellors  ;  first  of  Simon 
Fitz-Robert,  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  John  de  Gray,  Archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  jointly ;  then  of  John  de  Brancestre,  Archdeacon  of 
Worcester ;  next  of  Hugh  Wallys,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  Josceline  de  Wells,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

This  is  the  most  disgraceful  period  in  the  annals  of  England. 
, ,  on  1  Arthur,  the  right  heir  to  the  throne,  was  murdered  by 
[  A.  D,  USy.J  jj^g  King,  and  the  Enghsh  were  expelled  from  Nor- 
mandy and  almost  the  whole  of  the  possessions  in  France  which 
had  been  united  to  the  Crown  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Anjou. 

John,  upon  his  return  after  these  disasters,  attempted  to  throw 
the  blame  of  them  upon  the  Chancellor  and  his  other  ministers  in 

and  Tvlckcd  ens, oms  which  have  arisen  either  from  coyetousness,  bad  counBel.  or 
evil  disposition  of  the  mind. 

"  And  foraamach  as  the  Seal  of  Richard,  onr  illustrioos  brother,  formerly  King 
of  England,  of  good  memery,  in  his  dajs  had  fallen  into  that  atate,  (hat  for  cer- 
tain aeti  pertaining  to  the  Seal  some  Ihinge  were  received  ont  of  the  usnal  ancient 
course,  mora  from  inclination  than  reason,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  regal  dignity  and 
the  liberty  of  the  kingdom ;  to  wit,  for  letters  patent  of  protection  eighteen  shillings 
and  fonrpance  were  given,  for  which  only  two  sliillings  ought  to  haye  been  given, 
and  for  simple  confirmations  in  which  nothing  new  is  inserted,  twelve  marks  and 
five  shillings  were  given,  for  which  only  eighteen  sliillings  and  foarpence  onght  !o 
have  been  given ;  we,  for  the  health  of  the  soula  of  onrself,  of  Henry,  formerly  king 
of  England,  our  father,  of  happy  memory,  and  of  iho  Bald  King  Richard,  onr 
brother,  and  all  onr  ancestors  and  Bnceessors,  will  iind  grant,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  venerable  father  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  our  Chancellor,  do  ordara 
that  in  future  dates  nothing  ahatl  be  received  by  the  Seal  of  us  or  our  successors, 
for  acts ,  beyond  what  was  anciently  ordaided  to  be  received  for  the  Sea!  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  which  was  received  for  the  Seal  of  Henry,  our  father,  formerly 
KingofEngland,  of  good  memory,  to  wit,  for  a  charter  of  new  infeoffmeut  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  liberties,  shall  be  taken  one  mari  of  ^W  or  (era  marks  of  silver  for  the. 
use  of  the  Chancellor,  and  one  mark  of  silver  for  the  nse  of  the  Vice-chancellor  and 
one  mark  of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  prothonotary,  five  shillings  for  wax.  For  a 
simple  conflrmalion,  in  whith  nothing  new  is  added,  thall  he  given  one  mark  oj 
iilver  for  the  tise  of  the  Chancelkr  one  besant  for  tlie  use  of  the  Vice-chancellor,  and 
one  besant  for  the  nse  of  the  prothonotary,  and  urelve  pence  for  wbk.  For  a  sim- 
ple protection  two  shillings  shall  be  given. 

"  If  any  one  shall  presume  to  act  contrary  to  this  our  ordinance,  he  shall  incur 
the  anger  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  us,  and  every  curse  by  which  an  anointed  and 
consecrated  king  can  curse.  Moreover,  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry- 
onr  Chancellor,  and  all  bishops  who  at  our  consecration  laid  hands  ou  ns,  have 
with  our  consent  promulgated  sentence  of  general  excommnnicalion  against  all 
who  shall  presume  to  act  contrary  to  this  onr  ordinance.  To  this  our  ordraancp 
wliich  we  have  made  concerning  onr  Seal,  wo  have  put  that  Seal  in  witness  and 
perpetual  confirmation.    Witness,  &e.  „  „         ,  ^.        „ 

"Given  under  the  hand  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our  Chancellor, 
at  Northampton,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign,"—  Feed.  75. 
Beyond  these  fees,  it  appears  in  an  ancient  memorial  concernmgthe  constitution  of 
the  king's  house,  registered  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  by  Alexander  de 
Swereford,  that  the  Chancellor  at  this  time  had  five  shillings  a  day,  besides  an^- 
lowance  of  Simnel's  bread,  salt,  wine,  candles,  &e.  Lib.  Rab.  fol.  xxs.  col,  2,  The 
Chancellor  had  also  in  the  next  reign  "  ad  sustentationem  snam  et  clericorum 
CancellariLe  Regis  D- 
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England  whom  he  nccused  of  remissness  in  not  sending  him  pro- 
per suj  [  lici  ^n  1  under  pietcnce  of  a  new  expedition  to  recover 
Ins  ContiDLDtal  dcmimcns  he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  ex- 
torted taxe**  from  his  subjects,  \phich  he  wasted  in  ■wanton  predi- 
on the  death  of  Hubert  the  archbishop,  the  office  of  Chancel- 
lor came  mto  the  King's  hands  *,  and  then  the  Great  ■  .^qr 
Seal  remained  some  time  m  the  custody  of  Johm  de  '  ^'  ' 
Bhancestre,  who  had  before  acted  as  Vice-chancellor,  while  the 
King  considered  how  he  should  dispose  of  it.  To  raise  money  for 
his  necessities,  he  at  last  put  it  up  for  sale.  The  purchaser  wxis 
one  Waltek  de  Gkay,  who  paid  down  5000  marks  (equal  to 
fil,245i  of  present  money)  for  it  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  and  the  grant  wns  made  out  to  him  in  due  form.  Under  this- 
he  actually  held  the  Chancellorship,  without  interruption  or  dis- 
pute, for  six  years.  He  began  by  doing  the  duties  of  the  offic*- 
himaclf  t,  but  he  afterwards  had  for  Keepers  of  the  seal,  or  Vice- 
chancellors,  Hugh  Wallys,  and  Richard  de  Marisco,  Archdeacon 
of  Richmond,  who  afterwards  was  himself  Chancellor. 

Walter  de  Gray,  having  become,  by  purchase,  "  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Conscience,"  appeais  to  have  been  much  in  his  confidence, 
anil  to  have  abetted  him  in  those  fatal  measures  which  brought 
the  Crown  of  England  under  feudal  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Home.  Hugh  "Wallys,  the  Vice-chancellor,  who  had  expressed 
great  zeal  on  the  King's  side,  went  over  to  the  opposite  faction  on 
receiving  a  favour  wliich  was  mtended  as  a  rew^xl  for  his  fidelity. 
The  grand  dispute  had  arisen  respecting  the  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  the  Pope  having  consecrated  Langton  arch- 
bishop, without  the  King's  authority  or  privity.  Langton  was  not 
allowed  to  talte  possession  of  his  archi episcopal  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  reside  abroad.  In  the  mean  time  the  see  of  Lincoln 
became  vacant,  and  Wallys  was  elected  to  it  by  the  king's  recom- 
niendation,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  recognise  Langton 
as  archbishop.  The  Bishop  elect  desired  leave  to  go  abroad  in 
order  to  receive  consecration  from  the  Ai^chbishop  of  Eouen ;  but 
he  no  sooner  reached  France  than  he  Iiastened  to  Pontigny,  where 
Langton  then  resided  and  paid  homage  to  hira  as  his  primate.J 
It  has  happened  in  all  ages  of  the  church  that  ecclesiastics,  on 
reaching  the  dignity  of  the  mitre,  have  preferred  the  interest  of 
their  order  to  the  ties  of  gratitude  or  tlie  reputation  of  consistency, 
and  have  speedily  forgotten  the  express  or  implied  undertaking 

•  llic  dcvcnit  CanccUaria  in  mBnnm  Domini  Itogis  post  mortem  H,  Contaruen- 
fiis  Arohiepiscupi, — Clmt  7  John,  m  8. 

+  Hip  reeepit  IJomitius  W.  de  Gray  Cnncclliiriain.  And  of  Ihe  first  ehnrter 
next  following  it  is  said,  "  Data  jxr  manum  Walt^  de  Gra^,  iij  die  Oclobris,  anno 
vii."— Chart.  7.  J.  n.  51. 

t  Hume  calla  this  person  "Hngh  Wells,"  and  describes  him  as  chancellor"  bnt 
Wallys  was  his  une  name,  and  ha  never  held  the  Great  Seal  as  Chancellor.— Vol. 
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which  was  the  condition  of  their  elevation.  The  pliant  Arch- 
deacon, become  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  showed  himself  a  rigid  sup- 
porter of  papal  supremacy,  and  received  consecration  from  Lang- 
ton,  whom  John  still  disowned.  By  way  of  pitnishment  for  his 
contttmacy,  he  was  for  five  years  deprived  of  the  temporalities  of 
his  bishopric.  He  aftewards  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining 
Magna  Charta,  acting,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  rather  from  revenge  than 
from  patriotism. 

Ia  d  1313  1  Walter  de  Gray  was  still  Chancellor  when  the  most 
"'  ignominious  charter  passed  to  which  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  has  ever  been  appended.  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate, 
not  being  satisfied  with  John's  promise  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge Langton  for  primate,  that  he  would  restore  all  the  exiled 
clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  banished  on  aceouut  of  the  con- 
test,—  that  he  would  make  them  fu!l  restitution  of  their  goods 
and  compensation  for  all  damages, —  and  that  every  one  out- 
lawed or  imprisoned  for  his  adherence  to  the  Pope  should  im- 
rnediately  be  received  into  favour,  —  required  John  to  resign  his 
kingdom  to  the  Chm-ch,  —  to  put  himself  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Apostolic  See, — to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  his 
liege  lord,  and  to  authenticate  the  act  by  an  instrument  under  the 
Great  Seal,  which  should  be  confirmed  by  the  national  council. 
Accordingly,  with  the  King's  concurrence,  a  charter  was  framed  in 
his  name,  in  which  he  declared  that,  "  not  constrained  by  fear,  but 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  common  consent  and  advice  of 
his  barons,  he  had  for  the  remission  of  his  own  sins  and  those  of 
his  fiimily,  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  in  the  apostolic 
chair ;  he  agreed  to  hold  these  states,  as  feudatory  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  by  the  annital  payment  of  1000  marks  —  700  for  Eng- 
land, 300  for  Ireland  ;  and  he  stipuhitcd,  that  if  he  or  his  succes- 
sors should  ever  presume  to  revoke  or  infringe  this  charter,  they 
should  instantly,  except  upon  admonition  they  repented  of  their 
ofi'ence,  forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominions." 

To  the  honour  of  the  memory  of  "Walter  de  Gray  and  his  depu- 
ties, and  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  King  could  not  find  a  subject  in  his  dominions  sufficiently  base- 
to  pat  the  Great  Seal  to  this  charter,  although,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  French  army,  and  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
public  afikirs  had  been  reduced,  it  could  not  be  successfully  resist- 
ed. From  an  entry  in  the  Patent  RoU  it  appears  that  about  this 
time  the  Great  Seal  was  in  the  King's  own  keeping,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  he  affixed  it  to  the  charter  with  his 
own  hand.* 

•  Enalish  hiaKirians,  when  tbej  would  infer  the  feudal  dependonoe  of  Stolland 
OD  England  from  the  homage  done  by  William  while  a  piisoner  of  war  to  Henry 
II.,  notwilh standing  the  roloasB  of  Richard  I.  of  any  sucli  claim,  titterly  forget  tliai 
according  to  their  reasoning,  there  is  mueh  more  ground  for  contending  that  Eng- 
land IS  now  subject  lo  the   Pope  of  Rome  ns  superior;  for   Ihia   superiority   was 
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Lord  Clmncellor  de  Gray  now  bartered  his  office  for  preferment 
ii]  the  Church.  He  was  first  elected  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  but  some  obstacle  arising  about  his  consecration,  he 
never  was  in  possession  of  this  see.  In  1214,  however,  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  finally  reached  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  York,  —  not  withont  difficulty,  for  the  Chapter  long 
refused  to  elect  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "minus  suffidens 
in  lUeratura,"  notwithstanding  that  he  had  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  and  for  some  years  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. His  election  being  at  last  carried,  he  could  not  for  some  time 
obtain  consecration  from  the  Pope,  who  again  urged  the  objection 
of  "  crassa  tgnorantia."  This  was  hardly  denied ;  but  the  topic 
relied  upon  in  answer  was  his  vii^n  chastity  amidst  tlie  general 
proffigacy  of  churchmen.  Still  the  scruples  of  His  Holiness 
could  not  be  overcome  without  an  exacted  present  of  lOfiOOl. 
sterling.  This  is  said  to  have  compelled  the  Archbishop  to  lead, 
for  some  time,  a  very  mean  and  penurious  life,  and  unjustly  to 
incur  the  censure  of  covclousness  ;  but  having  reached  extreme 
old  age,  and  been  archbishop  forty  years,  he  not  only  contributed 
much  to  the  ornamenting  of  the  cathedral,  but  he  annexed  the 
manor  of  Thorjie,  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and 
bought  York  Place,  in  Westminster,  of  the  Domimcans,  which 
remained  the  town  residence  of  his  successors  till  it  was  made 
over,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  Henry  VHL 

The  next  Chancellor  after  Walter  de  Gray,  was 
E.ICH4ED  DE  Marisco*  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Arch-  ^^'  "■  ^*-J 
deacon  of  Nortlnmiberland,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  twice  held  the  office.  His  first  Chancellorship  ceased  in 
about  a  year,  when  the  King  going  into  Poitou,  Peter  de  Kupibus, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  appointed  Chief  Justiciar  and  Eegenl, 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  be  held  under  him  to  Ralp 
de  Neville.t 

The  King  soon  returned  to  England,  and  continuing  his  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive  measures,  the  insurrection  of  ,  ioie.1 
the  Barons  took  place,  which  ended  in  their  obtaining  '■^'  "'  ^'^^''■1 
Magna  Charta.  No  one  witnesses  it  as  ChanceUor,  ,  loi  -^  i 
and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  whose  keeping  the  I-*'  "*  ^'^^"■1 
Great  Seal  then  was,  there  being  no  farther  entry  in  the  records 
on  the  subject  during  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  but  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  remained  in  the  hands  to  Ralph  de  Neville, 

solemnlj  yielded  by  the  king  and  iho  iegislalure;  nolonlj  King  John,  biic  KJDg 
Henry  III.  did  homuge  to  the  pope  as  liege  lord ;  the  eiipolatcd  iribute  or  render 
as  the  badge  of  dependence  hub  paid  for  ages,  e\-tn  by  socb  a  prince  as  Edward  1,. 
—  and  there  has  never  at  any  time  been  a  renuntifllion  of  the  clnim  by  lUc  lourt 

*  Rol.  Cart.  IG  John,  in.  7. 

*  Nomo  die  Oetobris  anno  tegni  Domini  Kcgis  quinio  dacimo  lil^ravii  Magister 
Ricaidus  de  Marisco,  Arthidiaconus  Kichemundim  el  North umbiisa  Domino  R«gi 
(igillura  apud  Osprcng.  Viceniuio  secundo  die  Dceenibtia  libcratuin  fuit  sigillam 
apud  Windlesor  KadulphodcHevilL  sub  Domino  Wiuloniensi  Epjsi'opo  dcfcrcu- 
■ium.~  Pat.  16  J.  m.  8.  n.  in.  28.  m.  6.  n.  18. 
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— the  Nevilles,  already  a  powerful  family,  taking  part  with  the 
King,  and  Hcigh  de  Neville  being  mentioned  among  the  barons 
who  appeared  on  his  side  at  Kiinnymede.* 

Whoever  might  then  be  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  framing  of  IVfa^a  Charta.  There 
was  no  negotiation  as  to  terms.  Archbishop  L angton  and  the  in- 
surgent barons  dictated  whatever  clauses  they  deemed  desirable  ; 
and  it  is  considered  a  great  proof  of  their  moderation  and  wisdom, 
that  they  merely  guarded  against  abuses,  and  introduced  useful 
reforms,  without  touching  on  the  essential  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  had  been  the  King's  Chief  Justiciar  and  Chancellor,  certainly 
were  with  him  at  K.unnymede,  and  one  of  them  might  have  acted 
as  Chancellor  on  this  occasion.  At  all  events,  the  Great  Seat  was 
in  due  form  affixed  either  by  the  King  personaUy,  or  by  some  one 
imder  his  authority,  not  only  to  the  original,  but  to  various  copies 
of  the  Great  Charter  sent  to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priors,  to  be 
safely  kept  in  perpeUta/m.  rei  memariam.i 

From  ttiis  time  till  his  death,  John  could  scarcely  have  had  any 
counsellors  near  him,  and  he  seems  merely  to  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  impulses  of  his  own  capricious  mind;  all  regular  gov- 
ernment must  have  been  at  an  end,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice entirely  suspended.  We  may,  tlierefore,  consider  the  office  . 
of  Chancellor  as  in  abeyance  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
when  John,  after  a  long  agony  of  body  and  spirit,  closed  liis  wicked 
and  disgraceful  career. 

The  ChanceUors  during  this  reign  did  nothing  to  be  entitled  to 
I  *  D  1216  1  ^^^  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  were  not  unworthy  of 
'   '     '  '■'    the  master  whom  they  sei-ved.     The  guaidians  of  law 

were  the  feudal  barons,  assisted  by  some  enlightened  churchmen, 
and  by  their  efforts  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  lawless  tyranny 
was  fully  established  in  England,  and  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  were  defined  and  consolidated. 

We  here  reach  a  remarkable  a:ra  m  our  constitutional  liistory. 
National  councils  had  met  from  the  most  remote  times ;  but  to  the 
end  of  this  reign  their  acts,  not  being  preserved  on  record,  arc  sup- 
posed to  form  a  part  of  the  lex  -non  so-ipta,  or  common  law.f  Now 
begins  the  distinction  between  common  and  statute  law,  and  hence- 
forth we  can  distinctly  trace  the  changes  which  our  juridical  sys- 
tem has  undergone.  These  changes  were  generally  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  consider 
it  my  duty  to  notice  them  in  each  successive  reign. 

*  This  was  after  the  famous  fintj  pnid  by  his  wife  lo  the  king,  of  200  iiens,  that 
ihe  miglit  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  Ralph  one  night."— Marfrf.  Exch.  326. 
t  4  Inal-  Pi'oeme.    Some  of  Ihem  arc  still  extant.    Sea  Bl,  Ed.  of  ("hartera,  p. 

t  h  was  in  the  interval  between  the  Conquest  and  tbo  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  thRt  what  we  cnll  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  differs  easenliully 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  must  Iiave  been  fiametl  — See  IJalliini's  Middle  Ages, 
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Henry  III  on  his  accession,  being  stitl  a  child,  the  valiant  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Mareschal  ,  loic  j 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  reign,  was  elected  Pro-  1*'  "'  ^^^"'l 
lectorwith  royal  authority,  and  he  appointed  Richard  de  Marisco 
Chancellor.*  The  conduct  of  these  two  men  was  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory. They  immediately  summoned  a  pariiament,  in  which 
the  Great  Charter,  with  a  few  alterations,  was  confirmed  in  the 
name  of  the  infant  sovereign. 

For  three  years  all  grants  passed  under  the  seal  of  the  Protec- 
tor, although  in  the  King's  name.t  A  new  Great  Seal  was  then 
madet,  but  that  it  might  not  be  abused  to  the  King's  disherison, 
an  act  was  passed  that  "  no  charter  or  letters  patent  of  confirma- 
tion, alienation,  sale,  or  grant  of  any  thing  in  perpetuity,  should  be 
sealed  with  the  King's  Great  Seal  until  his  fufi  age;  and  that  if 
any  such  were  sealed  with  that  seal  they  should  be  void."  In  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  the  Great  Charter  -was  again  confirmed,  as 
it  now  appears  at  the  head  of  the  statute  law  of  England. 

De  JVfeiisco  had  for  his  Vice-chancellor  Ralph  de  Neville,  an 
unprincipled  man,  who  was  constantly  intriguing  against  him,  and 
tin  ally  supplanted  him. 

In  the  year  1226,  a  national  council  was  held  at  Oxford,  at 
which,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor,  and  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  De  Neville,  the  King,  after  declar- 
ing himself,  resolved  to  take  the  management  of  public  afiairs  into 
his  own  hands,  cancelled  and  annulled  the  Great  Charter  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  which  he  had  previously  confirmed  and  di- 
rected to  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom, — now  alleging  that 
they  were  invahd,  having  been  granted  during  his  minority,  when 
there  was  no  power  in  his  own  person  or  his  seal  to  infringe  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

This  was  followed  up  by  another  arbitrary  act,  with  a  view  to 
fill  the  treasury,  for  which  a  precedent  in  Richard's  reign  was  cited. 
An  persons  enjoying  liberties  and  privileges  were  required  to  take 
a  fresh  grant  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  King  being  now  of  age, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  these  renewuls  according  to 
the  extortionate  discretion  of  the  Justiciar  and  the  Vice-chancellor, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  measure. 

The  insolence  of  Vice-chancellor  Neville,  backed  by  Hubert  de 

*  Pat.  Rol  3  H.  3.  m.  U.     Spel.  Gbse.  lOO.    Or.  Jur.  8. 

t  "  In  eujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras  sigiilo  comitis  mariscalli  rectoris 
nostri  sigillatoa,  qaia  nondum  sigillum  habuimus,  vobis  mittimus,  teste  Wii.liei^ 
HO  comite  Mariseallo," — I  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ah,  ivi. 

t  Clans.  3  H.  3.  m.  14.  hk  incepil  sigiUam  rfgis  currere. 

VOL.   1.  12 
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Biirgli,  who  was  now  rising  rapidly  to  the  uncontrolled  power  In- 
afterwards  possessed,  grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  be  entirely  super- 
seded De  Marisco  in  aJl  his  functions,  and  in  writing  to  him  styleil 
him  merely  "  Bishop  of  Dui-ham,"  without  deigning  to  give  hini 
his  title  of  "  Chancellor," 

This  conduct  drew  forth  the  following  reprimand : — 

■•  Kichard,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  Chancellor 
of  our  liOrd  the  King,  to  his  beloved  Ralph  de  KeviUe,  Dean  ot" 
Lichfield,  greeting.  It  is  marvellous  in  oiu  eyes,  and  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  general  astonishment,  that  in  your  letters  you  have 
itmitted  to  address  us  by  the  title  of  '  Chancellor,'  since  you  must 
be  well  aware  that  we  were  solemnly  appointed  to  that  oifice,  and 
that  by  God's  grace  we  are  still  resolved  to  enjoy  its  powers  and 
pre-eminence,  the  attempts  of  our  enemies  recoiling  upon  them- 
selves, and  in  no  respect  shaking  our  constancy.  However  much 
'hey  may  strive  to  partition  me,  I  am  resolved  to  remain  entire. 

-'  Know,  that  in  letters  with  which  I  have  been  lately  favom-ed 
trom  our  lord  the  Pope  and  several  of  his  cardinals,  they  have  all 
saluted  rae  by  the  tiUe  which  you  suppress,  and  you  are  bound  to 
follow,  or  rather  to  worship  their  footsteps. 

-'  Be  advised  then  by  me  for  the  futiue  to  act  a  discreeter  part, 
and  having  a  proper  respect  for  others  when  you  write  to  them, 
^ive  them  the  appellations  of  honour  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Reverence  for  the  law  requires  that  every  one  should  be  called  by 
die  name  of  his  dignity.  Accius  the  poet,  being  addressed  at  sup- 
per by  his  own  proper  name,  brought  his  action  of  damages.* 

■'  We  might  consider  this  suppression  of  our  title  by  you  as  a 
premeditated  injury,  and  act  accordingly ;  but  we  are  contented 
with  this  remonstrance  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  of  your  amend- 
ment.    Farewell  ,"t 

*  See  " Rhetoricorura  ad  Herennium,"  lib.  i,  14,  wheic  Ihe  case  being  pnt  that 
'  the  fact  ia  admiued  and  the  law  is  disputed,"  Cieero,  or  whoever  the  aiithormHy 
be,  rives  this  illustration :  "  Mimas  quidam  nominatim  Accium  poeiam  compellavit 
inaceiia:  cum  eo  Accius  injuriatum  agit;  hie  niliil  alind  defendit,  nisi  licero  nomi- 
nari  enm,  cnjna  nomine  seripia  (tentur  agenda."  The  Chancellor  has  changed 
■■  scena  "  into  "  ccenaeulo."    "  ScenH  cum  eo  "  had,  probably,  been  first  turned  into 

sc<Biittculo."  This  is  a  Bpeeimen  of  the  perils  to  which  mannscripl  literature  is 
ixposed.  However,  tlie  familiarity  of  the  Medieval  writers,  from  Bede  downwards, 
with  the  Latin  classica  is  often  very  striking. 

t  "  Bicardos  Dei  gratia  DnnelmenBls  tpiscopus  Domini  Regis  Cancellarius  di- 
iecto  Euo  Radnlpho  de  Keviile  Decano  Licbefddensl  Salutem.  Mirabile  fuit  in 
oculis  noBlris  et  satis  admirari  dignum  tos  nomen  Caneellarii  in  Uteris  veslris  no- 
bis deatinatia  suppresBisee ;  cum  expcrientiam  veslram  non  latent  nee  consoientiam 
vestram  latere  debeat,  nos  diclai  dignitatis  officio  fuiese  et  esse  aollempniier  assig- 
QatoB,  ejusdem  prEerogativie  preeminentia  grillia  Dei  nlterins  gavisuros,  oblatran- 
lium  morsibuB  in  se  ipsos  redeuntibus,  et  nostri  ronstantiam  in  nullo  contaminan- 
libus.  Quia  quid  me  dimidianl  integer  esse  volo.  Doroinnfl  auleni  Papa,  et  Car- 
liinales  sni  quamplnies,  nos  pridie  literarnro  suarum  beneficiis  raemoratm  dignita- 
tis appellatione  minos  suppressa  gratia  sui  tisitatnnt,  et  tos  eorum  non  solum  e- 
qui  sed  potius  adorare  vestigia  ic       '"'       "'  '  '"  '""  ''        ' 

lereepto  discretiori  judicio  tenean 
a  inter  cietera  attributa  pcrsonie  de  jure,  el 
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Jf  any  such  hope  i.vas  really  entertained  it  was  disappointed 
De  Neville  not  only  did  all  tlic  duties  of  Chancellor,  but  tofik 
uvery  opportnnity  of  insnlting  his  superior,  and  refused  to  give 
him  any  account  of  fees  received.  De  Marisco,  finding  that  he 
could  obtain  no  redress,  sent  in  the  long-wished  resignation,  and 
titired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  soon  after  died.| 

The  title  of  Chancellor  was  conferred  on  De  Ne-     ,  ^^  _ 

viL-LE,  who  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  powers  1-*  '  -  I 
-and    the  profits  of  the  office.* 

This  ambitious  man  was  now  also  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
was  bent  upon  engrossing  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities. That  he  might  be  secure  in  the  oflice  of  Chancellor 
against  such  acts  as  he  himself  had  practised,  he  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  the  King,  dated  the  13th  of  Febniary,  in  the  1.1th  yeai  of 
(he  reign,  "  granting  and  confirming  to  him  fhe  King's  Chancer^', 
to  hold  during  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  issues,  liberties,  and 
other  things  thereto  belonging,  as  freely,  quietly,  entirely,  ajid 
honourably  as  the  Chancellors  of  former  Kings,  his  predecessors, 
held  the  same." 

Four  years  after  he  received  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  this 
grant,  "with  power  that  he  might  bear  and  keep  the  r  ^  ^221 
Seal,  either  by  himself  in  person  as  long  as  he  pleas-  >-  '  ' 
ed,  or  by  some  other  discreet,  sufficient,  and  fit  assignee  ;  which 
assignee  should  be  sworn  to  the  liing  for  his  faithful  service  for 
the  true  and  faithful  keeping  of  the  said  Seal,  in  the  room  of  the 
said  Ealph  before  receiving  it  into  his  custody ;  and  if  such  as- 
signee died  01  became  professed  m  religion  or  should  be  put  out 
for  any  leasonable  cauie  either  by  the  King  or  tht  Chancellor  01 
if  the  assignee  refused  to  keep  the  Seal  iny  longer  then  the 
Chancelloi  in  the  room  of  -such  as'iignee  was  to  'substitute  some 
iither  discreet,  sufiicient  and  fit  person  who  should  be  sworn  tt 
the  King  foi  his  taithfiil  service  m  like  manner  as  the  first  a-; 
isignee  was  before  he  received  tlie  Sell  into  his  keeping  t  Fr  r 
some  reason  which  we  do  not  understand    this  grant  was  twice 

tms  yesli  3  exterminata  Leps  emm  reven-nciJ.  C£t  queravis  nonno  dignitiii 
iiuTicupare  et  Accium  Poelara  nccpntoulo  proprio  nomine  compellatnm  injiinj 
riimogisse  Et  nos  sepeitictlB  Bopprctsionis  occasione  licet  loai  t,na  ct  consiinil 
rntione  injunaram  aitere  possjmus  in  prtesentiam  dignnm  duxiraus  sub  expecta 
tionomehorBsubUcero      Valelo  — Pi  Orig  inlurr  Lond 

I  He  was  inlarrc  1  in  hia  own  cathedral  where 
meraovj  with  the  following  ci 
Cnlniinis  qui  cupi 

Et  sedata  si  =■  "la  ptusois  -ni 

Qui  populos  regi  ,■     J  memore  super  omnia  si 

Qnod  mors  immi       '  \  non  parcit  honore  poli 

Vobis  pr»posi  similis  faEiam  bene  scl 

Quod  sum  YOs  eri  l^ad  me  currcodo  vem 

*  Rot  Cart.  11  Hen.  3. 

t  This  is  an  osaet  translation  of  the  dauae  giving  a  power  tc 
whi(;h  shows  that  the  miiltiplicalion  of  words  in  legal   inslrnn 
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renewed,  nearly  in  the  sanio  words.  According  to  Matthew  Paris, 
these  grants  were  confirmed  in  Parhament,  bo  that  the  Chan- 
cellor was  not  to  be  deposed  from  the  custody  of  the  Seal  un- 
less it  were  so  ordained  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  whole 
realm* 

De  Neville's  cupidity  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  in  the  eigh- 
\a  V  1233  1  ^^^"^l"  y®^  of  the  reign,  the  King  '■  granted  and 
■'  conlinned  for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  Kalph  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  then  his  Chancellor  of  England,  the  ChanceUor- 
ship  of  Ireland,  to  hold  during  the  life  of  the  Cliancellor,  vrith  all 
the  appurtenances,  liberties,  and  free  customs  to  the  said  Chancel- 
lorship of  Ireland  belonging.  And  the  King  sent  a  writ  patent, 
dated  at  Gloucester  the  21st  May,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  his  Justiciax  of  Ireland,  reciting  the 
said  grant  of  the  Chancellorship  of  Ii'eland,  and  ordering  ■'  that 
G.  de  Tiirville,  Archdeacon  of  DubUn,  should  be  admitted  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  having  deputed  him  thereto."t  This 
I  believe,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land and  Chancellor  of  Ireland  being  held  at  the  same  time  by 
the  same  individual. 

Neville  for  a  while  enjoyed  the  additional  dignity  of  Guardian 
of  the  realm.  The  King,  going  into  Gascony  with  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  taking  the  Great  Seal  with  him,  appointed  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Stephen  de  Segrave  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence,  directing  all  writs  and  grants  to  be  sealed  with  another 
seal,  which  he  gave  into  the  Chancellor's  keeping.^ 

This  insatiable  lover  of  preferment  still  longed  for  higher  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion, for,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  was  elect- 
ed Archbishop  ;  but  the  Pope  thought  him  too  much  attached  to 
the  Crown  by  his  civil  offices,  and  assumed  to  himself  the  power 
of  annulling  the  election.  In  the  hope  of  better  success  by  bri- 
bery another  time,  the  Chancellor  went  on  amassing  immense 
wealth  by  the  plimder  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  -was  no  check  on  his  rapacity,  for  the  Cliief 
Justiciar  had  obtained  a  similar  grant  for  life  of  his  own  office,  al- 
though it  had  hitherto  been  always  held  during  pleasiu-e.  His 
grant  hkewise  was  confirmed  in  Parliament ;  and,  to  support  these 
corrupt  jobs,  the  plausible  masim  was  relied  upon,  that  judges 
ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Crown. 

But  httle  respect  was  paid  to  charters  or  acts  of  pariiament 
ma^i^  judges  for  life  when  the  opposite  faction  prevaUed,  and 
Peter  de  Rvpibus  or  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  head 
of  it,  succeeded  fo  absolute  power  in  the  name  of  the  feeble 
Henry. 

*  Ilaque  flrilicct  at  ana  dcponeretnr  ab  ejii.^  sigilli  custodia  nisi  totius  vc«ni  OTdi- 
nante  consensu  ct  concilio.  ' 

1  Rot.  Cart.  17  lien,  3,  ni.  8.  j  Pal.  14  Hen,  3  m  3 
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As  soon  as  this  revolution  was  accomplished,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  De  Neville  from  his  office,  and  the  ,  -,„.  , 

Great  Seal  was  demanded  from  him  in  the  King's  '*"  "'  '  ''■ 
name ;  hut  he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  alleging,  that  as  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  re- 
sign it  without  their  authority.* 

Sometime  after  this  the  Chancellor  was  elected  hy  the  monk;- 
of  Winchester  hishop  of  that  see,  in  preference  to  the  King's  half - 
hrother,  who  was  a  candidate  for  it  on  the  court  interest.  Here- 
upon, the  King's  indignation  being  beyond  control,  he  bitterly  re- 
proached both  the  Chancellor  and  the  monks :  he  banished  th* 
Chancellor  from  court,  and  forcibly  taiing  possession  of  tht- 
Great  Seal,  dehvered  it  into  the  custody  of  Geoffrey,  a  Tem- 
plar, and  John  de  LsxTON.t  De  Neville,  residing  in  his  diocese, 
retained  the  title  of  Chancellor,  and  the  emoluments  of  tht 
office. 

He  was  then  summoned  to  return  to  court  and  to  perform  his 
official  duties ;  but  he  refused,  as  his  enemies  had  a  complete  as- 
cendancy there,  and  he  felt  that,  although  he  might  as  a  priest  he 
safe  from  personal  violence,  he  must  be  exposed  to  perpetual  mor- 
tification and  insult.     For  this  contumacy  he  was  superseded. 

He  was  succeeded,  if  not  by  a  very  learned  or  able,  by  a  very 
honest  man,  "  Simon  the  Nokmak,"  who  was  celebrated  among 
Ihe  few  who  have  lost  the  office  of  Chancellor  by  refusing  K. 
comply  with  the  royal  wiU,  and  to  do  an  unconstitutional  act.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  at  court,  and  seemed  likely  to  have  a  long 
official  career,  but  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  ling's  displeasure 
(more  probably  Queen  Eleanor's)  because  he  woidd  not  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  a  grant  of  fourpence  on  every  sack  of  wool  to  tht 
Earl  of  Flanders,  the  Queen's  uncle.  He  was  too  good  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  except  thai, 
he  was  "  expelled  from  court."$ 

The  Great  Seal  was  then  sent  into  the  temporary  keeping  o! 
Richard  Abbot  of  Evesham :  but  before  a  new  Chancellor  wa* 
appointed  a  sudden  counter-revolution  took  place  at  court  Huhen 
de  Burgh,  who,  on  his  disgrace,  had  been  obliged  to  take  sanctu- 
ary in  a  church,  and,  being  dragged  thence  by  the  King's  orders, 
liad  been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Devizes, — contrived  to  make 
his  escape, — immediately  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
■  ■onfederation, —  put  all  his  enemies  to  flight,  and  was  once  m-jre 

•  M.  Par.  294.319. 

f  "  Cum  autem  yidevct  Eex,  iterum  iDslantiBm  precum  sliaruni  effeclii  caraissi 
[liStiB  postnladoni  monachorum  ndversando,  mnlla  convitia  congcusilin  eunden. 
Episcopum  ;  dicens  eiim  impotuoSDin,  iracnndum,  pervcraum;  yoeans  onmes  fa- 
tuos,  qui  oum  in  Episcopatn  poatalarnnt.  Insnper  aigillnm  snom  quod  idem  Epis- 
copns  universiiatem  rogni  rcceperat  cuslodiendum  liex  violenter  abatulit  ct  fratri 
6alfiido  Templnrio,  et  Jolianni  <Ie  Lesirsbuna  commisit  bajulandum ;  emolumcn- 
lis  lamen  ad  Caniellsiiam  spcotnnlibuB  Episcopo  quasi  Caucellario  reddilis  et  as- 
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lord  of  the  ascendant, — althougli  he  declined  to  resume  his  own 
office,  thinking  that  he  could  irregulaily  enjoy  more  power  with- 
out it.  By  his  influence,  the  Great  Seal  wa^  restored  to  De  Ne- 
ville, who  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor  till  his  death.  Notwithstanding  increasing  infirmities, 
he  was  afraid  to  employ  a  Vice-chancellor,  lest  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  the  same  policy  which  he  had  practised  against  his  pre- 
decessor De  Maiisco.  He  expired  in  November,  1244,  in  his  epis- 
copal palace,  which  he  had  built  in  Chancery  Lane,  now  the  site 
of  Lincohi's  Inn.* 

Notwithstanding  the  unscrupulous  means  he  employed  to  ad- 
vance himself,  and  the  rapacity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  good  judge.  Matthew  Paris,  in  relating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Great  Seal  was  forcibly  taken  from  him,  speaks 
of  him  as  one  "  who  long  irreproachably  dischai^ed  the  duties  of 
his  officef,"  and  afterwards  warmly  praises  him  for  his  speedy  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  to  all  ranks,  and  more  especially 
to  the  poor.  J 

Under  the  presidency  of  De  Neville,  in  the  twentieth  yeax  of 
the  King's  reign,  was  held  the  femous  parliament  at  Merton  Abbey, 
in  Snn-ey,  where  he  was  ovemiled  upon  a  proposal  brought  for- 
ward, "  that  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  should  be  rendered  le- 
gitimate by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents."  All  the 
prelates  present  were  in  support  of  the  measiu-e ;  but  all  the  earls 
and  barons  with  one  voice  answered,  "  We  will  not  change  the 
laws  of  England  hitherto  used  and  approved.''^ 

Shortly  before  De  Neville's  death,  a  national  assembly  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  for  the  pvuTJose  of  obtaining  a 
pecuniary  aid.  But  the  bishops  and  the  barons  took  time  to  con- 
sider, and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  give  to  the  King 
a  statement  of  grievances,  which  if  he  would  redress,  the  aid  re- 
quired should  be  granted  to  liim.     The  chief  grievance  was,  that 

*  "  Voneraliilis  PBter  Episcopus  Clcestrensis  Redulphns  de  Neville,  Cancellariiw 
Angliie,  nr  per  omnia  laudabilis,  ec  immota  colamna  in  regni  negotiis,  fidelitaiia, 
1-onami  in  nobUi  palacio  suo,  qnod  a  fundamentis  non  proea!  a  Novo  Templo  con- 
strnxerat  vitam  temporalem  terminavii,  perpemam  adepturua."— M.  Par  a  n 
1244.    Dn^.  Or.  Jor.  230.  i     r  i- 

t  "  Qni  irreprehoDflibililer  officium  din  ante  administtaverat."— M.  Par  328 

t  '  Radolplius  de  Neville  qui  erai  Kegia  iideliesimus  Canccllarius  ot  inconcusaa 
in!liU^'^'-M'"par"''^3l2  ™''  "'"^'^  ^'^^'P"^  pauperibus,  singolis  juste  reddens  et 

4  We  iiave  not  a  list  of  ibe  lo.rds  spiritual  and  temporal  at  this  parliaroent,  to 
flseertain  their  comparalive  nnmbers ;  lut  wo  have  $nch  a  list  of  those  summoned 
to  and  present  at  various  aubEeqnent  parliaments,  showing  that  the  spiritoal  peers 
sometimes  considerably  outnumbered  the  temporal ;  and  the  difficultj  arises,  whv, 
uponmaitei's  respecting  the  church  and  churehmon,  on  which  ihev  always  acted 
together,  the  prelates  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  whatever  measures  ihev  wished 
But  I  snsjpect  that  altliough  the  two  bodies  sat  in  the  same  chamber,  Uiey  were 
long  considered  as  separate  ordei-e,  ibo  consent  of  eneh  beinp  necessarv  to  lie  mak- 
ing of  laws,  so  that  although  ilio  bishops  and  mlircd  abbots  mi<-bt  be  more  ntimc- 
rons,  they  could  not  carry  s  law  ugaitist  the  will  of  the  emis  and  haions. 
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by  the  Eiig's  interference  with  the  Great  Seal  the  course  of  justice 
had  been  intemipted,  and  they  therefore  desired  that  both  thf 
ChanceUor  and  Justices  should  be  elected  "per  sohmnem  et  tini- 
versaiem  (minium  canvocationem  et  liberum  assensum,"  and  tliat,  if 
upon  any  occasion  the  King  should  take  his  Seal  away  from  the 
Chancellor,  whatever  might  be  seaJed  with  it  should^be  consider- 
ed void  and  of  none  effect  till  it  should  be  re-delivered  to  tlie 
Chancellor, 

The  King  negatived  the  petition,  and  would  go  no  fiuther  than 
to  promise  that  he  would  amend  any  thing  he  might  find  amiss. 
This  refusal  raised  such  a  storm,  that,  to  quiet  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  grant  a  charter,  by  which  he  agreed  that  the  Chancellor  should 
he  elected  by  the  common  consent  of  the  great  councQ.  But  this 
was  soon  disregarded ;  tor  popular  election  was  found  quite  as  bad 
as  appointment  by  court  favour  or  corruption,  and  the  complaints 
against  the  venality  and  extortion  of  the  Chancery  were  louder 
than  before.* 

A  rapid  succession  of  Chancellors  followed  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  reign,  few  of  them  much  distinguished  for  learning 
or  abdity;  and  the  persona!  contests  in  which  they  were  engaged 
were  of  no  permanent  interest.  We  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
than  enumerate  their  names.  '■  History,"  says  Hume,  "being  h 
collection  of  facts  which  are  multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged 
to  adopt  arts  of  abridgment, — to  retaig  the  more  material  event;;, 
and  to  drop  all  the  minute  circumstances  which  are  only  interest- 
ing during  the  time,  or  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions. 
This  truth  is  no  where  more  evident  than  with  regard  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  What  mortal  could  liave  patience  to  write  or  read 
a  long  detail  of  such  frivolous  events  as  those  with  which  it  in 
hlled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative  which  would  follow,  through 
a  series  of  fifty-six  years,  the  caprices  and  weaknesses  of  so 
mean  a  prince  ?"  We  must  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  we 
lire  now  approaching  the  period  when  our  representative  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  established 
on  the  basis  upon  which  they  remained  through  nearly  six  een- 
liiries  to  our  own  time. 

The  next  Chancellor  was  Ranulph  Briton,  Bishop  of  Bath 
aud  Wells,  of  whom  wo  know  Uttle,  except  tlrat  almost  immedi^ 
ately  after  he  received  the  Great  Seal,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy, — without  any  insmuation  that  his  days  were  shortened 
liy  remorse  at  having  deserted  his  party  in  agreeing  to  accept  it. 
lie  is  represented  likewise  as  having  been  Cl^ncellor  to  the 
Queen,  an  office  I  do  not  find  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  Queen 
Consort  being  considered  sufficiently  protected  by  being  privi- 
leged as  a  feme  sole,  and  having  a  right  to '  sue  by  her  attorney- 
general,  t 
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He  was  aiicceeded  by  Silvester  de  Everdon*,  who  had  been 
,  i2d'l  1     ^^^  King's  chaplain  and  Vice-chancellor,  and  who 

i^-'°-  J     very  soon  retired  from  state  affairs  against  the  wishes 

of  the  King,  being  elected  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  choosing  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  superintendence  of  this  remote  see. 

Next  came  John  Mawnsel+,  who  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
I  12461  ''ellor  for  nearly  two  years.  He  had  gpned  some 
[A.D.  .J      ijjstinction  as  an  ecclesiastical  jndge  while  Chancel- 

lor to  the  Bishop  of  London.  While  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  provost  of  Beverley ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  obtained  any  farther  preferment.  This  could  not  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  courtly  comphance ;  for  it  was  in  his  time 
that  the  dispensing  power  was  "first  practised  by  a  King  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Conquest,  and  he  introduced  the  non  ohstwnatf 
clause  into  grants  and  patents.  The  Chancellor  might  have  urged 
by  way  of  extenuation,  that  till  this  reign  the  prerogative  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  under  the  restraint  of  law.  The  novelty 
being  objected  to,  the  defence  actually  made  was,  "that  the  Pope 
exercised  a  dispensing  power,  and  why  might  not  the  King  imit- 
ate his  example  ? " — ^whichmade  Thiu-kesley,  one  of  the  King's 
Justices,  exclaim,  "  Alas,  what  times  ore  we  fallen  into?  Behold, 
the  civil  Court  is  corrupted  in  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  river  is  poisoned  from  that  fountain,"  These  irregnlarilies 
becoming  more  grievous,  they  were  made  the  subject  of  solemn 
remonstrance  to  the  King  by  the  great  men  assembled  in  Parha- 
ment,  who,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  de- 
cired  "  that  such  a  Chancellor  might  be  chosen  as  should  fix  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  on  its  old  basis."  The  Kmg  promised  "  that 
he  would  amend  what  he  had  heard  was  amiss,"  but  did  not  far- 
ther attend  to  the  remonstrance. 

If  Maunscl  did  not  reach  the  mitre,  he  was  a  considerable  plu- 
rahst,  as  lie  is  computed  to  have  held  at  once  700  ecclesiastical 
livings,  having,  I  presume,  presented  himself  to  all  that  fell  vac- 
ant, and  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  while  he  was  Chancellor. 
Matthew  Paris  observes  of  him,  that  "it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  either  a  wise  or  a  good  man  who  could  burthen  his  con- 
science with  the  care  of  so  many  souls."t 

I  24*)  1       '^°'^^  ^^  Lexington,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 

'**  ^'  ■'  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  dttring  his  absence  on 
an  embassy,  succeeded  him  as  Chancellori,  and  continued  in  the 
office  four  years,  having  for  his  keepers  of  the  Seal  Peter  de  Ri- 
vallis  and  William  de  Kilkenny,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry. 

Great  disputes  now  arose  respecting  tlie  King's  pai-tiahty  to 
foreigners,  and  the  national  discontents  were  loud  and  deep.     Yet 
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the  Chancellor  at  first  was  not  blamed  as  author  of  the  bad  meas- 
ures of  the  government;  and,  on  the  contrary, regret  was  express- 
ed that  he  was  not  more  consulted.  In  an  answer  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  a  demand  of  the  King  for  snpphea,  they  complained, 
iiraong  many  other  grievances,  "  that  he  had  neither  Chancellor, 
Cliief  Justiciar,  nor  Treasurer  in  his  council,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
and  as  his  most  noble  predecessors  had  before  him."  —  "  The  King, 
when  he  heard  all  tliis,  was  much  confounded  within  himself,  and 
ashamed,"  says  M.  Paris,  "  because  he  knew  it  all  to  be  very  fnie,' 

The  Parliament  obtaining  no  redress,  afterwards  petitioned  for 
the  removal  of  the  present  Chancellor,  Chief  Justiciar,  and  Treas- 
urer, and  the  appointment  of  others  deserving  to  be  employed  and 
trusted. 

This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  I0ng,  who  said, "  Tlie  servant 
is  not  above  liis  lord,  nor  the  disciple  above  his  master ;  and  what 
is  your  King  more  than  your  servant,  if  he  is  to  obey  your  com- 
mands? Therefore  my  resolution  is  neither  to  remove  the  Chan- 
cellor, Justiciar,  nor  the  treasm^r  at  your  pleasm-e,  nor  will  I  ap- 
point any  other."  The  Barons  unanimously  replied,  that  their  pe- 
tition being  refused,  they  would  no  longer  impoverish  themselves 
to  enrich  foreigners,  and  the  ParUament  being  dissolved  without 
any  supply,  the  King  wa.s  obliged  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of 
his  plate  and  jewels.* 

Lexington  continued  Chancellor  tilt  hr  whs  succeeded  by  a 
Lady  Keeper, 


cuiAPTKR  \'nr. 


In  the  summer  of  the  year  1253  King  Henry,  , 
being  about  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Goscony  to  '^'  ^'  '-'^^^■1 
quell  an  insurrection  in  that  province,  appointed  Queen  Eleanor 
Lady  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  during  his  absence,  with  this 
decknution — "that  if  any  thing  which  might  turn  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Crown  or  realm  was  scaled  in  the  King's  name  whilst 
he  continued  out  of  the  realm  with  any  other  seal,  it  should  be 
utterly  void."  The  Queen  was  to  act  with  the  advice  of  Rich- 
ard Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  King's  brother,  and  others  of  his  oflnncil.t 

*  I  Part.  Hisl.  23.  25. 

t  The  tommiision  to  her  as  '■  La»t  Kebper"  ia  extant,  and  curious.  «  I)e 
Magno  Sigillo  commLssio.  Rcj:  omnibus,  &,c.,  snlutem.  Hoveril  ooirersilaa  vestra 
qnoA  "Soa  in  Vasconium  profiscentcs  liimisEmus  Magnum  Sigiltam  nostrnra  in 
(-ustodin  dilectie  Regime  nosfi-ie  stib  sigillo  nostro  privato  el  eigSlis  difecti  frnfris  et 
fiiklis  nostvi  Ricordi  Comitis  Cornnhire  et  Quorundum  aliorum  de  eonsllio  nostro : 
InU  conditiono  adjects  quod  si  aliqiiid  fignatum  fuerit  nomine  nostro,  dum  extra 
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She  accordingly  held  the  office  nearly  a  whole  year,  performing 
all  its  duties,  as  well  judicial  as  ministerial.  I  am  thus  bound  to 
include  her  in.  the  list  of  "  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal,"  whose  lives  I  have  undertaken  to  delineate. 

Eleanor  was  the  second  daughter  of  Berenger,  Count  of  Prov- 
ence, and  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Savoy.  From  infancy  she  wai? 
celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  beauty.  While  only  thirteen  years 
old  she  had  written  an  heroic  poem  in  the  provencal  tongue,  and 
it  was  sung  by  troubadours,  who  added  verses  of  their  own.  prais- 
ing the  unparaDeled  charms  of  "  AKenora  la  beSa." 

In  the  year  1235  Henry  IIL  had  agreed  to  marry  Joanna,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Ponthieu,  but  broke  off  the  match  on 
hearing  so  much  of  the  attractions  of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  her  to  share  his  throne.  He  would  trust 
no  layman  on  such  a  delicate  mission,  but  chose  for  his  ambassa- 
dors four  sober  priests  —  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  thf 
Master  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Prior  of  Harle.  After  ,  some  diffi- 
culties about  dower  had  been  surmounted,  the  contract  was  joy- 
fully signed,  although  Henry  was  more  than  double  the  age  of  the 
"  Infanta;" — and  she  was  delivered,  with  all  due  solemnity,  to  thc 
very  reverend  plenipotentiaries. 

The  royal  bride  began  her  joiimey  to  England,  attended  by  all 
the  chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  south  of  !F?ance,  "  and  followed 
by  a  stately  train  of  nobles,  demoiselles,  minstrels,  and  jongleiirs." 
Having  been  feasted  with  great  distinction  by  Theobald  King  of 
Navarre,  himself  a  poet,  and  welcomed,  on  crossing  the  French 
frontier,  by  her  elder  sister,  Queen  of  St,  Louis,  she  landed  safe- 
ly at  Dover,  and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1236,  she  v/sis  united  to 
Henry,  by  iJie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  she  had  complet- 
ed her  fourteenth  year.* 

We  have  the  followmg  description  of  her  from  Piers  of  Lane- 
toft  ;— 

"  Uotiry  owre  Kjngc  at  Wesimonitcr  tuke  to  wvfu 
Th'  Earlc'B  daughter  of  Provence  the  fajrest  Mayc  in  life, 
Her  name  ElinoTO  of  gentle  nurture 
Bojonde  the  sea  there  -was  no  auciie  oreainrE.' 

The  contemporary  chronicles  are  ffiled  with  accounts  of  the  fes- 
tivities with  which  she  was  received  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  jewels  and  rich  dresses  which  she  wore  at  her  coronation — 
particularly  of  the  wedding  present  of  her  sister,  the  Queen^ol 
France — a  large  silver  peacock,  whose  train  was  set  with  sap- 
phires and  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones,  wrought  wi,th  silver 
and  gold,  used  as  a  reservoir  for  sweet  waters,  which  were  forced 
out  of  its  beak  into  a  chased  silver  basin  for  the  use  of  the  guests' 
at  the  banquet. 

regnum  Angliie  fuerimns.  alio  sigillo  quam  illo,  qaoil  vergpre  poterit  in  eoronar 
nostrffi  vel  tegni  nostri  detrimcntum  vel  dirainulioncm.  nullina  sit  moment  elvirihn? 
careat  oranino."— T.  &c.  pat.  37  II.  3.  m.  8. 

*  Matthow  of  Westminster,  p.  295. 
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AiLboiigli  Eleaiior  conducted  heiself  with  great  personal  propri- 
'•ly  at  the  English  court,  her  popularity  was  short-lived.  Unfortu- 
nately she  was  accompanied  by  an  immense  number  of  relations 
:md  coimtrymen,— and  the  King's  half-brothers,  sprung  from  his 
mother's  second  marriage  with  tlie  Count  de  la  Marche,  coming 
over  soon  after  and  obtaining  great  preferment,  it  was  said  that 
■  uo  one  could  prosper  in  England  but  a  Provencal  or  a  Poicte- 

rjhii  enriched  one  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy,  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  between  London  and  Westminster,  a  part  of  which  still 
hears  bis  name ;  and  for  Boniface,  another  uncle,  she  obtained  the 
.Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  writing,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
very  eJegant  epistle  in  his  behalf,  "  taking  upon  herself,"  indig- 
nantly says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "  for  no  other  reason  than 
his  being  of  kin  to  her,  to  urge  (he  suit  of  this  unfit  candidate  in 
die  warmest  maimer ;  and  so  my  lord  the  Pope  named  to  the  pri- 
macy this  man,  who  had  been  chosen  by  a  woman  !" 

She  likewise  soon  commenced  an  miextinguishable  feud  with 
the  citizens  of  London,  by  requiring  that  all  vessels  freighted  with 
corn,  wool,  or  any  valuable  cargo  navigating  the  Thames,  should 
unlade  at  her  hithe  or  quay  called  "  Queenhithe,"  where  she  levi- 
ed, an  excessive  tax  upon  them,  wliich  she  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  Queen-consort  of  England. 

In  spite  of  such  extoi-tions,  so  poor  were  she  and  her  husband  by 
iheir  largesses  to  foreigners*  tliat  Uiey  ceased  to  piit  on  their  roy- 
til  robes,  and  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  keeping  a  table,  they 
daUy  invited  themselves,  with  a  chosen  number  of  their  kindred 
or  favourites,  to  dine  with  the  rich  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and  manifested  much  discon- 
tent unless  presented  with  costly  gifts  at  their  departure,  which 
They  took,  not  as  obligations  and  proofs  of  loyal  afieetion  to  their 
persons,  but  as  matters  of  right 

Eleanor  never  made  any  attempt  to  acquire  tlie  slightest  know- 
ledge of  English,  the  use  of  which  was  stOI  confined  to  the  low- 
eat  ranks, — Norman- French  or  Provencal  being  spoken  at  Courtt, 
— and  Latin  being  the  language  of  the  church. 

Tliere  were  great  rejoicings  when  she  gave  birth  to  an  heir 
lo  the  throne,  afterwards   Edward   I.,  one  of  the    . 
bravest  and  wisest  of  our  sovereigns ;  andweought    L-*- "- 
to  honour  her  memory  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which  she  con- 
ducted liis  education,  notwitlistanding  the  indiscreet  interference 
of  her  imbecile  husband. 

*  Her  financee  had  likewise  been  very  mneh  deranged  by  a  large  bribe  she  had 
found  it  necessary  lo  give  lo  llio  Pope  for  bis  decree  declaring  null  ihe  precontract 
of  Henry  witli  Johanna  of  Ponthieo,  on  account  of  which  Ihe  validiiy  of  her  own 
marriage  had  been  questioned. 

t  ProelamHtions  to  prcserye  the  peace  were  read  in  three  languages, French, 
Latin,  and  Saxon.  We  slill  hare  Ihe  commence  incut  in  Ihe  first  Oyer.  1  Oyez  1 
Oycz  '■  corrupted  into  O  yes !  0  yes !  0  yes ! 
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But  while  Henry  was  generally  liked,  her  manners  were  so 
liaughty  and  overbearing,  that  she  qnarrelled  with  Hubert  dc 
Burgh,  Peter  des  Roches,  Simon  Montfort,  and  the  leaders  of  all 
parties, — as  well  as  being  odious  to  the  populace  from  her  iU-con- 
cealed  contempt  for  English  barbarism.  She  acquired,  however, 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  the  King,  who  had  sufficient 
sense  to  value  her  superior  understanding  and  accompUahments. 

In  the  prospect  of  his  going  info  Gascony  in  1253,  having  in- 
trusted her  with  tiie  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  on  the  Cth  of  Au- 
gust he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Bordeaux  to  take  the  command 
in  person  of  an  army  there  assembled,  and  the  Queen  vt-as  left  in 
the  full  exercise  of  her  authority  as  Lady  Keeper. 

The  seahng  of  writs  and  common  instruments  was  left,  under 
her  direction,  to-  Kilkenny,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry  ;  but  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  oiBce  she  executed  in  person.  She  sat  as 
judge  in  the  Aula  E«gia,  beginning  her  sittings  on  the  morrow  of 
the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.* 

These  sittings  were  intemipted  by  the  accouchment  of  the 
hidge.  The  Lady  Keeper  had  been  left  by  her  husband  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  on  the  25th  of  November,  1253,  she  was  deh- 
vered  of  a  princess,  to  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  her 
imde,  stood  godfather,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Catherine, 
being  bom  on  St.  Catherine's  day.t 

The  Lady  Keeper  had  a  favourable  recoverj',  and  being  clmrch- 
edf,  resumed  her  place  in  the  Aula  Regia. 

She  now  availed  herself  of  the  King's  absence,  not  only  to  en- 
Ibrce  rigorously  her  dues  at  Queenhithe,  but  by  demanding  from 
the  city  of  London  a  large  sum  wliieh  she  insisted  they  owed  her 
tor  ■'  aurum  reginm"  or  "  queen  gold," — being  a  claim  by  the 
Queens  of  England  on  eveiy  tenth  mark  paid  to  the  King  on  the 
renewal  of  leases  on  crown  lands  or  the  granting  of  charters, — 
jnatters  of  gmce  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  powerful  inter- 
p-!'='Dnof  the  Queen}.     Eleanor  in  tliis  instance  demanded  her 

^u  en  gold"  on  various  enormous  fines  that  had  been  umdghte- 
lusly  extorted  by  the  King  from  the  plundered  citizens.  For  tiie 
nmpayment  of  this  imjust  demand,  the  Lady  Keeper,  in  a  very 
summary  manner,  committed  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  Eichard  Pi- 
card  and  John  de  Northampton,  to  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  and  she 
soon  after  sent  Eichard  Hai'dell,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  keep  them 
company  there,  for  the  an-cais  of  an  aid  unlawfully  imposed  to- 
wards the  war  in  Gascony, 

'  "  Placitit  coram  Domina  Regina  et  coiisilio  Domini  Regis  in  Crastino  Kativi- 
talis  Beat.  Mariie."— Hot.  '1  hes.  87  Hen.  3. 

t  "  Et  nomen  aptanta  ct  baptizante  infaninlara  Archiopiaeopo,  vocata  esc  Ca- 
tlisrina,  eo    quod  dia  Sancite   Catlierinaj   nata,   aera  hauscart  piimilivnm.','— M. 

+  One  of  the  grandes 
ifter  the  bitth  of  her  eld 
.0  attend  the  queen  to  church  ;— but  tho 
'ery  privately. 

5  IBl.  Com.  221 
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These  arbitrary  proceedings  caused  the  greatest  alarm  and  con- 
stematioii ;  for  the  city  of  London  had  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  free 
repubhc  in  a  despotic  kingdom,  and  its  privileges  had  been  re- 
spected in  times  of  general  oppression. 

In  the  beginning  of  1354  a  parhament  was    called,  and  the 
Queen  being  present  and  making  a  speech,  pressed     , 
for  a  supply ;  but,  on  account  of  her  great  tmpopu-     I**  ^-   ^^°^- 
larity,  it  was  peremptorily  refused. 

A  new  arrangement  was  then  made  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  Great  Seal  was  transferred  into  other  hands,  and  on 
the  15th  of  May  she  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  a  conrtly  retinue 
of  ladies,  nobles,  and  knights,  and  joined  the  King  at  Bordeaux. 
They  then  visited  Paris,  where  Queen  Eleanor  had  the  happiness 
of  meeting  her  three  sisters,  all  splendidly  married*,  and  where  a 
banquet  was  given,  much  celebmted  by  tlie  chroniclers,  at  wliich 
the  kings  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Kavarre,  with  all  their 
prime  nobility,  were  present,  trying  to  oiitvy  each  other  in  courte- 
sy as  wen  as  splendour. 

Eleanor  and  her  husband  landed  at  Dover  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1355,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  madetheir  . 
])ublic  entry  into  London  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  ^*'  ^'  '-■^"^S 
but  notwithstanding  the  display  of  banners  and  tapestry  by  the 
different  companies,  it  was  evident  that  hatred  of  the  Queen  was 
still  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens. 

She  disdained  to  take  any  step  to  mitigate  their  resentment. 
All  the  violations  of  Magna  Charta  were  imputed  to  her,  and  she 
was  charged  with  instilling  her  own  political  opinions  into  her 
eldest  son. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ballads  published  upon 

"  Tho  qvicon  went  Iiojond  the  sen,  the  king's  brelliren  also. 
And  ever  Ihey  strove  the  charter  to  undo  ; 
They  purfhasea  that  the  pope  should  aasoil  I  wis 
Cf  the  oRili  and  the  cliartcr,  and  the  King  and  all  h  is 

"  It  w.ii  ever  the  queen's  thought,  as  much  as  she  could  ihink, 
To  break  the  charter  by  some  woman's  wrenckct ; 
And  though  Sir  EdwardJ  was  proved  a.  hardr  knight  and  good, 
Yet  the  same  charier  was  little  to  his  mood.^'5 

In  tlie  following  year,  while  residing  in  the  Tower,  she  was 
threatened  with  violent  trea'inentby  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
she  resolved  for  safety  to  proceed  by  water  to  the  Castle  of  Wind- 
sor ;  but  as  she  approached  London  Bridge  the  populace  assempled 
to  insult  her.     The  cry  ran,  "Brown  the  Witch,"  and  besides  abus- 

•  Dante,  in  celebrating  Eamoniio  Bkhlinoribei,  seems  to  have  been  most  of 
ail  struck  with  the  elevation  of  his  daughters : — 

"  Quattro  figlic  ebbe,  e  ciasenna  reina." — Parad.  c.  »i. 
t  Wrenching  or  perverting  the  meaning  of  the  charter, 
t  Prince  Edward.  5  Robert  of  Glonceitw. 
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ing  her  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  Iier  willi 
dirt  and  rotten  eggs,  they  had  prepared  great  stones  to  sink  her 
barge  when  she  should  attempt  to  shoot  the  principal  arch.  She 
was  so  frightended  that  she  returaed  to  the  Tower.  Not  consid- 
ering herself  safe  in  this  fortress,  she  took  sanctuary  at  night  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace,  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Paul's.  She 
was  tlience  privately  removed  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  Prince 
Edward  was  at  the  head  of  a  military  force.  He  never  foi^ve 
the  Londoners  the  insult  they  had  offered  to  his  mother. 

In  the  civil  wars  that  took  place  at  the  close  of  her  husband's 
reign,  Eleanor  often  showed  great  determination  and  courage,  and 
after  repeated  disasters  still  made  head  against  the  impetuous 
Earl  of  Leicester.  At  last,  when  the  confederated  bai-ons  were 
triumphant  and  Henry  was  made  a  prisoner,  she  took  refuge  with 
her  younger  children  in  France ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Evesham 
she  returned  to  England  and  had  her  revenge  upon  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  for  their  ill  behaviour  to  her  were  fined  20,000  marks 
to  her  use.  She  continued  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  duriug  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  her  son  to  the  crown,  she  renounced 
the  world  and  retired  to  tiie  monastery  of  Ambresbury,  where,  in 
theycarl284,  she  actually  took  the  veil.  She  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  of  the  briUiant  career  of  her  son,  and  she  died  in  1292, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  having  subdued  Wales, 
pacified  Ireland,  reduced  Scotland  to  feudal  subjection,  and  made 
England  more  prosperous  and  happy  than  at  any  former  period. 

Although  the  temper  and  haughty  demeanour  of  Eleanor  were 
very  freely  censured  in  her  own  time,  I  believe  no  imputation  was 
cast  upon  her  virtue  till  the  usurper  Henry  IV„  assuming  to  be 
the  right  heir  of  Edmund  her  second  son,  found  it  convenient  to 
question  the  legitimacy  of  Edward  her  first-born,  and  to  represent 
him  as  the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her  and  the 
Earl  MarshnJ,.     Then  was  written  the  popular  ballad  representing 
her  as  confessing  her  frailty  to  the  King  her  husband,  who,  in  the 
garb  of  a  friar  of  France,  has  come  to  shrive  her  in  her  sickness, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  the  same  disguise. 
"Oh,  do  jouece  von  fair-haiicd lioy* 
That's  plaving  wUh  the  hall  1 
He  U,  he  13  llie  Earl  Marshel's  son, 
And  I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 

"  Oh,  do  you  see  jon  pale-faced  boy  t 
That's  talthing  at  tlie  ball  t 
JIb  is  King  Henry's  only  son, 
And  I  love  him  the  least  of  all." 
But  she  was  a  very  different  person  from  her  successor;  Isabella 
of  France,  Queen  of  Edward  II,,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  was  ever  a  faithful  wife  and  a  loving  mother  to  all  her 
children. 

*  prince  Edward.  1  Prince  Edmund. 
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Although  none  of  her  judicial  decisions,  while  she  held  the 
Great  Seal,  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  have  very  full  and 
accurate  information  respecting  her  person,  her  career,  and  her 
character,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Matthew  Paris,  who 
often  dined  at  table  with  her  and  her  husband,  and  com 
his  history  of  those  times  with  their  privity  and  assistance.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Os  Queen  Eleanor's  resignation  of  the  office  of  the  Lady 
William  de  Kilkenny,  who  had  been  employed  by    ,     ^    ^g..  . 
hertoscal  writs  while  sheheldthe  Great  ScEdt,  was    L  ■     ■  -I 

promoted  to  the  office  of  Chancellor. 

He  did  not  continue  in  it  long,  and  in  his  time  nothing  memor- 
able occurred,  except  the  representation  from  the  clergy  respect- 
ing alleged  encroachments  by  theCrown  upon  their  order.  A  dep- 
utation, consisting  of  the  Primate  and  the  Bishopsof  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  and  Carlisle,  came  to  the  King  with  an  address  on  the 
frequent  violation  of  their  privileges,  the  oppressions  with  which 
he  had  loaded  them  and  all  his  subjects,  and  the  uncanonical  and 
forced  elections  which  were  made  to  vacant  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
Lord  Chancellor  Kilkenny  is  said  to  have  written  the  King's  cel- 
ebrated answer,  — "  It  is  true  I  have  been  faulty  in  this  particidar  : 
I  obtruded  you,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  on  your  see  :  I  was  ob- 
liged to  employ  both  entreaties  and  menaces,  ray  Ijord  of  Win- 
chester, to  have  you  elected.  My  proceedings,  I  confess,  were 
very  irregular,  my  Lords  of  Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  when  I  raised 
you  from  the  lowest  stations  to  your  present  dignities.  I  am  de- 
termined henceforth  to  correct  these  abuses ;  and  it  will  also  be- 
come you,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign  your 
present  benefices,  and  try  again  to  become  successors  of  the 
Apostles  in  a  more  regular  and  canonical  manner."  J 

On  St  Edward's  day,  in  the  year  1255,  William  de  Kilkennyi 
resigned  his  office  of  Chancellor,  but  he  was  still  in  such  favour, 
tliat,  though  suspected  oi'  having  misapplied  funds  that  came 

*  Mat.  Par.  563.  719.  79B,  88*.  9?9,  1172.  1200.  1202.  Miss  Strickiond'i 
Lives  of  the  Qneens  of  England— tit.  '■  Elkanob." 

f  Res  (iiUnlffl  cunaorti  suie  A,  cailera  gratia  Re^inie  aalutem.    Mandamus  Tobia 
quod  com  delectus  oleitcos  noster  W.  de  Kilkcnni,  Archidiaconus  Coveiitrensis  ad 
vosvencrit^  liberatis  ei  aigillnm  ecactarii  noBlribajnlandum  et  CHSiodiendum  naqne 
ad  reditu m  n OS tnitn  de  partibas  WaBConise,  &c.— Pat.  37.  H.  3,  tn.  5. 
(Mat.  Par.  a,  d.  12S3. 

i  Ror,  Pat.  39  H,  3.  m.  16. 
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officially  into  his  hands,  the  King  granted  him  letters  patent,  where- 
by he  declared  that  William,  having  long  served  him  diligently 
and  acceptably,  shoidd  be  qnit  of  ali  reckonings  and  demands  for 
the  whole  time  that  he  had  been  Keeper  of  the  King's  Seal  in 
England.  IJe  was  afterwards  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  where 
he  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1256.  He  is  said  to  liave  been 
a  very  handsome  person,  eloquent,  prudent,  and  well  skilled  in  the 
lannicipal  laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

On  tlie  day  of  his  resignation,  tlie  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to 
Fa  d  1255  1  H'=^'*^^  °^  Wenoham,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London, 
'    ■     ■  "-I    —  and,  with  Walter  de  Merton  for  his  deputy,  he 

remained  ChanceDor  tiU  he  was  removed  by  the  mutinous  Barons 
who  for  some  time  established  an  oligarchy  in  England.* 

The  ill-humonr  of  the  nation  was  manifested  at  a  General 
Council  called  to  meet  in  London  at  Easter,  12S5,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  renewed  that  tiie  Chancellor  and  other  great  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Prelates  and  Barons,  as  was  said  an- 
ciently to  have  been  the  custom,  and  that  those  officers  might  not 
be  removed,  except  upon  notorions  faults,  without  the  common 
assent.  The  Kir^  refusing  these  demands,  a  resolution  was  cani- 
ed  to  postpone  the  fmther  consideration  of  sitpply  till  Michael- 
mas, t 

Simon  de  Montford  was  now  taking  advantage  of  the  impopul- 
arity  of  the  government  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  attempt- 
ing successfully  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  which 
held  it  Li  June,  1258,  met  "the  Mad  Parliament,"  where,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  ChanceDor  and  the  King's 
other  ministers,  were  passed  the  famous  "Provisions  of  Oxford," 
by  which  twenty-foiu-  Barons  were  appointed,  witli  unlimited 
power,  to  reform  the  Commonwealth,  and  annually  to  choose  the 
Chancellor  and  other  great  officers  of  state.l  The  King  for  the 
time  submitted,  and  even  Prince  Edward  was  obhged  to  take  an 
oath  to  obey  their  authority. 

De  Wengham  was  for  some  time  permitted  by  them  to  retain 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  having  made  oath  that  he  would  didy 
keep  tlie  King's  Seal  under  their  control.^ 

However,  to  give  a  full  proof  of  their  prerogative,  they  subse- 
quently removed  him,  and  elected  in  his  place  Nicholas  de  Ely, 
Archdeacon  of  ElyTf,  a  mere  creature  of  their  own. 

•  1  Pari.  Hist .  29.  t  M.  Paris,  90J.    1  Pari.  Hist.  27. 

JEc.t.Pat.89H.3.  m.  10. 

i  The  oiiili  made  by  dio  Chancellor  was  to  thie  effi;ct  -—"Thnt  he  would  not 
teal  wrils  without  the  command  of  the  King  and  his  Council,  and  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  them,  nor  seal  the  grant  of  any  great  wardaliip,  great  mariiage,  or  es- 
cheat, without  the  assent  of  the  Council  or  the  maior  part  of  it,  nor  would  seal  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  ordinances  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  twenty-four,  ot  die 
greater  part  of  iliem,  nor  would  lake  any  reward  but  only  each  as  other  Chan- 
cellors hare  formerly  received  ;  and  if  he  should  appoint  a  deputy,  it  sliould  ha 
only  according  to  the  power  to  be  provided  by  tho  council." — Aimal.  Burton,  413. 

TfKot,  Fat44H.3,  m.  2. 
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The  old  Great  Seal,  snrrenilered  up  by  De  Wengham,  was  brok- 
en in  pieces,  and  a  now  one  was  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Barons.  We  have  a  very  circumstantial  aoconnt  of  this  cere 
mony,  showing  that  the  King  was  present  as  a  mere  puppet  of  the 
twenty-four.  After  relating  the  oath  of  the  now  ChaneeDor,  aud 
that  he  forthwith  sealed  with  the  new  seal,  it  says  that  "the  King 
delivered  the  pieces  of  the  old  broken  seal  to  Eobcrt  WaUerand, 
to  be  presented  to  some  poor  religious  house  of  the  king's  gift-"* 

But  the  nation  was  soon  disgusted  by  the  arbitrary  and  capric- 
ious acts  of  Montfort  and  his  associates :  there  was  a  strong  reac- 
tion in  favour  oflhe  King,  and  for  a  time  he  recovered  his  author- 
ity. Before  proceeding  to  resume  the  full  exercise  of  his  royal 
functions,  he  applied  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  "the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,"  which  he  had  very  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  This 
was  rcadOy  promised  him;  but,  unluckily,  Alexander  the  Pope 
died  before  the  dispensation  was  sealed,  and  considerable  delay 
was  likely  to  arise  oefore  a  successor  could  be  elected. 

Henry  or  hi?  advisers,  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  favour- 
able state  of  the  pubUc  mind,  called  a  Parliament  to  meet  in  the 
castle  of  Winchester.  There  he  openly  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  bound  by  "  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,"  which  had 
rendered  him  more  a  slave  than  a  King.  He  then  called  before 
him  the  Chancellor  and  Justiciar  appointed  by  the  Barons,  and 
demanded  from  them  the  seals  and  the  rolls  of  their  respective 
ofiices.  They  answered  that  they  coidd  not  lawfully  obey  him, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  twenty-foor.  The  baronial 
officers  were,  however,  in  Ids  power:  they  were  obliged  to  submit, 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  dehvered  up  to  Henry. 

He  appointed  Walter  DE  Me rt oh  as  Chancellor.t  .  1261  I 

At  the  same  time,  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  mode-   I*'     '  * ' 

ration,  the  following  Letters  Patent  were  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  in  compUment  io  the  Ex-chancellor  thus  forcibly  displaced  : — 

"  Tlie  King  to  all  whom,  &c.  Know^  ye  that  our  beloved  clerk. 
Master  Nicholas,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  did,  on  the  day  of  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  In  the  44th  year  of  oiu:  reign,  receive  from  us  our 
Great  Seal  to  be  kept,  which  said  seal  we  received  from  him  on 
Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  in  the  45th  year  of  our  reign.  We  have  therefore 
specially  to  recommend  him  for  his  good  services  to  us.  In  wit- 
ness, &c.  Witness  the  King,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the  14th 
day  of  Jidy."t 

De  Wengham  would  probably  have  been  restored  to  the  office  : 
but  he  had  fallen  into  bad  health,  and  he  died  soon  after.  De 
Morton's  appointment  was  by  patent,  with  an  express  declaration 
that  it  was  "  without  the  consent  of  the  Barons."    At  the  same  time 

*  Pat.  a  H.  3.  n.  2.    Clans.  Bui,  44  H.  3.  n.  2. 

t  Rot.  Pat.  a  H.  3.  M.  8. 

t  Pat  46  H.  3.  m.  7.    Liberata  45  H.  S.  m.  3.    Pat.  49  H.  3.  m.  18. 
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a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  400  marks  a  year  for  support  of  him- 
self and  the  Chancery,  so  long  as  he  should  remain  in  office.* 

Walter  de  Mertoa  is  the  most  considerable  man  we  have  found 
in  the  office  during  the  present  reign.  He  gained  great  distinction 
as  a  student  at  Oxford,  where  he  ailerwards  founded  Merton  Col- 
lege. He  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  Vice-chancellor  from  hia 
knowledge  of  law  and  capacity  for  business.  He  was  twice  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  being  appointed  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  prelate  for  his  sanctity  and  good  works. 

In  1263  the  King  went  abroad,  and  was  accompanied  by  John 
de  Mansel,  his  secretary,  appointed  Keeper  of  ttie  Seal,  while 
Walter  de  Merton  remaining  at  home,  -was  continued  in  the  office 
of  Chancellor.!  Henry  returned  to  England  in  a  few  months, 
and  Walter  de  Merton  continued  for  some  time  to  act  as  his  minis- 
ter, under  the  title  of  Chancellor,  employing  Keepers  of  the  Seal 
to  do  the  laborious  duties  of  the  office.  Of  these  the  only  dis- 
tinguished man  was  John  de  Chishull,  who  was  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor. 

Not  only  "  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,"  but  the  Great  Charter, 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  were  now  disregarded,  and  the  doe- 
trine  was  promulgated,  which  had  abettors  among  lawyers  down 
to  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  no  royal  grants  or  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature are  binding  on  the  Sovereign  if  they  infringe  his  essential 
prerogatives,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  to  be  judged  of 
by  him  and  his  ministers. 

The  bold  and  artful  Montfort,  in  exile,  hearing  of  the  discontents 
occasioned  by  these  arbitrary  measures,  came  over  secretly  from 
France,  again  collected  the  forces  of  his  party,  and  commenced 
an  open  rebelhon.  He  seized  and  imprisoned  John  de  Mansel, 
the  Ex-keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  because  he  had  published  the 
bull  at  last  obtained  from  Kome,  absolving  the  King  and  kingdom 
from  their  oaths  to  observe  "the  Provisions  of  Oxford;"  and  he 
threatened  the  utmost  vengeance  against  William  de  Merton,  and 

*  This  Bum  would  be  equnl  lo  aboot  4000/.  of  present  moiiej.  An  addition  of 
100  marks  was  made  lo  the  salaiy  of  liis  successor.  Out  of  this  iho  Chancellor 
had  lo  pay  tlie  chancery  clerks  or  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  defray  orher  expen- 
eea  of  ihe  Chancery ;  but  he  liad  besides  as  we  have  seen,  high  fees  on  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  he  geneially  held  large  ecclesiatiical  benefices,  so  tliat  he  must  have 
had  a  rcTcnue  and  mnititaiiied  a  stale  equal  lo  the  great  hereditary  Barons.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Chancellor  was  sUoived  "  five  shillings  a  day,  two  demean 
tnd  s»a»on«d  dimiiels,  one  sexlary  of  clear  wine,  one  sestary  of  Dinum  expaiisabUe 
one  pound  of  wax  and  forty  pieces  of  candle."  The  five  shiilings  per  diem  would 
have  been  then  equal  to  about  1400/.  per  annnm,  but  it  is  impossible  to  cEtimatt 
lh«  TBlne  of  the  other  items.  From  a  schedule  found  in  itie  chamber  of  accounts 
at  Paris,  it  appears  that  Philippe  d'Antoigni,  Chancellor  to  St.  Louis,  a  contempo- 
rary BOTcreign,  receiyed  for  himself  and  Ids  hoi-ses  seyen  shitlings  a  day ;  and  ano- 
ther sch»dnl»  Glatw  that  the  same  Chancellor  received  seyen  shillings  a  dny  for 
himtclf,  his  hori«3,hij  grooms  (valets  achcval),and  for  all  others  except  hia  clerk 
and  his  Tal«t-d«-chambre,  who  sat  at  tlie  King's  tables. 

t  Bot.  Glaus.  47  H,  8.  m.  E.  The  Chancellor  during  the  king's  absence,  wa» 
only  to  seal  inalturaenls  attested  by  H.  le  Despenaer,  the  Justiciar. 
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the  Other  adherents  of  the  King,  as  soon  aa  they  should  fall  into 
his  power.  Deserted  by  all  tanks,  they  fovind  it  prudent  to  set  on 
foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  moke  an  accommodation  with  him 
on  terms  the  most  disadvantageous.  "  The  provisions  of  Oxford" 
were  conftnned, — even  those  which  entirely  annihi-  •  ^  ^ggg  -. 
lated  the  royal  authority,  and  the  Barons  were  <-  '  '  '> 
again  reinstated  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Their  first 
step  was  lo  remove  William  de  Merton  from  the  office  of  Chancel- 
lor, and  to  restore  it  to  their  partisan,  Nicholas  de  Ely.* 

He  continued  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  as  Chancellor  till  the  famous 
parliament  assembled  by  Simon  Montfort,  in  the  49th  ,  ^  12  65  I 
of  Henry  III.,  which  was  summoned  by  writs  in    '  '    '  '■' 

theformnowused, — which  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  and  which  was  the  model  of  all  suc- 
ceeding paiHaments  in  England. 

Under  tliis  last  settlement  an  interval  of  quiet  arose,  during 
which  Henry  crossed  the  Channel,  to  confer  with  the  French 
monarch,  who  then  holding  a  meeting  of  his  states  at  Boulogne. 
The  Great  Seal  remained  in  the  custody  of  Archdeacon  Nicholas, 
who,  during  the  King's  absence,  put  it  only  to  instruments  of 
course,  t 

Henry  returned  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  St, 
E  dward,  and  to  hold  a  Parbament  at  Westminster.  Here  a  party 
sprung  up  for  the  King  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal "  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,"  and  to  restore  to  the  Crown  the  power  of 
appointing  the  Chancellor ;  but  the  Earl  of  Leicester  still  had  a  ma- 
jority of  spiiitual  and  lay  Peers.  Several  treaties  were  attempted 
between  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  refer  "the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,"  and  all  other  matters  in  difierence,  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  French  King, 

The  royal  arbitrator,  having  taken  upon  himself  the  burthen  of 
the  reference,  and  havmg  patiently  heard  both  sides  in  full  assem- 
bly of  his  nobility,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, by  declaring  "  the  Provisions  of  Oxford"  null  and  void,  and 
adjudging  that  the  King  might  nominate  his  Chaiicellor,  and  tlie 
other  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
The  Kng  was  proceeding  to  act  upon  the  award;  but  the  Bai- 

•  The  entries  in  the  Close  ItoU  hfb  still  ivordeil  as  if  ilie  goveiiiment  had  been 
reeularly  ptoceecilinj;  un<ter  iLo  royal  ouilioiiiy.  Here  W.  de  Merton  departed 
from  coart,  and  on  Thursday  ncxi  before  the  feast  of  St  Margaret  the  Virgin,  in 
the  presence  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  other  nobles  of 
England, Masior  Nicholas,  Archdeacnnof  Ely,  look  at  Westminster  the  cuslodv  of 

t  Kine's  Seat,  nnd  he  immediately  sealed  with  it,"— Rot,  CI.  47  H.  3. 
the  Memorandum,  that  on  the  l&th  of  September  the  Lord  the  King  dojiarted  from 
Westminster  towards  foreign  parts,  and  the  King's  Great  Seal  remained  m  the  cna- 
lody  of  Nicholas,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  who  acted  daring  the  the  King  s  slay  Bejond 
the  sea.  He  however  sealed  nothing  bnt  writs  which  were  attested  by  H.  le.  Des- 
penaer,  Justiciar  of  England,  &c,  —  Pat  47  H.  3.  m.  I. 
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ons  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  alleging  that  it  was  contradictory 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  that  the  arbitrator  had  exceeded  his  an- 
thority. 

Both  parties  again  flew  to  arms,  and  soon  after  was  fonght  the 
"  Mise  "  or  "  battle  of  Lewes,"  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of 
Henry,  of  his  brother  the  King  of  the  Romans,  of  Prince  Edward 
his  son,  and  of  Comyn,  Brace,  and  all  the  chief  opponents  of  Mont- 
fort  who  survived  the  perils  of  that  bloody  field. 

The  parliament  was  called  in  the  King's  name,  the  King  being 
apparently  on  tlie  throne,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  attending 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realmfuUy  represented  by  the  knights, 
citizens,  and burgesseswho  hadbeen  elected  underthe  new-fash- 
ioned writs  which  Montfort  or  his  Chancellor  had  framed.  This  as- 
sembly, however,  had  merely  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  usurper. 
An  Act  was  passed  (the  first  professing  to  have  the  sanction  of 
the  third  estate),  according  to  the  following  tenoiir  :  —  "  This  is  the 
form  of  the  peace  unanimously  approved  of  by  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  the  Lord  Edward  his  son,  and  all  the  Prelates  and  Barons  ; 
together  wUh  the  wJiak  community  of  the  kingdom,  of  England^' —  the 
leading  enactment  being,  that,  foe  the  reformation  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  there  should  be  chosen  three  discreet  and  faithful 
men  who  should  have  power  and  authority  from  the  Kng  of  choos- 
ing nine  counsellors,  out  of  whom  three  at  the  least,  by  turns, 
should  always  be  present  at  Court,  and  the  King,  by  the  advice 
of  those  nine,  should  make  his  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer, 
and  all  the  other  great  and  small  oificcrs  coimected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  kingdom.* 

For  some  reason  not  explained,  Nicholas  dc  Ely  was  removed 
by  De  Montfort  from  the  office  of  Chancellor.  He  was  probably 
suspected  of  having  temporised  between  the  two  parties,  and  of 
having  countenanctd  the  reference  to  tlie  King  of  France.  He  is 
to  be  had  in  remembrance  as  the  first  Chancellor  who  ever  sealed 
writs  for  tlie  election  of  knighf;  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  Par- 
liament.t  Whether  he  as  a  natn  e  of  England,  suggested  the 
measure — forcseemg  the  benefits  it  might  confer  upon  his  country 
—or  De  Montfort  who  had  been  1  om  and  educated  abroad,  intro- 
duced it  from  some  country  m  which  the  third  estate  was  admitted 
to  grant  supphes  and  have  a  sh'ire  in  legislation,— or  whether  the 
two  diought  ot  nothing  but  a  present  expedient  for  enlarging  and 
confirming  their  [.o-wer  by  takmg  advantage  of  the  popularity  they 
then  enjoyed  with  the  classes  on  whom  the  elective  franchise  was 

*Pftrl.  Hiatal. 

t  Soi 


■its  for  the  eleclion  of  ri 

ce  of  sneli  a  body  in  acct .   „  >..>„,.. 

fated,  it  must  have  been  mandone^— aa  the  trial  of  Thomas  ''a.  Becltol,  which  is  _ 

Sp^^l^^p^i  ^P  Warron  Hasiings.     The  great  conocil  of 
of  the  prelalfis  and  barons,  assisted  by  tho  officers  of 


minntely  reported  as  the 
the  nation  hitherto  co-  ' 
eiatea  and  the  judges. 
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bestowed,  without  looking  to  precedent  or  regarding  distant  con- 
sequences, it  would  now  be  vain  to  conjecture.  AJthoiigli  there 
was  mucli  of  accident  with  respect  to  the  time  when  the  institu- 
tion first  appeared  among  us,  yet  it  could  not  have  continued  to 
flourish  if  it  had  not  been  suited  to  the  state  of  society  and  the 
wants  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  violence  and  oppression,  in  spita 
of  continued  foreign  or  domestic  war,  commerce  made  advances, 
wealth  increased  among  the  middling  orders,  the  feudal  system  be- 
gan graduaUy  to  decline,  and  both  the  King  and  the  people  favour- 
ed a  new  power  which  was  more  submissive  than  the  Barons  to 
tlie  regular  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  atForded 
protection  against  their  insolence  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

■  Nicholas  de  Ely  seems,  after  Montfort's  fall,  to  have  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Coiurt,  for  though  he  did  not  again  hold  any  civil 
office  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1268,  and  before  the 
end  of  tliat  year  translated  to  the  see  of  "Winchester,  which  hs 
held  till  his  death  in  1380. 

The  new  Chancellor  appointed  by  the  twenty-four  Barons  now 
vested  with  supreme  power,  was  Thomas  be  Can-  |-  ^  ^  ^^g^ , 
TiLUPE.*     He  was  of  noble  extraction,  being  son  of  I-    '     '  ' 

William  Baron  de  Cantilnpe,  of  an  illustrious  Nomian  family. 
Being  destined  for  tlie  churcli,  he  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  Canon  Law :  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  became  Chancellor  of  that  University,  then 
an  annual  oiHce ;  but  ho  had  not  yet  reached  any  liigher  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  than  that  of  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 

Lord  Chancellor  CantiJupe  had  a  giant  of  500  marks  a-year, 
payable  at  the  Exchequer  at  four  terms  in  the  year,  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  the  clerks  of  the  Kiiig's  Chancery  t,  so  long  as  h« 

should  continiie  Archdeacon  of  Staflbrd. 

•  The  entry  on  tlie  re™nl,  however,  slioira  that  the  gove^^raen^  was  still  decent- 
ly carried  on  ia  tie  King's  name.  "  On  Wedaesdny  next  after  the  t'eaat  of  St.  Pc- 
tsr  in  cathedra,  Master  John  de  Cliishall,  Archdeacon  of  London  (who  had  been 
sigillifor),  restored  to  the  King  his  Seal,  and  he  on  the  same  day  committed  th« 
custody  of  it  to  Mnstcr  Thomas  de  Cnnliiupe,  who  immediately  Bcaled  with  it.  — 
Claus  49  H.  3.  m,  9.  ^  . 

t  This  document  is  still  oxiant,  and  is  curious  as  reoogmaing  the  election  of  the 
Chancellor  by  parliament,  and  shomnj;  the  form  observed  when  a  grant  was  to  pass 
under  tlie  Great  Seal  in  favonr  of  ihe  Chancellor  himself.  "  Hex  omnibus,  &t:^  sa- 
jutcm  Com  dileelns  noTiia  in  Chrislo  Magislor  Thomas  de  Cantilupo,  per  hob  c( 
magnates  nostras  qui  sunt  do  Concilio  noslro,  clectns  sit  in  rancelUriam  Regni 
nostci,  et  nos  ipaum  hcI  officiiim  illtid  grntanter  admiserimns,  nos  sustentationi  sua 
et  cloricorum  CancellBrite  nostrEB  proridcre  volenlfis,  ooocesaimus  ei  qningenlas 
marcas,  singulis  annis  pcrcipiendas  ail  Scnccarium  nostrum,  &e.,  ad_  sustentationem 
-■""I  et  Ciericorum  Cnnoellaria)  nostrte  predictiB  qoamdia  eteterit  in  officio.  In 
:,  Se.  Teste  Eegc  apnd  Westmon.  xx-ri=  die  MarciL  Et  sciendum  qaod 
linus  Bes  manu  ann  propria  plicovit  istnd  Lrcve  ct  in  presentia  sna  fedt  con- 
signari,  presentihns  similiter  H.  le  Dispenser,  Justiciario  Anglite,"  &c. — Pat  49  H. 
S.'m.  18.  This  grant  was  continued  to  his  aucreasors,  ns  we  several  times  find 
credit  given  to  shatifja  fur  payments  made  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  King's  order  in 
discharjje  of  the  allowance  of  500  marks  for  iho  sustentation  of  himself  and  llie 
clerks  of  tiio  Chance  17.— Mag.  Kot.  82  H.  3,     50  H.  3. 
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He  had  a  very  short  ami  troiihled  possession  of  his  new  office. 
Prince  Edward  had  escaped  from,  imprisonment,  and  was  aouin  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army. 
Cantiliipe'a  services  were  wanted  to  assist  in  opposing  him  at  a 
distance  from  London,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  Kalph  de  Sandwich,  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  to  be  kept 
by  him  till  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  should  return,  under  the  superin- 
tendence, and  to  be  used  with  the  concurrence,  of  Peter  de  Mont- 
fort,  Boger  St.  John,  and  Giles  de  Argentine  *  Ealph  de  Sand- 
wich was  probably  a  personal  attendant  on  the  King  in  whom  no 
confidence  was  reposed.  The  three  superintendents  were  devoted 
adherents  of  the  party,  who  now  kept  the  King  prisoner,  and  ruled 
in  his  name. 

Before  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  did  return  the  battle  of  Evesham 
fAtre  4  12651  ^®  fought, — Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain,  and 
^        ■■"'■■'  his  patty  was  for  ever  extinguished. 

Prince  Edward  is  celebrated  for  the  merciful  disposition  he  now 
displayed.  No  blood  was  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and  all  who  sub- 
mitted were  pardoned.  CantUupe,  though  removed  from  his  office 
was  afterwards  taken  into  favour,  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
employed  in  an  embassy  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1282.  Not- 
withstanding the  political  factions  in  which  he  was  engaged,-  he 
acquired  a  character  for  extraordinary  sanctity ;  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  by  Iiis  dead  body.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope 
John  XXII. ;  and  all  his  successors,  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  out 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  have  used  his  family  arms  as  the  herald- 
ic bearings  of  their  see. 

The  victory  of  Evesham  having  fully  re-eslablished  the  royal 
[Aug  10  1265]  ^"t^^o^ty  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  Wal- 
'  TER  GippAED,  who  had  always  steadily  adhered 
to  the  court  party,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chaneellor.f 

He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  of  great  abihties.  Having  mas- 
tered all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  England,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  and  made  private 
chaplain  to  the  Pope.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  mixing 
in  secidar  affairs,  he  rose  to  be  Lord  Treasurer,  an  office  which  he 

*  The  following  Tnomoramlum  of  this  trnnsror  is  to  he  fonnd  in  tho  Patent  Eoll : 
— "Thnt  071  Thnrsdiiy  next  nfter  Si.  John  Port  Lnlin  Master  Thomns  do  CflMi. 
Inpe,  the  King's  ChaoTOllor,  delivereil  the  King'.s  seal  to  Kalph  de  Sanrlwith,  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  in  tho  presence  of  the  King  and  of  Hogh  le  Hespenser. 
Justiciar  of  Engiand,  and  Peter  do  Mouifort,  to  bo  kept  by  him  until  Thoniiu 
shonid  reiarn ;— to  lie  naed  in  thii  m inner— Ralph  to  keep  it  m  the  wardrobe  nnJer 
tho  saal  of  Peter  da  Monlfort  Rojor  do  St.  John,  and  Qilea  da  Ai^antein,  or  one 
ef  thein— when  tak'n  ojt,  Kalpli  tn  soal  tho  writs  of  foarso  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  under  wliose  aenl  it  hail  bean  then  inclosed,  or  in  his  ahaenee  if  ho  was  not 
minJod  to  be  iliei-o.  but  mandatory  writs  only  in  tka  presence  of  snch  person  and 
with  his  assent;  and  when  the  writs  either  of  course  or  mandatory  were  sealed, 
than  the  Rini^s  Seal  was  to  he  soalml  up  nnder  the  seal  of  one  of  tho  three  persons 
•Jiovenamed,  and  10  be  carried  by  Halpli  into  the  wardrobe,  to  bo  there  koptin  furm 
aforesaid,  until  Thomns  rte  (Jantilupe  shonid  return."— Rot.  Pal.  49  II.  3.  m.  IS, 

t  Hot.  Pal.  49  H.  3  m.  10. 
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lost  by  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  state.  In  I2C4  he  reached  the 
secure  elevation  of  the  prelacy,  being  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  This  dignity  he  held  when  he  received  the  Great  Seal. 
In  about  a  year  after,  the  Archbishopric  of  York  falluig  vacant,  he 
aspired  to  il,  and  had  tlic  court  interest ;  but  "WiUiam  de  Lsington, 
Dean  of  York,  was  elected  hy  the  Chapter.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  and,  after  a  keen  struggle,  Giffard  sttcceeded  tluxiiigh 
his  superior  interest.  As  soon  as  he  was  installed  Archbishop,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
government  of  his  new  see,  which  he  held  above  ten  years.  He 
left  beliind  him  the  reputation  of  great  learning,  as  well  as  of  in- 
tegrity and  piety. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  ofBce  of  Chancellor  by  GonrEEv  GiF- 
fc'AiiD,  Archdeacon  of  Wells*,  another  member  of  the    •  lOfir  1 

same  family,  who,  tlirough  hia  mother,  was  related  to    '  '     '  J 

the  King,  and  seems  to  have  owed  his  promotion  entirely  to  court 
favour.  He  wns  removed  from  the  office  atler  he  had  held  it  a 
very  short  time,  without  any  turn  in  pohtics,  and  without  any  ad- 
vancement in  the  church, — ^whence  it  is  inferred  tlmt  he  was  found 
wholly  incompetent  for  secular  duties.  Kevertheless  he  was  after- 
wards considered  sufficiently  qualified  for  high  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  in  1269  be  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Worcester, 
which  he  held  without  reproach  for  24  years.  .  While  he  was  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  52d  year  of  the  King's  reign,  a  parliament  assembled 
at  Marlbridge,  where  many  useful  laws  were  passed  for  restrain- 
ing tlie  abuse  of  Distresses,  regulating  the  incidents  of  tenure, 
and  improving  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  Several  of  these  dis- 
play great  discrimination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  Jimsprudence  greatly  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  Chancellor;  and  if  he  introduced  them,  they  must  have  been 
framed  by  superior  men  whom  he  had  the  wit  to  employ.J 

The  nest  Chancellor  was  a  man  of  much  renown  in  his  day,  John 
uE  Chishull,  Dean  of  St,  Paul's.  He  had  risen  from  ,  ^  1268  1 
an  obsciure  origin  by  his  own  powers,  and  being  well    '  '     '  '' 

skilled  in  the  civU  and  common  law,  with  a  great  readiness  for 
business,  he  had  been  found  very  useful  to  Lord  Chancellor  de 
Merton,  who  made  him  his  Vice-chancellor.t  Having  always 
taken  the  royalist  side,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Barons ;  but 
they  being  now  crushed.  Ids  fidelity  was  rewarded  with  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  which  he  filled  with  great  applause  tiU  the  year 
1270,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Ticasurer.  In  1274  he 
was  made  Kishop  of  lK>ndon,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  works  of  charity,  and  in  seeking  to  expiate  the  sins  he 
ted  in  his  political  career.} 

•  Rot.  Pat.  SI  H,  3  m.  S3.    52  H.  3.  m.  30.    Eot.  Clflns.  52  H.  3.  m.  10. 

t  See  Stat,  Marlb.  55  H.  S. 

{  There  is  an  entry  ill  the  Cliartcr  Roll,  49  A,  3.,  wlikh  haa  inflnecd  omelo 
mpposa  tliat  ChUholl  was  Chancellor  before  Camilope.bvn  thougii  he  delivered 
the  Great  Seal  lo  iheKiiiK,  he  h.id  not  before  licld  it  as  (Chancellor. 

6  JUatlhew  if  iVestuu«slcr.—Tbs  family  of  de  Chiabull  was  sellled  for  several 
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His  successor  in  the  office  of  CJianeellor  was  Richaed  db  Mid- 
loi-n  !  DLETON,  of  whom  SO  little  is  known  that  it  htis  been 
*  questioned  wliether  he  wjts  a  layman  or  an  ecclesi- 
astic ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ho  was  one  of  the  active 
aspiring  priests  who,  in  those  troublous  times,  w^ere  employed  as 
secretaries  to  the  King,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  Great  Seal  as 
a  step  to  high  promotion  in  the  chureli.  While  he  was  Chancel- 
lor he  certainly  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  King's  chapel 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  office,  and  no  doubt  officiated  in  it  as 
chaplain*.  He  died  while  Chancellor,  on  Sunday  before  the  Feast 
of  St  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1272,  before  any  other  provision  had 
been  made  for  hini,t  and  the  Great  Seal  was  deposited  in  the 
King's  wanhobe  to  abide  the  disjxisal  of  the  Council  who  now 
goverued  the  kingdom. 

Prince  Edward,  having  crushed  De  Montfort  and  the  associated 
Barons, — seduced  by  his  avidity  for  glory,  and  by  the  passion  of 
the  ago  for  crusades,  had  luidertaken  an  expedition,  in  conjunction 
with  St  liouis,  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepidchre,  and,  after  the  death 
of  that  pious  and  romantic  sovereign,  was  now  signalising  himself 
by  acts  of  valour  in  Palestine,  and  reviving  the  splendour  of  the 
ISnglish  name  among  the  nations  of  the  East  King  Henry,  over- 
I'-ome  by  the  cares  of  government  and  tlio  infirmities  of  age,  was 
visibly  declining,  and  could  no  longer  even  appear  to  take  a  part 
in  the  government.  Letters  were  written  in  his  name  to  the 
Prince,  mging  his  immediate  return,  and  pointing  out  the  dangers 
to  which  the  state  was  exposed  from  the  mutinous  Barons,  who 

centuries  at  Little  BHrdScM  in  Efscx ;  and  in  tlic  parish  register  of  that  place  there 
id  the  following  enlrj  respecting  liini,  whiuh  seems  to  liuve  lieen  written  alioot  the 
year  15.^9' — '■  John  ilo  Ciii-huU,  nithileiieon  of  I^niloii,  nnd  Irensnrtr  of  EiiglanJ, 
was  made  Keeper  of  the  Grent  Soalp  in  the  ycnre  of  our  redemption  one  thou- 
tunde  two  hniidrud  sixtie  and  Toni-,  being  the  eight  nnrt  fortio  yeiira  of  the  raigne  of 
King  Henry  thi;  Tliirtl.  Thbi  mnti  waa  conaeeratod  Bisliopp  of  London  in  [he 
yciira  of  Ciiri&t  one  Ihonsund  tu'o  hnndrcd  scventie  nnil  fourc,  the  ihird  kiilendc;> 
of  Mht.  Uc  died  in  tlic  3'eare  th.'it  ih«  word  of  the  fivther  Wi'iimo  ileah  ana  thon- 
land  two  linndred  Beventio  nnd  ninp,  the  fourth  idea  of  FelirHary.  in  the  seventh 
yeare  of  the  scourge  of  the  Seolts  and  Welshmen." — Extracted  from  the  parish  re- 
l/isler  bi/  mg  svii  Mall^barlim. 

*  In  the  iil'ty-fiflh  year  of  King  Henry  III,,  John  lo  Tanconei,  reeeiver  of  the 
facs  of  tho  Great  Seal,  rcndeied  to  De  Middlcton  iiis  nocount,  which. is  still  cxtnnt, 
and  in  which  he  \s  alloired  certain  dishunements  for  tlie  King's  chapel,  among  oth- 
er espenaea  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Chancellor.  "  Compoins  Johannia  le  Fauconer 
Keceptoris  dcunviorum  provenienciutn  dc  exitibus  Si^illi  Keyia,  a  festo  Apostolo- 
rum  fiimoLiis  el  Judte,  anno  Liiij  nsq  ;  ad  idem  festnm  anno  Lvj  ineipicntc,  videli- 
Mt  per  duos  annos. — Summa  sumraarnm,  DCCCCLxxiij  1.  xvj  s.  In  iTicsnnro 
nichil."  Among  the  crcilitB,  "Et  Johiinni  Partejoyc  enatodi  summarum  Uogia 
Cancellarii  pro  vadiis  auis  per  CCCm  dies  »j  I.  iij  s.  ii  d.  per  idem  brevo  [Regis]. 
Et  in  percnmeno  ad  opna  clericornm  Cancellaria  predictiE,  et  atiis  minulis  expcn- 
(is  ejnsiiem  Cnncellariie  eC  Capellte  Regis  xii  j  1.  ij  s.  vi  d.  per  idem  breve."  Mng. 
Hot  65  H.  3.  Kot.  1.  a.  in  Hot  Compotor.  The  amount  of  these  fees  is  conside- 
roble.regard  being  had  to  tho  valae  of  money  in  those  times. 

t  Die  IJominiea  proxima  ante  festnm  Saneti  Lunrenlii  ohiit  Iticurdna  de  Mid. 
dletnn  qnondiim  Cnnccllariiis  Itegis  ct  Siijillum  Hegis  liberaluin  fait  in  Gardero- 
bam  Hegis.— Clinrt.  50  H,  3  m,  2. 
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were  again  commencing  their  machinations  and  disorders.  In  the 
meantime  the  Council  did  not  venture  to  appoint  a  new  Chancel- 
lor, but  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  John  de  Eirby 
with  the  title  of  Vice-ehanceUor,  that  he  might  sed  f**  °-  ^^'2- 
■writs  -with  it,  and  do  what  was  reqnisite  for  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  government  till   the  Prince's  arrival, 

Kirby  ws  a  churchman,  eager  for  promotion ;— as  yet  only 
Dean  of  Wmbum  and  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  but  active  cun- 
ning, and  unscrupulous.  His  conduct  in  this  emergency  gave 
such  satisfacUon,  that  in  the  ensuing  reign  he  was  made  Bishop 
oi  l-ly  and  Lord  Treasurer.  But  he  is  accused  by  contemporary 
writers  of  having  hegleeted  his  spiritual  for  his  temporal  duties 
and  of  having  taken  but  little  notice  of  the  flocks  committed  to 
his  charge,  except  when  he  was  to  shear  them. 

He  held  the  Great  Seal  from  the  7th  of  Augxist,  1272  to  the 
16th  of  November  foUowing,  the  day  that  closed  the  inglorious 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  The  moment  that  the  King  had  breathed  his 
last,  Kjrby  surrendered  it  to  Walter  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
rest  of  the  Council  assembled  to  take  measures  for  securin"-  the 
accession  of  the  new  Sovereign*  '^ 

During  this  reign  there  were  sixteen  ChanceUors,  and  many 
Keepers  +  of  tlie  Great  Seal  besides ;  but  none  of  them  of  much 
historical  importance.  Learning  was  very  low,  and  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  clergy.  Not  only  were  the  ChanceUors  of  this 
order,  but  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  Justices  in  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  and  in  the  Eyre.  Nay,  the  advocates  in 
the  secular  courts  were  ecclesiastics,  and  from  them  only  could 
any  competent  Judges  be  selected.  There  was  a  canon  published 
about  this  time,  "  Nee  advocati  sint  clerici,  vel  sacerdotes,  in  foro 
seculari,  nisi  vil  proprias  causas  vel  tniseTdhilium  prosequoMtur." 
The  exception  excused  their  appearance  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  their  violation  of  the  rule  was,  from  necessity,  connived  at.f 

After  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  had 
been  confirmed,  the  King's  ministers  were  too  much  occupied  in 
counteracting  the  plots  and  resisting  the  violence  of  the  mutinous 
Barons  to  have  much  leisure  for  legal  reform,  and  the  only  at- 
tempts at  it  by  legislation  were  the  statutes  of  Mertonf  and  Marl- 
bridge.  II  Several  provincial  and  legatine  constitutions  were  pass- 
ed by  convocations  of  the  clergy,  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  clerical  Chancellors,  for  exempting  ecclesiastics  from 
all  secular  jurisdiction,  and  effecting  those  objects  which  had  been 

*  Hot,  Clans,  and  Pal.  57  II.  3,  m,  1, 

t  In  the  longer  reign  of  George  III,  lliere  were  only  eight, 

t  But  the  inns  of  conrt  for  eduealion  in  th  e  common  law  were  about  this  time 
established,  and  a  separate  order  of  laymen  learned  in  (be  common  law  Bpmna  od 
and  flonrisliud.  °    " 

^20  H.3,,  ihe  ehief  emictment  of  which  was  ta  encourage  the  inclosure  ofwaiW 

II  62  H.  3.,  for  regulating  the  rig-hr  of  distress. 
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defeated  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  and  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  Henry  II. 

It  is  cnrions  that,  in  the  most  disturbed  period  of  this  turbulent 
reign,  when  ignorance  seemed  to  be  thickening  and  the  human 
intellect  to  decline,  there  was  written  and  given  to  the  world  the 
best  treatise  upon  law  of  which  England  could  boast  till  the  pubh- 
cation  of  Elackstone's  Commentaries,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth centiiry.*  It  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  me  if  this 
work  could  have  been  ascribed,  with  certainty,  to  any  of  the 
Chancellors  whose  Hves  have  been  noticed.  The  author,  usually 
styled  Henry  de  Bracton,  had  gone  by  the  names  of  Brycton, 
Britton,  Briton,  Breton,  and  Brets ;  and  some  have  doubted  whe- 
ther aU  these  names  are  not  imaginary.  From  the  elegance  of 
his  style  and  the  familiar  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  Koman 
law,  I  caimot  doubt  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  addicted 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence;  and  as  he  was  likely  to 
gain  advancement  from  his  extraordinary  proficiency,  he  may  have 
been  one  of  those  whom  I  have  commemorated,  —  although  I 
must  confess  that  he  rather  speaks  the  language  hkely  to  come 
from  a  disappointed  practitioner  than  of  a  Chancellor  who  had 
been  himself  in  the  habit  of  making  Judges. t  For  comprehen- 
siveness, for  lucid  arrangement,  for  logical  precision,  this  author 
was  unrivalled  during  many  ages.  Littleton's  work  on  Tenures, 
which  illustrated  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  approaches  Bracton; 
but  how  barbarous,  in  comparison,  are  the  Commentaries  of  Lord 
Coke,  and  the  Law  treatises  of  Hale  and  of  Haw^kins !  t 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  office  of  Chief  Justiciar, 
which  had  often  been  found  so  dangerous  to  the  Crown,  fell  into 
disuse.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III.,  was  the 
last  who  bore  the  title.i  The  hearing  of  common  actions  being 
fixed  at  Westminster  by  Magna  Charta,  the  Aula  Regia  was  grad- 
ually subdivided,  and  certain  Judges  were  assigned  to  hear  crim- 
inal cases  before  tlie  King  himself,  wheresoever  he  might  be,  in 
England.  These  formed  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  They  were 
called  "  Justitiarii  ad  placita  coram  Regc,"  and  the  one  who  was 
to  preside  "  Capitahs  Justiciarius."     He  ^vas  inferior  in  rank  to  the 

•  The  book  must  have  bean  wrilter  between  the  Ycars  1262  and  1267,  for  it  cites 
&  case  deoided  in  the  47lh  of  H.  3.,  and  takes  no  notice  whalever  of  the  Statnte  of 
Marlbridge,  which  passed  in  the  Q2d  of  H.  3. 

1  Describing  the  judges  of  hia  time  he  rails  them,  "InEipientes  et  minn^  docti, 
qui  cathedram  judicandi  ascendunt  antequam  legca  dedicennt" 

t  It  mnet  t>e  admitted  that  juridical  wriiing  is  a  department  of  literalnre  in  irhich 
the  English  have  been  ver;  defective,  and  in  which  thej  are  greatly  excelled  b;  the 
Preneh,  the  Germass,  and  even  t>j  the  Scotch.  The  present  stale  of  tlie  common 
law  maj  now  probablj  be  best  learned  from  "  the  notes  of  PaUeBon  and  Williams 
on  Serjeant  Williams  s  notes  on  Saunders's  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  reign 
»f  Charles  II.,"  and  written  in  Norman-French. 

§  Dugdale,  in  his  Chronica  Series,  when  he  comes  to  55  H.  3.,  a.  s.  tSTI, 
changes  the  heading  of  his  column  of  justices  from  "  Jnsliciariorum  Anelis"  to 
*•  Justic.  od  plac.  coram  Ilege." 
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Chancellor,  and  had  a  salary  of  only  100  marks  a  year*  while  the 
Chancellor  had  generally  500.  Henceforth  the  ChanceOor,  in 
rank,  power,  ajid  emolument,  was  the  first  magistrate  under  the 
Crown,  and  looked  up  to  as  the  great  head  of  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

There  are  some  cases  decided  in  this  reign  which  are  still  quoted 
as  authority  in  Legal  Digests ; — the  writs  and  summonses  to  Si- 
mon de  Montfort's  parliament  are  now  given  in  evidence  on  ques- 
tions of  peerage, — and  the  England  in  which  we  live  might  be 
described. 


CHAPTER  X. 


EowAKD  being  proclaimed  King,  while  still   ab-  .„  10791 

sent  from  England,  the  Council,  a^  an  act  of  pow-  L  "^^  '  '  ] 
er  authorised  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  resolved  to  appoint  a 
Chancellor.  After  nine  days'  deliberation  they  selected  Walter 
DE  Mktiton,  Tvho  had  filled  the  office  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
who,  having  always  been  a  zealous  royalist,  they  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  be  agreeable  to  the  new  Sovereign, 

The  letters  addressed  to  the  Prince  requiring  hia  presence  had 
produced  the  desired  eifect,  and  he  had  reached  Sicily  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  Learning  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom, he  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the  throne ;  but 
from  France  he  wrote  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of  Augvtst,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign — '  To  his  beloved  Clerk  and  ChanceUor,  Walter 
de  Merton,"  confirming  his  appointment,  and  requesting  him  lo 
continue  to  discharge  ftie  duties  of  the  ChanceUorship.t 

•  Dugd.  Or.  Jnr.  p.  104.  The  puisnes  had  only  forty  pounds  a  year.  The  cWef 
justice  of  Coniraon  Pleas  had  one  hundred  marks,  the  Chief  Baron  fort;  maikj, 
and  the  puisne  barons  twenty  3  licFve'g  Hist,  of  Law,  91.  This  is  certainty 
poor  pay,  and  I  am  afraid  may  have  induced  the  judges  to  ba  guilty  of  the  corrupt 
condncl  for  which  they  were  puniabed  in  the  following  reign.  The  work  was,  how- 
erer,  very  light  till  the  times  when  salaries  were  bo  much  iuCTeased.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  the  judges  ncrer  sat  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  from  eight  in  ihe 
morning  till  eleven,  employing  the  rest  of  their  time  in  reflection,  reading,  and  con- 
templation, while  the  I'ouncillors  and  eerjeanls  went  to  the  parvisD  at  Paul's  to 
meet  (heir  clients.  —  Fort  de  Laud. 

t  ■'  Edward,  by  the  graceof  God  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Date 
of  Aqutaine,  to  his  beloved  Clerk  and  Chancellor,  Walter  de  Merton,  greeting. 

"  We  give  you  special  thanks  for  the  diligence  you  have  applied  to  our  affairs 
and  those  of  our  kingdom,  beseeching  that  what  yoa  have  so  laudably  begun  yon 
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Tho  nobles  assembled  at  the  "  New  Temple"  in  London*  had 
ordered  a  new^  Great  Seal  to  be  made,  having  (ho  name  and  style 
of  Edward  inscribed  upon  it,  and  in  the  attestation  of  public  doc- 
uments by  the  guardians  of  the  realm  dimng  the  King's  absence 
the  words  occur, — "  In  cujus,  &c.,  has  literas  sigiUo  Domini  Regis 
quo  utimur  in  agendas,  eodem  absente,  fecimus  consignari." — De 
Morton  displayed  extraordinary  ability  as  Chancellor,  and  materi- 
ally contributed  to  the  auspicious  commencement  of  the  new 
reign. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  people  the  King  at  last  arrived,  was 
r  i97il   crowned,  and  took   the  government  into  his   own 

[A.  D.  .J   [j£j^^g      jjg  ordered  another  Great  ScaJ,  under  which 

he  confirmed  the  grants  made  in  his  absence,  by  "  inspeximus" — 
according  to  the  following  form  : — "  Is  erat  tenor  pradictarum  lite- 
ratum  quas  prasdicto  sigillo  nostro  fecimus  quo  prEedicri  locum  nos- 
trum tenentes  utebantur,  quod  quia  postmodum  mutatum  est,  te- 
norem  literarum  pradictarum  acceptantes  prKSenti  sigillo  nostro 
fecimus  consignari."t 

De  Merton  was  now  removed  from  the  office, — not  because  his 
conduct  was  at  all  censured,  but  the  King  wished  to  promote  to  it  a 
personal  friend  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  for 
whose  abilities  and  character  he  had  the  highest  respect.  The 
bishopric  of  Rochester  was  bestowed  on  the  Ex -chancellor,  and 
he  employed  his  time  in  building,  endowing,  and  making  statutes 
for  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  memory  is  still  revered. 
He  died  in  1277.f 

will  happily  take  cara  to  continue,  causing  justice  to  be  done  to  every  one  in  raal- 
tera  which  belong  to  your  office,  inducing  others  alao  lo  do  the  same,  not  sparing 
the  condition  or  rank  of  any  persoii,  so  that  the  rigour  of  justice  may  control  (hose 
whom  the  sense  of  equity  cannot  restrain  from  injuries.  Those  tilings  which  yon, 
shall  have  rightly  done  in  this  maltcr  we,  God  willing,  will  canae  to  be  fully  con- 
firmed. 

"  Given  at  Mellune  on  Seine,  9th  of  August,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign." 
This  letter  shows  thsl  the  king  clearly  conceived  he  had  a  right  lo  remove  the 
Chancellor  if  he  had  thought  fit,  (hough  he  had  bceu  appointed  by  the  conncil. 
This  appointment  ia  addnced  by  Prynne  in  his  "  Opening  of  the  Great  Stal,"  aa  a 
proof  that  the  Chancellor  wiis  the  officer  of  (lie  parliament,  not  of  the  king  i  but 
the  appointment  of  De  Mertou  was  an  act  of  power  exercised  in  the  King's 


and  demanded  bv  necessity,  as  at  ihe  decease  of  Henry  HI.  there  was  no  Chamel- 
lor,  and  tho  Seal  was  deposited  in  the  wardrobe.  Unless  some  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chancellor,  writs  conld  not  have  been  sealed,  and  the  government  of  the 


e  been  conducted  til!  the  king  shoiild  return  or  manifest  hia 
pleasure  upon  the  subject. 
*  Mat.  West  401.  t  Pat.  Rot   1  Ed.  1. 

{  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizahcth,  his  tomb  being  much  dilapidated,  it  was  re- 
paired by  the  Warden  and  Scholars  of  Marlon,  who  supplied  an  epitaph  giving  a 
minute  account  of  the  Ufa  and  dignities  of  their  Fouuiler,  and  coBClndmg  with 
these  lines : 

'■  Magna  senex  litulis  Musamm  sedo  sacraia, 
Mnjor  Mertonidum  maxime  progenie. 
AffiC  libi  gralantea  post  accula  sera  nepotcs, 
Et  votiva  locant  Marmora,  Soncte  Parens." 
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On  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle*  1274,  the  office  of 
Chancellor  was  conferred  on  Robert  Burnel 
and  he  continued  to  hold  it  with  great  applause  I®^^^"  ^^-  ^^'^^■l 
for  eighteen  years,  dming  all  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Edward,  and  -vvas  his  chief  adviser  in  all  puhlic 
^^' l'  "^^  ^^  *  striking  example  of  the  unequal  measure  with 
which  historical  fame  has  been  meted  out  to  Enghsh  statesmen. 
Although  intimately  connected  with  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Wales ;  although  he  conducted  Edward's  claim  to  the  superi- 
ority over  Scotland,  and  pronotmced  the  sentence  by  which  the 
ctGwn  of  that  country  was  disposed  of  to  be  held  under  an  Eng- 
lish liege  Lord ;  although  he  devised  a  system  for  the  government 
of  Ireland  upon  liberal  and  enlightened  principles ;  although  he 
took  the  chief  part  in  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  law  of  England 
recorded  in  her  annals, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  occu- 
pied a  considerable  space  in  the  puhlic  eye  during  his  own  age, 

his  name  has  since  been  known  only  to  a  few  d^  antiquaries  in- 
capable of  appreciating  his  merits. + 

Robert  Bumel  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  de  Bnmel,  of  a 
powerful  family  settled  from  time  immemorial  at  Acton  Bumel,  in 
the  county  of  Salop.?  Here  the  future  ChanceUor  was  bom} ; 
here,  he  afterwards,  by  the  King's  hcence,  erected  a  fortified  cas- 
tle ;  and  here,  to  illustrate  his  native  place,  he  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  hold  a  parliament  at  which  was  passed  the  famous  law. 
"  De  Mercatoribits,"  called  "the  Statute  of  Acton  Bumel." 

As  his  elder  brother,  Hugh,  was  to  inherit  the  paternal  estate, 
and  was,  of  course,  to  do  military  service  as  a  knight  and  baion, 
Robert  was  destined  to  rise  in  the  state  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
employments,  which  were  then  generally  combined.  He  early 
distuignished  himself  by  his  proficiency  not  only  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  but  in  the  common  law  of  England ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  afl:er  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  he  practised  as 
an  advocate  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  During  the  Barons' 
wars,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  was  introduced  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, who  was  about  his  own  age,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  address  and  social  qualities,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  ability. 
He  became  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  heir  apparent, 
suggested  to  him  the  counsels  which  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.ll 
When  appointed  Chancellor  he  had  reached  no  higher  eccleai- 

*  Sept.  SI. 

t  In  Hume's  very  superficial  hislorj  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Lord  Chancellor 
Burnol  is  not  once  named  or  alluded  to. 

i  The  little  village  of  Aclon  Bumel,  piclnrcsquely  placed  near  the  foot  of  the 
northernmost  Coer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire,  and  contignous  to  a  Roman  road  origi- 
millj  connecting  Wroxeter  with  Church  Slretfon,  is  remarkable  both  for  its  eafly 
history  a.nd  its  archii«ctnral  remains. — Hart^ome. 

i  BoU  Pat.  12  Ed,  1,  m.  7,  m,  18. 

II  Edt.  Clans.  S  Ed.  1.  m.  4.    Rot  Pat-  50  H-  3.  m. 
14* 
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astical  dignity  than  that  of  Ajchdeacon  of  York.  He  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, — with  which  he  remain- 
ed contented,  devoting  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  affairs  of  state. 

He  presided  at  the  ParUament  which  met  in  May,  1375,  and 
fM  V  ^2^'i^  P^^ed  "the  Statute  of  'Westhinsteb,  the  First," 
LiviAT,  i^/o.j  ^gggjyjjjg  j]je  name  of  a  Code  rather  than  an  act  of 
Parliament.  From  this  chiefly,  Edward  I.  has  ohtained  the  name 
of  "the  English  Justinian" — absurdly  enough,  as  the  Eoman  Em- 
peror merely  caused  a  compilation  to  be  made  of  existing  laws, — 
whereas  the  object  now  was  to  correct  abuses,  to  supply  defects, 
and  to  remodel  the  administration  of  justice.  Edward  deserves 
infinite  praise  for  the  sanction  he  gave  to  the  undertaking;  and 
from  the  observations  he  had  made  in  France,  Sicily,  and  the 
East,  he  may,  like  Napoleon,  have  been  personally  useful  in  the 
consultations  for  tiie  formation  of  the  new  Code, — ^but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  must  have  been  left  to  others  professionally  skiU- 
ed  in  jurisprudence,  and  the  chief  merit  of  it  may  safely  be  as- 
cribed to  Iiord  Chancellor  Bumel,  who  brought  it  forward  in  par- 
liament. 

The  statute  is  methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  chapters. 
Without  extending  the  exemption  of  churchmen  from  civil  juris- 
diction, it  protects  the  property  of  the  Church  from  the  violence 
and  spoliation  of  the  King  and  the  nobles,  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed.  It  provides  for  freedom  of  popular  elections,  then  a  mat- 
ter of  much  moment,  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  conservators  of  the 
peace  were  still  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  county  court,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  unduly  to  influence  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  shire,  almost  from  the  time  when  the  order  was  instituted. 
It  contains  a  strong  declaration  to  enforce  the  enactment  of  Mag- 
na Charta  against  excessive  fines  which  might  operate  as  per- 
petual imprisonment.  It  enumerates  and  corrects  the  great  abuses 
of  tenures, — particularly  with  regai-d  to  the  marriage  of  wards.  It 
regulates  ihe  levying  of  tolls,  which  were  imposed  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  not  only  by  the  Barons,  but  by  cities  and  boroughs.  It 
corrects  and  restrains  the  powers  of  the  King's  escheator  and  oth- 
er officers  under  the  Crown.  It  amends  the  crimiaal  law,  putting 
the  crime  of  rape  on  the  footing  to  which  it  has  been  lately  restor- 
ed, as  a  most  grievous  but  not  a  capital  offence.  It  embraces  the 
subject  of  "  i'/'occ(^re"  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  intro- 
ducing many  regulations  with  a  view  to  render  it  cheaper,  more 
simple,  and  more  expeditious. 

Having  gone  so  far,  we  are  astonished  that  it  did  not  go  farther. 
It  does  not  aboHsh  trial  by  battle  in  civil  suits, — only  releasing  the 
demandant's  champion  from  the  oath  (which  was  always  false) 
that  he  had  seen  seisin  given  of  the  land,  or  that  his  father,  when 
dying,  had  exhorted  him  to  defend  the  title  to  it.  But  if  total  and 
immediate  abolition  of  this  absurd  and  impious  practice  had  been 
proposed,  there  would  have  been  sincere  and  respectable  men  who 
would  have  stood  up  for  ancestral  wisdom, — asserting  that  England 
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owed  all  her  glory  and  prosperity  to  trial  by  battle  in  civil  suits, 
and  that  to  abolisVi  it  wotdd  be  impiously  interfering  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  Heaven  to  award  victory  to  the  just  cause. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bumel  wns  soon  to  appear  in  a  very  different 
capacity.  Llewyllyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  given  ,  .„„-  ■. 
great  assistance  to  the  Montfort  faction,  and  though    '  '     '  'J 

ho  \pas  included  in  the  genera!  amnesty  published  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Evesham,  there  was  a  hurking  resentment  against  him  for 
his  past  misdeeds,  and  a  strong  desire  to  curb  and  curtail  his  pow- 
er, that  he  might  be  less  dangerous  in  future.  By  the  Chancel- 
lor's advice  he  was  summoned  to  this  parliament  to  do  homage  for 
his  principality,  which  he  admitted  that  he  held  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  Welsh  Prince  neglected  the  summons  and  sent  for 
excuse, — "  that  the  King,  having  shown  on  many  occasions  an  ex- 
treme animosity  against  him,  he  would  not  trust  his  person  with 
his  declared  enemy."  Nevertheless,  he  offered  to  come,  provided 
Edward  would  give  him  his  ddest  son  in  hostage,  with  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  the  Lord  Cliancellm:  We  may  believe  that 
Bumel,  known  to  he  very  uniriendly  to  the  Welsh,  would  not 
have  been  very  willing  to  trust  liimself  among  these  savage  men 
in  the  recesses  of  Snowdon. 

The  prince  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  appear  at  a  parliament 
held  in  1276, — and,  making  default,  — after  a  solemn  hearing  of 
the  matter  in  his  absence,  he  was  adjudged  by  the  mottth  of  the 
Chancellor  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  war  was  im-  ,  ^  12^2  1 
mediately  proclaimed  against  him.     Llewellyn  being    L  ■    -  -J 

soon  after  slain  in  battle,  the  principality  of  Wales  was  complete- 
ly subjugated,  and  Brunei  was  employed  to  devise  measures  for 
its  pacification  and  futiu-e  government.  He  was  stationed  at  Bris- 
tol, where  he  held  coiKts  of  justice  for  the  southern  counties,  and 
gave  general  directions  for  the  introduction  of  Enghsh  institutions 
among  the  natives,  who,  notwithstanding  their  boast  of  ancient 
independence  and  love  of  poetry,  had  made  very  little  advance  in 
civilisation  or  the  common  arts  of  hfc.  He  then  prepared  a  Code 
under  which  Wales  was  governed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  it  was  allowed  to  send  members  to  parliament,  and  was 
fully  included  within  the  pale  of  the  English  constitution.  This 
was  iirst,  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  to  which  the  Great  Seal  was 
affixed,  hut  being  confirmed  in  a  parhament  held  at  Butlilan 
Castle,  it  is  generally  called  "  StatuUmi  WalhEe,"Jor  "  the  Statute  of 
Rutland* ;"  reciting  that  Wales,  with  its  inhabitants,  had  hither- 
to been  subject  to  the  'Ki.n^  jwrefevdaM,  but  had  now  by  divine 
providence  fallen  in  proprietatis  dominvm,^ — it  introduces  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  inheritance, — regulates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  JustA- 
-estabhshes   sheriffs   and    coroners,  —  and 


provides  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
onded  by  the  immense  castles  erected  by  Edward,  which  now  give 
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US  such  a  notion  of  his  wealth  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom,  this  Code 
had  the  effect  of  preserving  tranquillity,  and  gradually  preparing 
the  way  for  greater  improvements. 

In  May,  1282,  the  King  paid  his  Chancellor  a  visit  of  three  days 
at  Acton  Bumel,  and  the  following  year  spent  six  weeks  with  hun 
there,  from  the  29th of  September  to  the  12th  of  November,  during 
the  trial  of  Prince  David  for  high  treason  before  the  Parliament  at 
Shrewsbury,  from  which,  as  an  affair  of  blood,  all  prelates  were 
absent.  After  the  disgraceful  sentence  passed  on  the  last  of  a 
princely  line, — that  for  bravely  defending  his  own  rights  and  the 
independence  of  his  country,  he  should  be  dragged  at  horses'  heels 
through  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters,  to  be  distributed  through  the  four  chief  towns 
of  England*;  the  King,  to  gratify  his  host,  adjourned  the  parha- 
raent  to  Acton  Bnmel,  and  it  is  said  that  the  prelates,  barons, 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  assembled  in  ihe  great  hall  of  the 
strong  castle  which,  by  royal  license,  the  Chancellor  had  buUt  in 
his  native  place. +  Here  was  passed  the  most  admirable  statute, 
"  De  Mercatoribust,"  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  —  showing  that 
this  subject  was  fully  as  well  understood  in  the  time  of  Chancel- 
lor Bumel  as  in  the  time  of  Chancellor  Eldon  or  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst.  The  grievance  (which  is  peculiar  to  England)  of 
being  obliged  to  bring  an  action  and  have  a  debt  established  by 
the  judgment  of  a  cxiurt  of  law  before  enforcing  payment  of  it, 
where  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  instnt- 
ment  by  which  it  is  constituted,  has  always  been  a  reproach  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  To  mitigate  the  evil,  the 
Statute  of  Acton  Bumel  enacts,  that  where  a  debt  has  been 
acknowledged  before  the  Mayor  of  a  town, — immediately  after 

*  There  whs  a  keen  egntroversy  between  York  and  Winchester  for  bis  right 
shoulder,  which  was  awarded  to  the  capital  of  Wessex, 

+  Pro  Roberto  Buraol  Bathoo  ct  Well'  1  Rex  omnibus  ad  quoa  etc,  salutem. 
Epiacopo  de  manso  Kernellando.  (  Sciiitia  quod  concessimus  pro  nobis  el 
heredi'jUB  nostris  venerabili  patri  Roberto  Burnel  Bathoniensi  et  Wellensi  Epiacopo 
Cancellario  nostra  quod  ipse  et  heredes  sui  mansum  enum  de  Acton  Bnmel  maro 
de  pelra  et  calce  firmare  et  Carnellare  possint  quandoeumque  voluerint,  et  mansum 
illud  Bic  tirmalum  o[  camollatnm  tenere  sibi  et  herectibna  suis  in  perpelnum;  nine 
occasioae  vel  impedimenio  noslii  eilierednm  noBtrorum  Josticiarlorumetministro- 
rnm  Qostrorum  quornmcunque.  In  cujns  etc.  T.  R.  apod  Lincoloiam,  xxviii  die 
Januarii.    Pat.  12.  Ed.  l. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  Blill  attract  the  curious  in  mediteval  architecture,  it 
is  a  quadrnngQlar  struct u re,  enclosing  an  arrear  of  70  feet  by  J  7,  with  engaged 
square  loners  at  each  angle.  The  interior  has  been  much  disturbed,  and  is  now 
BO  choked  np  with  modern  erections,  that  tlie  dimensions  and  uses  of  the  original 
chambers  can  no  longer,  be  ascertained.  However,  there  had  certainly  been  a  spa- 
cious liali  on  the  first  floor,  lighted  by  three  large  windows  to  the  south,  in  which, 
probaLly,  the  parliament  asaainbled.  There  seems  to  lie  no  doubt  that  the  three 
estates  of  lie  realm  were  not  then  separated  as  has  been  supposed  into  two  cham- 
bers,  but  deliberated  together,  anil  formed  t       '     '  '■'  -    "        "      " 

toL  ii.  E*7.,  and  preambl       "  ~ 

Castle  of  Acton  Bumel." 
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default  of  payment,  there  shall  be  execution  upon  it,  and  that  by 
an  application  to  the  Chancellor  the  creditor  may  obtain  satisfac- 
tion by  sale  of  the  debtors  goods  and  alienable  lands  -n  any  part 
of  England.* 

As  long  as  Bumel  continued  in  office,  the  improvement  of  the 
law  rapiiEy  advanced,  —  there  having  been  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  King's  reign  the  Statute  of  Gloucester ;"  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  the  King's  reign  the  "  Statute  of  Mortmain ;"  in  the 
thuieenth  year  of  the  King's  reign  the  "  Statute  of  Westminister 
the  second,"  the  "  Statute  of  Winchester,"  and  the  "  Statute  of 
Circiunspecte  agatis ;"  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  King^s 
reign  the  "  Statute  of  Quo  Warranto,"  and  the  Statute  of  Quia 
Rmptores"  With  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  estates 
tail,  wliich  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  the  alienation  of  land  till 
defeated  by  tlie  fiction  of  Fines  and  Common  Recoveries,  —  these 
laws  were  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  legislation,  and  admirably  ac- 
commodated the  law  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  social 
system  which  ought  to  be  the  objectof  every  wise  legislator.  The 
provisions  for  checking  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  defining  Uie  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  preventing  subinfeudation  by  en- 
acting that  on  every  transfer  of  land  it  shall  be  held  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee,  and  for  the  appointment  of  the  circuits  of  the 
judges,  such  as  we  now  have  them,  deserve  particular  commenda- 
tion. But  we  must  not  conclude  thebrief  notice  of  the  legislation 
of  this  period,  under  ijie  auspices  of  the  Chancellor,  without  men- 
tioning the  "  Ordinatio  pro  Statu  Hibemitc,t"  for  efiectually  in- 
troducing the  English  law  into  Ireland,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives  from  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  King's  officers ; 
—  a  statute  framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  wisdom,  which,  if 
steadily  enforced  would  have  saved  Ireland  from  much  suffering, 
and  England  from  much  disgrace. 

The  Chancellor,  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  state  affairs,  was 
often  unable  to  attend  to  his  judicial  duties,  and  he  was  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  intrust  the  Great  Seal  to  the  custody  of  a 
Keeper,  who  acted  imder  him.  This  was  generally  John  de  Kirby, 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  Keeper,  without 
any  Chancellor  over  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  reign.  In 
1278  there  is  an  entry  that,  on  the  Chancellor  going  abroad,  he  de- 
livered the  King's  Seal  into  the  King's  wardrobe,  to  be  kept  under 
the  seal  of  Kirby,  whom  the  Chancellor  had  appointed  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Chancery.J  There  is  an  original  letter  extant 
in  the  Tower,  Avritten  in  the  following  year  by  the  King  to  Kirby, 
in  which  he  is  desired  to  come  to  the  King,  and  to  leave  the  Seal, 

*  r  have  rcpenteaiv,  hut  incffcftuaJly,  Httemplcd  to  extend  the  prineiple  of  this 
mpnsnre  lo  modern  seeuriliea,  — bonils,  and  bills  of  exchBrg;o, -- and  lo  assimilate 
onr  law  in  Ihis  respect  to  that  of  Bcotlanii,  of  France,  and  of  every  other  civilised 
country.  _ 

[  17  Ed  1.  t  Kot,  Clause.  6  Ed.  I   m.  12. 
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sealed  up  under  his  own  seal,   in  the  custody  of  Thomas  Bek. 

Ta  d  1279  1  ■^™'^  *^^  ^^^^  '^^  ■'^^y  ^°  "-^^  ^^'■^  of  June  the  Chan- 
^  '    '  ■■'   cellor  was  with  "the  King  in  Franco.     During  this 

time  the  Seal  was  in  the  joint  keeping  of  Kirby  and  Bck,  and  it  was 
restored  to  Burnel  on  his  return.*  There  are  hkewise  entries  of 
the  Seal  being  delivered  to  Kiibywhen  the  Chancellor  was  about 
to  visit  his  diocese,  or  to  retire  to  his  country  house  (adpartes 
proprias).i  Kirby,  for  his  good  services,  was  in  1287  made  Bishop 
of  Ely.  The  subsequent  Keepers  of  the  Seal,  under  Bumel,  were 
Hugh  de  Hendal,  Walter  de  Odiham ,  t  and  William  de  Marchia. 
However,  the  Chancellor  himself,  as  head  of  the  law,  exercised 
\a  d  1290  1  ^  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  administration 
'  ■    ■  ■-'of  justice,  and  in  the  parliament  held  at  Westmin- 

ster, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1290,  brought  forward  very  seri- 
ous charges  against  the  Judges  for  taking  bribes  and  altering  the 
records,  — upon  which  they  were  all  convicted  except  two,  whose 
names  ought  to  be  held  in  hononmble  remembrance — John  de 
Eatingham  and  Elias  de  Bekingham.  Sir  T.  Wayland,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  being  found  the  greatest  delinquent, 
had  all  his  goods  and  estate  confiscated  to  the  King,  and  was  ban- 
ished for  life  out  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  A.  de  Stratton,  Chief  Bar- 
on of  the  Exchequer,  was  fined  34,000  marks.  Sir  R.  de  Heng- 
ham.  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  let  off  with  a  fine 
of  7000  marks,  for  although  he  had  improperly  altered  a  record,  it 
was  not  supposed  to  have  been  from  conupt  motives.  The  taint 
had  spread  into  the  Corat  of  Chancery,  and  R.  Lithebury,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  was  fined  1000  marks.  These  sentences,  pronounced 
in  parliament  by  the  Chancellor,  had  upon  the  whole  a  very  sal- 
utary effect,  but  are  supposed,  for  some  ages,  to  have  induced 
the  Judges  to  adhere  too  rigorously  to  forms  and  the  letter  of  the 

The  Chancellor  was  now  engaged  in  assisting  the  King  in  the 
most  memorable  transaction  of  lus  reign,  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  which 
arose  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  The  ambitious  scheme  of 
getting  possession  of  Scotland  by  a  claim  of  feudal  superiority 
when  the  hope  of  accomphshing  the  object  by  marriage  had  failed, 
is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  Edward  himself;  but  tlie  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted  was  chiefly  devised  by  Burnel.  He 
f  M  V  TiQl  1  accompanied  the  King  to  Norham,  and  there  ad- 
'  '    "     -J     dressed  the  Scottish  Parliament,  assisted  Roger 

de  Brabacon,  the  Chief  Justice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  Chancellor  spoke  to  the  Scotch 

*  Rot.  Voso.  7  Ed.  I.    Hot.  Claua.  7  Ed.  1.  m.  6.    Eol-  Pat.  6  Ed.  1.  in.  15. 
t  Rot- Pal.  4  Ed.  I.m.  16.    Rot.  Pal.  10  Ed,  I,  m.  18,  m.  li.     Eot-  Claua.  10 
Ed.  I,  m.  6,  11  Ed  1,  m,  8.    Rot  Pat.  12  Ed.  I.  m.  7,  18,  Madd.  Ejtch.  49,    Rol. 
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parliament  in  Frencli*  ;  but  this  was  then  the  court  language,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  Scotland,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the 
nobOity  were  of  Korman  extraction, —  superior  knowledge  and 
address  having  established  the  illustrious  descendants  of  EoUo  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  as  superior  bravery  had  in  the 
southern. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dexterity  with  which  the  competitors 
for  the  crown  were  induced  to  submit  themselves  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  Edward,  and  the  whole  Scottish  nation  to  put  themselves 
in  his  power.  These  results  were  chiefly  ascribed  to  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  Chancellor.  The  Prelates,  Barons,  and  Knights  of 
Scotland,  representing  the  whole  community  of  that  kingdom, 
having  met  in  a  green  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  direct- 
ly opposite  to  the  castle  of  Korliam,  in  pursuance  of  the  leave 
given  them  to  deliberate  in  their  own  country, —  Eumel  went  to 
them  in  his  master's  name,  and  asked  them  "  whether  tliey  would 
say  any  thing  that  could  or  ought  to  exclude  die  King  of  England 
from  the  right  and  exercise  of  the  superiority  and  direct  dominion 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  which  belonged  to  him,  and  that  they 
would  there  and  then  exhibit  it  if  they  believed  it  was  expedient 
for  them; — protesting  that  he  would favoiuably  hear  them,  — al- 
low what  was  just,  —  or  report  what  was  said  to  the  King  and  his 
council,  tliat  what  justice  required  might  be  done."  Upon  repeat- 
ed demands,  the  Scots  answered  nothing ;  whereupon  the  Chan- 
cellor recapitulated  all  that  had  been  said  at  the  last  meeting  re- 
lative to  the  King's  claim ;  and  a  pubhe  notary  being  present,  the 
right  of  deciding  the  controversy  between  the  several  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  entered  in  form  for  the  King  of 
England.  ■  After  which  the  Chancellor,  beginning  with  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  asked  liim  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Bishops,  Eails,  Barons,  &c.,  "  whether,  in  demanding  his  right,  he 
would  answer  and  receive  justice  from  the  King  of  England  as 
superior  and  direct  Lord  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland?"  Bruce, 
in  the  presence  of  them  all,  and  of  the  pubhc  notary,  none  contra- 
dicting or  gainsaying,  answered  "  tliathe  didacknowledge  the  King 
of  England  stiperior  and  direct  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  that  he  would  before  him,  aa  such,  demand  answer  and  receive 
justice.  The  same  question  was  successively  put  to  all  the  other 
competitors,  who  returned  the  like  response.  Kot  contented  with 
this,  Bumel  required  that  they  should  sign  and  seal  a  solemji  in- 
stRiment  to  the  same  effect,  —  wluch  they  accordingly  did, — 
quickened  by  liints  thown  out   that  the  candidate    r  loqoi 

who  was  the  most  complying  would  have  the  best  '*'  ^'  ^'^^^■\ 
chance  of  success.t 

*  Rjmer,  toI.  ii.  643.  It  il  hurdly  possible  that,  liko  Chancellor  Longchamp,  he 
knew  no  other  language  Ihan  Frencli,— the  vernacular  longue,  springing  from  llie 
Anglo-Saxon,  being  now  gcnerallj  spoten  in  Englnnii  and  in   the  lowlands  of 
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Eighty  commissioners  were  appointed  from  both  nations  to  as- 
sist in  taking  evidence,  and  hearing  tlie  arguments  of  all  who 
were  interested.  Theii'  meetings  were  held  at  Berwick,  ajid  the 
Enghsh  Chancellor  presided  over  their  deliberations. 

Edward  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  south  to  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor  (Ex- Lady- Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal),  left  Burnel  behind  at  Berwick  to  watch  over  the  grand  con- 
troversy, which  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  claims  of  all 
the  competitors,  except  two,  were  speedily  disposed  of;  and  as 
between  these  the  doctrine  of  representation  prevailed  over  prox- 
imity of  blood.  The  judgment  was  accordingly  in  favour  of  Ba- 
liol,  the  grandson  of  the  elder  sister,  against  Bruce,  the  son  of  the 
younger, — the  judge  being  probably  influenced  as  mnch  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  competitors  as  by  the 
opinion  of  the  great  jurists  in  different  parts  of  Europe  who  were 
consulted,  Baliol  had  aheady  exhibited  that  mixture  of  subser- 
viency and  obstinacy,  of  rashness  and  irresoluteness,  which  made 
him  such  a  desirable  vassal  for  a  Lord,  resolved  by  all  expedients, 
as  soon  as  a  show  of  decency  would  permit,  to  get  the  feud,  by 
pretending  forfeiture,  into  his  own  hands. 

Lord  Chancellor  Burnel  died  at  Berwick  on  the  25th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1292,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Wells.  He 
siuely  well  deserves  a  niche  in  a  gallery  of  British  statesmen. 

He  was  censured  for  the  great  wealth  he  amassed  ;*  but  he 
employed  it  nobly,  for  he  not  only  erected  for  his  family  the  cas- 
tellated dwelling  in  which  he  received  the  King  and  parliament, 
but  likewise  a  splendid  episcopal  palace  at  Wells,  long  the  boast 
of  his  successors.  Nepotism  was  another  charge  against  him, 
from  his  having  done  so  much  to  push  forward  two  brothers  and 
other  kindred.  This  however  must  be  regarded  as  a  venial  failing 
ill  churchmen,  whose  memory  could  not  be  preserved  in  their  own 
posterity .t      If  he  was  rather  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  epis- 

*  It  appears  from  tlie  inquiskion  Ijcld  in  tho  jear  after  his  deaih  (21  EJ.  l.|. 
thai  the  exlcnt  of  liis  temporal  posscasions  was  commtnsurnio  niili  his  iliKnilJcH, 
ns  he  held  more  lliaii  thirty  mNiior?,  Iiesidcs  oilier  viisl  estates  in  nineteeiL  diilbrent 
connties. — Oal.  Lug.  p.  m.  1.  p   115. 

t  Tha  whole  of  the  family  piiasBSsions  eentered  in  the  ChanccUor'a  nephew, 
Philip,  who  was  summoned  lu  pHiliament  as  a  Baron  by  writ  in  181 1.  The  male 
line  of  ihe  family  soon  after  failed  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  iho  Chancellor 
was  represented,  through  a  female,  hy  Nicholas  Lord  Burnel,  who  gained  great  re- 
nown in  ihc  i'reneh  wars,  and  had  a  keen  conlroveiEy  respecting  the  Burnel  armi 
with  tho  renowned  warrior  Itohert  de  Morlcy.  Il  happened  that  they  both  wore  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  nnder  Edward  IIL,  in  134G,  arrajed  in  (he  same  arms.  Nich- 
olas Lord  Bonicl  challenged  Ibc  shiald  as  belonging  to  tho  Bumela  only,  he  liav- 
ing  at  Chat  time  under  his  eommatid  lOU  men,  on  whose  banners  were  his  proper 
arms.  Sir  Peter  Corbet,  tlien  in  his  retinae,  offered  to  eomhat  willi  Eobert  de 
Morlej  in  support  of  the  right  which  his  master  had  lo  tho  arms,  but  the  due!  nev- 
er look  place,  probably  because  the  king  denied  iiis  assent.  The  suit  was  then  re- 
ferred lo  the  court  of  chivalry,  held  on  the  saiida  of  Calais,  before  William  Bohnn, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  high  constable  of  England,  and  Thomas  Beauthamp,  Eurl 
of  Warwick,  earl  marshal.  The  trial  lasted  several  days,  when  Robert,  apprehend- 
iug  that  the  caosB  wonld  go  agwnst  him,  took  an  opporlanity,  in  presence  of  the 
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iwpal  duties,  he  is  to  be  honoured  for  the  rational  and  niodera.te 
system  he  pursued  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,— neither  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  nor  trying  to  exalt  them  above  the 
control  of  the  law.  As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator,  he  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  He  ab!y  seconded  the  ambitious 
project  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  to  subjection  un- 
der the  crown  of  England.  With  respect  to  Wales  he  succeeded, 
and  Scotland  retained  her  independence  only  by  the  unrivaled 
gallantry  of  her  [Kior  and  scattered  population.  His  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  were  frustrated  by  the  incurable 
pride  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  But  England  continued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity  under  the  wise  laws  which  he  in- 
troduced.* 


CHAPTER  XI 


'•l£AKCELLORS   AND 

OP   LORD   CHANCELLOR 
REIGN   OP  EDWARD   I. 

On  the  death  of  Buruel  the  Great  Sea!  was,  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  keeping  of  WiDiam  dc  HamOton,t  a  m.an  of  business  and  of 
moderate  abUities,  -who  subsequently  became  r^  „-  ,0001 
ChanceOor.     But  if  he  expected  to  succeed  to     >■  '  ^ 

the  envied  office  on  this  occasion,  he  was  disappointed;  for  soon 

king,  to  swear  bytJod's  flesh,  thai  if  the  anna  in  question  were  adjudged  from 
liim,  he  never  more  wonld  arm  himself  in  the  king  3  eerrice  On  thia  the  king, 
out  of  personal  regard  for  the  signal  services  he  had  performed  in  those  arms,  and 
considering  the  right  of  Nicholas  Ijord  BnrncI,  was  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest  with  as  little  offence  as  pOBsilile.  He,  therefore,  sent  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  other  lords,  to  Nicholas,  to  request  that  ha  would  pennit  Kohert.  de  Morlej  10 
bear  the  arms  in  dispute  for  the  term  of  his  life  only,  to  which  Nicholas,  out  of 
respect  to  the  king,  assented.  The  king  then  directed  (he  high  constable,  and  earl 
marshal,  to  give  judgment  accordinglj.  This  they  perTormed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Feier,  neoi'  Calais,  and  tlieir  sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  a  herald  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army  there  assembled  " — Pennant's  North  iValet. 

*  Edward  I.,  returning  from  the  Hoi;  Land,  ut  Bologna  engaged  in  his  service 
FranciscuB  Accursii,  a  very  learned  civilian,  whom  he  employed  as  his  aml>assador 
to  France  and  to  Pope  Nicholas  III,, — but.  as  far  as  I  can  trace, — not  in  his  law 
reforms,  or  in  any  part  of  his  domestic  administration.  A  hall  at  Oxford  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  this  Italian, — from  which  some  have  supposed  that  he 
there  gave  lectures  00  the  civil  law.  When  ho  left  England  in  1281,  iie  reeeired 
from  the  king  400  luarcs,  and  the  promise  of  an  annuityof  40  marcs.— See  Palg. 
on  Council,  note  L.  p.  134.  Duck  xiii. 

t  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Close  Roll,  20  Ed.  1.,  siadng  that  the  Great  Seal  wan 
in  the  keeping  of  Walter  de  Langton,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  under  the  seal  of 
William  de  Hamilton  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Hamillon  sealed  the  writs,  and  did  the 
business  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  prolmblj  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Kmg'a 
WLtrdrobe  under  the  superintendence  of  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe. 
»OL.  I.  15 
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after  the  King  heard  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he  named  as 
m  17  12^21  1^1^*' ii*!™  Chancellor  John  de  Langton,  a  per- 
L    ^^'      '  '•     son  who,  though  much  inferior  to  his  predeces- 

sor, acted  a  considerable  part  in  this  aod  the  succeeding  reign. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  lincolnshire,  which  produced 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  illus- 
triously connected  with  Magna  Charta,  and  of  which  Bennet 
Langton,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  the  re])resentalive  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  tal- 
ents and  industry,  and  rendered  himself  useful  to  Lord  Chancellor 
BumeL  Being  introduced  into  the  Chancery  as  a  clerk,  he  rose  to 
be  Master  of  the  EoDs,  and  showed  quaUties  fitting  him  for  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.* 

He  continued  Chancellor  for  ten  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  royal  master,  who  required  no  ordinary  zeal  and  activity  in 
his  ministers. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment  he  pubhshcd  an  ordinance 
in  the  King's  name  for  the  more  regular  despatch  of  business, 
■'that  in  aD  futiu-e  parhaments  all  petitions  shall  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  those  which  concern  the  chancery  shall  be  put  in  one 
bundle,  and  those  which  concern  the  exchequer  in  another,  and 
those  which  concern  the  justices  in  another,  and  those  which  are 
to  be  before  the  King  and  his  Council  in  another,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  answered  in  another."! 

A  parliament  was  called  at  Westminster  soon  after,  when  the 
i^Qll  ^^^  Chancellor  had  to  begin  the  session  with  dis- 
■■  '     ■  'J    dosing  of  a  very  novel  appeal,  which  was  entered  by 

the  Eail  of  Fife  against  BaUol  King  of  Scotland  as  vassal  of  Ed- 
ward King  of  England; — and  the  question  arose,  whether  the  ap- 
peal lay  ?  This  -was  immediately  decided  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Langton,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  and  the  respondent  was  ordered  to  appear.     Formerly 

*  The  following  is  a  true  copj  of  a  letter  of  congratnlalioii  to  him  on  hia  aP" 
poitilment  us  Cliancellor,  lately  diflfoicred  in  tho  Tower  ; — 

"  Domino  buo  rcvercndo  snas  devotus  in  omnibus  si  quid  melius  sit  salutem 
Immensa  Dei  clemenlia  qn«  suie  virtotiB  gratia  gratis  interdum  occnrrit  liomin- 
non  qoffiflita  vos  ad  rpgni  gubernBCBlnm  in  regire  Cancellarire  officio  fcliciler  promi 
oiit  non  eat  diu.  Super  quo  £i  rrgratior  a  quo  fone  emanat  indeliciens  lotins  ap- 
ientiie  salntaris.  Sed  ecce  Domine  v08  qui  in  parochia  dc  Langeton  originem 
dnxialis  sicot  placnic  Altissimo  et  ibidem  lefooillati  fnistis  matemis  sinibas  nutrit- 
ivis.  Qnie  immense  gaudio  vo«  post  doloris  acoleos  pariendi  refopillasit  ad  hon- 
orem  Dei  el  Kegni  gubernacnlum  quo  prieeslis  in  quo  ipse  placeat  qui  vos  ad  eul- 

en  honoris  hujnnnodi  evoeare  dignatus  est  ut  ci  prime  secundario  domino  Begi 
et  populo  possitis  complaecread  bonorem  Jesu  Chrisli,  ut  anlcm  ci  tidadatias 
obscquamini  qui  yob  sie  promoTil  de  gratia  sua  speciali  ut  ei  visceralius  obsequa- 
mini  cum  yacara  poteritis  sffeelione  pleniori  poriitorium  quoddam  non  exirasepta 
porlarom  portantem  Tobis  mitio  rogans  quntenas  exililalein  tanti  munuscnii  ex- 
emplo  Catonis  placide  admiltenles  serrilium  ditiunm  in  eodem  exercerc  et  diacerc 
vobis  plateat  in  honorem  illius  qui  omnia  ereaiil  ex  nirhilo  el  lelributor  est  un- 
iyerBBlia  bonitaiis."— ^ojai  and  ether  Ltlters,  levip.  Edaard  I.  6S.  xx.  S. 
t  Claus,  21  Ed.  i.  m.  7,     This  showg  the  Aula  Eegia  lo  have  become  familiar. 
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ill  the  English  parliaments  there  had  always  been  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  sEime  level  with  it,  a  chair  for 
the  King  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  do  homage  for  Cumberland 
and  his  other  possessions  in  England, — as  the  Kings  of  England 
did  homage  to  the  Kings  of  JVance  for  Normandy  and  Gnienne. 
Bahol  now  claimed  the  place  and  precedence  of  his  royal  prede- 
cessors ;  but  the  Chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  annonnced 
the  resolution  of  their  Lordships,  "  that  he  should  stand  at  tlie 
bar  as  a  private  person  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  tliat 
having  been  gnUty  by  his  contumacy  of  a  breach  of  feudal  alle- 
giance, three  of  his  principal  castles  should  be  seized  into  the 
King's  bands  till  he  gave  satisfaction."* 

Baliol,  seeing  the  degradation  to  w^hioh  he  had  reduced  himself 
and  his  country,  soon  after  renounced  his  allegiance  as  unlawfully 
extorted  from  him,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of'  effectual  assistance 
from  France,  set  Edward  at  defiance.  "  And  now,"  says  Daniel, 
"began  the  contests  between  the  two  nations  which  spilt  more 
Christian  blood,  did  more  mischief,  and  continued  longer,  than  any 
wars  that  we  read  of  between  any  two  people  in  the  world."t 

Lord  Chancellor  Langton  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  presiding 
ataparhament  held  at  Berwick  in  1296,  after  Edward  had  overrun, 
and  for  the  time  subjugated,  Scotland.  There  he  administered  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  all  the  Scottish  nobihty,  who  were  reduced 
to  the  sad  necessity  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  haughty  conqueror, 
and  of  binding  themselves  to  come  to  his  assistance  at  any  time 
and  place  he  might  prescribe.  But  Wsdlace  soon  arose  ; — Robert 
Bruce  was  to  follow ,— and  amid  the  general  gloom  the  Highland 
seers  could  descry  in  the  distant  horizon  shadows  of  the  glories  of 
Bannockhum. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  events  in  ^vhich  Lord  Chancellor 
-Langton  was  more  immediately  concerned.     The  fol-    r  12971 

lowing  year  Edward,  thinking  that  he  had  conquered    '  '     '  '' 

Scotland,  determined  to  carry  on  war  against  France,  that  he  might 
take  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  of  the  monarch  of  that  country,  by 
which  he  asserted  he  had  been  tricked  out  of  Guienne.  Having 
assembled  his  fleet  and  army  at  Winchelsea,  then  the  great  port  of 
embarkation  for  the  Continent,  he  hastened  thither  himself  to  meet 
them,  accompanied  by  the  Chancellor,  who  on  board  the  ship  "  Ed- 
ward" delivered  the  Great  Seal  into  his  own  hand  as  he  was  set- 
ting sail  for  Flanders-t  The  King  carried  it  abroad  with  him,  hav- 
ing appointed  John  de  Burstide,  who  attended  him  aa  his  secretary, 
to  keep  it.  But  Langton  srill  remained  Chancellor,  and  on  his  way 
l)ack  to  London,  at  Tonbridge  Castle,  another  seal  was  delivered 
to  him  by  Prince  Edward,  appointed  guardian  oi'  the  realm  in  the 
King's  absence. 

t  Dan.  Hist.  p.  111. 
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A  parliameat  was  soon  after  held  while  the  King  remained 
[  T)  1297  1  ^'"'*'^^'  nominally  under  the  yonng  Prince,  but  ac- 
'*■     *  *J    tuaUy  under  Langtoa.     Hero  broke  out  a  spirit  of 

liberty  which  conld  not  be  repressed,  and  the  Chancellor  was 
obUged  to  allow  the  atatnte  to  pass  both  Houses,  called  "  The 
Confirmation  of  the  Charters,"  whereby  not  only  Magna  Chakta 
and  Chart*  de  Foeesta  were  confirmed,  but  it  was  enacted 
that  any  judgment  contrary  to  them  should  be  void ;  that  copies 
of  them  should  be  sent  to  the  cathedral  churches  throughout  the 
realm,  and  read  before  the  people  tmce  every  year* ;  that  sentence 
of  excommunication  should  be  pronounced  on  all  who  should  in- 
fringe them  +  ;  and  that  no  aids  shoidi  be  taken  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  t 

The  statute  was  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  but  the  Chancellor 
conceived  that  he  had  no  power  to  give  the  royal  assent  by  put- 
ting the  seal  to  it,  and  it  was  sent  to  Flanders  by  messengers  from 
both  Houses,  to  be  submitted  to  Edward  himself  After  much  eva- 
sion and  reluctance,  he  ordered  De  Burstice  to  seal  it  with  the 
Great  Seal  which  ne  had  brought  along  wltii  him. 

The  king,  baffled  in  his  mUitary  operations  against  France,  and 
alarmed  by  the  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  under  Wal- 
lace, found  it  prudent  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  Close  Roll)  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  March,  1298,  he  land- 
ed at  Sandwich  from  Flanders,  and  the  next  day,  about  one  o'clock, 
John  de  Langton,  the  Chancellor,  came  to  the  King's  bed-cham- 
ber at  Sandwich,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  divers  noble  per- 
sona, by  the  King's  bedside,  he  delivered  up  to  the  King  the  seal 
that  had  been  used  in  England  during  his  absence,  and  the  King 
immediately  ailer,  with  his  own  hand,  delivered  to  the  Chancel- 
lor the  Great  seal  which  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Flanders.i 

Edward,  having  obtained  (it  is  to  be  feared  by  the  advice  of 
(a  d  1298  1  ^^'^  Keeper  of  his  conscience)  a  dispensation  from 
'  ■     '  J    the  Pope  from  the  observance  of  "  the  confirmation 

of  the  Charters"  to  which  he  had  given  his  assent  when  out  of 
the  realm,  the  Parliament  the  following  year  passed  the  statute  of 
"  Articuli  super  Chartasll,"  which  intrSluced  the  new  enactment, 
"  that  the  commonalty  should  choose  three  persona  in  every  county 
to  be  authorised  by  the  King's  letters  patent  mider  the  Great  Seal, 
to  hear  and  determine  such  complaints  as  should  be  made  of  those 
who  offended  in  any  point  against  the  Charters,  as  well  the  King's 
officers  as  others,  and  to  punish  them  by  imprisonment,  ransom, 
or  amercement,  according  to  the  trespass."  To  this  statute  the 
King  gave  his  royal  assent  in  person  from  the  throne,  "  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Judges  sitting  on  the  woolsacks,"  and  from  this 

*a5Bcll.e.  2,  t  C,  3.  t  C.  4.  C,  5  and  6.     2  Inst.  526. 

^  Rol.  Pal.  26  Ell.  1.  mm.  23.  12.  in  dorso.     26  Ed.  1.     Rot.  57,  a. 
a  28  Ed.  1,  Stat.  3. 
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time  no  sovereign  of  England  has  denied  that  the  Charters  arr 
law,  however  in  practice  they  may  have  been  violated.* 

The  chancellor  was  now  involved  in  a  dispute  in  which  he  was 
personally  interested,  and  which  caused  him  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  for  some  years.-  He  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopal  bench, — ^when  the  see  of  Ely  becoming 
vacant,  he  thought  he  was  secure  of  it.  But  wliile  some  of  the 
monks  voted  for  him  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  government, 
others  gave  their  voices  for  their  own  Prior,  who,  they  said,  would 
have  much  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  faithful  over- 
seer of  the  church  of  Christ 

The  coiurt  then  lay  at  York,  the  Chancellor,  as  usual,  attending 
the  King.  He  posted  off  to  Lambeth  to  consult  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  leaving  the  Seal  with  three  persons,  John  de  Cran- 
combe,  John  de  Caen,  and  William  de  Birlay,  to  be  kept  by  them 
in  their  joint  custody  on  the  ling's  behalf  until  he  should  retiun.t 
The  Archbishop  advised  him  to  proceed  in  person  to  Rome,  the 
Prior  of  Ely  having  already  appealed  to  the  Pope.  Langton,  with- 
out resigning  liia  office  of  Chancellor,  had  leave  of  obsence  to  pros- 
ecute his  suit,  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1299,  dehvered  up  the 
Great  Seal,  to  be  held  during  his  stay  abroad,  by  John  de  Burstide 
as  Keeper.  He  landed  at  Dover  on  his  return,  on  the  11th  of  June 
following,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  Seal  was  re-de- 
livered to  him  by  the  King.J  He  had  not  succeed-  ,  .g^g  ■, 
ed  at  the  Vaticaji,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  I  '  '  ' 
exerted  in  hia  favour.  The  Holy  Father,  taking  this  opportunity 
to  show  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  entirely  set  aside  the  election 
of  the  monks,  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  see  of  Ely, 
bestowed  Norwich  on  the  Prior  of  Ely,  and,  by  way  of  consolation 
to  the  English  Chancellor,  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1302,  Langton  resigned  his  office 
of  Chancellor  for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us.  This  occur- 
rence certainly  did  not  proceed  from  a  desire  to  sacrifice  him  to  a 
rival,  for  the  King  was  much  perplexed  in  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.  The  Close  Roll  gives  a  very  cucumstantial  account  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  resignation  : — 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  in  the  30th  year  of  King  Edward,  on 
Monday  after  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vii^.  about  the 
hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  King  then  lodged,  in 
the  Hostel  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  near  Westminster,  imme- 
diately after  the  King  rose  ftom  council,  Lord  John  de  Langton, 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  restored  to  the  King  his  Great  Seal, 
and  the  King  in  the  presence  of  Amadio  Earl  of  Savoy,  John  de 
Bretagne,  and  divers  others  of  his  coimcil,  delivered  the  same  to 
the  Lord  John  dc  Drakensford,  then  Keeper  of  his  wardrobe,  to  be 
kept  there. "J 

*  I  Par].  Hiat.43. 

f  Kot,  Pal.  26  Ed,  1.  m.  27.,  snd  Rot.  Clans,  26  Ed.  1.  m.  10. 

t  Rot  SI,  27  Eli.  t.  Ill,  U.  5  CI.  Rol.80Ed.  l.m.  8. 
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After  a  lapse  of  ten  days,  the  King  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  who  should  be  Chancellor,  but  there  being  a  necessity  that 
the  judicial  business  connected  with  Uie  office  should  proceed,  the 
Great  Seal  was  given  under  certain  restrictions  into  the  keeping 
of  Adam  de  Osgodebey,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  of  which  we  have 
the  foDowing  entry : — 

"  On  the  23d  of  August,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  King,  in  the 
King's  chamber  at  Kensington,  in  the  presence  of  Otho  de  Gran- 
dison,  Amadio  Earl  of  Savoy,  John  de  Bretagne,  and  others  of  the 
King's  Council,  the  King's  Great  Seal  wbs  delivered  by  the  King's 
order  by  the  hand  of  Lord  John  de  Darkenaford,  Keeper  of  &o 
wardrobe,  to  Lord  Adam  de  Osgodebey,  Keeper  of  the  EoUs  of 
the  Chancery,  who  was  enjoined  to  keep  it  under  the  seal  of  Mas- 
ter John  de  Caen,  ajid  the  Lords  William  de  Birlay  and  Robert  de 
BardeUey,  until  t/te  Mng  should  provide  himself  with  a  Chancellor* 
The  Seal  being  so  disposed  of,  the  King  set  forward  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Dover  by  the  way  of  Chichester." 

At  last,  on  the  30th  of  September  following,  a  new  ChanceDor 
r  1^(12  1  ^™^  declared  in  the  person  of  William  de  Geeke- 

[A.  D.  idu  .J  j,j^j^j,_  Dean  of  Chichester.  The  reader  may  be 
gratified  by  the  record  of  the  appointment  and  installation : — 

"  On  Sunday  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  King's  Chapel,  at  St.  Kedegimd,  immediately  after  mass,  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  John  de  Darkensford  and  others,  chaplains 
and  clerks  of  the  said  chapel  of  the  King,  Lord  Adam  de  Osgode- 
bey delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  our  Lord  the  King,  who  then  re- 
ceived it  into  his  own  proper  hands,  and  straightway  delivered  it 
to  Master  William  de  Grenefield,  Dean  of  Chicester,  whom  he 
had  chosen  for  his  Chancellor,  to  keep,  and  the  said  Chancellor 
delivered  the  said  Seal  again  to  the  said  Adam,  lo  be  carried  with 
him  the  said  Chancellor  to  Dover ;  and  on  the  same  day  at  Dover, 
the  Chancellor  received  it  back  from  the  said  Adam,  and  the  next 
day  sealed  writs  with  it  in  the  House  of  God  there."t 

Langton,  the  Ex-chaneellor,  remained  some  years  without  any 
promotion ;  but  in  1305  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
he  obtained  quiet  possession  of  that  see,  which  lie  continued  to 
govern  with  great  credit  till  he  was  again  restored  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

William  de  Grenefield  {sometimes  called  GreneviU),  now  his 
successor,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  West  of 
England,  represented  by  tlie  present  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
entered  the  Church  when  veiy  young,  and  was  a  Canon  of  York 
before  he  was  Dean  of  Chichester.  He  frequented  the  court  of 
Edvrard  I.,  and  had  shown  qualities  which  induced  the  beliei'  that 
he  would  make  a  useful  sen-ant  to  the  Crown.  When  raised  to 
his  new  dignity  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  eminent  in  counsel,  and 
very  eloquent," 

*  — qoousque  Doiuiniia  Rex  sitii  de  Cancellatio  pi-ovidisset.     CI.  30  Kd.  I,  in.6. 
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He  and  Edward's  other  ministers  were  excessively  nnpopnlar, 
insomuch  that  at  a  parhament  called  soon  after  this  appointment, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  a  favourite  scheme  several  times 
brought  forwaid  in  weak  reigns  about  this  period  of  English  His- 
tory, but  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  proposed  to 
him  who  had  conquered  Wales,  and  led  his  victorious  armies  to 
the  extremity  of  Scotland, — "  that  the  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice, 
and  Treasurer  should  be  chosen  or  appointed  by  the  community 
of  the  kingdom,"  The  King,  by  the  Chancellor's  advice,  return- 
ed for  answer, — "  I  perceive  you  would  at  your  pleasure  make  your 
King  truckle  to  you  and  bring  him  under  subjection.  "Why  have 
you  not  asked  the  Crown  of  me  also  ?  whilst  at  the  same  time 
you  look  upon  that  as  very  fit  and  necessary  for  yourselves  which 
you  grudge  me  that  am  your  I^ng ;  for  it  is  lawful  for  every  one 
of  you,  as  master  of  his  own  family,  to  fake  in  or  turn  out  what 
servant  he  pleases ;  but  if  I  may  not  appoint  my  Chancellor, 
Chief  Justice  and  Treasurer,  I  will  be  no  longer  yoitr  King  :  yet 
if  they  or  any  other  oiEcers  shall  do  you  any  wrong  or  injustice, 
and  complamt  be  made  of  it  to  me,  you  shall  then  have  some  rea- 
son to  grumble  if  you  are  not  righted."  This  firmness  haxl  such 
Etn  effect,  that  the  Barons  humbly  begged  the  King's  pardon  for 
their  presumption.* 

The  only  other  public  matter  in  which  Lord  Chancellor  Grene- 
field  was  concerned,  was  in  framing  an  answer  to  a  letter  which 
the  Pope  had  written  to  Edward,  remonstrating  with  him  upon  his 
invasion  of  Scotland,  aud  claiming  that  kingdom  as  a  right  be- 
longing to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  his  Holiness  was  gravely  as- 
sured that  "ever  since  the  coming  of  Bmte  and  his  Trojans  into 
this  island,  Scotland  liad  been  under  feudal  subjection  to  the 
Kngs  of  England,  who  had  frequently  made  gift  of  it  to  one  of 
their  subjects,  and  resumed  the  gift  at  their  pleasure."  The  Bar- 
ons of  England,  to  the  number  of  112,  unanunously  concurred  in 
"an  address  to  the  Pope,  devoutly  kissing  his  blessed  feet,"  in 
which  they  told  hi  in  ■'  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Crown  of 
England."  It  is  ciuious  that  although  this  address  was  voted  in 
Parhament  and  appears  on  the  Parliament  Roll,  subscribed  by  all 
the  Barons,  it  is  not  subscribed  by  the  Chancellor  or  any  spiritual 
Peer. 

De  Grenefield  had  great  reason  to  avoid  appearing  too  openly 
in  this  controversy,  and  notwithstanding  his  caution,  he  seems  'o 
have  given  offence  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  On  the  4th  of  Dec- 
ember, 130o,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  his  election ;  but 
although  he  was  not  liable  to  any  reasonable  objection,  the  Pope 
refused  to  allow  his  consecration.  Letters  and  proxies  being  inef- 
fectual, the  Archbishop  elect  resjlved  to  go  in  person  to   Rome; 

*  I  Pari.  Hist,  48,  49. 
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and,  to  show  his  devotedness  to  his  spiritual  duties,  he  absolutely 
resigned  the  office  oi'  Chancellor  before  his  departure. 

The  jonmey  of  the  Ex-chancellor  to  Kome  must  have  been 
very  rapid,  and  the  eaeii^  of  his  personal  application  extraord- 
inary, ior  having  dehvered  up  the  Great  Seal  at  Westminster  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1304,  he  was  consecrated  there  on  the  30th 
of  Januaiy  following, — his  representations  on  the  equity  of  Ids 
case  being  fortified  by  a  present  to  the  Pope  of  9500  marks.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  temporalities  of  the  see  on  the  3Ist  of  March, 
1305 ;  birt  he  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  such  poverty  by  the 
exactions  of  tlie  Court  of  Borne,  that  he  was  twice  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  for  subsistence,  first  by  way 
of  "benevolence,"  and  the  second  time  of  "subsidy."  He  is  cele- 
brated for  his  support  of  the  Knights  Templars,  then  persecuted 
by  the  Pope  and  Philip  of  France.  In  the  year  1311  he  sat  in 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  called  to  quiet  the  disputes  which  then 
agitated  the  church,  and  representing  the  clergy  of  England  he 
was  allowed  precedence  next  after  the  Prince,  Archbishop  of 
Treves.     He  died  in  1315.* 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  De  Greneiield,  when  he  had 
been  sent  on  an  embassy,  Osgodefacy,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
had  acted  as  Keeper  of  the  Seal;  but  on  his  resignation  a  new 
Chancellor  was  appointed, —  William  be  Hamilton,  Dean  of 
York.t 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  being  absent  from  conrt,  the 
,  Great  Seal  was  dehvered  into  the  king's  wardrobe 
1a.  d.  ld04.J  (^  ^g  ^gpj  i^y  j^^  jjg  Burstide  ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January  following  it  was  delivered  to  the  new  Chancellor,  who 
continued  to  hold  it  above  two  years.  Soon  after  he  was  appoint- 
ed there  was  an  admonition  given  to  him  by  the  King  in  full  par- 
liament (probably  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the   Com- 

*  While  ho  was  Chancellor,  the  practice  was  established  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  heing  allowed  iheir  wages.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  writs 
out  of  Chancery  under  the  Great  Seal  were  delivered  to  them,  certifying  iheir  at- 
tendance, and  requiring  tlie  sheritT  by  assessment,  to  raise  the  neCBssary  sum  for 
paying  them —  Holls  of  Parliament,  3H  Edward  I. 

t  Kol.  Clftus.  33  Ed.  I.  m.  22.  "  Master  William  de  Grenefield,  Canon  of  York 
and  the  king's  Chancellor,  being  elected  Archbishop  of  York,  did  in  the  kin^s 
chamber  at  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday  nest  after  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  nativity,  to  wit, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  ihe  thirty-third  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
say  lo  the  king  before  his  council,  tliai  it  behoved  him  to  so  to  Rome  on  the  Thurs- 
day following  relative  to  the  business  of  the  said  election,  and  begged  the  King  to 
ordain  what  waa  to  be  done  wiih  the  Great  Seal ;  and  the  king  than  nominated  and 
elected  William  do  Hamilton,  Dean  of  York,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
and  commanded  the  Archbishop  elect  to  deliver  the  Seal  the  next  day  into  the 
vrordrobe  to  Sir  John  de  Burstide,  lo  remain  there  under  Ihe  seals  of  Sir  Adam 
de  Oagodebey,  &c,,  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Chancellor;  and  the  archbishop 
elect  the  next  day,  at  the  sealing  lime,  delivered  the  Seal  to  the  king  in  bed."  On 
the  I6lh  of  January  following,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  privy  seal  the  Great  Seal  was 
delivered  to  Sir  William  de  Hamilton,  so  chosen  Chancellor,  and  the  same  day 
after  dinner  ho  scaled  a  writ  for  Master  William  de  GreneficlJ,  elect  of  York,  the 
Es-cliancellor.— Rot.  Fat.  33  Ed.  I.  p.  1.  m.  29. 
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mona)  against  granting  letters  of  protection  from  aiiits  to  persons 
nbsent  in  Ireland.* 

In  130C  the  Chancellor  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  famoiis  statute 
"  Dc  Tallagio  non  concedendof,"  framed  in  the  form  of  a  chartei^ 
which  had  become  necessary  from  the  King,  of  his  own  authority, 
having  taken  a  talliage  of  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  ajid 
which  finally  put  an  end  to  the  direct  claim  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  impose  any  tax,  and  drove  those  who,  in  future,  wished  to 
ride  without  a  parhament,  to  resort  to  such  subterfuges  as  "  be- 
nevolences," and  "  ship-money." 

Any  credit  which  De  Hamilton  might  have  had  in  inducing  the 
King  to  agree  (o  this  concession  was  outweighed  by    ^  -„„^  , 

the  disgrace  which  he  allowed  to  be  brought  upon    L  ■     ■  -J 

the  King  and  tlie  nation  from  the  mock  trial  and  murder  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  tried  at  Weatminsterunder  a  commission  ,  ,  „„  riO'^1 
seated  by  an  Enghah  Chancellor,  and  was  executed  L'*'^''*      '  ■  i 

on  Tower  Hill  as  a  traitor,  for  having  defended,  against  a  public 
and  oppressive  enemy,  the  hherties  of  his  native  land  witli  signal 
c;onduct,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  entithng  him  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  class  of  heroes  and  patriots. 

De  Hamilton  did  not  hve  to  see  the  efiect  of  this  barbarous  poli- 
cy in  the  rising  of  tlie  Scottish  nation,  headed  by  Robert  Bruce, — 
aU  ready  again  to  brave  every  danger  in  the  hope  of  freedom  and 
vengeance.  He  died  in  possession  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1307,  while  in  attendance  on  the  King  near  the 
Scottish  border, — not  having  reached  any  higher  dignity  in.  the 
church  than  that  of  Dean  of  York. 

The  Great  Seal  was  found  in  a  purse  sealed  up  under  the  pri- 
vate seal  of  the  deceased  Chancellor.  The  King  immediately  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  bestow  the  vacant  office  on  Ealph  de  Bal- 
dock.  Bishop  of  London,  tlien  in  the  South,  and  p ,  -ti    i  in7  I 

the  following  day,  as  the  Great  Seal  could  not  l-*"-i^  -^'  iJli/.| 
be  personally  dehvered  to  him,  his  appointment  was  made  out  in 
the  following  form  : — 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, and  Dnkc  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  Treasurer  or  his  deputy,  and 
t3  the  Barons  of  oun  E^.(,hc^ucr  health.  Forasmuch  as  William 
de  Hartulton  who  m  as  oui  Chancellor  is  now  with  God,  we  corn- 
mind  and  ordain  that  the  Bishop  of  London  be  our  Chancellor, 
and  that  be  come  ■without  delay  to  liOndon  to  our  said  Exchequer 
t>  receive  m  jourjrcscuce  oui  Great  Seal,  which  we  now  send 
thither  by  our  dear  ckrks  Adam  de  Osgodeby,  Master  John  de 
C  aon  and  Kobert  dc  Bardcllcy      We  command  you  that  you  cause 

*  but  Pirl  3STi\   i      McmornDdom  qnolvj.flia  April  a,  33.    Doni  inns  Res 
n  pleno  parlmniLnti)  sao  opod  WcBtm  inhil  uic  Wilhilmo  de  Hiiinilton,  Cancella- 
rio  'uo  ne  de  cetcro  conctJit  nli  ni  lilei  aa  Reg  s  de  proleflione  in  Hibn. 
t  3*  E(i.  t.    2in«t.  .^.'H.    Its  gen<iincooss  has   been  quesiionciJ,— without  6uffl- 
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the  said  Seal  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Bishop,  and  that  you  re- 
ceive from  him  the  oath  of  office  belonging  to  the  said  office. 
Given  under  our  Privy  Seal  at  Cornhill  the  21st  day  of  April,  in 
the  35th  year  of  our  reign."* 

"  Hereupon  on  the  vi^  of  the  Ascension  next  following,  Ralph 
DE  Baldock,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  before 
William  de  Carleton,  Baxon  of  the  Exchequer,  Deputy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  King's  Treasurer,  then  with 
the  King  in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  before  the  other  Barons,  and 
also  Roger  de  Braban^on,  the  King's  Justiciary  for  Pleas  before 
the  King  himself,  and  Ralph  de  Hingham,  Justiciary  of  the  Bench, 
took  the  oath  well  and  faithfully  to  demean  himself  in  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  and  the  impressions  of  the  private  seals  with  which 
the  purse  containing  the  Great  Seal  was  guarded,  being  broken,  it 
was  taken  therefrom  and  dehvered  to  the  said  Ralph  de  Baldock, 
to  be  kept  by  him  as  Chancetlor."t 

De  Baldock,  by  industry  and  ability,  had  reached  his  present 
high  station  from  an  obscure  origin.  He  studied  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learning  of  the  times. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  "  Annals  of  the  English  Nation,"  a  work  which 
was  praised  in  his  lifetime,  although  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Wlien  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  he  gained  great  fame  by  the 
splendid  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  his  cost,  and  it  wris  on 
this  occasion  that  the  immense  collection  of  ox  skulls  were  dug 

I,  which  fortified  the  tradition  that  here  had  stood  a  great  temple 

[■  Diana. 

Having  received  the  Great  Seal  he  remained  stationary,  devot- 
ing himself  to  his  official  duties,  till  news  reached  London  of  the 
death  of  the  King.  Edward,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  was 
marching  for  Scotland  to  take  vengeance  for  the  defeat  which 
his  General,  Aymer  de  Valence,  had  sustained  from  Robert  Bruce, 
and  (as  he  hoped)  ffiiaUy  to  subjugate  the  Scottish  nation  ;  but  he 
sickened  and  died  at  Burgh  on  Sands,  near  Carlisle,  on  the  7th  of 
July  1307,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  35th  of  his  reign. 
In  the  present  day  such  an  event  as  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
would  be  known  in  a  few  hours  all  over  the  kingdom ;  but  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  days  the  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  I.  did 
not  reach  the  Chancellor  in  London,  who  down  to  the  25tli  of 
July,  continued  to  seal  writs  as  usual,  unconscious  that  a  new 
reign  had  commenced.  Letters  of  Privy  Seal  were  then  receiv- 
ed from  the  new  King,  ordering  that  his  father's  seal  should  be 
sent  to  him  under  the  seal  of  the  Chancellor,  and  accordingly  he 
received  it  into  his  own  hands  at  Carlisle,  on  the  2d  of  Atrgust.t 
His  eagerness  to  change  the  Chancellor  in  whom  his  father  had 
confided,  showed  that  the   influence  of  personal  favourites  was 

»  Pas.  Commun.  35  F.il.  1.    Kot.  46. 

t  Hot.  Pin.  35  Ed   1.  m.  1.     Eot.  Pat,  36  Ed.  !.  m.  1. 

t  Rot.  Fill.  I  EtI,  2.  m.  11. 
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already  felt,  and  was  a  prelude  to  his  own  misfortunes  and  the 
disgrace  which  he  brought  upon  the  coimtrj'. 

Be  Baldock,  freed  from  the  cares  of  office,  spent  the  remainder 
ol  his  days  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  services  of  relistion 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1313.  ^ 

Although  we  have  no  trace  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chancellors 
of  Edward  I.,  we  know,  from  recent  discoveries  in  the  Tower  of 
Loudon,  that  they  exercised  important  judicial  functions,  both  in 
the  Eng  s  council  and  in  their  own  court,  where  they  sometimes 
had  the  assistance  of  others,  and  sometimes  sat  alone  No  case 
of  importance  was  heard  in  the  Council  when  the  Chancellor  was 
absent ;  and  cases  were  referred  by  the  Council  for  his  considera- 
tion m  Chancery,  either  by  himself,  or  with  the  advice  of  specifi- 
ed persons  whom  he  was  to  summon  to  assist  him.  Sometimes 
the  subject  of  these  suits  was  such  as  would  now  only  be  taken 
cogmsance  of  m  courts  of  common  law,  — as  disturbance  of  right 
of  pasture; — but  others  were  of  a  nature  that  would  now  be 
properly  considered  in  a  court  of  equity,  — as  assignment  of  dower 
a  discovery  of  facts  by  the  examination  of  the  defendant  and 
the  exercise  of  the  visitatorial  power  of  the  Chancellor  represent- 
mg  the  Sovereign. 

All  writers  who  have  touched  upon  our  juridical  history  have 
lughly  extolled  the  legal  improvements  which  distinguished  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  without  giving  the  slightest  credit  for  them  to 
any  one  except  the  King  himself;  but  if  he  is  to  be  denominated 
the  English  Justinian,  it  should  be  made  known  who  were  the 
Tnbonians  who  were  employed  by  him  :  and  the  English  nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Chancellors,  who  must  have  framed 
and  revised  the  statutes  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  judicial 
system,  —  who  must,  by  explanation  and  argument,  have  obtained 
ior  them  the  sanction  of  Pai-liament,  —  and  who  must  have  watch- 
ed over  their  construction  and  operation  when  they  first  passed 
into  law.  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  succeed  in  doing  tardy  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Eobert  Bumel,  decidedly  the  first  in  this  class,  and  if 
I  attract  notice  to  his  successors,  who  walked  in  his  footsteps.  To 
them,  too,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  treatises  entitled 
"Feta*"  and  "Enttont,"  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
at  the  request  of  the  King,  and  which,  though  inferior  in  style  and 
arrangement  to  Bracton,  are  wonderful  performances  for  such  an 
age,  and  make  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  who  are  be- 
wildered in  the  midst  of  an  immense  legal  library,  envy  the  good 

*Fle1a"mnalhaYe  been  written  after  tlie  Ihirieenlh  jenr  of  (lie  King,  Bcfl  not 
much  later;  for  it  frequently  quotes  the  slatuie  of  Weslmiuster  tho  second,  with- 
out rea-rring  o  the  latter  statutes  of  the  reigu.  The  title  is  taken  from  its  having 
beet)  wntten  in  thn  Fleet  PnBnn.  ° 

t  Britlon  has  been  attributed  to  John  Breton,  Bishop  of  Hereford :  but  this  can- 
not h.  ^,r»„t,  for  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  King,  ntid  the  Treatise  quotes, 
.),f.  ,h,rt«.,n.l,      T.  ... ,...  .-ample  of  wrilmg  Uv,  books  in  French 
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fortune  of  their  predecessors,  wlio,  in  a  few  manuscript  volumes, 
copied  by  their  own  hand,  and  constantly  accompanying  them, 
could  speedily  and  clearly  discover  all  that  was  known  on  every 
point  that  might  arise. 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  civil  strife  and  national  mis- 
ibrtiine  suspended  all  improvement  and  when  a  career  of  faction 
and  violence  terminated  in  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the 
Sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


It  is  not  certainly  known  from  records  or  otherwise,  how  the 
young  King  disposed  of  the  Great  Seal  from  the  time  when  he 
received  it  at  Carlisle  till  his  return  to  London  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1307.  He  probably  carried  it  with  liim  into  Scotland  in 
the  short  and  ingtorions  campaign  which  he  then  made  in  that 
country,  —  forgetting  alike  what  the  exigencies  of  justice  requir- 
ied  in  his  own  dominions,  and  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father 
to  lead  on  the  expedition  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  never  lo  de- 
sist till  he  had  reduced  the  Scottish  nation  to  complete  subjection. 
From  the  hour  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  betrayed  an  utter 
incapacity  for  government,  and  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  all 
serious  business.  He  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  appointed 
neither  Chancellor  nor  Keeper  of  the  Seal.  He  retreated  without 
striking  a  blow,  —  disbanded  his  army,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  conferring  power  and  places  on  his  favourite.  Piers  Gaeston.* 

Wliilst  the  Barons,  from  the  beginning,  showed  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  the  advancement  of  this  upstart,  John  de  Langton, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  been  Chancellor  in  the  late  reign, 
formed  a  coalition  with  him,  and  in  recompense  was  restored  to 
his  former  office.  It  was  thought,  even  by  the  Gascon  youth 
himself,  that  it  would  have  been  too  gi-eat  an  outrage  at  once  to 
have  made  him  Chancellor,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  ere 
long  intrusted  with  the  Seal  as  Keeper. 

The  two  years  during  which  John  de  Langton  was  now  Chan- 
cellor, were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  disputes  between  the  King 
and  the  Barons  on  account  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  foreign 
favourite. 

Edward  continued  occasionally  to  find  a  respite  beyond  sea  from 
the  factious  proceedings  of  his  native  subjects.     In  the  beginning 
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of  1308,  going  to  Aquitaine,  he  left  the  Chancellor  guardian  of  the 
realm,  and  deliversd  to  him  a  new  aeal  to  be  used  for  certain 
necessary  purposes.  The  Great  Seal  was  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  Wilham  Melton,  the  King's  secretary,  who  accompanied 
him.  On  Edward's  return,  the  ChanceUor  delivered  to  him  the 
Sea]  which  had  been  in  use  during  his  absence,  and  the  King  de- 
livered back  to  the  ChanceUor  the  Great  Seal  which  he  had  carri- 
ed with  him  abroad.* 

Soon  after,  the  King  paid  a  short  visit  to  Boulogne,  when  the 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  accompanied  him,  for  Piers  Gaveston 
was  left  with  a  aeal  to  be  used  for  the  sealing  of  writs  and  other 
necessary  business.  In  the  Close  Roll  we  have  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  seal  was  dealt  with 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  King's  retum.f 

Edward  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  taking  the  Seal  into 
his  own  custody,  and  using  it  without  any  responsible  adviser 
Thus,  on  the  13lh  of  June,  1308,  at  the  New  Temple  in  London, 
the  Bishop  elect  of  Worcester,  the  Treasurer,  ordered  the  Chan- 
cellor, pursuant,  he  said,  to  the  verbal  commands  he  had  received 
from  the  King,  ia  send  the  Great  Seal  to  Windsor  by  Adam  de 
Osgodebey,— which  was  accordingly  done,— and  it  remained  with 
the  King  till  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when  it  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Chancellor  in  London.  In  tliis  interval, 
by  the  personal  command  of  the  King,  was  sealed  '■*""■  ^^^^i 
the  patent  appointing  Gaveston  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  contrary 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  Parlianient.t 

In  May,  1310,  John  de  Langton  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
storm  raging  against  him  and  the  favourite.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  Parliament,  which,  being  backed  by  an  armed  force, 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  praying  that  Edward  would  dismiss 
his  ministers,  and  devolve  on  a  junto  the  whole  authority  of  the 
'^■■"■""1,  with  power,  for  a  limited  time,  to  enact  ordinances  for  tho 


Gaveston  was  banished,  and  Langton,  resigning  the  Great  Seal, 
rerired  to  his  bishopric*       He  did  not  again  mix  with  the  factious 

•  EoL  CI.  1  Ed.  2-  m.  7. 

t  "  Whereupon  Willimn  de  Melton,  rontroUer  of  the  King's  wardrobe,  came  and 
bronght  into  rho  Exchequer  Ihe  King's  seal  need  in  England  al  tbe  limc  when  the 
King  was  in  foreign  parts  ;  which  Seal  was  used  for  sealing  llie  writs  that  issued 
QUI  of  the  King's  Chancery  in  England,  ac  that  time  under  the  teste  of  Peter  de 
Gavcsloii,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  then  the  King's  lieutenant  in  England,  and  the  said 
Seal  being  in  a  bag  or  purse  of  white  leather,  sealed  with  the  Privy  Seal  of  John 
cle  Langton,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chnneellor  of  England,  was  bj  him  deliTered 
in  at  the  Exchequer  in  ihe  presence  of  the  Chanceiior  of  the  same  Exchequer,  and 
the  Barons  and  the  Hemembrancer.  And  straightwny  the  said  Seal,  being  in  Uie 
purse  so  scaled  np,  was  delivered  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  kept 
in  the  King's  treasniy,"  &p.— Hil.  Com.  1  Ed.  2.    Rot.  40  b.   Matld.  Exch.  Bl,  S2. 

J  See  Mem.  in  CI  It.  1  Ed.  2.,  which  the  Chancellor  is  supposed  to  have  enter- 
ed to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered  answerable  for  Gavoston's  appoint. 

J  Maj  n,  1310. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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disputes  which  long  contiiiiicd  to  convulse  the  kingdom.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  reached  power,  but,  as  far  as  he  thought  consistent  witli  the 
safety  of  his  tenure  of  it,  disposed  to  promote  beneficial  meas- 
ures, and  to  restrain  irregularities  and  excesses  in  the  government. 
Having  assisted  the  zeal  of  the  first  Edward  for  the  public  good, 
he  continued,  while  he  remained  in  ofiice,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
mitigate  the  son's  evil  propensities,  which  at  last  produced  conse- 
quences so  tragical.  Lord  Coke  relates  the  following  anecdote, 
to  show  that  "  this  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was  of  a  great 
spirit,  and  feared  not  the  face  of  great  men  in  that  dangerous  time 
to  do  that  which  he  ought.  Earl  Warren,  though  married  to  the 
King's  niece,  carried  off"  the  Countess  of  Lancaster  from  her  hus- 
band to  his  castle  of  Ryegate,  in  Suney,  and  there  lived  with  her 
in  open  advoutry.  Langton,  as  Bishop  of  Chichester,  according 
to  his  ofiice  and  duty,  called  the  said  Earle  Warren  in  question 
for  the  said  shameful  oiFence,  and  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ex- 
communicated him  for  the  same ;  in  revenge  whereof,  the  Earle 
adding  a  new  offence  to  the  old,  came  with  many  of  his  followers, 
weaponed  for  the  purpose,  towards  the  Bishop  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him;  but  the  Bishop  being  well  attended  with  gentlemen 
and  other  his  household  servants  issued  out,  and  not  only  manful- 
ly defended  himself  against  that  barbarous  attempt,  but  valiantly 
overcame  the  Earle,  and  laid  him  and  his  gallants  in  prison :  ar- 
maque  in  armatos  sumerejura  sinunt."*. 

For  some  time  after  Langton's  resignation  of  the  Great  SeEl 
there  was  great  difficulty  as  to  the  disj>osal  of  it.  As  the  person 
holding  it  necessarily  came  so  much  into  the  royal  presence,  eveU 
the  Barons  felt  a  delieacy  in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  King.  For  about  two  months  it  re- 
mained in  the  custody  of  Ingelard  de  Warleght,  with  power  merely 
to  seal  writs  with  it  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
three  persons  specified;  and  then  Osgodebey,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  held  it  for  a  short  time  under  similar  restrictions,  t 
r  1310  1        At  last,  on  the    6th  of  July,  a  compromise  took 

<■  '     '  J    place,  and  Walter  Reynolds  was  declared   Chan- 

cellor 5,  he  having  on  the  occasion  advanced  1000?.,  said  to  have 
been  lent  to  the  King,  hut  probably  divided  between  the  King  and 
the  Barons. 

Reynolds,  by  his  parts  and  address,  had  gained  the  favour  of 
that  discerning  prince,  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  son, 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  cannot  he  held 
accountable  for  the  defective  character  or  conduct  of  his  royal 
pupil,  who,  though  he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  inherited 


of  his  tflsto  as  well  aa  of  his  magii.iiLcui;^. 

f  Rol.  CI,  4  Ed.  2  M.  6.  i  Rot.  CI.  4  Ed.  S.  M.  26.  §  Ibid 


•  2  Inst.  674.    He  died   9ih  July,  1337,  and   he  was  bnried  in  the   cathedral  of 
Chicheater,  under  the  great  sctiili  window,  which  remains  to  this  day  s  monament 

§  Ibid. 
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great  talents  from  both  his  parents,  was  by  nature  of  an  under- 
standing narrow,  frivolous,  and  incapable  of  cultivation  or  correc- 
tion. Edivard  was  nevertheless  attached  to  his  preceptor,  in  spite 
of  profiting  so  httle  by  his  tuition,  and  was  much  gratified  by  the 
forbearance  of  the  Barons  in  allowing  one  he  loved  to  hold  the 
ofiioe  which  was  substantially  in  their  gift, 

E«ynolds  continued  Chancellor  till  the  28th  of  September,  1311, 
having  twice  during  that  time  given  the  Seal  to  be  kept  by  Osgo- 
debey,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;— once  when  he  attended  the  King 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  the  second  time  when  he  went  t« 
assist  at  a  general  council  of  the  western  church  held  at  Vienne, 
in  "Dauphiny.  Soon  after  his  return  he  resigned  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  or,  more  properly,  he  was  driven  from  it  by  the  dis- 
putes between  the  King  and  the  Barons,  which  now  raged  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  Edward  had  the  indiscretion  to  recall 
Gaveston,  and  again  to  load  him  with  favours  at  court.  This 
proceeding  excited  such  general  disgust,  that  he  was  compeUed  to 
agree  to  an  act,  to  confer  permanently  upon  a  committee  of  Par- 
liament the  power  of  appointing  to  all  the  great  offices  of  state ; — 
and  Gaveston  being  taken  prisoner,  his  head  was  struck  off  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the   Barona,  for  expediting 
judicial  business,  arranged  that  the  Great   Seal 
should   remain   with  the   Master  of  the  Rolls,     y™^  l^,  1312.] 
Twice  the  King  got  possession  of  it;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
it  to  the  same  custody. 

The  unpopular  favourite  being  put  to  death,  the  Barons  became 
more  moderate,  and  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  nation  against  a 
parliamentary  commission  for  carrying  on  the  government,  which, 
in  experience,  had  always  been  found  to  aggravate  the  confusion 
whence  it  had  arisen. 

A  settlement  accordingly  took  place,  upon  the  understanding 
that  there  should  not,  for  the  present,  be  a  Chancellor,  but  that  the 
King  should  appoint  a  Keeper  to  do  aU  the  duties  of  the  office, 
under  the  superintendence  of  three  persons,  to  be  named  by  the 
Barons. 

Walter  Reynolds  was  the  new  Keeper*,  and  he  is  a  singular 
instance  of  a  person  holding  tlie  Great  Seal  with    ,^ 
the   title   after   having   held  it  as  "  Chancellor,"    ^      '^-  "'  ^■*^'^'J 
while  there  are   very  many  instances  of  a  person  holding  it  aa 
"  Chancellor"  after  having  held  it  as  "  Keeper." 

Reynolds  was  translated  from  Worcester  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, by  Papal  permission,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1313;t  but  he 
had  a  keen  controversy  for  this  dignity  with  Thomas  Cobham, 
Dean  of  Salisbury.     He  at  last  prevailed,  and,  in  April,  1314,  he 

•  Rot.  CI.  6  Ed.  a.  m.  2S. 

1  In  December,  1313,  Edward  went  on  a  pilgrldinge  lo  a  statue  of  Onr  Lady 
at  Boulogne,  still  fiimoua.  During  his  absence,  the  Great  Seal  remained  in  the 
custody  of  the  Archbishop  elect— E.  CI.  7  Ed,  3. 
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was  installed  in  the  archbishopric  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. He  still  continued  Keeper,  with  the  same  restrictions ;  the 
Great  Seal  being  deposited  in  a  purse,  under  the  seals  of  the 
superintendents,  and,  after  each  day's  sealing,  restored  to  the 
purse  in  their  presence. 

Intestine  feuds  now  ceased  for  a  time,  that  the  nation  might 
t  Itl4  1   ^^^^   vengeance  on  the  Scots,  who  not  only  had  re- 

l*"  "■  ''   conquered  their   own   country,   but,   under    Eobert 

Bruce,  had  made  successful  imroads  into  England,  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  northern  counties.  The  Barons,  for- 
getting their  paltry  differences  about  the  appointment  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, raUied  round  Edward,  and  he  marched  to  the  fronrier  with 
a  well-equipped  army,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  expedition  ended  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bannockbiira,  the  greatest  defeat  which  England  has  sustained 
since  the  Norman  conquest. 

According  to  the  English  authorities,  ■which  I  think  may  be  re- 
I  T  ia    i^ij  1    ^^^  upon,  no  one  had  attended  the  King  to  the 

[JUBE  IB,  ldi4.j  jjprtj^5^g  Chancellor  or  Keeper;  but  Hume  of 
Goldscroft,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland  and  of  the  House  of 
Douglas,"  relates  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  among  the  slain,  and 
thai  the  Great  Seal  being  taken  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was 
restored  to  the  English  by  Eobert  Bruce.*  Reynolds,  who  had 
probably  remained,  with  the  Great  Seal,  in  London,  went  to  York 
to  be  present  at  the  Parhament,  or  rather  Council  of  the  prelates 
and  nobUity,  which  Edward  called  on  his  arrival  there,  after  his 

firecipitate  flight.  However,  the  nation  was  in  such  consternation 
irom  their  late  calamity,  that  no  business  was  conducted  at  this 
assembly  except  the  exchange  of  the  wife  of  Eobert  Bruce  against 
some  English  prisoners  of  war. 

E«ynolds  did  not  long  retain  the  Great  Seal  after  his  return  to 
the  South,  having  finaUy  resigned  it  on  the  26tli  of  September, 
1314. 

*  "  The  English  king  did  bring  into  the  Held  all  that  he  was  able  to  make- 
not  only  of  English,  bnt  of  his  beyond-sea  dominions ;  neither  of  Ihose  that  were 
his  own  snbieeta  only,  but  he  w»s  also  aided  and  assisted  by  his  friends  and  con- 
federates inTlanders,  Holland,  Zeuland,  Brabant,  Pioardy,  GasfOny,  Kormmidj, 
Gnienne,  Bullonois,  and  Bonrdeaux;  of  these  and  of  hb  own  conn  try  men  he  had 
in  all  160,000,  intending  to  have  exterminated  tlie  whole  nation  uf  Scoots,  with  so 
confident  a  presnmplion  of  victory,  that  he  bronftht  wiUi  bitn  a  Carmelite  friar  (n 
poet  according  to  the  time)  to  eommit  his  triumph  lo  writing.  He  was  defeated 
by  30,000,  or  35,000  at  the  most  (as  nil  agree),  and  that  in  a  plain  and  open  field, 
where  there  was  slain  of  his  men  50,000."  "  The  Carmelile  also  changed  his 
note,  singing  their  victory  whose  overthrow  he  came  to  set  forth,  and  chanting 
iheir  discomfiture  whose  praises  he  was  hired  to  proclaim.  He  thus  began  hia 
ditty:— 

"  De  pi  an  eta  cudo  metrum  cum  carmine  nude, 
Risum  detrudo,  dam  tali  thcmnte  lado.'" 
Among  the  slain  he  enumerales  ''Sir  Robert  Norlhbrooke   <I.ord  Keeperof  the 
Broad   Seal)  and  Sir  Ralph   Mortimer,  who  had  married   the  king's  sister."    He 
odds,  "  Mortimer  was  dimitfed  ransomc  free,  and    obtained    the  king's  Broad  Seal 
M  Bml^e's  hands."— pp.  32—35. 
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He  is  much  blamed  for  his  subsequent  conduct.  He  now  took 
part  with  the  Court  of  Eome  in  its  encroachments  on  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  and  be  obtained  no  fewer  than  eight  bulls 
from  the  Pope,  conferring  upon  himself  privileges  and  jruiadio- 
tions  of  a  novel  and  invidious  nature.  But  what  was  much  worse, 
he  took  part  against  the  King,  his  former  pupil,  who  had  treated 
him  with  so  much  personal  kindness,  and  had  exalted  him  to  his 
present  height  of  greatness.  By  abetting  the  proHigate  Queen 
and  her  associates,  he  was  supposed  to  have  hurried  the  unhappy 
Edward  to  a  prison  and  a  grave. 

The  Ex-chancellor  became  more  superstitious  as  he  became 
more  unprincipled,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  i'ear,  because 
the  Pope  had  threatened  him  with  spiritual  censures  for  having 
somewhat  irregularly  consecrated  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
with  a  view  to  please  the  Queen  and  her  favormte. 

While  he  was  Chancellor  there  was  pubhshed  an  ordinance  by 
the  King,  relating  to  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  which  shows  that  the 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  was  still  considered  chief  of  the 
Chapel  lloyal,  and  bound  to  see  that  it  was  provided  with  proper 
ornaments.* 

On  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  de  Sandale,  then  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
declared  Chancellort,  and  held  the  office  near  four  years.  He 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  speedily  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester. 

He  was  present  at  the  parliament  held  at  Lincoln  on  the  asth  of 
January,  1315,  and  superintended  the  judicial  .^  „-  iiui 
business  there  transacted  —  when  the  Justices  1°^^"^-  ■^°'  i-^^'l-J 
of  both  Benches  brought  in  briefs  of  sneh  matters  as  were  prop- 
erly determinable  in  parliamcntj  ;  but  the  King  himself  declared 
the  cause  of  the  summons  to  be  for  advice  and  assistance  against 
the  Scots. 

During  almost  the  whole  time  he  was  Chancellor,  there  were 

•  "  Et  le  Chauncelor  de  Eoy,  qui  quil  soil,  par  eoe  quil  est  chef  de  la  Cbapele 
nostre  Stignour  le  Roj  face  eheatna  an  un  tour  illoeges  sll  puil,  pur  congie  de 
nosWe  Seignour  te  Roy  pur  veer  que  la  dite  Chapele  (i.  e.  de  Wjndesor)  soil  aer- 
vie  dee  ornemenU,"  &o  — Evl.  Append,  ad  Placf  P,  p.  535.    Anno  6  Ed.  2, 

t  Rot,  CI.  7  Ed.  2.  m,  7. 

1  An  order  was  made  by  the  Lords  that  the  Chiiiicellor  and  the  other  judgeu 
should  lay  before  putiainenl  llie  cases  pending  in  their  courts,  which  thty  cannot 
decide  without  parliament — Rolls,  i  350.  By  another  order  mada  at  this  parlia- 
ment, WB  hare  great  light  thrown  »pon  (he  history  of  proxies  in  the  House  of 
Lords  "  Et  injanctnin  fuic  Johi.  de  Sandale,  Cancelliir  quod  ipse  rcciperet  procm- 
aloria  et  excnsationcs  PrekConim  et  alioram  summonitoruni  ad  dictum  pariiamen- 
tmn  el  non  venientitim  et  quod  ipse  ac  alii  quos  Dns.  Rexsidi  associarei,  eaex- 
aminaret  et  exrusationes  snflicienles  alloRBreni,  dum  tamcn,  excnsantcs  Procura- 
tores  herent  snfBcientcs  :  et  quod  pomina  non  venientiuni  nee  se  eienantium  uec 
procuratoreg  destinanlinm  Dno.  Regi  referrent,  ila  qnod  ipse  inde  posset  cipere 
qnod  deberet." — Rolls,  v.  2.  p.  850.  Other  entries  show  that  the  attendance  of 
peers  in  early  times  wiis  rery  strictly  enforced,  and  that  all  who  were  absent  with- 
out the  king  s  license  wcra  fined.  But  ilie  King  gave  sucii  as  he  favoured  leave  to 
attend  by  a  proxy,  who  was  at  first  a  stranger,  and  ailerwards  another  peer. 
16* 
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coneuirently  Keepers  of  the  Great  Sea!,  whether  to  assist  or  con- 
trol him,  may  be  doubtful.  In  the  entries  in  the  Rolls,  a  reason 
ia  generally  assigned  for  the  appointment  of  these  Keepers,  —  as 
that  the  Chancellor  was  goiiig-to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  at  Keni!- 
worth  on  the  King's  business,  —or  was  absent  from  Court  about 
his  election  to  his  diocese,  —  or  was  employed  on  a  foreign  mission 
for  the  King. 

De  Sandale  at  last  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Hugh  le  Despen- 
ser,  the  new  favourite,  and  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor on  the  11th  of  June,  1318.  He  lived  in  obscurity  about  two 
years,  and  fortunately  died  before  the  trEinsactions  occurred  which 
brought  such  a  reproach  on  the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

Little  is  to  be  found  respecting  his  character,  conduct,  or  tastes, 
except  that  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  epicure.  In 
the  10th  year  of  the  King's  reign  ( 1316),  he  sent  two  famous  poul- 
terers, Adam  Fitz  Rupert  and  Thomas  de  Duston,  into  divers  parts 
of  the  realm  to  purchase  delicate  poultry  for  his  table,  and  he  for- 
tified them  with  letters  patent  of  intendance  and  safe  conduct  im- 
der  the  Great  Seal,  for  which  he  obtained  a  warrant  under  the 
King's  sign-manuaJ.* 

His  successor  was  John  de  Hotham,  who  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
TT  It  1Q101  Chancellor  by  the  successive  .steps  of  King's 
[JuME  11,  IJIS.J  ciijipiain,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Chancellor  of  that  University,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  pious 
man,  but  of  no  learning ;  yet  he  no^  held  the  office  of  Chancel- 
lor till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1320,  and  he  was  restored  to  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  reign. 

During  his  first  Chancellorship  he  nominally  presided  at  a  par- 
,  Uament  held  at  York,  where  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
[Oct.  l^iy.J  at  the  bead  of  a  military  force,  dictated  ajl  the  laws 
that  were  passed.  One  of  these  was, "  thatthe  Chancellor  should 
make  a  charter  under  the  Great  SeaJ,  absolute  and  without  con- 
dition, pardoning  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  himself,  and  all  such  as 
he  should  by  his  tetters  name  to  the  Chancellor,  of  all  treasons 
against  the  King,  and  otlier  crimes  of  which  they  might  at  any 
time  hitherto  have  been  gwilty."  Here  likewise  a  parhamentary 
sanction  was  given  to  an  indenture  w^hichthe  King  had  been  forc- 
ed to  sign,  providing  that  two  Bishops,  one  Earl,  one  Baron,  nam- 
ed by  parliament,  and  one  Baron  or  Banneret  of  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  acting  in  his  name,  should  be  present  and  re- 
main with  the  King,  to  dehberate  with  and  advise  him  in  due 

*  Adam  filius  Bobeiti  «t  Thomas  de  Dnston,  Prelutarii  venerabilis  Patrie  J  Wya- 
toniensis  Epiei^opi  Caacellarii  liegis,  quoa  idem  Caroellarins  ad  prektriani  pro 
susteatatione  ipsiiia  C'Hneellarii  et  Clericorum  Segie  dc  eadem  Canceliaria  pro- 
denariis  ipsiaa  Canretlarii  cnendain  et  providcnilatn  ad  diieisas  partes  regai 
mittat,  habent  lileras  Scgia  aronilua  baJJivis  ei  fidelibus  snis,  quod  eisdem  prc- 
letsriis  in  priemiesis  intendenies  sint  ct  respondents  quoeiens  el  quando  Sec.,  per 
Bnum  annum  duraluraa.  T,  B.  spud  Wesun.  prime  die  Junii.  — Pat,  10  Ed.  2, 
part  ii.  m.  10. 
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iriaiinej',  —  and  it  was  ordered  that  this  indenture  should  be  carried 
by  the  Chancellor  to  the  Chancery,  and  enrolled  there  * 

While  De  Hotham  continued  Chancellor,  it  -s  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  to  be  considered  the  minister  of  the  King  or  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  There  are  three  different  entries  in  the 
Close  Eoll  of  his  going  from  court,  being  sent  by  the  King  to  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  in  bis  absence;  but  the  object  of  these  missions  must 
have  been  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  haughty  Baron,  who 
was  now  master  of  the  kingdom. 

A  new  parliament  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1320,  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  still  maintaining  his  ascendancy, —  when  De  Hotham, 
disgusted  with  the  irksomeness  of  his  position,  or  frightened  by 
the  perils  that  were  thickening  round  all  who  were  connected  with 
the  Court,  resigned  his  office  of  Chancellorf,  and  withdrew  from 
secular  affairs  till  Edward  III  was  placed  on  the  tlirone. 

The  new  Chancellor  was  John  de  Salmon,  Bishop  of  Norwicht, 
who  is  statedin  tlie  Close  Eoll  to  have  been 
"made  in  full  parHament,"  meaning,  I  presume,  t  ■  "'  '^^^J 
by  the  body  of  the  Barons,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster, — the  authority  of  the  committee,  which  he  ruled  by  Ms 
proxy,  being  suspended  while  parliament  was  sitting,  —  although 
in  ordinary  times  a  creation  in  "full  parliament"  only  means  an 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  presence  of  the  three  es- 
tates of  the  realm,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solemnity,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  object  of  the  royal  favour. 

There  was  now  an  interval  of  tranquiUity  in  England,  and  the 
Chancellor  went  to  France  with  the  King,  who  was  summoned  to 
do  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  Great  Sea!  was  not 
carried  abroad  with  the  King  as  had  been  usual,  but  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  close  in  some  secure  place  during  his  absence,  and  the 
little  seal  which  had  been  before  used  when  the  King  was  absent 
in  France,  was  to  be  again  used  in  England  while  he  remained 
abroad.  The  Chancellor  sealed  up  the  Great  Seal  and  delivered 
it  to  the  King,  and  gave  the  bttie  seal  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
to  be  assisted  by  Eobert  de  Bardeley  and  William  de  Clyffi  He 
returned  to  England  in  about  two  months,  when  the  Great  Seal 
was  restored  to  him. 

Ho  was  soon  after  absent  from  court  visitmg  his  diocese,  and 
he  made  a  journey  to  Uie  marches  of  Scotland  on  a  pubhc  embassy 

•  1  Pari.  Hiat.  65.  ■(  gad  Jan.  1320. 

t  Rot.  Clans.  13  Ed.  2.  m.  9.  It  is  there  stated  ihat  the  King  bad  commanded 
Hotham  not  (o  exefiueany  mandate  uniler  the  Gieat  Seal,  in  consequence  of  the 
mesnagfls  of  any  peiion  of  whatever  vank  who  might  come  lo  himin  liis  Majesty's 
name,  QiikiLS  he  had  yevhally,  or  under  the  Privy  Seal  declared  lo  him  bis 
pleasure  thereupon  ;  that  on  the  28d  of  January,  ia20,  the  Chancellor  delirered 
tho  Great  Seal  lo  tlie  King  at  York,  who  with  hia  own  hands  placed  it  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  tut   subsequently  intrusted  it  lo  tliree  clerks   in  Ciianceiy,  and  on  the 
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on  wliich  occasions,  by  his  appointment,  the  Master  of  tiie  Rolls 
held  the  Great  Seal  and  acted  for  him ;  bnt  in  the  end  of  July, 
1321,  being  grievously  indisposed,  he  surrendered  the  Great  Seal 
to  the  King,  that  his  majesty  might  dispose  of  it  as  to  him  should 
seem  good.  The  King  forthwith  sent  it  by  Richard  Camel,  his 
Chamberlain,  to  the  Qneen,  with  directions  that  it  should  remain 
in  her  custody,  and  that  she  should  dehver  it  daily  to  the  Masterof 
the  RoUa  who  should  return  it  to  her  after  each  day's  sealing.  Im- 
mediately on  the  Queen's  receiving  it,  she  deliveredit  to  the  Lady 
EUzabeth  de  Montibus,  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  casket,  and  every  day  on  which  the  seal  was  required  for  use, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  or 
the  liady  Elizabeth,  and  returned  it  to  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
,j  13211  c^^fitwhen  the  sealingwas  finished.*     But  I  can- 

<•  '  ''  notfairly  include  Queen  IsabeUamore  than  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  de  Montibus  in  my  list  of  "  Keepers,"  whose  lives  are 
to  be  written,  aa,  unlike  Queen  Eleanor's  her  functions  were 
merely  ministerial ;  she  had  no  commission,  and  she  was  not  in- 
trusted with  any  portion  of  judicial  power.  I  am  not  permitted, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  enliven  my  tedious  narrative  by  entering 
into  the  details  of  her  character  or  her  actions  —  spirit,  her  enter- 
prise, her  deadly  antipathies,  her  guilty  loves,  her  share  in  her 
husband's  murder,  or  her  punishment  by  her  heroic  son. 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Queen  restored  the  Great  Seal  to 
the  King,  and  it  remained  a  considerable  time  in  his  own  keeping ; 
his  majesty  intrusting  it  daily  to  persons  who  were  to  use  it,  and 
receiving  it  back  from  them  after  each  day's  sealing.  At  the  end 
of  some  months  De  Salmon,  who  was  still  considered  Chancellor, 
having  recovered  his  health,  returned  to  Court  and  resumed  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  now  took  a  decided  part  against  tlie  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who, 
become  generally  odious  by  his  violent  and  arbitrsuy  conduct,  had 
raised  the  staniterd  of  revolt.  The  King,  acting  by  the  Chancel- 
lor's advice,  displayed  more  energy  and  conduct  at  this  junctiire 
than  during  any  ottier  part  of  his  reign.  Suddenly  collecting  an 
army,  he  marched  against  tlie  rebels,  took  their  castles,  dispersed 
their  forces,  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Lancaster,  tried  him 
by  a  court-^Tiartial,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  instant  csecu- 

But  the  Chancellor  in  vain  attempted  to  prevail  on  Edward  to 
FMarch  22  1322  1  ^^Si^  *  "^'"'  P^^  "^  government,  on  the  prinoi- 
L  ■         ■'  pie  of  an  impartial  administralion  of  justice  to 

all  his  siibjects.  'The  banished  Spensers  were  recalled  and  load- 
ed with  new  favours.  Not  only  were  the  forfeitures  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party  bestowed  upon  them,  but  to  enrich  them,  royalist 
barons  were  stripped  of  manors  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  an- 

*  Cl,  Eol.  15  Ed.  2. 
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cestors,  and  the  insolence  of  die  younger   Spenser  was  enflamed 
l)y  success  to  a  pitch  insujiportable  to  all  who  approached  him. 

The  Chancellor,  although  he  had  not  opposed  the  recall  of  the 
Spensers,  whose  banishment  had  taken  place  under  an  arbitrary 
ordinance  of  the  Barons,  in  which  neither  the  Prelates  nor  the 
Commons  had  concurred,  strenuously  resisted  the  influence  they 
were  now  acquiring,  and  their  illegal  acta  in  the  King's  name. 
Finding  his  resistance  ineffectual,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  polit- 
ical life,  and  his  resignation  was  hastened  by  a  severe  recurrence 
of  his  former  malady.  He  finally  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1323.*  He  died  on  tlie  6th  of  July,  1325,  without  hav- 
ing violated  his  purpose  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  by  his  biographer  for  having  built  the 
hall  and  chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Nor\vich,  and  for  having 
settled  a  maintenance  for  four  priests  there  to  pray  for  the  pardon 

The  Spensers  now  for  a  time  carried  every  thing  their  own  way 
without  Uie  slightest  check  to  their  authority,  and  they  appointed 
for  Chancellor  one  on  whose  fidehty,  pHancy,  and  zeal  they  entire- 
ly rehed,  Robert  de  Baldock,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

Dreadful  storms  were  impending,  but  such  tranquillity  prevailed 
for  a  brief  space  as  allowed  the  usual  amusements  of  r 
the  King  to  proceed.  It  is  related  that  the  Court  l^' °"  ^^^^'J 
being  at  Windsor,  and  field  sports  going  on  in  which  the  new 
Chancellor  did  not  take  much  delight,  he  obtained  leave  from  the 
King  to  return  home  for  more  suitable  recreation.  Impatient  to 
escape,  he  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  the  King,  while  his  Majesty 
was  engaged  in  hunting ;  and  when  the  chase  was  over,  it  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  William  de  Ayremynne,  then  Keeper  of 
tlie  Privy  Seal.t  From  the  IGthof  November  till  the  12th  De- 
cember the  Chancellor  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  York  to  treat 
with  the  Scots,  dimng  which  time  the  Great  Seal  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Richard  de  Ayremynne,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Wil- 
liam as  Master  of  the  Eolls.t 

Soon  after  his  return  the  troubles  began  which  terminated  fatal- 
ly for  him  as  well  as  his  royal  master.  Those  troubles  were  main- 
ly caused  by  the  misconduct  of  Lord  Chancellor  Baldock,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  profligate  man,  and  to  have  been  un- 
scrupulous in  perverting  the  rules  of  justice,  regardless  of  pubHc 
opinion,  and  reckless  as  to  consequences,  so  long  as  he  gratified 
the  royal  favourites.  It  was  his  maladministration  which  made 
the  nation  blind  to  the  enormity  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  now 
combined  with  Mortimer,  her  paramour,  against  the  King  her  hus- 
band. 

When  she  landed  in  Suffolk  with  her  small  army  from  Holland, 

*  Rot.  Cl.  !7  Ed.  m.  S9,  t  Hot.  CI,  18  Ed.  2.  m.  38. 
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Fa  d  1326]  ^^"^^  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Nor- 
folk,  and  Leicester,  joined  her,  with  all  their  follow- 
ers. Three  Prelates,  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Hereforc!, 
brought  her  both  the  force  of  their  vassals,  and  the  authority  of  their 
character.  She  rallied  all  ranks  round  her  standard  by  the  decla- 
ration "  that  the  sole  purpose  of  her  enterprise  was  to  free  the 
King  and  kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spensers,  and  above 
all  of  their  creature  Lord  Chancellor  Baldock  1" 

Edward,  after  ineffectually  trying  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
I  Oct  13^6  1  ^'^^  ^^  ^""'^  sense  of  duty,  having  departed  for  the 
West,  where  he  vainly  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better 
reception,  the  rage  of  the  populace  broke  out  without  control 
against  him  and  his  ministers.  Having  seized  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, a  loyal  prelate,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  streets, — ^be- 
headed him,  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river  Thames, — they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tower,  in  the  hope  of  there 
finding  the  Chancellor,  whom  they  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  ; 
but  he  had  fled  to  the  King,  carrying  the  Great  Seal  along  with 
him. 

Before  long  Edward  was  a  prisoner  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and 
[Dec  1326  I  *^^  ^'^'^  Spensers  and  Lord  Chancellor  Baldock  fell 
^         ■  ''  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,     Spenser,  the  fath- 

er, without  form  of  trial,  was  immediately  condemned  to  death  by 
the  rebellious  Barons  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  his  head  being  af- 
terwards set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace. 
The  younger  Spenser,  the  great  favourite  of  the  King  and  patron 
of  Baldoct,  was  arraigned  before  Sir  William  Truasel,  a  special 
Justiciar,  and,  without  witness  or  proof  of  any  sort,  sentence  of 
death  was  instantly  pronounced  upon  him.  ITie  learned  Judge's 
address  to  this  prisoner  is  equaDy  bitter  against  the  Chancellor,  and 
shows  how  he  would  have  been  dealt  with  had  he  been  a  lay- 

*■  Hugh,  your  father,  Robert  BalJock,  and  other  false  traitors 
yoiu-  adherents,  taking  upon  you  royal  power,  you  caused  the  King 
to  withdraw  himself,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  realm,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  his  body  and  dishonour  to  him  and  his  people,  feloniously 
taking  with  you  the  treasure  of  the  realm,  contrarj'  to  the  Great 
Charter.  Hugh,  all  the  good  people  of  the  kingdom,  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  by  common  assent  do  award  that  you  are 
found  as  a  thief,  and  therefore  shall  be  hanged,  and  are  found  as  a 
traitor,  and  therefore  shall  be  drawn  and  quartered;  and  for  that 
you  have  been  outlawed  by  the  King  and  by  common  consent, 
and  returned  to  the  Court  without  warrant,  you  shaO  be  beheaded ; 
and  for  that  you  abetted  and  procured  discord  between  King  and 
Queen,  and  others  of  the  realm,  you  shall  be  embowelled  and  your 
bowels  burnt ;  and  so  go  to  your  judgment,  attainted,  wicked 
traitor !  "* 
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Ealdock  being  a  priest,  he  could  not  'B'ith  safety  be  so  suddenly 
despatched ;  but  he  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Herefoid  s  jialace 
in  London,  and  the  populace  weic  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  re- 
minded of  his  misdeeds.  As  his  relentless  enemies  foresaw,  the 
palace  was  broken  open  by  a  notous  mob, — he  was  seized,  and, 
after  many  indignities,  thrown  into  Newgate, — where  he  soon  after 
expired  from  the  cruel  usage  he  had  sustamed  Theie  seems  a 
consideratle  resemblance  between  his  fate  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Chancellor  Jeflreys,  at  a  distance  of  SCO  years ;  but, 
though  not  chargeable  with  the  same  degree  of  craelty,  his  sys- 
tematic perversion  of  justice  had  excited  a  still  greater  degree  of  re- 
sentment against  him,  or  the  rage  of  the  people  would  have  given 
way  to  their  reverence  for  the  sacerdotal  character.  He  had  reach- 
ed no  higher  dignity  in  the  Church  than  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 
When  he  received  the  Great  Seal  a  few  months  before,  he  no 
doubt  confidentiy  expected  that  he  should  long  hold  it,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  primacy. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1326,  the  King  having  gone  away  with 
Hugh  le  Despenser  to  Ireland,  and  left  the  realm  without  any  gov- 
ernment, the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  assembled  at 
Bristol,  and  chose  Edward,  the  King's  son.  Gustos  of  the  kingdom 
whilst  his  father  continued  absent.  On  the  same  day  the  Prince 
assumed  the  government,  and  issued  the  necessary  legal  proceed- 
ings under  his  privy  seal,  "because  he  had  no  other  seal  for  the 
purpose." 

"When  the  King  returned  from  Ireland  he  found  himself  already 
dethroned.  The  Queen  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  supreme 
power.  She  kept  her  husband  in  close  confinement,  hypocritically 
pretending  to  lament  his  misfortunes.  She  pretended  to  associate 
the  Prince  her  son  with  herself  in  the  government ;  and  she  con- 
trived to  get  the  Great  Seal  into  her  possession, — which  considera- 
bly facilitated  her  proceedings,  for  less  respect  was  paid  by  the 
multitude  to  the  privy  seal,  which  she  had  hitherto  used. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  sent  to  the  King,  at  Kenilworth, 
with  a  deceitful  message,  to  request  that  he  would  given  such 
directions  respecting  the  Great  Seal,  as  were  neces-    ,  13261 

sary  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  due    '  '     '  '' 

administration  of  justice.  The  King,  without  friend  or  adviser, 
said  he  would  send  the  Seal  to  his  Queen  and  son,  not  only  for 
these  purposes,  but  likewise  for  matters  of  grace.  He  then  hand- 
ed the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  WiUiam  le  Blount,  who,  on  the  30tlv  of 
November,  delivered  it  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince :  but  the 
.  Queen  had  the  uncontrolled  dominion  over  it.  She  pretended  to 
hand  it  over  to  Ayremynne,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  Keeper, 
and  she  employed  it  to  summon  a  parhament  at  Westminster,  in 
her  husband's  name,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him.  According 
to  the  tenour  of  the  writs  under  the  Great  Seal,  tlie  parliament 
was  to  be  held  before  the  King,  if  he  should  be  present;  and  if 
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not,  before  Isabel,  the    Que  en -consort,  and  Edward,  the   King's 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  beginning  to  be  excited  in  favour 
of  the  King,  and  her  scandalous  commerce  with  Mortimer  being 
pubhshed  to  the  world,  she  was  under  some  apprehension  of  a 
counter-revolution ;  but  she  uttered  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  the 
misgoverament  of  the  Sponsors  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Baldock,  to  the  great  injury  of  Holy  Church  and  the  dishonour  of 
the  King  and  his  heirs,  and  she  gathered  a  strong  army  round  her 
to  overawe  the  metropolis. 

At  the  parhament  which  met  on  the  7th  of  January,  1327,  no 
Chancellor  was  present  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
acted  as  Prolocutor,  and  put  the  memorable  question  to  the  as- 
sembled Lords  and  Commons, — "Whether  King  Edward  the 
father,  or  his  son  Edward,  should  reign  over  them?" 

The  articles  against  the  King  contained  no  specific  charge  of 
misrule  to  give  any  colour  to  the  proposed  deposition,  and  no  proof 
was  adduced  in  support  of  them.  Nevertheless,  no  one  ventured 
to  raise  a  voice  in  his  behalf;  and  a-deputation  sent  to  Kerulworth 
extorted  from  him  a  resignation  of  the  Cro-wn.  Then  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trussel,  of  whose  oratory  we  have  had  a  specimen,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Parliament,  renounced  their  allegiance  in  the 
following  form : — 

"  I,  William  Trussel,  procurator  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  bar- 
r  11^7  1    0"^' Ji^cl  otl'®'"  People  in  my  procuracy  named,  hav- 

[A.  D.  -  .\  jjjg  j.^|.  jj^jg  £^jj  ^^^  sufiicient  power,  do  surrender 
and  deliver  up  to  you,  Edward,  heretofore  King  ot  England,  the 
homage  and  fealty  of  the  persons  in  my  procuracy  named,  &c, ; 
and  do  make  this  protestation  in  the  name  of  all  those  that  will 
not,  for  the  future,  be  in  your  fealty  or  allegiance,  nor  claim  to 
hold  any  thing  of  you  as  King,  but  account  you  as  a  private  per- 
son, without  any  manner  of  royal  dignity." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1327,  the  deposition  of  Edward  II  be- 
ing completed,  Edward  III.,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  proclaimed  King,  and  was  supposed  to  begin  his  reign,  al- 
though it  was  not  till  the  2Ist  of  September  following  that,  in 
Berkeley  Castle,  were  heard  the  agonising  shrieks  caused  by  the 
horrid  deed  of  Gournay  and  Montravers. 

Without  any  formal  appointment  as  Chancellor,  after  the  death 
of  Baldock,  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  acted  in  that  capacity  under  the  Queen.  He  is 
famous  not  only  for  having  conducted  the  proceedings  in  par- 
liament on  the  deposition  of  Edward,  but  for  being  supposed  to 
have  coimselled  his  murder  by  the  equivocal  line  which  he  com- 
posed and  sent  to  his  keepers, 

"  Edivardnm  occidere  nolile  limcrfl  ; — iKiniim  est.  " 
although  he  contended  that  his  words,  by  a  proper  punctuation  or 
pause,  conveyed  a  strong  injunction  against  regicide,* 
♦  Edwardnm  occidere  nolile ;  —  timere  bonum  est. 
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No  important  change  was  introdncci!  into  the  law  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  birt  the  institutions  of  his  father  were  stead- 
dy  maintained  by  his  successive  Chancellors,  and  having  stood 
the  shock  of  such  convulsions,  might  now  be  considered  perma- 
nently estabbshed  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  England.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  office  of  Master  of  the  RoDs,  so 
nearly  connected  with  that  of  Chancellor,  was  now  created,  and 
that  William  de  Ayremynne  was  the  first  who  bore  that  title*' 
but  John  de  Langton  had  been  called  "  Ciifttos  Rotulorum  Cancel- 
lariai  Domini  Regis."  f  Adam  de  Osgodebey  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  filled  the  office  in  the  same  reign,  and  as  there 
were  clerks  in  the  Chancery  from  the  most  remote  1^*"  ^'  ^^^'-i 
antiquity  to  assist  the  Chancellor,  who  were  afterwords  denomin- 
ated "  Masters  in  Chancer)',"  I  have  bttle  doubt  that  the  senior  or 
chief  of  them  had  for  ages  before  had  the  particular  care  of  the 
records  of  the  Court,  and  being  so  often  intrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Seal  in  the  ChanceUor's  absence,  had  gradually  been 
permitted  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  reign,  under  Lord  Chancellor 
Baldock,  there  were  heavy  complaints  in  parliament  of  the  delays 
of  justice,  and  that  when  petitions  for  redress  were  presented  to 
pafhament,  they  were  sometimes  referred  to  the  King  and  some- 
times to  the  Chancellor,  without  any  thing  being  ever  done  upon 
them4 

From  petitions  and  answers  lately  discovered,  it  appears  that 
during  this  reign  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
considerably  extended,  and  the  "  Consuetudo  Cancellariffi  "  is  often 
famUiarly  mentioned.  We  find  petitions  referred  to  the  Chancel- 
lor in  iiis  Court,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  King's 
Justices  or  the  King's  Serjeants — on  disputes  respecting  the  ward- 
ship of  infants,  partition,  dower,  rent-charges,  tithes,  and  goods  of 
felons.  The  Chancellor  was  in  full  possession  of  his  jurisdiction 
over  charities,  and  he  superintended  the  conduct  of  coroners. 
Mere  wrongs,  such  as  malicious  prosecutions  and  trespasses  to 
personal  properly,  are  sometimes  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
him  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  thoSe  were  cases  where,  from  powerful 
combinations  and  confederacies,  redress  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  courts  of  common  law. 

There  was  now  and  during  some  succeeding  reigns  the  exercise 
of  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  vested  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  wo  should  have  expected  to  find  reserved  for  the  King's  ex- 
ecutive government,  viz.  the  power  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  against  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  that  refused  to 

*  Reeve's  Hist,  of  the  Law,  vol.  iL  p.  362, 
t  See  Disfourse  on  Office  of  M.  li. 

t^Kt  auxini  Sire  fircm  voa  ligesgentz  qae  par  U  on  ile  ont  hole  leor  Bvant  lolir 
_^  grievanres  et  lea  u 
»..v  It  jiu,,  ci  ica   amrea   aevam  le  i.;nanr-"'-      ^  ■   ■ 

plBL«e  a  raatre  : 
Kol.  19  Ed.  2,  i. 
VOL.   I. 
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render  justice  to  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England  *  Thus, 
in  2  Edward  II.,  certain  English  merchants  plundered  by  Flemish 
pirates,  not  obtaining  redress  from  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  they  pe- 
titioned the  King,  and  they  were  referred  by  him  to  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery,  there  to  pursue  their  remedy  as  was  acorrstomed  in 
similar  cases.t  Again,  in  the  8th  year  of  this  reign,  Adam  le 
Clerk,  having  complained  that  his  ship  and  merchandise  had  been 
captured  and  carried  into  the  town  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  it  is  or- 
dered that  he  should  apply  to  the  Cliancellor,  and  that  justice 
shoidd  be  done  to  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chancery.:t 

Now  begins  the  series  of  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  supe- 
rior courts,  the  grand  repertory  of  law  in  England;  but  the  "  Yew- 
Books  "  are  now  rather  curious  for  their  antiquity  than  valuable 
for  their  contents,  being  chiefly  the  notes  taken  by  the  reporters  in 
Court,  without  being  properly  digested  or  revised. 

In  the  9th  year  of  the  Xing',  while  Sandale  was  Chancellor,  was 
passed  a  statute,  still  acted  upon,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that 
Sheriffs  who  were  formaUy  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  should  be 
assigned  by  the  Chancellor  and  Judges,  and  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing them  was  vested  in  the  Grown.} 

At  the  close  of  the  reign,  at  the  Parliament  held  under  Lord 
Chancellor  Ealdock,  the  statute  "De  I^rerogativa  Regis"  was 
passed,  givmg  to  the  King  the  profits  of  the  lands  of  idiots  II,  the 
probable  foundation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  in  lunacy 
under  the  royal  sign  manual. 

The  only  law  book  imputed  to  this  reign  is  the  '■  Mirror  of  Jus- 
tices," which,  though  often  quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  is  a  wretched 
compilation,  and  shows  an  increasing  degeneracy  among  English 
juridical  writers. 

The  ChanceUors  were  still  all  churchmen,  and  from  this  order 
only  could  good  lawyers  hitherto  be  selected ;  but  there  was  now 
rising  up  a  class  of  laymen  who,  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  educated  at  the  Hostels  or 
Inns  of  Court  (of  which  Lincoln's  Inn  then  was,  and  ever  has 
continued  to  be,  the  most  eminent,!)  were  attracting  public  con- 
sideration and  confidence,  and  from  among  whom,  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  Chancellors  were  chosen,  to  the  great  content  of  the  na- 
tion, 

*  II  appears  from  Grotius  and  Puffendoif,  that  down  to  their  time  letters  of  re- 
prisal ware  considered  rRtlier  in  the  nature  of  a  private  remedy,  and  did  not  b; 
anj  means  amount  to  war  between  two  nations.  Tlie  capture  was  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  accurilj  to  obtain  justice. 

t  Eesp.  "  Adeant  Canceliariam  et  perquirant  reraedittm  sicot  consuevic  fieri  in 
consimilibna  casibus,  Betundum  fotmam  petitionis." 

t  Resp.  "  Sequatut  in  Cancell.  et  oslendat  procosaura  inde  habilum  et  literas  tes- 
limon.  si  quaa  habeal  de  defen.  exhibitionis  jnstitiie  et  tunc  seqoatur  secundum  pro- 
cessum,  &c,  et  fiat  ei  justitia  secundum  consnetndinem  Cancellariffi." 

^  9  Ed.  2.  Stat.  2.  |i  17  Ed  2.  c.  9. 

IT  The  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  founded  in  the  commencement  of  tills  reign, 
under  the  patronage  of  William  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  for  the  accotnmoilation  of 
the  members,  gave  up  to  them  his  liostel,  which  he  held  under  tlie  Bishops  of  Chi- 
chester. 
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CHAPTEE.  Xlir. 

IMIANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GKKAT  SEAL  FROM  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  REION  OP  EDWAED  III.  TILL  THE  APPOINTMSNT 
or  SIR  RICHARD   BOUROHIEU,  THE   FIRST   LAY  LORD    CHANCELLOR. 

The  Parliament  which  continued  irregularly  to  sit  under  writs  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  Edward  II.,  commenced  the  ,  ^^  ^^27  ] 
new  reign  by  the  appointment  of  a  councU  of  re-  '       '      '  *' 

gcnoy,  consisting  of  twelve  persons — five  prelates  and  seven  tem- 
poral peers — with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  as  President  or  Protect- 
or ; — and  John  de  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  called  from  his  re- 
treat to  be  made  Chancellor.  But  he  only  consented  to  hold  the 
office  till  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  should  take  place ;  and  he 
iinally  resigned  it  on  the  1st  of  March  following. 

In  this  interval  acts  of  parhament  were  passed  indemnifying  the 
Queen  and  her  partisans  for  all  they  had  done,  and  enabhng  them 
to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  King.  As 
yet  all  went  smoothly,  for  he  was  not  of  competent  age  to  under- 
stand the  wrongs  done  to  Ms  father,  hia  mother's  shame,  or  the 
usurpation  of  his  own  rights. 

Hotham  joyfully  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self in  repairing  and  ornamenting  the  cathedral,  till  he  was  struck 
with  the  palsy.  After  being  bed-ridden  two  years,  he  died  in 
1336.  He  is  said  to  have  been  pious,  and  naturally  shrewd,  though 
of  little  knowledge  acquired  from  books.  He  is  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Ely  for  the  princely  munifi- 
cence with  which  he  enriched  it. 

TiU  the  12th  of  May,  the  Great  Seal  remained  in  the  keeping 
of  Henry  de  CSyff,  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  on  that  day  it  was 
dohvered  to  Henry  de  Burghersh,  or  Burwash,  as  Chancellor.* 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of  Bartholomew  de  Badisii- 
mer,  Baron  of  Leeds,  a  man  of  great  power  and  fame  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford,— in  1320,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  he  obtained,  through  his  uncle's  interest,  the 
rich  bishopric  of  Lincohi.  He  soon  after  quarrelled  with  the  King, 
and  the  temporahties  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  They  were 
restored  in  1324,  and  he  was  again  taken  into  favour  at  court.  But 
he  subsequently  took  the  Queen's  part  against  her  husband,  and 
was  active  in  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  this  imhappy  prince. 
Along  with  the  other  chief  conspirators,  he  was  promoted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and  enjoyed  power  till  the  young 
King  discovered  their  plots  and  avenged  the  memory  of  his  father. 

The  Great  Seal  of  Edward  II.,  which  had  likewise  been  that  of 
Edward  I.,  continued  to  be  used  till  the  5th  day  of  October,  1337. 

»Rot,  Cl.  a  Ed.  3._nv.  26, 
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■when  a  new  Great  Seal,  with  the  effigies  and  style  of  Edward 
III,,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor.* 

The  business  of  the  parHament  being  finished,  he  aocompajiied 
the  Queen-mother  to  Berwick.  During  his  absence  the  Seal  was 
left  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  was  restored  to  him  on 
his  return  to  court.  He  went  abroad  with  the  King  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1329,  and  retimied  on  the  11th  of  June  following,  still  con- 
fident of  continuing  prosperity. 

But  the  termination  of  his  official  career  was  at  hand.  Morti- 
mer, the  paramoiu-  of  IsabeOa,  had  quarrelled  with  the  Earl  of 
I^ncaster  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  had  made  a  violim  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  King's  uncle.  For  a  short  time  Mortimer 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  dictatorship.  He  threw  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
mto  prison,  and  prosecuted  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility. 
The  immense  fortunes  of  the  Spensers  and  their  adherents  were 
mostly  converted  to  his  own  use.  He  affected  a  state  and  dignity 
not  inferior  to  the  royal.  His  power  became  formidable  to  every 
one,  and  all  parties,  forgetting  past  animosities,  conspired  in  a  wish 
for  his  overthrow, 

[a  d  1330  1  Edward,  now  in  his  leth  year,  feeling  himself  ca- 
■J  pablc  of  governing,  repined  at  his  insignificance,  and 
resolved  to  free  himself  from  the  fetters  of  this  insolent  minister. 
By  an  extraordinary  combination  of  courage  and  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  Mortimer's  enemies,  the  minion  was  seized  in  the  castle  of 
Nottingham,  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  Queen-dowager's,  at  a 
moment  when  he  thought  himself  absolute  and  permanent  master 
of  the  kingdom, 

[Nov  13301  A  pariiamcnt  was  immedfetety  summoned,  before 
'         "  ''  which  he  was  accused  of  having  procured  the  death 

of  the  late  King,  and  of  various  other  crimes,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed notoriety  of  the  facts, — without  hearing  his  answer,  or  ex- 
amining a  witness,  he  was  convicted  and  executed. 

Instead  of  the  Chancellor,  the  young  King  himself  is  said  to 
have  made  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  complain- 
ing much  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  and  Mortimer,  and  intimat- 
ing that  with  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  he  designed  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.* 

[Nov  28  1330  1  ^wrghersh  being  an  ecclesiastic,  was  safe  from 
'         ■      '  ■-'     corporal  punishment,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the 


ward  UI.,  who  began  hia  reign  25th  January,  oa  tho  3d  of  Ottob«r  following 
directed  a  proclamation  to  all  tho  sheriffs  of  EnglaniJ,  signifying  that  lie  had  made 
a  new  Giflat  Seal,  sent  them  an  irapresaion  of  the  new  seal  in  wax,  and  command- 
ed thorn,  Bfter  the  4th  of  October,  to  receive  no  wiila  but  under  the  new  Seal.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  being  Sanday,  tho  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor,  producbg  the 
new  Seal,  declares  the  King's  pleasure  that  it  should  he  from  thenceforth  nsed. 
The  Moiidoy  after  the  old  Senl  is  broken,  predinente  rege,  and  the  pieces  delivered 
to  the  Spigurnal."  —  1  Hule's  Plea)  of  the  Croim,  176,  The  Spiguraol  was  an 
officer  whose  place  wns  to  seal  the  King's  writa, —  Camb.  Item.  26. 
t  1  Pari.  Hiat.  33. 
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Great  Seal  *  and  on  the  day  before  Mortimer's  execution  it  was 
intrastcd  to  Johb  db  STRATFORDt,  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  hy 
whose  advice  the  young  King  had  acted  in  bringing  about  this 
revolution.  The  Ex-chancellor  died  in  exile  at  Ghent  about  ten 
years  after.  It  is  said  that  "  he  Was  a  eovetoiis  man,  and  easily 
abused  his  power  to  the  oppressing  of  his  neighbours."! 

The  new  Chancellor  was  a  native  of  Stratford  in  Essex,  from 
which  place  he  took  his  name  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 
He  and  his  brother  Eobert,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speat 
very  soon,  were  instances  then  not  tmcommon  of  persons  of  tal- 
ents, enterprise,  and  perseverance,  raising  themselves  from  obscu- 
rity to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
there  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  law  in  those  times, 
not  less  than  in  the  present,  was  the  great  avenue  for  new  men 
to  political  advancement.  In  the  straggle  for  power  which  was 
ever  going  on,  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
their  subtlety  were  foimd  useful  to  the  Crown,  to  the  barons,  and 
to  the  great  ecclesiastics  —  were  confidentially  employed  by  them 
on  occasions  of  difficulty,  and  were  rewarded  with  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  offices  in  winch  they  had  often  more  influence  than  the 
^rcat  hereditary  nobles.f  John  de  Stratford  vras  early  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  giving  earnest  of  the  talents  which 
he  afterwards  displayed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  judicial  office  of 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times 
to  be  filled  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  ability.  Here  he 
showed  such  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  such  judgment  and  pru- 
dence in  deciding  causes,  that  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  to 
Edward  II.,  and  was  admitted  to  an  important  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom. 

In  1323  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  then  established 
at  Avignon,  to  settle  various  points  of  controversy  of  great  deli- 
cacy, which  had  arisen  between  the  Crown  of  England  and  hJs 
Holiness,  It  happened  that  at  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter died,  and  the  Pope,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cajitecbury,  vrithout  the  sanction  of  the  King,  somewhat  irreg- 

*  One  of  the  chmsea  against  him  was  the  abusa  of  his  ecelesiasUcal  patronage. 
It  aeeins  the  livings  in  the  Chancellor's  gift  were  intended  as  a  provision  for  the 
clerks  of  the  different  roarts  of  jnatice  who  were  then  all  in  orders,  and  that  Bnrg- 
hersh  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  Aem  or  giving  them  to  favourites ;  where- 
upon an  order  was  made  by  parliament,  that  "  the  Chancellor  should  give  the  liv- 
ings in  his  gift,  rated  at  twenty  marks  and  under,  to  the  King's  clerks  in  Chancery, 
the  Exchequer,  and  tbe  two  Benches,  according  to  usageand  to  none  othera."  — 
Rolls,  4  Ed.  S.  vol.  ii.  136. 

t  Rot  CI.  4  Ed.  3,  ra.  20. 

!  See  L.  C.  26.  ^        „     .     ^ 

5  The  two  Stratfords,  who  successively  held  the  ofBce  of  Lord  Chanfellor  in  the 
14lh  centnrj,  may  aptly  he  compared  to  the  two  Scotts,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Stowell,  in  the  ISth. 
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ularly  consecrated  his  Excellency  the  English  minister  Bishof)  of 
the  vacant  see. 

Baldock,  then  Lord  Chaoicellor,  having  intended  this  preferment 
for  himself,  was  mortally  offended,  and  took  violent  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  new  Bishop  from  deriving  any  benefit  fromtiieelevation, 
Avery  severe  proclamation  was  issued  against  Stratford  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  "so  that  none  should  harbom  or  reheve  him,"  and 
the  fruits  of  the  bishopric  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  The 
Pope  and  the  Archbishop,  however,  still  befriended  him,  and  Bal- 
dock's  influence  declining,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour  and  em- 

floyed  in  several  important  embassies.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward 
I,  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  and  he  adhered  with  great  constan- 
cy and  zeal  to  his  unhappy  master.  Probably  this  was  the  reason 
why,  when  the  regicides  ivere  punished  and  the  youthful  Sove- 
reign took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  realm,  Stratford  was 
appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor. 

Under  his  advice  the  Queen-mother  waa  confined  to  her  own 
house  at  Castle-Eising ,  and  to  prevent  her  from  again  forming  a 
party  which  might  be  formidable  to  the  Sovereign,  her  revenue 
waa  reduced  to  4000i  a-year,  so  that  she  was  never  able  to  rein- 
state herself  in  any  creit  or  authority. 

Effective  measures  were  taken  to  restore  order  and  ttanquiUity 
throughout  the  realm.  Writs  under  the  Great  Seal  were  directed 
to  the  Judges,  enjoining  them  to  administer  justice  ^vitbout  paying 
any  regard  to  the  arbitrary  orders  they  might  receive  from  any 
great  men  or  officers  of  state.  As  robbers,  thieves,  miu'derers,  and 
criminals  of  all  kinds,  had  during  the  late  convulsions  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  they  sometimes  enjoyed  high  protec- 
tion, a  promise  was  exacted  from  the  Peers  in  parliament  that  they 
would  break  off  all  connection  with  such  malefactors ;  and  the 
ministers  of  justice  were  urged  to  employ  the  utmost  diligence  in 
discovering,  pursuing,  and  punishing  them. 

There  was  likewise  introduced  about  this  time  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  rendering  the  Court  of 
Chancery  stationary  at  Westminster.  The  ancient  kings  of 
England  were  constantly  migrating — one  principal  reason  for 
Which  was,  that  the  same  part  of  the  country,  even  with  the  aid 
of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  could  not  long  support  the  Court 
and  all  the  royal  retainers,  and  the  render  in  kind  due  to  the  King 
could  be  best  consumed  on  the  spot.  Therefore,  if  he  kept  Christ- 
mas at  Westminster,  he  wordd  keep  Easter  at  Winchester,  and 
Pentecost  at  Gloucester,  visiting  his  many  palaces  and  manors  in 
rotation.  The  Aula  Kegis,  and  afterwards  the  courts  into  which 
it  was  partitioned,  were  ambulatory  along  with  him  —  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  suitors.  This  grievance  was  partly  corrected  by 
Magna  Chaeta,  wliich  enacted  that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
should  be  held  "  in  a  certain  place,"  —  a  comer  of  Westminster 
Hall  being  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  law,  tlie  Court 
of  King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  still  be  held  in 
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any  county  of  England,  —  "  wheresoever  in  England  the  King 
or  the  Chancellor  may  he."  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Chancery  actually 
had  continued  to  follow  the  King's  person,  the  Chancellor  and  his 
oiHcers  being  entitled  to  part  of  the  purveyance  made  for  the  royal 
household.  By  28  Edw.  1.  c.  5.,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  King's  Bench  were  ordered  to  foDow  the  King,  so  that 
he  might  have  at  all  times  near  liim  sages  of  the  law  able  to  ad- 
vise him.  But  the  two  Courts  were  now  by  the  King's  command 
fixed  in  the  places  where,  nnless  on  a  few  extraordinary  occasions 
they  continued  to  be  held  down  to  our  own  times,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  King's  Bench  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  Chancery  on  the  right,  both  remaining  open  to  the  Hall,  and  a 
bar  being  erected  to  keep  off  the  multitude  from  pressing  on  the 
Judges. 

The  Chancellor,  on  account  of  bis  superior  dignity,  had  placed 
forhim  a  great  marble  table,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  five 
or  six  steps,  with  a  marble  chair  by  the  side  of  it.  On  this  table 
writs  and  letters  patent  were  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor sitting  in  the  marble  chair.  Here  he  received  and  examined 
the  petitions  addressed  to  him.  On  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Chancellor,  he  was  inq^igurated  by  being  placed  in  this  chair.* 

John  de  Stratford  continued  Clmncellor  under  his  first  appoint- 
ment nearly  four  years,  during  which  time  he  ap-  ,  n-si  I 
pears  to  have  been  almost  constantly  absorbed  in    '■*'  "'  '■' 

political  business,  and  to  have  hardly  ever  attended  personally  to 
the  judicial  duties  of  his  ofiice.  From  the  4th  to  the  20th  of 
April,  1331,  he  was  in  Normandy  with  the  King. 

In  the  year  1331,  a  parhament  met  at  Westminster,  the  day 
after  Michaelmas- day.  The  Chancellor  declared  the  cause  of  the 
summons,  and  applied  himself  to  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons 
for  thehr  advice,  whether  they  thought  it  best  for  tlie  King  to 
jiroceed  by  war  or  by  an  amicable  treaty  with  the  King  of  France 
for  the  restitution  of  Aqiiitaine?t  The  pailiament  agreed  to  the 
latter  as  the  least  dangerons  process,  and  the  Chancellor,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Norwich,  and  othei^s, 
went  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  France  for  this  purpose. 
They  set  sail  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  succeeded  in  preser\-- 
ing  ibr  a  time  the  relations  of  amity  between  tlie  two  nations. 

*  The  marble  laljle  and  thnii'  are  aniil  ro  bate  been  displaced  when  riie  Couri 
was  covered  m  Trom  the  Hall  Bud  till  the  Courts  were  finally  removed  out  of 
Westminster  Hal],  there  were  cgbj  uieana  of  commnuication  iMween  tbe  Ciiuicer; 
and  King's  I!cncb,  nliith  enabled  Sir  TbomHa  More  to  ask  his  father's  blcssiog  in 
one  Court  before  lie  look  bis  seat  in  the  other:  and  I  myself  remember,  when  a 
student  of  Law,  that  if  the  Chancellor  rose  wliile  the  King's  Bench  naa  sitting,  a 
curtain  was  drawn  and  (ho  ,iiidgea  sainted  htm  —  Orig  Jurid.  tit.  "  Clumcery.'' 
In  the  "  Lives  of  Lord  Clarendon,  &c."  published  in  1712,  it  is  said,  "  This  Dinrble 
table  is  now  covered  with  the  Conns  tliere  erected,  to  whiti  there  are  four  or  five 
aieps  lo  go  up." 

t  1  Pari.  Hist.  88. 
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The  Chancellor's  return  is  not  recorded,  hut  it  must  have  been 
before  the  12th  of  March  in  the  following  year,  for  on  that  day  a 
r  11'521  "^^  parliament  was  opened  at  Westminster  by  a 
'■"■  "'  ''   speech  from  htm,  in  which  he  intimated  that  the 

King  wished  for  the  advice  of  the  parliament  "  Wheth  er  he  should 
comply  with  a  request  from  the  King  of  France  and  many  other 
kings  and  princes,  to  accompany  them  to  the  Holy  land  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christendom?"*  A  subject  of  greater 
urgency  on  which  the  advice  of  parliament  was  asked  waa  "whe- 
ther the  King  might  go  over  to  the  French  court  to  settle  in  per- 
son the  differences  between  the  two  crowns?"  Edward  had  be- 
gun to  talk  of  his  preposterous  claim  to  the  thione  of  France 
through  his  mother  Isabella,  and  Philip  de  Valois  had  threatened 
to  declare  forfeited  all  the  fiefs  which  Edward  held  in  France,  as 
Edward,  questioning  his  title,  had  declined  to  do  homage  to  him 
as  his  liege  lord.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  Chancellor's 
oration,  Sir  Jeffrey  Scroop,  by  the  King's  command  and  in  his 
presence,  harangued  the  parUanient,  and  enforced  the  topics  on 
which  the  Chancellor  had  dwelt.t 

The  Lords  and  Commons  objected  to  the  expedition  to  the  Holy 
r  I'^'jii  Land;  but  consented  to  the  proposed  meeting  with 
[A.  B.  ]    /he  French  King.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights, 

citizens,  and  burgesses  withdrew  to  a  separate  chamber  to  dehber- 
ale,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  their  doing  so.  There  seemed 
then  a  probability  that  there  might  have  been  three  houses  of  par- 
liament, one  for  either  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  as  there 
always  had  been  in  France  till  the  memorable  meeting  of  the 
States  General  at  Versailles  in  1789, —  for  the  Lords  spiritual  like- 
wise on  this  occasion  retired  to  a  separate  chamber,  and  came  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  separate  vote,  although  all  the  branches  of 
the  legislature  were  finally  unanimous  in  the  advice  they  gavet 

We  may  remark  as  we  pass,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  jeal- 
ousy afterwards  displayed  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns  of  parliament 
ever  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  executive  govermnent.  in 
the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
the  King  expressly  and  specifically  to  consult  parHament  on  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  and  even  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  war 
was  to  be  carried  on.  It  was  probably  fomid  that  lOths  and  ISths 
were  more  readily  voted  from  this  seeming  cordiality  and  confi- 
dence, and  privilege  had  not  yet  acquired  any  independent  sway 
by  which  it  seemed  hkely  ever  to  become  formidable  to  preroga- 
tive. 

Edward  called  another  parliament  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1332,  where  Lord  Chancellor  Stratford  declared,  "  that  the 
cause  of  their  meeting  was  about  the  aftairs  of  France  and  the 
King's  expedition  thither,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  success  his 

*  Ibid.  89,  i  I  Pari.  Hist  90. 
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enemies  gained  in  those  parts."*  The  Lords  and  commons  did 
each  by  their  several  petitions  advise  the  King  not  then  to  go  into 
France,  but  to  use  all  liis  efforts  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  war 
that  had  broke  out  with  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bmce, 
and  the  attempt  of  Edward  Baliol  on  the  Scottish  crown.  This 
war  lasted  till  after  the  termination  of  John  de  Stratford's  frst 
chancellorship.  Such  satisfaction  had  he  given  to  the  King  up  to 
this  time,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1334  he  was  raised  to  themetro- 
jiolitan  see  of  Canterbury. 

Being  so  much  occupied  with  pohtical  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
while  he  retained  the  office  of  Chancellor,  he  intrusted  the  custody 
of  the  Great  seal  successively  to  Robert  de  Stratford  his  brother, 
to  Henry  de  Ciyff  M.  R,,  to  William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  for  a  short  time  jointly  to  Henry  de  Edenstowe,  Thomas 
de  Baumburgh,  and  John  de  St.  Paul,  probably  masters  in  Chan- 
cery, and  these  persons  sealed  writs  and  charters,  and  despatched 
the.other  business  of  the  court.  The  fees  of  the  office,  as  was 
usual  when  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  was  thus  deputed,  were 
brought  to  the  credit  of  the  absent  Chancellor,  t 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1334,  Archbishop  Stratford  ceased  to 
be  CbanceDor  (whether  from  any  quarrel  with  the  p 
King  we  are  not  informed,)  and  the  office  sas  con-  ^  *'  "'  '■'■''*■  J 
ferrcd  on  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  DurhamJ,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  and  wits  who  cast  a  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  made  it  distinguished  for  Ittei-ature  as  weD  as  for 
military  glory.  From  a  most  interesting  book  written  by  this  esti- 
mable man,  w^hich  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  his  "  Philobiblon," 
wc  are  made  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  history,  his  habits,  and 
his  characthr. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1287,  in  the  house  of  his  fatlier,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.?  Although  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  Angra- 
ville,  of  an  ancient  knightly  famUy,  he,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Having  lost 
his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  educated  by  his  maternal  uncle, 
a  priest,  descended  from  the  noble  house  of  Willoughby.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  great  distinction  from  his  pro- 
ficiency both  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  was  eminent  at  once 
for  the  brilliancy  of  Ms  conversation  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 

*  I  Piirl.  Hist.  91. 

t  Among  these  iva.',  a  FCrv  lilicrul  tajiplv  of  ivinu  from  ibo  King'd  vJneyariJa  in 
Gastony.  In  tlie  Close  Itoll,  3  EJ.  a.  wa  fi"U  tlic  fiilloivjng  memorundnm  ^esp^;c^ 
ing  wlint  was  to  be  ilono  by  die  pnatomer  of  Southampton  :— ■'  Quod  do  rino  hlnnco 
Regis  liberan.  sos  dolia  at  quatuor  pipsa,"  The  few  hoifles  of  Consiantia,  till  very 
lately  given  by  tlio  C^rown  to  tbe  Ciiiiucctlar  and  the  otbcr  great  offic«ri  of  slate, 
maybe  considered  tlio  laat  I'OmuaQt  of  such  gratuities. 

While  Slralfonl  was  Chancellor,  it  was  resolved  in  piirliamtDt  "that  llie  Chan- 
cellor is  the  Ordinary  of  the  free  chapels  of  the  King,  and  chat  it  belongs  to  htm  to 
visit  Ihem  by  viriue  of  hia  offii'C."  —  Rolls,  8  cd.  8.  vol   ii.  p.  77. 

f  Rot.  CI.  8  E.I.  3.  ui   10. 

\  ■■  In  quKdam  villula."    Angl   Sax.  vol.  ii,  p.  765. 
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In  the  work  referred  to,  which  was  tlie  amusement  of  his  old 
age,  he  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  his  college  days,  showing  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  sought  improvement*  ■'  From  an 
early  age  we  attached  ourselves  with  most  exquisite  soUcitude  to 
the  society  of  masters,  scholars,  and  professors  of  various  arts, 
whom  wit  and  learning  had  rendered  most  conspicuous  ; — encour- 
aged by  whose  agreeable  conversation,  we  were  most  deliciously 
nourished,  sometimes  with  explanatory  examination  of  arguments, 
at  others  with  recitations  of  treatises  on  the  progress  of  physics — 
as  it  were  with  multiplied  and  successive  dishes  of  learning..  Such 
were  the  comrades  we  chose  in  our  boyhood  ;  such  we  entertained 
as  the  iamates  of  our  chambers  and  t!ic  companions  of  our  jour- 
nies  ;  such  the  messmates  of  our  board,  and  such  our  associates  in 
all  our  fortune  s."t 

Being  considered  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  he  was  selected 
as  tutor  for  Edward  III,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  him  may 
be  traced  the  love  for  literature  and  the  arts  displayed  by  his  pupil 
when  on  the  throne.  He  was  rewai-ded  with  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ment of  treasurer  of  Gascony. 

When  the  civil  disturbances  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  he  took  part  with  the  Queen,  and  supplied  her  with 
money  out  of  the  royal  revenue,  which  she  made  use  of  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  husband.  He  was  questioned  for  this  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  having  fled  to  Paris,  and 
being  demanded  from  the  French  government,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  hide  himself  for  several  days  in  the  belfry  of  a  church 
there. 

Edward  III.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  with  his  o'wn  hand  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Pope,  praying  that  the  staUs  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Hereford,  London,  and  Chichester,  lately  held  by  Gilbert  de  Mid- 
dleton,  might  be  conferred  on  his  tutor,  whom  he  says  he  loves 
beyond  all  the  clerks  in  his  realm:  "  Eo  quod  nostro  assidue  late- 
ri  assistendo,  novimus  ipsum  virum  in  cousiUis  providum,  conver- 
sationis  et  vitfo  mundiria  decomm,  literarum  scientia  prseditmn,  et 
in  agendis  qiiibuslibet  circumspectum."  His  Holiness  complied 
and  De  Bury  was  now  rapilly  promoted  in  the  state  as  well  as  in 
the  church,  being  appointed  cofferer  to  the  King,  then  treaiiirer  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  soon  aiter  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  This  of- 
fice he  held  five  years,  during  which  time  he  twice  visited  Italy, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch,  and  was  treated  with  great 
honour  and  distinction  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  John  XXII,,  who 
nominated  him  chaplain  to  his  principal  chapel,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  appoint  him,  by  a  special  bull,  to  the  first  see  which 
should  become  vacant  in  England. 

From  the  offices  and  preferments  he  already  enjoyed,  he  was  eu- 

*  It  is  written  in  very  indifforcDt  Lalin.  I  hare  chiefly  followed  nn  Englijii 
translation  published  anonymously  in  the  year  1832  ;  printed  for  that  very  Iciime^l 
and  wonhy  lionkscller,  my  friend,  '■  Thomas  RoJd,  Gccdt  Newjjort  Street. 

t  Phil.  eh.  viii. 
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allied  10  display  great  magnificence  and  splendour:  and  when  he 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  he  was  attend- 
ed by  twenty  clerks  and  thirty-six  esquires,  attired  in  the  most 
expensive  and  sumptuous  garments.* 

Soon  afterwards  the  see  of  Durham  became  vacant,  and  the 
Prior  and  Chapter  elected  as  bishop,  Eobert  de  Greystones,  a  moidc 
and  subprior  of  Durham,  who  was  actually  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  But  at  the  request  of  the  King  the  election 
was  set  aside  by  the  Pope,  De  Bury  was  substituted,  and  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1333,  the  ceremony  of  hia  consecration  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  following  year 
he  was  personally  installed  at  Durham.  On  this  occasion  he  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  King  and  Queen,  her  mother, 
and  the  King  of  Scotland,  ut  which  were  present  two  archbishops, 
five  bishops,  seven  earls  and  tlieir  countesses,  and  all  the  nobility 
north  of  Trent,  besides  a  great  number  of  kniglits  and  esquires,  and 
also  many  abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of  Chancellor. 
We  have  no  account  of  his  procession  to  West-    .q  ,oo<  i 

minster,  or  of  the  festivities  on  his  being  seated  l^^^^-  -^^^  l^^^-J 
in  the  marble  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  but  we  need  not 
doubt  that  they  were  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  sumptuous- 
Do  Bury  filled  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor  only  from  the  28lh  of 
September,  1334,  to  the  5th  June,  1335,  when  he  exchanged  it  for 
that  of  Treasurer.  During  this  interval  he  held  the  Great  Seal 
liimseif,  and  did  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  Vice-chancellor,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  public. 

A  parliament  met  at  Whitsuntide,  and  he  presided  at  it ;  but 
we  cannot  celebrate  him  as  a  legislator,  for  at  this  parliament  only 
one  act  passed,  which  was  "  to  regulate  the  herring  fishery  at  Yar- 
mouth;" and  the  time.was  occtrpied  in  obtaining  a  supply  to  en- 
able the  King  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Scots.  Edward  having 
gained  the  battle  of  Hallidown  HUl,  in  which  Douglas  the  Scot- 
tish leader  fell,  was  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  Scotland  to  subjection ;  but  he  was  soon  driven 
back  by  the  spirit  which  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  look 
out  for  an  easier  field  in  which  he  might  gain  distinction  as  a  con- 
queror, 

De  Bury  went  thrice  to  Paris  as  ambassador  from  Edward  to 
the  King  of  France  respecting  his  claim  lo  the  crown  of  that 
country,  and  afterwards  visited  Antwerp  and  Brabant,  with  a  view 
of  forming  alliances  for  the  coming  contest.  But  before  the 
IVench  war  had  made  much  progress  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal 
and  retired  from  public  hfe. 

«  His  last  jonrney  lo  Eome  is  eaid  lo  hstve  cost  him  5000  marks. 
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He  now  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Bishops  Ancldantl 
among  his  books,  wliich  he  preferred  to  all  other  human  enjoy- 
ments,— still,  however,  exercising  a  most  splendid  hospitality* 
He  employed  himself  ardently  in  the  extension  of  his  library, 
which,  whether  out  of  compliment  to  him,  or  as  a  satire  on  his 
brother  ecclesiastics,  was  said  to  "  contain  more  volumes  than 
those  of  all  other  bishops  in  the  kingdom  put  together."  JBy  the 
favour  of  Edward  he  gained  access  to  the  hbraries  of  all  the 
great  monasteries,  where  he  shook  off  the  dust  from  volumes  pre- 
served in  chests  and  presses,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  many 
ages.  Not  satisfied  with  this  privilege,  he  extended  his  reseaiches 
by  employing  stationers  and  booksellers,  not  only  in  Englajid,  but 
also  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  regardless  both  of  expense 
and  labour.t 

To  solace  his  declining  years,  he  wrote  the  "  Philobiblon,"  in 
praise  of  books ;  a  treatise  which  may  now  be  perused  with  great 
pleasure,  as  it  shows  that  the  author  had  a  most  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  classics,  and  not  ordy  a  passion  for  books  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  modern  collector,  but  a  rich  vein  of  native  hu- 
mour, which  must  have  made  him  a  most  delightful  companion. 

An  extract  from  chapter  viii.,  entitled  "  Of  the  numerous  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Author  of  collecting  Books  from  all  Quarters," 
may  bring  some  suspicion  upon  his  judicial  purity ;  but  the  open 
avowal  of  the  manner  in  which  his  library  was  accumulated 
proves  that  he  had  done  nothing  that  would  not  be  sanctioned  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  age  : 

"  Wliile  we  performed  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the  most  in- 
vincible and  ever  noagnificently  triumphant  King  of  England,  Ed- 
ward III.,  {whosQ  days  may  the  Most  High  long  and  tranquilly 
deign  to  preserve!)  after  first  inquiring  into  the  things  that  con- 
cerned his  Court,  and  then  the  public  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  an 
easy  opening  was  afforded  us,  under  the  countenance  of"  royal 
favour,  for  freely  searching  the  hii^jng- places  of  boofis.  For  the 
flying  fame  of  our  love  had  already  spread  in  all  directions,  and  it 
wg^  reported  not  only  that  we  had  a  longing  desire  for  books,  and 
especially  for  old  ones,  but  that  any  body  could  more  easily  obtaiu 
our  ftivour  by  quartos  than  by  money,  wherefore,  when  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  the  aforesaid  Prince  of  worthy  memory,  we  were 
enabled  to  oppose  or  advance,  to  appoint  or  discharge ;  crazy  quar- 
tos and  tottering  fohos,  precious  however  in  our  sight  as  wel!  as  in 
our  affections,  flowed  in  most  rapidly  from  the  great  and  the  small, 
instead  of  new-year's   gifts   and  remunerations,  and  instead  of 

*  Tliis  appenrs  from  the  roll  of  his  clomejiic  expenses,  preaerrcd  among  the 
mnnitncnts  of  the  bishopric. 

1  "  Pecuniam  Iseio  eorilo  diaperaimus,  nee  eos  (tc.  liiirarios  et  Btaiionarios^  ulla- 
tenus  impcdirir  disCuntin,  nequ«  farnr  maris  nb»lcrruit,  nee  eis  aul  les  pro  expcnsn 
defifir,  quim  ad  noa  optitloa  libros  trans mitlerent  vel  atTeiPnt.  Scitbant  eniro  pro 
certo,  quini  spos  eorum  in  siiiu  noslro  leposUa  dtfrftadati  non  poterat,  scd  restabat 
apud  nos  copioa  a  redcmptia  cum  usuris." 
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f>resents  and  jewels.  Then  the  cabinets  of  the  most  noble  mon- 
asteries were  opened ;  cases  were  unlocked ;  caskets  were  un- 
clasped ;  and  astonished  volumes  which  had  slumbered  for  long 
ages  in  their  sepulchres  were  roused  up,  and  those  that  lay  hid  in 
dark  places  were  overwhelmed  with  the  rays  of  a  new  light. 
Books  heretofore  most  delicate,  now  become  conupted  and  nau- 
seous, lay  lifeless,  covered  indeed  with  the  excrements  of  mice 
and  pierced  through  with  the  gnawing  of  worms ;  and  those  that 
were  formerly  clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  now  seen 
reposing  in  dust  and  ashes,  given  over  to  oblivion,  the  alwdes  of, 
moths.  Amongst  these  nevertheless,  as  time  served,  we  sat  down 
more  voluptuously  than  the  delicate  physician  could  do  amidst  his 
stores  of  aromatics;  and  where  we  found  an  object  of  love,  we 
found  also  full  enjoyment.     Thus  the  sacred  vessels  of  s  " 


came  into  ovir  power — some  being  given,  some  sold,  and  not  a 
few  lent  for  a  time.* 

'-'  Without  doubt,  many  who  perceived  us  to  be  contented  with 
gifts  of  this  kind,  studied  to  contribute  those  things  freely  to  our 
use.  We  took  care,  however,  to  conduct  the  business  of  such  so 
favourably,  that  the  profit  might  accrue  to  them :  justice  therefore 
suffered  no  detriment. 

"  Moreover,  if  we  would  have  amassed  cups  of  gold  and  silver, 
excellent  horses,  or  no  mean  sums  of  money,  we  could  in  those 
days  have  laid  up  abundance  of  wealth  for  ourselves  ;  but  indeed 
we  wished  for  books,  not  bags ;  we  delighted  more  in  folios  than 
tionns,  and  preferred  paltry  pamphlets  to  pampered  palfreys. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  with  the  frequent  em- 
bassies of  the  said  Prince,  of  everlasting  memory,  and,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  state  affairs,  were  sent  first  to  the  Roman  Chair, 
then  to  the  Court  of  France,  then  to  various  other  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  on  tedious  embassies  and  in  perilous  times,  carrying 
about  with  us,  however,  that  fondness  for  books  which  many 
waters  could  not  extinguish ;  for  this,  like  a  certain  drug,  sweet- 
ened the  wormwood  of  peregrination ;  this,  after  the  perplexing 
mtricacies,  scrupulous  circumlocutions  of  debate,  and  almost  in- 
extricable labyrinths  of  pubhc  business,  left  an  opening  for  a  little 
whOe  to  breathe  die  temperature  of  a  milder  atmosphere.  O 
blessed  God  of  gods  in  Sion  !  what  a  rush  of  the  flood  of  pleasure 
rejoiced  oiu  heart  as  often  as  we  visited  Paris,  the  paradise  of  the 
world !  There  we  longed  to  remain,  where,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  our  love,  the  days  ever  appeared  to  us  to  be  few.  In. 
that  city  are  delightful  libraries  in  cells  redolent  of  aromatics ; 

*  A  modern  deceasea  Lord  Chancellor  was  said  to  hnTOcoUecled  averv  romplete 
law  library  by  borrowing  books  from  Die  bar  wliicli  he  forgot  to  return.  If.  ao,  he 
only  acted  on  the  maxima  of  his  preiiccBssor  Do  Burj. 

"  Quisqnis  theologus,  qnisquis  icgista  peritna 
Vis  fieri ;  niulloa  spmper  babeto  libros. 
Non  in  inenie  manet  quio^nid  non  vidimns  ipsi. 
Quisquesibi  Hbros  vtndicel  ergo.     Valo."  — p.  151. 
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there  flourishing  green-houses  of  aU  sorts  of  volumes ;  there 
academic  meads  trembling  with  the  earthquake  of  Athenian  peri- 
patetics pacing  up  and  down  ;  there  the  promonlories  of  Parnassus 
and  the  porticos  of  the  Stoics.  Therej  in  very  deed,  with  an  open 
treasury  and  untied  puree- strings,  we  scattered  money  with  a  light 
heart,  and  redeemed  inestimable  books  from  dirt  and  dust. 

■'  Again.  We  will  add  a  most  compendious  way  by  which  a 
great  multitude  of  books,  as  well  old  as  new,  came  into  our  hands. 
Never  indeed  having  disdained  the  poverty  of  religious  devotees, 
assumed  for  Christ,  we  never  held  them  in  abhorrence,  but  admit- 
ted them  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  kind  embraces  of 
our  compassion ;  we  allured  them  with  most  famihai  affabihty 
into  a  devotion  to  our  person,  and  having  allured,  cherished  them 
for  the  love  of  God  with  munificent  liberality,  as  if  we  were  the 
common  benefactor  of  them  all,  but  nevertheless  with  a  certain 
propriety  of  patronage,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  have  given 
preference  to  any,  —  to  these  under  all  circumstances  we  became 
a  refuge ;  to  these  we  never  closed  the  bosom  of  our  favour. 
Wherefore  we  deserved  to  have  those  as  the  most  peculiar  and 
zealous  promoters  of  our  wishes,  as  well  by  their  personal  as 
their  mental  labours,  who,  going  about  by  sea  and  land,  surveying 
[he  whole  compass  of  the  earth,  and  also  inquiring  into  the  gen- 
eral studies  of  the  Universities  of  the  various  provinces,  were 
aiixious  to  administer  to  our  wants,  under  a  most  certain  hope  of 
rew*ard. 

■'  Amongst  so  of  the  keenest  hunters,  what  leveret  could  lie 
liid?  What  fry  could  evade  the  hook,  the  net,  or  the  trawl  of 
these  men?  From  the  body  of  divine  law,  down  to  the  latest 
controversial  tract  of  the  day,  nothing  could  escape  the  notice  of 
these  scnttinisers.  If  a  devout  sermon  resounded  at  tlie  fount  of 
Christian  faith,  the  most  boly  Eoman  court,  or  if  an  extraneous 
question  were  to  be  sifted  on  account  of  some  new  pretext;  if  the 
dulness  of  Paris,  which  now  attends  more  to  studying  antiquities 
than  to  subtly  producing  truth;  if  English  perspicacity  overspread 
with  ancient  lights,  always  emitted  new  rays  of  truth — whatso- 
ever it  promulgated,  either  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  or  in 
declaration  of  the  faith  —  this,  while  recent,  was  poured  into  our 
ears,  not  mystified  by  imperfect  narration  nor  corrupted  by  absurd- 
ity, but  from  the  press  of  the  purest  presser  it  passed,  dregless, 
into  the  vat  of  our  memory."* 

He  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  been  much  acquainted  with 
Grecian  lore,  but  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  value,  and  he  says, 
that  "  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  is  at  this  day  highly  injur- 
ious to  the  study  of  Latin  autliors ;  without  it,  neither  Gentile  nor 
Christian  writings  can  be  fully  comprehended.  Wherefore,  we 
have  taken  care  to  provide  for  our  scholars  a  Greek  as  well  as  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  with  certain  adjuncts,  by  the  help  of  which, 
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studious  readers  may  be  instructed  in  writing,  reading,  and  under- 
standing those  languages,  although  hearing  them  spoken  can  alone 
give  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  idiom." 

He  is  nowhere  more  entertaining  than  in  describing  and  repro- 
bating the  ill-usage  to  which  the  clasp-books  of  his  time  were 
liable :  "  You  will  perhaps  see  a  stiff-necked  youth,  lounging  slug> 
gishly  in  his  study :  while  the  frost  pinches  him  in  winter  time, 
oppressed  with  cold,  his  watery  nose  drops, — nor  does  he  take  the 
trouble  to  wipe  it  with  his  handkercliief  till  it  has  moistened  the 
book  beneath  it  with  its  vile  dew.  For  such  a  one  I  would  substi  ■ 
tute  a  cobbler's  apron  in  the  place  of  his  book.  He  has  a  nail 
like  a  giant's,  perfumed  with  stinking  ordure,  with  which  he  points 
out  the  place  of  any  pleasant  subject.  He  distributes  innumer- 
able straws  in  various  places,  with  the  ends  in  sight,  that  he  may 
recall  by  the  mark  what  his  memory  cannot  retain.  These  straws 
v/hicli  the  stomach  of  the  book  never  digests,  and  which  no- 
body takes  out,  at  first  distend  the  book  from  its  accustomed  clos- 
ure, and  being  carelessly  left  to  oblivion,  at  last  become  putrid. 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  eat  fruit  and  cheese  over  an  open  book,  and 
io  transfer  his  empty  cup  from  side  to  side  upon  it :  and  because 
he  has  not  his  alms-bag  at  hand,  he  leaves  the  rest  of  the  frag- 
ments in  his  books.  He  never  ceases  to  chatter  with  eternal  gar- 
ruhty  to  his  companions ;  and  while  he  adduces  a  multitude  of 
reasons  void  of  physical  meaning,  he  waters  the  book,  spread  out 
upon  his  lap,  with  the  sptittering  of  his  saliva.  What  is  worse,  he 
next  rechnes  with  his  elbows  on  the  book,  and  by  a  short  study 
invites  a  long  nap ;  and  by  way  of  repairing  the  wrinkles,  he  twists 
back  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the 
volume.  He  goes  out  in  the  rain,  and  returns,  and  now  flowers 
make  their  appearance  upon  our  soil.  Then  the  scholar  we  arc 
describing,  the  neglecter  rather  than  the  inspector  of  books,  stuiFs 
his  volume  with  fSstling  violets,  roses,  and  quadrifoils.  He  wUi 
next  apply  his  wet  hands,  oozing  with  sweat,  to  turning  over  the 
volumes,  then  beat  the  white  parchment  all  over  with  his  dusty 
gloves,  or  hunt  over  the  page,  line  by  line,  with  his  fore-finger 
covered  witli  dirty  leather.  Then,  as  the  flea  bites,  the  holy  book 
is  thrown  aside,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  closed  once  in  a 
month,  and  is  so  swelled  with  the  dust  that  lias  fallen  into  it,  that 
it  will  not  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  closer."* 

I  can  only  venture  on  one  other  extract,  which  goes  to  show  why 
the  Chancellors  in  those  days  were  ecclesiastics,  and  exposes  the 
gioss  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  laymen,  who,  being  unable 
to  read,  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  book,  and  are  coupled  with 
"  dirty  scuDions :  "  "  Farthermore,  laymen,  to  whom  it  matters  not 
whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong  side  upwards  or 
spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
any  commitnion  with  books.  Let  the  clerk  also  take  order  that 
the  dirty  scullion,  stinking  from  the  pots,  do  not  touch  the  leaves 
of  books,  unwashed."! 

•  Pp  97,  98.  t  P- 100. 
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Like  a  Bishop  and  an  Ex-cliancellor,  he  ]iroperIy  concludes  by 
aiipponting  his  doctrine  with  the  highest  authorities.  "  The  most 
meek  Moses  instructs  us  about  making  oases  for  books  in  the  neat- 
est manner,  wherein  they  may  be  safely  preserved  from  eJI  dam- 
age. Take  this  book,  says  he,  and  put  it  in  ttie  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  O  befitting  place,  made  of 
imperishable  Shittim  wood,  and  covered  all  over,  inside  and  out, 
with  gold  !  But  our  Saviour  also,  by  his  own  example,  precludes 
all  unseemly  negligence  in  the  treatment  of  books  as  may  be  read 
in  Luke  iv.  For  when  he  had  read  over  the  scriptural  prophecy 
written  about  himself,  in  a  book  delivered  to  him,  he  did  not  re- 
turn it  til!  he  had  first  closed  it  with  liis  most  holy  hands ;  by  which 
act  students  are  most  cleariy  taught  that  they  ought  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree  whatever,  to  be  negligent  about  the  custody  of 
books."*  He  might  well  say  of  himself — "  ecstatico  quodam 
librorum  amore  potentcr  se  abreptum."+ 

From  bis  book -buying  propensity,  then  much  more  costly  than  in 
our  time,  he  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  he  was  obbged  to 
pledge  to  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  for  100/.,  a  set  of  gorgeous  church 
vestments,  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and 
imagery.  $ 

He  died  at  Bishops  Auckland  on  the  14th  of  April  1345,  full  of 
years  and  of  honours.  Fourteen  days  after  his  death  he  was 
buried  "  quodammodo  honorifice,  non  tamen  cum  honore  satis  con- 
gmo,"  says  Chambre,  before  the  altai  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magda- 
lene, in  hia  own  cathedral.  But  the  exalted  situation  he  ocupied 
in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  Petrarch  and  other  eminent  hterary 
men  of  the  fourteenth  century,  shed  brighter  lustre  on  his  memo- 
ry than  it  could  have  derived  form  funeral  processions,  or  from 
monuments  and  epitaphs,  "  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a 
lover  of  his  country's  inteUectual  reputation,  than  to  find  such  a 
character  as  De  Bury  in  such  an  age  of  war  and  bloodshed,  unit- 
ing the  calm  and  mild  conduct  of  a  legislator  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  elegant  mind  of  a  scholar  ? "  J 

*P  101.  Luke,  iv  20.  "Anil  he  dosej  iheliook,  onrj  lie  gave  it  again  lo  thi- 
miniater,  and  saL  liown." 

t  As  it  was  said  ihai  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  "  Dispensary,"  the  Pliiloblbloo 
has  been  attributed  to  Hokot,  a  Dominipian  friai",  who  wna  the  author's  araanuensisi, 
—  but  without  nny  reason,  for  it  beara  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  being  llie 
composition  of  ihe  Chancellor  De  Gary  himself;  it  was  attribWed  lo  liim  bj  his 
eon(em|)oraiies.  and  a  notice  on  an  early  copy  of  it  aays  :  — "  Quod  opus  (Philobi 
Won)  AuolandifB  in  habilatione  sua  complevit  24  die  Januarii,  anno  a  coninmnia 
ealnlis  origine  1344,  ffitatia  sua  58,  et  II  sni  pontificatns." 

J  After  his  death,  Lord  .Neville  being  informed  of  hia  intenlion  lo  leave  theae 
Testmenis  to  his  successors,  generously  restored  them,  —  and  they  remained  the 
boast  of  the  see  of  Durham  till  the  Reformalion. 

i  Dibdin,  BibHomania,  p.  247.  —  I  am  ratlier  sarpriaod  that  a  "  De  Bnry  Clob," 
has  not  yet  been  citabiishcd  by  fhiiobiblisis,  as  hs  was  andoubtedly  ttie  founder  of 
the  Older  in  Englnnd. 


"  Eibliogrophic  and  Kelrospective  Miscellany,"  Art.  De  Bury. 
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On  De  Bury's  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1335,  it  was  re- 
stored  to  the  Archbishop  Stratford,  whose  second    .  ,„ 
Chancellorship  extended  to  1337  *                                >■  ^'^'^''^'  ^'^^^-  J 

From  the  groundless  claims  set  up  by  the  Hantagenets  to  the 
crown  of  Prance  against  the  house  of  Valois,  now  began  the 
bloody  wars  wliich  lasted  above  a  century,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  jealousy  and  hostUe  rivalry  between  the  two  na- 
tions, which  unfortunately  has  never  since  entirely  subsided. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  eagerly  supported 
the  warlike  measures  of  the  King,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the 
immortal  honour  of  this  Chancellor,  that  he  dissuaded  the  enter- 
prise in  its  commencement,  and  always  strove  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  at  the  hazard  of  offending  the  King,  and  with  the  certain- 
ty of  incurring  public  odium  by  combating  the  popular  delusion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  on  this  occasion  we  not  only  were 
the  aggressors,  but  that  there  was  not  even  any  plausible  or  col- 
ourable pretence  for  going  to  war.  No  national  grievance  could 
be  urged,  for  the  French  had  merely  assisted  the  Scotch  in  fulfil- 
ment of  ancient  treaties.  Then,  as  to  the  family  dispute,  —  by  the 
Salic  law  which  had  regulated  the  descent  of  the  crown  of  Prance 
from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  no  female  could  weaj  the 
crown,  so  that  no  claim  to  the  crown  could  be  made  through  a 
female,  and  the  title  of  Philip  de  Valois,  which  Edward  himself 
had,  though  reluctantly,  recognised  by  doing  homage  to  him  as 
his  liege  Lord,  was  unquestionable,  both  by  hereditary  right  and  the 
general  consent  of  the  French  people.  But  the  glaring  absurdity  in 
the  claim  was,  that  if  the  Salic  law  were  entirely  disregarded,  and 
female  descent  were  admitted  in  France  as  in  England,  there  were 
females  in  existence,  and  males  descended  through  females,  whose 
title  was  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  Edward.t 

Archbishop  Stratford  resigned  the  Great  Seal  the  second  time 
just  before  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  that  crown,  and  set  out  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion to  support  his  title.  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
the  chancellor's  pacific  policy  which  led  to  his  retreat  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  King,  and  his  brother  was 
appointed  to  succeed  hira.J 

Robert  ds  Stkatfokb  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  much 
ilistinguished  for  ability,  and  to  have  had  a  career    ,  „„    . 

almost  as  briliantas  John,  and  they  exhibit  the  single  '•^'  °'  ^^'i 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  successively  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  He,  too,  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and  had  gained  the 
highest  honours  of  the  University.     When  the  Great  Seal  was 

*  Eot.  Cl.  9  Ed.  a.  m.  28. 

t  This  was  the  sensible  view  of  the  qaestion  taken  by  the  Chancellor,  who  gave 
very  different  advice  to  Edward  III.  from  that  wliich,  accoriTing  to  Sliakspeare,  was 
given  by  Archbishop  Chicheley  to  Henry  V. 

K.  Hea.  —  "  May  I  with  right  and  conacience  make  thia  clium  '" 
Archb.  —  "The  ain  noon  ray  lisad.  dread  SoTereign." 
fBot-Cl  llEd.3.m.  Sjfi. 

18  • 
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delivered  to  him  his  rank  in  the  Church  was  only  that  of  Archdea- 
con of  Canterbury,  but  he  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  see  of  Chi- 
chester ;  and  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  nniversity  of  Oxford, 
probably  as  much  from  hopes  excited  by  his  present  power  as  from 
the  recollection  of  his  academical  proficiency.  He  had  several 
times  previouslybeenintrastedwith  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
as  Vice-chancellor,  and  hemusthavebeen  familiar  with  the  duties 
of  the  office ;  bnt,  on  account  of  his  many  avocations,  soon  after 
his  elevation  he  delivered  the  Great  Seal  into  the  keeping  of  St 
Paul,  the  Master  of  the  RoDs,  who  was  to  act  as  his  deputy.* 

He  continued  Chancellor  tiU  tlie  6th  of  July,  1338,  when  he  re- 
tired for  a  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eichaed  be  Bynteworth,- 
or  BENTWOKTH,or  Went wonTHt,  Bishop  elect  of  London.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  change  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
The  Stratfords  do  not  seem  then  to  have  lost  the  favour  of  the 
King,  and  while  he  wels  engaged  in  preparing  to  prosecute  the 
French  war,  they  still  assisted  him  with  their  counsels,  however 
much  they  might  disapprove  of  his  measures. 

I  find  little  respecting  the  history  of  the  new  Chancellor  except 
that  he  had  been  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  enjoyed  for  a 
very  short  time  his  new  dignities.  Having  received  the  Great 
Seal  and  been  sworn  in  as  Chancellor  at  Walton,  he  immediately 
returned  the  Seal  to  the  King,  being  obliged  lo  go  to  London  to  be 
consecrated.  It  was  then  given  in  charge  to  St.  Paul  and  Baum- 
bui^h,  to  keep  until  the  Chancellor  should  be  returned  to  court. 
The  King  left  England  for  France  on  the  11th  of  July,  having 
sent  them  a  new  Great  Seal,  which  he  wished  to  be  used  in  Eng- 
land during  his  absence,  he  taiing  abroad  with  him  the  Great 
Seal  before  in  use,  Tlie  temporary  Seal  was  delivered  to  the 
Chancellor  on  the  19th  of  Juiyl^,  and  continued  in  his  possession 
till  the  7th  of  December  in  the  following  year,  —  when  he  sud- 
denly died. 

The  Seal  wits  delivered  the  next  morning,  by  tw^o  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  deceased  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  immediately  sent  it  to  the  Council  appointed  by  the  King 
to  administer  the  government  in  his  absence.  They  handed  it 
over  to  three  persons  to  be  used  for  sealing  necessary  writs,  and 
on  the  16th  of  February  following  it  was  placed  in  the  sole  custo- 
dy of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Guardian  of  the  realm. 

The  King  having  returned  to  England  in  about  a  fortnight  after, 
he  delivered  to  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  a  new  Seal,  which  he  had 

«  Rot.  CI.  11  Ed.  3. 

t  Rot.  CI.  12  Ed.  a.  This  is  an  instance  of  B  and  W  being  iniercliangeable,  of 
which  WB  have  anotlier  in  the  Bicestre  at  Pdria,  bailt  by  Ihe  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Vincester  —  Bincester,  Biccatre.  So  in  some  ports  of  England  walnuts  are  called 
balnvia  or  bonnets.  In  the  Spanish  language  every  v  a  converiible  into  6.  Hence 
ho  felicitous  pnti:  —  "  Bcali  quibus  tiivere  oet  Ubere." 

*  Rot.  CI.  12  Ed.  3.  m.  22. 
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brought  with  him  from  France,  with  the  fleur-de-lys  engraved 
upon  it, — impressions  of  which  were  sent  into  every  county  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  generally  known.* 

On  the  2Sth  of  April,  1340,  John  de  Stratford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  third  time.  The 
King  was  again  to  pass  beyond  the  seas,  and  he  placed  this  old 
public  servant  at  the  head  of  the  Council  to  govern  in  his  absence, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  that  could  be  selected  to 
obtain  airpplies  from  Parliament,  to  levy  the  subsidies  that  might 
be  voted,  and  to  raise  men  for  the  war  now  carrying  on  to  win  the 
crown  of  France. 

While  Edward  lay  at  the  siege  of  Tonmay  a  parliament  was 
held  by  commission  at  Westminster,  and  the  Chan-    ,  ,„.„  . 

cellor,  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  first  day  of  the  session,  \-^-  ^-  ^''^"■J 
declared  Uiat  it  had  been  summoned  "  to  consult  what  farther 
course  was  best  for  the  King  and  his  allies  to  take  against  France."! 
Liberal  supphes  in  money  and  provisions  were  voted,  and  not- 
withstanding the  charge  of  treachery  or  remissness  afterwards 
brought  against  the  Archbishop,  he  seems  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  render  them  available  to  the  public  service. 

On  account  of  his  intirmity  of  body  he  again  resigned  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  and  the  King  again  appointed  Robert  Stratford, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  his  snccessor.J 

The  two  brothers  continued  jointly  to  manage  the  King's  affairs 
in  England  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  change  in  his 
sentiments  towards  them  till  his  sudden  wrathful  return,  when 
they  were  dismissed  from  their  employments,  and,  but  for  their 
sacred  character  as  ecclesiastics,  would  have  been  in  great  danger 
of  losing  their  heads. 

Edward  had  derived  no  fruits  from  tlie  great  naval  victory  he 
had  lately  gained  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  though  he  had 
commanded  a  more  numerous  army  than  ever  before  or  since 
served  under  the  banner  of  an  English  sovereign,  he  had  been 
able  to  make  no  progress  in  his  romantic  enterprise.  He  had  in- 
curred immense  debts  with  the  Flemings,  for  which  he  had  even 
pawned  his  own  person.  The  remittances  from  England  came  in 
much  slower  than  he  expected,  and  he  found  it  convenient  to  throw 
the  blame  on  those  he  had  left  in  authority  at  home. 

He  escaped  from  liis  creditors,  and  after  enconntering  a  violent 
tempest,  arrived  at  the  Tower  of  Iwondon  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  November.  He  began  by  committing  to  prison 
and  treating  with  unusual  rigour  the  constable  and  others  who  had 
charge  of  the  Tower,  on  pretence  that  it  was  negligently  gufUTled. 

*  Kot.  CI.  14  Ell.  3  m.  42.  t  i  Pari.  Hist.  99, 

X  Rot.  CI.  14  ei,  3.  m.  J3,  Upon  litis  occasion  the  Great  Seal  was  broken  on 
aecoant  of  a  change  in  the  King's  armorial  beariugs,  and  another  Seal,  with  anim- 
prOTCd  em  blazon  n>  en  t  of  the  Jiiw-de-lys,  was  delivered  bj  ihe  King,  when  embarlt- 
ping  for  France,  to  St.  PanI,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  bo  carried  lo  the  new  Chao- 
cellor. 
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His  vengeance  then  fbll  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whom  next  day 
he  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ventured  for  some  time  to  detain  in 
prison. 

Nay  more,  he  inveighed  against  the  whole  order  of  the  priest- 
hood as  nnfit  for  any  secular  employment,  and  he  astonished 
the  kingdom  by  the  bold  innovation  of  appointing  a  layman 
as  Chancellor,  Considering  how  ecclesiastics  in  those  ages 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  privileges  and  immunities,  so 
that  no  civil  penalty  could  regulaily  be  inflicted  upon  them 
for  any  public  malversation,  and  that  they  were  so  much  in  the 
habit,  when  once  elevated  to  high  station  by  royal  favour,  of 
preferring  the  extension  of  priestly  domination  to  gratitude  or 
respect  for  temporal  authority,  it  seems  at  first  sight  wonderful 
that  the  great  ofiices  of  states  were  ever  bestowed  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  peculiar  causes  which  favomred 
their  promotion.  Being  the  only  educated  class,  they  were  best 
quahfied  for  civil  employments  requiring  knowledge  and  address ; 
when  raised  to  the  prelacy  they  enjoyed  equal  dignity  with  the 
greatest  barons,  and  gave  weight  by  their  personal  authority  to  the 
ofiicial  powers  intrusted  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  did 
not  excite  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  factious  combinations  which  al- 
ways arose  when  laymen  of  obscure  birth  were  elevated  to  power. 
They  did  not  endanger  the  Crown  by  accumulating  wealth  or  in- 
fluence in  their  families,  and  they  were  restrained  by  the  decency 
of  their  character  from  that  open  rapine  and  violence  so  often  prac- 
tised by  the  nobles.*  These  motives  had  hitherto  induced  Ed- 
ward to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  employ  ec- 
clesiastics as  his  ministers,  at  the  risk  of  their  turning  against  him 
and  setting  him  at  defiance.  But,  finding  that  by  the  Clementine 
Constitittions  he  was  obUged  immediately  to  release  the  dismissed 
Chancellor  from  prison,  and  that  the  Archbishop,  whom  he  like- 
wise wished  to  call  to  account,  fulminated  an  excommunication 
against  him,  he  resolved  in  future  to  employ  only  men  whom  he 
rould  control  and  punish. 


CHAPTEU  XIV, 


m  KOBEKT ] 
WICKHAM. 

The  first  lay  Lord  Chancellor  appointed  by  an  English  king  was 
IDec  14  1340  1  ^i""  I^oB^^T  BoTiRCHiEa,  Knightt, — a  distinguish - 
'-         ■      '  ''  ed  soldier. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  a  Judge  of  the 

•  Hnme'i  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  409,  t  Roe.  CI.  14  Ed.  3.  m.  lO. 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas, — the  representative  of  a  family  long 
seated  at  Halstead,  in  Essex,  His  education  was  very  slender, 
being  engaged  in  military  adventures  from  early  youth ;  but  he 
showed  great  capacity  as  well  as  courage  in  the  field,  and  was  a. 
particular  favourite  of  King  Edward  HI.,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  all  his  campaigns.  In  1337  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Cadsant, 
and  had  lately  before  Toumay  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  all 
Edward's  mighty  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  France.  Ha 
joined  in  the  loud  complaints  against  the  ministers  who  had  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  supplies  and  levies  at  home,  and  in 
the  advice  that  the  Stratfords  should  he  punished  for  their  sup- 
posed misconduct. 

The  resolution  being  taken  to  put  down  the  ascendancy  of  ec- 
clesiastics,— from  the  shrewdness  and  energy  of  this  stout  knight, 
he  was  thought  a  fit  instrument  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  not  only 
was  the  Great  Seal  delivered  to  him,  but  he  was  regarded  as  the 
King's  chief  councillor. 

After  Robert  de  Stratford,  the  late  Chancellor,  had  been  released 
from  prison,  he  made  submission,  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  no 
farther  steps  against  him.  He  appears  now  to  have  retired  from 
politics,  and  we  read  no  more  of  him  except  that  he  acquired  great 
applause  for  the  prudence  with  which  he  suppressed  a  mighty  se- 
dition in  the  University  of  Oxford,  arising  from  the  opposite  fac- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  scholars, — the  former,  by  rea- 
son of  the  many  grievances  they  complained  of,  having  retired  for 
a  time  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  ITe  after\vards  resided  en- 
tirely in  his  diocese.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the  9tli  of  April, 
1392.  ' 

But  it  was  determined  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  Ex-chan- 
cellor John  de  Stratford,  to  whose  mismanagement  was  imputed 
the  bad  success  of  the  war,  and  who  continued  to  defy  the  power 
of  the  Crown. 

First  came  a  proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal,  framed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Bourchier,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches 
and  chapels, — charging  the  Ex -chancellor  with  having  intercepted 
the  supplies  granted  to  the  King,  and  either  with  having  appro- 
priated them  to  himself,  or  having  diverted  them  from  their  legit- 
imate objects.  To  this  Stratford  opposed  a  pastoral  letter,  victo- 
riously refuting  the  acciisation. 

But  a  parliament  \vas  always  considered  the  ready  engine  of 
vengeance  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party,  and  one  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  in  April,  1341.  Still  some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  from  the  sacred  character  of  the 
party  to  he  accused,  and  from  his  eloquence  and  influence  if  he 
were  regularly  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  King  and  his  mili- 
tary Chancellor  therefore  resorted  to  the  unconstitutional  step  of 
withholding  from  him  a  writ  of  summons,  thinking  that  he  might 
thus  be  prevented  from  appearing  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
Ex-chancellor,  nothing  appalled,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  King, 
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stating  (among  other  things,)  "  that  there  were  two  powers  ,by 
which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy,  pontifical,  apostolic 
dignity,  and  the  royal  subordinate  authority ;  that  of  these  two 
powers  the  clerical  was  evidently  the  supreme,  since  priests  were 
to  answer  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Divine  judgment  for  the  conduct 
of  Kings  themselves ;  that  the  clergy  were  the  spiritual  fathers  of 
all  the  faithful,  and  therefore  of  Kings  and  Princes,  and  were  en- 
titled by  a  heavenly  ehaxter  to  direct  tlieir  wills  and  actions,  and 
to  censure  their  transgressions  ;  and  that  Prelates  had  heretofore 
cited  Emperors  before  their  tribunal,  had  sat  in  judgment  on  their 
life  and  behaviour,  and  had  anathematised  them  for  their  obsti- 
nate offences."* 

On  the  day  when  parliament  met  the  Archbishop  showed  him- 
self before  the  gates  of  Westminster  Hall,  —  arrayed  in  his  ponti- 
fical robes,— holding  the  crozier  in  his  hand,  and  attended  by  a 
pompous  train  of  priests.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  he  ^vas 
proceeding  to  the  chamber  where  the  Peers  were  assembled,  but 
he  was  forbid  by  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  enter.  While  de- 
manding admittance,  he  was  seized  by  officers  and  carried  to  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
plead  to  an  information  which  had  been  filed  against  him  by  the 
Attorney- General,  and  which  treated  him  as  a  great  pecuniary  de- 
faulter to  the  Crown.  He  then  stationed  himself  in  Palace  Yard, 
and  solemnly  protested  that  he  would  not  stir  from  that  place  till 
the  King  gave  him  leave  to  come  into  parliament,  or  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not.  Standing  there  in  this  manner,  with 
the  emblems  of  his  holy  ofiice,  some  that  were  by  began  to  revile 
him,  saying  to  liim,  "  Thou  art  a  traitor :  thou  hast  deceived  the 
King  and  betrayed  the  realm."  He  answered  them,  "  The  curse 
of  Almighty  God  and  of  his  blessed  Mother,  and  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  mine  also,  be  upon  the  heads  of  them  that  inform  tlie  King 
so.     Amen,  amen." 

During  two  days  the  King  rejected  his  application ;  but  he 
petitioned  the  Peers  against  the  injury  thus  offered  to  the  first 
Peer  in  the  realm,  and  the  House  took  it  up  as  a  matter  of  privil- 
ege. The  King  agreed  to  a  personal  conference  with  him  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  after  some  discirssion,  consented  to  his 
faking  his  seat  in  the  House,  but  liis  Majesty  then  abruptly  with- 
drew, and  employed  Sir  John  Darcy  and  Sir  William  Killesby  to 
accuse  him  before  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  House  ol' 
Commons, 

[1340—1341]  "^''^   Lords,  alarmed  for  the  rights  and  honour 

*'  of  their  body,  prayed  the  Kmg  to  acknowledge, 
that  when  a  Peer  was  impeached  by  the  Crown  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  plead  before 
any  other  tribunal  than  tire  House  of  Peers  and  when  Edward 
d  that  such  an  acknowledgment  would  be  prejmbcial  to  the 
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jiublic  interests,  and  derogatory  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  they  re- 
iiueated  his  permission  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  four 
prelates,  four  earls,  and  four  harons.  The  committee  reported  as 
an  undeniable  pnnciple,  "that  no  Peer  could  be  arraigned  or 
lirought  to  judgment,  except  in  porUament  and  by  his  peers" 
This  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  House,  and  embodied 
lu  an  address  to  the  King* 

The  apprehension  of  serious  consequences  from  this  rupture  and 
the  necessity  of  procuring  a  supply,  induced  Edward  to  declare 
that  he  was  wiUmg  that  tho  charge  should  drop.  The  triumph  of 
the  Primate  was  complete,  for  he  now  desired  that,  "whereas  he 
iiad  been  publicly  defamed  through  the  realm,  he  might  be  arraign- 
ed m  open  pariiament  before  his  peers  ;"  but  the  King  a<ljourued 
ihe  matter  to  the  next  parhament,  and  then  he  ordered  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  to  be  annulled  and  vacated.  In  tnith,  the 
Ex-chancellor's  crime  consisted  in  expostulating  with  the  King 
about  his  profuseness,  and  in  persuachng  him  to  make  peace  with 
France. 

He  lived  seven  years  afterwards,  universally  honoured  and  be- 
loved ;  and  at  his  death,  after  founding  and  endowing  a  college  at 
his  native  place,  he  left  all  his  estate  to  his  servant  and  domes- 
tics. He  IS  said  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature 
more  mchnable  to  pardon  the  gudty  than  to  punish  them  with  se- 
venty, and  very  charitable  to  the  poor."t 

Bourchier,  during  his  short  Chancellorship,  was  entirely  occupied 
™}!^'!  "1?  King's  political  business,  particularly  in  the  management 
ol  his  diplomacy,~the  duties  of  foreign  secretary  of  state,  which 
were  transacted  by  the  Chancellor,  being  at  this  time  very  onerous 
He  transferred  the  Great  Seal  almost  always  into  the  custody  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the  King's  Chamberhiin,  who  sealed 
writs,  and  ordmarUy  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,— although,  on 
great  occasions,  the  Lord  Chancellor  hunself,  notwithstanding  his 
inexperience,  attended  m  person,  and  decided  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  law  and  equity 

The  king  sometimes  took  the  Seal  into  his  own  keeping  M'ith- 
out  meaning  to  make  any  change  m  the  office  of  Chancellor.  On 
the  7th  of  August  in  this  year,  Bourchier  having  experienced  no 

*  1  St.  Tr.  65.  They  furlher  Ills  1  sled  thai  no  peer  who  hud  been  em])loyed  in 
Uie  groat  offices  of  the  Crown  should,  in  reaped  of  bis  office,  be  called  before  any 
other  court  of  justice,  and  that  m  sueii  a  case  he  ought  not  to  bo  uiraiKneil  at  the 
prosecution  of  the  King,  nor  lose  his  tempotalifics,  Iniids,  tenements,  goods  or 
chattels,  nor  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  ouHuwect,  nor  plead  nor  receive  judgment 
except  in  fnUparliameni  and  before  his  peers,  althongti  llisy  admitted  that  apcer 
'S  "°  r"!.*  ,  ?'"S''  "'°"''^  *""'•'  "  account  in  the  Exchequer,  and  also  that  a 
reer  it  he  pleased  might  plead  before  another  court,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
rightsof  the  peerage,  as  far  as  regarded  others  or  himself,  on  future  occasions. 
Iliis  early  case  of  privilege  by  no  means  settled  the  law  on  the  subieet,  for  it  is 
only  in  oases  of  treason  and  felony  that  a  Peer  Is  entitled  to  be  tried  bv  his  peers, 
and  this  immunity  is  restricted  to  I'ecrs  noble  by  blood,  so  tliat  the  prelatea  are 
triable  in  all  cases  by  jury.  — See  1  St.  Tr.  57. 

tSee  1  Pari.  Hist.  iOl. 
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loss  of  favour,  and  not  meaning  to  resign  his  office,  under  an  order 
he  received  to  that  effect,  sent  the  Seal  to  the  palace  by  .Ralph 
Lord  Stafford  and  Philip  de  Weston.  The  King  kept  it  in  his  own 
possession  till  the  next  day,  and  having  sealed  some  grants  with  ii, 
he  returned  it  to  the  Chancellor.* 

If  there  had  been  complaints  of  ecclesiastical  Chancellors,  this 
experiment  of  conferring  the  office  on  an  illiterate  layman  who 
neglected  its  duties,  caused  unprecedented  dissatisfaction  r  and 
there  was  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  plan  for  restraining  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  which 
had  distracted  the  weak  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IL 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  legislature  and  the  Commons, 
by  petition  to  the  King,  prayed  (tantamount  to  passmg  ahiU)  "  that 
the  Chancellor,  together  with  the  other  great  officers  might  be 
chosen  in  open  parliament,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  thej  shoidd 
be  openly  sworn  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Hnd  and  Magna 
Charla." 

The  ferment  in  the  public  mind  was  so  great  and  such  was  the 
necessity  for  sootliing  the  Commons  with  a  view  to  a  supply,  that 
the  King  did  not  venture  to  put  a  direct  veto  ijpon  this  proposal, 
and  he  yielded  thus  much,  "  that  if  any  such  office,  by  the  death 
or  other  failure  of  the  incu  ::ibent,  become  void,  the  choice  to  re- 
main solely  with  the  I^ng,  he  taking  therein  the  assent  of  his 
Council,  but  that  every  such  officer  shall  be  sworn  at  the  next 
parliament,  according  to  the  petition ;  and  that  every  parliament 
tbllowing,  the  King  shall  resume  into  his  hands  all  such  offices,  so 
as  the  said  officers  shall  be  left  liable  to  answer  all  objections."t 

The  Commons  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  this  conces- 
1  ^*'^"'  '™'^  ^^  Prelates  and  Barons  approving  of  the 
jA.  r>.  1.141. J  jifj.,y,g<5mei,t  or  the  periodical  resumption  rf  offices, 
with  a  view  to  faeilitate  charges  against  those  who  had  fil'd  them, 
the  three  estates  made  a  request  to  the  King,  that  the  petition  and 
answer  might  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  statute.  This  being 
done,  the  statute  was  read  aloud  ii  the  King's  presence,  and  he 
publicly  assented  to  it,  having  secretly  entered  a  protest  against  it. 

His  officers  who  were  present  were  then  called  upon  to  swear 
to  observe  the  statute ;  and  to  render  the  oath  more  binding,  it 
was  required  to  be  taken  on  the  cross  of  Canterbury,  then  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Archbishop.  Several  took  the  oath  without  hes- 
itation ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eourchier 
he  refused  il,  as  contrary  to  his  former  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
the  laws  of  tlie  realm.  Nevertheless,  he  exemplified  the  statute 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  deUvercd  it  to  the  Lords  and  Commons.} 
This  was  only  to  delude  them  ;  for  no  sooner  was  parliament  dis- 
solved than,  by  his  advice,  the  liing  attempted  to  revoke  the  con- 

«Bot.Cl.  15Ed.3Tn.3i, 

t  Rot.  Pari.  15  Ed.  3.     See  also  BlM.  15  Ed.  3.    H.  1,  co.  3  &  4. 

t  1  Pari,  Hist.  ]04. 
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cession  by  a  proceeding  more  exti'aordinary  than  that  by  which  he 
had  submitted  to  it.  An  order  in  councU  was  made  abrogating  the 
obnoxious  statute, —on  the  ground  that  the  King  by  force  had 
suffered  it  to  pass  into  law :  and  special  writs  were  directed  to  all 
the  peers  and  to  all  sheriffi  of  England,  declaring  it  to  be  nuU  and 
void,  and  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made  to  that  effect.  The 
preamble  of  these  writs  (no  doubt  the  composition  of  the  gallant 
Lord  Chancellor)  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  simple  and  plain- 
spoken:  "  Whereas  some  time  since,  in  our  parliament  at  "West- 
minster, there  was  a  certain  petition  made  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England,  and  not  only  very  prejudicial  but  re- 
proachful also  to  our  royal  dignity,  which,  if  we  had  not  permitted 
to  be  drawn  into  a  statute,  the  said  parliament  had  been  without 
success,  and  dissolved  in  discord,  and  so  our  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  had  very  likely  (which  God  forbid)  been  in  ruin  ;  and 
we,  to  avoid  such  dangers,  permitting  protestations  of  revoking 
those  things,  when  we  could  conveniently,  that  had  been  so  ex- 
torted from  us  against  our  will,  yet  permitted  them  to  be  sealed 
with  our  seal  at  that  time,  and  afterwards,  by  tlie  advice  and 
assent  of  certain  earls,  baroni,  and  other  wise  men"  (meaning  the 
privy  council,)  "  for  lawful  causes,  because  we  never  consented  to 
the  makmg  of  the  statute,  but  as  it  then  behoved  us,  we  dissem- 
bled in  the  premises,  we  have  declared  it  null,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  the  name  and  force  of  a  statute,  we  willing,  &c." 

The  Ex-chancellor  Jolm  Stratford  showed  great  zeal  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  considering  that  an  oath  had  been  taken  on  his 
cross  of  Canterbruy  to  observe  the  statute,  he  summoned  a  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  jiurpose  of  hurbng  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  dare  to  infringe  it. 

Lord  Chancellor  Eourchier  then  sent  him  a  writ  of  prohibition 
under  the  Great  Seal  in  the  King's  name,  in  these  words  : 

"  We  understand  you  have  summoned  a  provincial  council  to 
meet  at  London  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Luke  next  coming,  in  which 
you  intend  to  excite  the  bishops  of  your  province  agaiast  us,  and 
to  ordain  and  declare  some  things  prejudicial  to  us  about  confirra- 
mg  the  said  pretended  statute,  and  for  the  enervation,  depression, 
and  diminution  of  our  royal  jurisdiction,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
for  the  preservarion  whereof  we  are  bound  by  oath ;  and  that  you 
intend  to  promulge  grievous  censures  concerning  these  things; 
we,  \villing  to  prevent  so  great  mischief,  do  strictly  forbid  that  in 
that  councU  you  dare  to  propound,  or  any  way  attempt,  or  cause 
to  be  attempted,  any  thing  in  derogation  or  diminution  of  our  royal 
dignity,  power,  or  rights,  or  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  kir^dora, 
or  m  confirmation  of  the  pretended  statute,  or  otherwise  in  con- 
tumely of  our  name  and  honour,  or  to  the  grievance  or  disad- 
vantage of  our  counsellors  or  servants :  and  know  ye,  that  if  ye 
do  these  things,  we  will  prosecute  you  as  our  enemy  and  violator 
of  our  rights  with  as  much  severity  as  lawfully  we  may." 

A  violent  crisis  seemed  now  at  hand,  and  men  speculated  dif- 

voL,  I.  19 
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ferently  iipon  the  probable  triumph  of  the  mitre  or  the  crown ; 
but  Edward  dexterously  avoided  the  danger  by  sacrificing  the 
Chancellor  whose  unpopularity  and  imprudence  had  involved  him 
in  such  difficulties,  and  by  appointing  a  successor  who  must  unite 
the  sufirt^es  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  favour. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1341,  Bourchier  was  dismissed  from  the 
r  n  1141  1  '*fii'^®  *^^  Chancellor,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  the 
I*"    ■  '    great  joy  of  the  people,  it  was  conferred  on  a  man 

who  had  been  re^arly  bred  to  the  bar,  who  had  already  filled 
judicial  offices  with  great  credit,  and  who  enjoyed  the  highest  rep- 
utation for  integrity  as  well  as  for  learning  and  ability*  This  ex- 
cellent appointment  operated  instantly  to  allay  the  storm.f  All 
discontents  were  appeased;  the  Archbishop's  power  was  gone, 
and  the  obnoxious  statute  was  no  more  thought  of  till  two  years 
afterwaids,  when  it  was  in  due  form  repealed  by  the  parliament, 
then  in  good  humour  from  the  admirable  conduct  of  tlie  new 
Chancellor,  t 

John  de  Stratford  died  soon  after.  He  must  have  had  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  tact  to  raise  himself  from  low  degree  first  to  be 
the  favourite  and  friend,  and  then  the  rival  for  sway,  of  his  heroic 
sovereign. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  elevation  of  Bourchier  had  been 
so  unfortunate,  notwithstanding  his  prior  reputation.  Most  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  regularly  trained  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  had  risen  in  the  gradual  progress  of  official  advancement, 
while  he  was  taken  from  camps  in  which  he  had  spent  his  life  to 
be  placed  in  the  marble  chair  in  Chancery,  and  on  the  woolsack  in 
the  Honse  of  Lords.  In  this  assembly  likewise  he  was  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  as  he  sat  there  without  being,  like  the  Prelates 
who  had  preceded  him,  a  member  of  the  House, — and  being 
merely  permitted  to  put  the  question  as  Molocutor, —  so  that  the 
office  which  he  filled  was  shorn  of  its  di^ty  and  influence. 

Being  restored  to  his  proper  sphere  he  soon  recovered  and  in- 
creased his  reputation.  He  was  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  France  for  a  peace.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services  he  was  summoned  as  a  Peer  to  parhament,  and  his 
family  thus  ennobled  was  long  very  flourishing,  and  became  allied 
to  the  crown.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1349,  leaving 
as  bis  heir  and  successor  in  the  peerage,  John  his  son,  by  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  lliomas  de  Preyers. 

He  obtained  from  Edwaid  III.,  in  1330,  a  grant  of  free  warren 
in  his  twenty -one  lordships  in  Essex,  —  in  1336,  a  licence  to  im- 
paik  his  woods  at  Halstead,  —  and  in  1341,  while  be  was  Chan- 

*  Rot  CI.  16  Ed.  9.  m.  19. 

t  "  Simnl  alba  nauiis 

Stella  refnlsii, 
Defiiut  (xia  egiUtos  humor." 
t  CoU.  Abr.  3S,  S8. 
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eellor,   a  warrant  to  convert  his  house  there  into  a  battlemented 
castle. 

Sir  E-oBERT  Parnynge,  who  now  held  the  Great  Seal,  was  the 
first  regularly  bred  common  lawyer  who  w"as  ever  ,^  no  i  oj .  i 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  England.  '  '^  ''^  ^'''*^  -I 
I  do  not  find  any  aeconnt  of  his  parentage  or  early  education  He 
was  probably  of  obscure  origin,  owing  his  rise  to  his  talents  and 
his  industry.  Havii^  distinguished  himself  greatly  for  his  pro 
ficiency  in  the  study  of  the  common  law  as  a  member  of  the  inn* 
of  court,  and  as  an  utter  barrister,  he  took  the  de-  ,. 
gree  of  the  coif  in  the  8th  of  Edward  III,  and  was  ''^  °  '■'^^^  > 
soon  made  a  King's  Serjeant.*  "  For  his  profound  and  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  laws,"  he  was,  in  Trinity  term,  14  Ed.  3.,  creat- 
ed Chief  Justice  of  England.  On  the  15th  of  December  follow- 
ing he  was  made  Lord  Treasnrei  of  England,  and  he  remained 
in  that  office  till  he  was  constituted  Lord  Chancellor.t 

The  equitablejurisdiction  of  Chancery  had  been  greatly  extend- 
ed, and  to  the  duties  of  his  own  Court  the  new  Chancellor  sedu- 
lously devoted  himself.  But  he  thought,  as  did  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  successors,  that  the  best  qualification 
for  an  Eqruty  Judge  is  not  the  mere  drudgery  of  drawing  bills  and 
answers,  but  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  common  law ;  and  he 
further  thought  it  essential  that  his  knowledge  of  the  common 
law  should  be  steadily  kept  up  by  him  when  Chancellor.  "  This 
man,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  knowing  that  he  that  knew  not  the  com- 
mon law,  could  never  well  judge  in  Equity  (which  is  a  just  correc- 
tion of  law  in  some  cases),  did  usually  ait  in  the  Coiu't  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  (which  court  is  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Common  law), 
and  heard  matters  in  law  there  debated,  and  many  times  would 
argue  himself  as  in  the  Koport,  17  Ed.  3.,  it  appears.''^ 

It  was  only  once,  and  for  a  very  short  timo,  that  the  Great 
Seal  was  out  of  his  own  custody  while  he  was  Chancellor.  Go 
the  16th  of  May,  1342,  it  was  delivered  to  two  great  Barons, 
Henry  de  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Wilham  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  not,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  for  any  judicial 
purpose,  but  to  give  efiTect  to  a  proceeding  which  the  Chancellor 
probably  condemned  and  resisted.  The  Close  Eoll,  16  Ed.  3., 
states,  that "  irmnediately  after  the  Earls  above  named  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  Seal,  they  caused  divers  letters  of  pardon, 
'  secteepacis  regis'  for  homicide  to  be  sealed,  and  ordered  the  same 
charters  to  be  inroUed  in  Chancery  without  the  payment  of  any 
fee,  and  afterwards  the  King  re-deiivcred  the   Seal  to  the   Chan- 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1342,  when  the  I^ng  was  on  board 
the  George,  at  Sandwich,  bound  for  Brittany,  Lord  Chancellor 
Parnynge  delivered  the  Great  Seal  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  and 
another  seal  was  debvered  to  him  to  be  used  in  England  during 

•  Orig.  Jnr.  p.  43.  t  i  Inst.  79.  f  i  Inst.  79. 
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the  King's  absence  *  On  the  4th  of  March  following,  the  King 
being  returned,  delivered  to  the  Chaneellor  the  Great  Seal  which 
he  had  taken  with  him  into  Brittany,  and  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ed back  the  seal  w^hioh  had  been  used  in  the  interval,  t 
IApiiii.23,1343.]  p  "^^^^^^  ^^  "^l^  «"^  parliament  held  while 
'  _  '  ramynge  was  Chancellor,  in  which  he  presided 

with  dignity,  althongh  the  inconvenience  was  still  felt  of  the 
Speaker  not  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Com- 
mons, not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with  him,  but  rather,  I  pre- 
sume, with  a  view  that  he  might  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  peti- 
.  jg.g  I     tioned  the  King  "that  the  ChanceUor  may  be  a  peer 

'  ■  "  '■'of  the  realm,  and  that  no  stranger  be  appointed 
thereunto,  and  that  he  attend  not  to  any  other  office."  Edward, 
much  nettled,  chose  to  consider  this  a  wanton  interference  with 
his  prerogative,  and  returned  for  answer:  "Le  Roi  poet  faire  ses 
ministres  come  lui  plaira,  et  come  Ini  ct  ses  aneestres  ont  fait  en 
tut  temps  passez."  t 

However,  with  the  exception  of  this  little  breeze,  there  was 
great  tranquiUity  during  the  session,  and  the  Chancellor,  by  order 
of  the  House,  having  examined  before  them  some  of  the  King's 
officers  respecting  the  war  and  the  negotiation  with  France,  tihe 
three  estates  concurred  in  advising  the  King  to  adhere  to  the  truce 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  and  to  try  to  convert  it 
into  a  permanent  peace,  though,  if  this  should  be  unattainable, 
they  would  maintain  his  quarrel  with  all  their  power.^ 

Parnynge's  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  the  august  cerem- 
ony of  the  King  creating  his  eldest  son  Prince  of  Wales  in  full 
parhamcnt,  investing  him  with  a  coronet,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  silver 

It  was  now  generally  expected  tliat  he  himself  would  be  made 
a  peer ;  but  on  the  26th  of  August,  1343,  he  suddenly  died  while 
enjoying  the  full  favour  of  his  Prince  and  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  fellow- subjects. 

I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  his  decisions  while  Chancellor ;  but 
we  know  that  he  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  first  person  who  held 
the  office  with  the  requisite  quahfioations  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  imporant  duties,  and  he  must  have  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  that  temple  to  justice,  afterwards  reared  in  such  fair  proportions 
by  an  EUesmere,  a  Nottingham,  and  a  Hardwicke, 

The  Great  Seal  was  now  for  a  short  time  (according  to  mo- 
dern phraseology)  "in  commissum,"  that  is  to  aay, — without  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  ChanceUor,  it  was  intrusted  to  the  Master  of  the 
UoUs  and  two  others,  jointly,  for  the  despatch  of  all  business  con- 
nected with  it  II,  and  they  held  it  till  Miehaehnas-day  following. 

*  Rot.  CL  16  Ed.  a.  m.  82.  f  Ibid. 

I I  Pari.  Hist.  105.    Eol.  P.  toI.  ii.  HO.b  ^  1  ParL  Hist.  106; 

][  The  cntrj  of  this  commission  on  tlie  Close  Roll,  ia  carious,  as  almost  ihe  only 
on»not  in  Latin.  "  Le  Roj  ftsoschers  Clcrcs  Maijirede  Thorcsby,  JohHinleSt.Panl, 
ft  Thomas  de  Btayton,  salatz.    Come  Mons,  Kobert  Parnyng  votrc  Chancaller  soit 
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On  that  day  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  King's  command,  sealed 
live  charters  of  pardon  with  it,  and  it  was  then  delivered  by  the 
King  to  Robert  de    Sadtnston  as  Chancellor* 

He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  great  emimence  in  the  law, 
the  members  of  which  had  been  successively  Justi-  ,  ,0,0   , 

ces  in  Eyre  to  Henry  HI,  Edward  L,  and  Edward  II  L  ''■  "■  ^■^*'*-  ' 
I  do  not  find  any  account  of  his  early  career,  except  that  he  studied 
at  the  inns  of  couit,  and  was  regularly  bred  to  the  bar.  He  was 
appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  20th  of  March,  11  Ed- 
ward III,  Vice-treasurer  of  England  25th  of  June,  13  Edward  HI,. 
and  Lord  Treasurer  2d  of  May,  14  Edward  III 

He  seems  to  have  turned  out  a  very  indifferent  equity  judge, 
and  to  have  disappointed  pubhc  expectation.  Lord  Coke,  eager 
to  praise  Chancellors  taken  from  the  common  law,  while  he  cele- 
brates the  merits  of  Parnynge  and  Knyvet,  the  contemporaries  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Sadyngton,|  has not^a  word  to  say  in  his  praise; 
and  he  performed  so  indifferently  ^^  ^°  reconcile  the  nation  to  the 
old  practice  of  making  eclesiastical  Chancellors. 

He  presided  at  a  parhament  which  met  on  the  7th  of  Jitne,  1344, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  King  aqd  the  Prince  of  Wales,  declared 
the  cause  of  this  summons  to  be  "  concerning  the  late  truce  with 
France,  and  the  breach  of  it  by  the  French  King,  of  which  he 
gave  seven  paiiicular  instajices ;  and  he  desired  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  to  consider  of  those  things  and  that  they  would  give 
him  such  advise  and  assistance  aswas  necessary  for  the  saving  of  his 
and  their  own  rights  and  honour3."t  They  answered,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Chancellor  that  they  "  prayed  him  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  the 
war,  either  by  battle  or  a  proper  peace,  if  such  might  be  had ;  and 
that  when  he  had  embarked  to  cross  the  seas  he  should  not,  for 
the  letters  or  command  of  the  Pope,  or  any  other,  lay  aside  his 
voyage  until  he  had  made  an  end  one  way  or  another." 

While  Sadyngton  was  Chancellor,  the  King  several  times  took 
the  Great  Seal  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  a  charter  of  par- 
don (which  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  direct  act  of 
the  Sovereign,)  and  then  restored  it  to  him. 

When  the  King  was  saahng  on  his  expedition  to  France,  Sad- 
yngton dehvered  the  Great  Seal  to  him  at  Sand-  ,  j^j.  y  1344  i 
wich,  and  received  it  back  on  Edward's  return  to   L  '  '  ' 

England.  The  entry  on  the  record  of  this  ceremony  is  curious,  as 
showing  that  the  Chancellor  now  regularly  Sat  iil  his  court  in 
Westminster  Hall,  sjirrounded  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  as  his 
assessors.* 

a  Df^c,  mandez  nong  9S9uranU  de  voi  sens  A  loialtez ;  nous  mnndons  qne  vons  Kr 
ceivcn  notre  Grafil  Seal  cd  la  presence  i)c  notre  conacil  a  Lonijrea,  et  fecez  ceo  que 
a  I'offiea  da  dit  Sen!  appoint  come  gardeins  dicel  tamqae  nous  eot  eoms  autremont 
ordeinea,  iJone  sonz  notre  seere  seal  1  West,  le  xxij.  jonr  d'Augst,  Tan  de  notre 
regie  d'Epgleterre  disBeptisrae  el  de  France  quartrieme."  — 17  Ed.  3.  ai.  SfT 

*  Kol.  CI.  17  Ed.  3.  m.  20.  f  I  Pari.  Hist  109. 

J  "  Quod  quidem  sigillum  idem  Domiaus  Eos  a  Eoberto  do  Sadjngton  Canoel- 
19* 
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Sadyngton  was  soon  after  obliged  to  give  up  the  Great  Seal  al- 
together, having  been  fonnd  inefficient  both  in  pailiament  and  in 
the'coiirt  of  chancery,  and  the  complaints  against  him  becoming  so 
lond  that  the  King  was  afraid  the  commons  might  renew  their  ef- 
forts to  wrest  from  the  Crown  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor.  But  a  job  was  done  for  the  Ex-chancellor,  who  had 
exerted  himself  to  please  his  party.  Chief  Baron  Stenford  being 
induced  to  resign,  Sadynton  was  reinstated  as  head  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  where  he  continued  to  preside  till  his  death.* 

The  last  experiment  of  a  legal  Chancellor  had  succeeded  so  in- 
differently that  the  King  resolved,  for  his  next  choice  to  return  to 
the  Church.  There  had  been  murmurs  from  the  prelates,  who 
considered  the  office  of  Chancellor  as  belonging  to  their  OKler  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  the  causes  of  summoning  a  par- 
liament, and  the  topics  for  a  liberal  supply  would  come  -with  more 
effijot  from  the  holy  Hps  of  a  mitred  occupant  of  the  woolsack 
than  from  a  profane  lawyer,  known  to  have  practiced  as  a  retained 
advocate  in  Westminster  Hall. 

On  tho  26th  of  October,  1345,  in  the  room  called  "the  Cage 
Chamber,"  in  the  palace  at  Westminster,  the  King  delivered  the 
Great  Seal  to  John  de  Offord,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  to  be  held  by 
him  as  Chancellor,  and,  having  taken  the  oaths,  on  Ihe  following 
day  he  seaJed  writs  and  letters  patent  with  it  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Westminster  Hall.t 

He  was  of  noble  extraction,  being  a  younger  son  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Suffi)lk.  He  was  early  dedicated  to  the  church,  and,  as  usual 
with  those  who  hoped  to  rise  in  it,  applying  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor utroque  jure.  From  family  interest,  as  well  as  personal  merit, 
he  soon  got  preferment,  and  being  Dean  of  Lincoln,  while  still  a 
young  man  he  had  a  promise  of  the  next  vEicant  bishopric. 

He  held  the  office  of  Chancellor,  with  great  credit  for  five  years, 
and  would  probably  have  been  continued  in  it  much  longer  but 
for  his  untimely  death. 

At  the  parliament  held  in  thebeginningof  the  year  1347  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  victory  of  Cressy,  and  of  ob- 
taining supplies  larger  than  ever  before  voted,  to  enable  the  King 
to  push  on  the  siege  of  Calais.? 

The  Commons,  finding  no  fault  with  him  as  an  equity  judge, 
made  an  effort  to  reduce  tlie  fees  payable  upon  writs  out  of  Chan- 
cery, which  were  represented  to  be  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mag- 
na Charta,  "  Nulli  vendenms  justitiam;"  but  these  constituted  a. 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  which  the  King  would  not  suffer  to 

Urio  sao  super  passngio  eno  versus  dictas  partes  f  landrias  prias  reeessit  eidemqoe 
CancelUrio  in  qnadam  bursa  incluaumin  Mag^is  Aula  Regis  apnd  Westnionasterium 
in  loco  nbi  idem  Cancellarius  coramnniler  sedel  inter  Clencoa  CancellariiB  pro  officio 
supexecrendoinprEesendaeorundem  clericomm  liberarit." — Rot.  CI, 19 Ed.  3.  p.  2. 

*  Or.  Jar.  <7. 

jRot.Cl.  m.  10,  {  1  Pari.  Hist.  III. 
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h«  touched,  and  he  returned  for  answer,  "  Unto  the  jioor  it  shall  be 
given  for  Gods  sake,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  those  who  can  afford 
to  p^  shoitld  [>ay,  as  they  have  been  accustomed."* 

Offord  remained  in  great  favour  with  the  King,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1348,  while  Chancellor,  he  was  promoted  to  the  .  -„.^  . 
see  of  Canterbury.  He  had  both  the  royal  commen-  ^  '  '  ' 
dation  and  the  Papal  provision  for  his  elevation;  but  he  died  be- 
fore his  consecration,  and  in  all  proceedings  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  time,  he  is  designated  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  elect, 
and  Chancellor."  t 

Lord  Chancellor  Oflbrd  seems  to  have  had  the  Great  Seal  aK 
ways  in  his  own  keeping,  unless  when  he  parted  with  it  for  some 
temporary  purpose.  On  the  28lh  of  October,  1348,  he  dehvered 
it  to  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  to  take  to  the  King  at  Sandwich,  then 
about  to  sail  for  the  Continent.  As  soon  as  the  King  received  it, 
he  ordered  eertaui  commissions  to  be  sealed  with  it,  and  Uien  gave 
it  to  Andrew  de  Ofibrd  to  carry  to  his  brother  the  Chancellor  t, 
who  did  not  afterwards  part  with  it. 

He  had  got  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  hia  see,  and  was 
making  great  preparations  for  his  inauguration,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly struck  with  a  disease  of  which  he  died  on  the  26th  of  An- 
Snst,  1348. 

•Rot.  Purl.  21  Ed.  3. 

t  One  of  the  most  ciiriona  of  theso  13  a  writ  which  ha  sent  in  the  King's  naniB 
to  the  shetifis  of  London,  eommnniling  them  to  maka  proclamation  lo  different 
classea  of  sailors  how  reapeotivoly  they  were  to  obtain  JBaiioe,  and  is  eopposod  to 
show  thai  the  dislinclion  hetween  common  law  and  equity  was  then  fully  establish- 
ed, and  that  Iha  latter  was  not  eifclnsivcly  administered  br  the  Chancellor,  bnt  by 
him  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  subject  lo  ihe  conlrol  of  the  King  in  Council. 
"  Rex  Vicccomil.  London,  Salntem  Quia  circa  diversa  negoiia  nos  et  statnm  regoi 
noslri  Angl.  concernantia  sumus  indica  mnltipliciler  occapati,  volumns  qaod  qnielibet 
negotia  lam  coramnnem  legem  rcgni  noslri  Angl.  qnam  giatiam  nostram  specialem 
concernantia  penes  nosmelip SOS  hab'  proscqoond'  eadem  negotia,  yjdelicet  negotia  ad 
commnnem  legem  penes  venerab'  virum  elect'  Canluac' confirm  at' Cancellarium 
nostrum  per  ipsnm  expediend  et  alia  negotia  de  gratia  nostra  conoedenda  penea 
eundem  Cancellarium  eeu  dileetum  clericnm  nostrum  Cuslodem  sigili  noatri  privati 
proseqnanlnr.  Ill  qnod  ipsi  vel  anns  eorum  peliliones,  negoliornm  qua  per  eos  nohis 
inconsnllls  expediri  non  polernnt,  una  cum  advisamentis  suia  inde  ad  nos  transmit 
tant  yel  Iranamillal,  absque  alia  proaecnlione  penes  nos  inde  faciend'  nt  his  inspec- 
lis  ulletius  prsefato  Cancellario,  seu  Cualod  inda  aigniticannis  velle  nostmm.  el  quod 
nnllns  alina  hujuamodi  negotia  penes  nosmetipsos  de  calero  prosegaantur,  vobis  priE- 
eipimus  quod  statim  vieis  pitesentibua  pramissa  omnia  et  singula  in  civJtato  prfcdicta 
in  locis  ubi  expediri  videriiia  publico  proclamari  facialis  in  forma  prtedicta  ot  boo 
nullalenus  omiltatis,  Teste  Rege  apnd  "Langley,  13  die  Januar.  Anno  regni  22 
Ed.  S.  Clans,  p.  2.  m.  2.  in  dorso  per  ipanm  Regem."  —  Where  it  is  said  that  com- 
mon law  business  was  to  be  prosecnted  before  ihe  Chancellor,  I  presume  this  can 
o'niy  mean  that  application  should  be  made  for  original  writs  out  of  chancery.  Or 
may  "  matters  concerning  the  common  law"  mean  disputes  between  gabjeet  and 
Bubject  to  he  decided  judicially  by  Ihe  Chancellor,  and  "  matters  concerning  one 
special  grace  cognisable  before  ua"  mean  grants  and  matters  of  favour  depending 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ? 

1  The  learned  and  accurate  Hardy  represents  Andrew  de  OfFord  to  have  been  a 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  but  with  great  deference,  lie  was  not  intrusted  lo  nso  ii. 
and  was  merely  a  messenger  10  convey  it  10  London.  — Hardy's  ChaniKUors,Ti 
Rot.  CI.  22  Ed.  3,  m.  f. 
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He  was  more  a  statesman  than  a  lawyer  or  a  divine ;  but  he 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  reputation  for  assiduity  and  discre- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

On  his  death,  the  Great  Seal  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
r  r  1  fi  1  ^iq  1  ^^s^®'  ^^  t^*'  RoEs  and  three  others  for  about  a 
[June  lb,  ld49.j  jj^^j^^j^^  while  the  King  deliberated  about  a  suc- 
cessor, aijd  things  having  gone  on  so  smoothly  under  a  clerical 
Chancellor,  he  at  last  appointed  to  the  oifice  John  de  Thoresbv, 
Bishop  of  St  David's*,  who  held  it  for  seven  ycEirs. 

This  m.an,  very  eminent  in  Ms  own  time,  had  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  not  only  became  a  deep  divine,  but  very  kr;owing 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  While  still  young,  he  wnrote  many 
tracts  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  now  beginning  to  be  cultivat- 
ed by  men  of  learning.  His  most  popular  work  was  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Cieed ; "  but 
none  of  them  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  pre- 
served and  printed.  He  early  took  orders,  and  was  made  a  master 
in  Chancery.  On  the  21st  of  February,  15  Ed.  HL,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  EoHs.  He  rose  into  high  favoru-  with  the 
King,  and,  showing  an  aptitude  for  state  atfairs,  was  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  sworn  a  member  of  coun- 
cil.t  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  September,  1347. 
and  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  November,  1349. 

Although  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  he  was 
very  deficient  as  an  orator,  and  whOe  ho  held  the  Great  Seal,  as 
often  as  parliament  met  the  causes  of  the  summons  were  declared 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  supported  by  the  King's 
Chamberlain  or  Some  other  courtier. 

The  most  memorable  proceeding  in  parliament  while  he  presided 
there,  was  the  passing  of  the  famous  Statute  of  Treasons.!  For 
the  first  time  in  any  Europeom  monarchy,  the  law  gave  a  definition 
of  the  acts  against  the  state  which  should  amount  to  hse-majesty 
and  subject  the  oiTender  to  the  high  penalties  which  must  be  en- 
acted against  those  who  aim  at  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  or  who 
attempt  by  violence  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  established 
government  of  the  country.  This  statute,  which  did  more  for  the 
hbertics  of  England  than  Magna  Charta  itself,  eontinues  in  force 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  considerably  extended  by  jiidicial 
construction  beyond  its  original  terras.  Where  the  King's  life  is 
not  directly  aimed  at,  no  act  of  a  public  nature,  shdrt  of  levying 
war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  being  expressly  declared  to  be 
treason,  the  judges  have  been  driven  to  decide  that  any  revolu- 
tionary movement  or  plot  is  constrilctively  a  compassing  of  the 
King's  fdeath.    It  would  have  been  better  if  the  deficiency  had 

*  Pot,  CL  22  Ed.  3.  ni.  S. 
■    +  In  iho  Rolla,  in  which  he  is  monlioned  atoiil  this  time, 
'•  Magister,"  and  Bomelimes  "  Dominus,"  bat  the  one  title  se 
aidered  quite  as  high  aa  the  other. 
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been  supplied  by  the  legislative ;  but  it  would  be  too  late  now  to 
resort  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute,  although  the  judges 
of  the  present  day  would  hardly  hold  with  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors, that  an  insurrection  to  destroy  al!  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, or  all  inclosures,  or  all  brothels,  would  be  a  compassing  of 
tlie  death  of  our  Lady  the  Queen. 

Lord  Chancellor  Thoresby,  if  he  did  not  bring  forward,  must 
have  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of  this  memorable  reform  of  the 
law,  for  which  we  owe  some  respect  to  his  memory  ;  for  he  has 
had  successora  who  not  only  originated  no  good  pleasure,  but  have 
zealously  supported  every  legal  abuse. 

Wliile  Thoresby  was  Chancellor,  the  Commons  renewed  their 
attempt  to  reduce  the  fees  payable  on  writs  out  of  Chancery, — 
the  King  returning  to  their  petition  this  soft  and  evasive  answer  : 
"  It  pleases  the  Kiisg,  that  the  Chancellor  shall  be  as  moderate  as 
he  can  touching  fees  on  writs,  having  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  persons  who  purchase  them." 

The  commons  then  made  an  attack  on  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council  and  tlie  Chancellor,  hut  in  such  gen-    r  ^•^'^^  i 

eral  terms  that  their  petition  could  not  be  negatived.    1  '     '  J 

Citing  Magna  Charta,  that  "  no  man  shall  be  prejudged  of  his 
freehold  or  franchises  save  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  they  prayed 
that  no  one  might  be  put  to  answer  for  such  matters  but  by  due 
process  at  the  common  law,  and  that  any  thing  to  the  contrary 
should  be  held  null  and  void.  The  answer  was,  "  it  pleases  our 
Lord  the  King  that  the  petition  be  granted."* 

He  appears  to  have  interfered  very  little  with  the  judicial  du- 
ties of  the  office,  for  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  the 
Great  Seal  was  in  the  hands  of  Keepers, — either  of  several  joint- 
ly, or  of  one  under  the  seals  of  two  othei-s, — ^in  wliose  presence 
alone  it  could  be  used.  The  necessity  for  the  Chancellor's  at- 
tendance in  his  diocese  is  several  times  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
Close  Roll  for  the  King  gaving  him  leave  of  absence  from  Lon- 
don and  the  appointment  of  Keepers  till  his  retiu-n. 

In  November,  1356,  Thoresby  being  promoted  to  the  Archiepis- 
copal  see  of  York,  resigned  the  Great  Seal.  We  have  many  in- 
stances of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  holding  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, as  they  had  only  to  cross  the  Thames  in  their  state  barge 
from  Lambeth  to  Westminster  Hall ;  but  the  duties  of  the  North- 
ern metropolitan  were  generally  considered  incompatible  with  a 
continued  residence  in  London,  although  Wolsey,  and  a  few 
others,  unscrupulously  sacriiioed  them  to  gain  their  ambitious 
ends, 

Thoresby  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1373,  leaving  behind 
liim  a  great  reputation  for  piety  and  charity  as  well  as  learning. 

*  "  II  plaat  a  nra.  Seigr  !e  Roi,  q.  la  poiition  Boit  odroff"."  — JloL  Pod.  as  Ed.  3. 
"  OtiL'oyer"  or  "  Octroyer"  w.is  tho  proper  French  word  to  designate  a  rojal  grant. 
Hence  llie  "  Ottroi"  or  mnnicipnl  lax  grnnled  by  the  King. 
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While  he  was  Archbishop  of  York,  the  presidency  of  the  two 
archbishops  which  hitherto  had  been  contested  was  settled,  and 
the  title  of  "  Primate  of  all  England,"  since  borne  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  invented. 

On  Archbishop  Thoresby's  resignation,  the  Great  Seal  was  de- 
r  D  135n  li^^i'^'l  to  William  de  Eddington,  Bishop  of  Win- 
'*■    ■  ''     Chester,  as  Chancellor,  and  he  held  it  above  six  years. 

This  individual,  highly  distinguished  in  his  own  time  though  so 
little  known  in  ours,  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Edington,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  afterwards  founded  the  priory  of 
"  Bons  Hommes."  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  there  acquired 
great  reputation  for  his  skill  in  law  and  divinity. 

He  was  warmly  patronized  by  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Cheriton,  in 
Hampshire,  and  introduced  him  at  Court.  Gaining  the  goodwill 
of  Edward  III.,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester  on 
the  death  of  his  patron,  and  was  the  first  of  four  prelates,  who, 
being  all  Chancellors,  successively  held  it  for  near  150  years.* 

While  Eddington  remained  Chancellor,  he  himself  did  all  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  the  assistance  of  any  Keeper  or  Vice- 
chancellor.  According  to  the  accustomed  form,  it  was  twice  sur- 
rendered up  by  him  to  the  King  on  his  going  beyond  seas,  and  on 
his  Majesty's  return  exchanged  for  the  seal  used  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

In  his  time  England  was  at  the  height  of  military  glory,  the 
Black  Prince  having  gained  the  batUe  of  Poictiers,  and  John 
King  of  France  and  David  King  of  Scots  being  fellow  prisoners 
in  London.     Nevertheless   he  had  to  set  the  Great  Seal  to  the 


the  Crown  of  France,  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  hold 
certain  provinces  in  that  kingdom  in  full  sovereignty. 

There  was  now  an  interval  of  repose  for  domestic  improve- 
ment, and  in  1362  the  Chancellor  carried  through  parliament  the 
famous  statute,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  aU  pleadings  and 
judgments  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  should  for  the  future  be 
in  Englisht,  whereas  they  had  been  in  French  ever  since  the 
Conquest ; — and  that  all  schoolmasters  should  teach  their  scholars 
to  construe  in  EngUsh,  and  not  in  French  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  Although  the  French  language  no  longer  en- 
joyed any  legal  sanction,  it  had  such  a  hold  of  legal  practitioners, 
that  it  continued  to  be  voluntarily  used  by  them  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  reports,  and  treatises,  and 
abridgments  are  in  French,  and  if  we  would  find  any  thing  in 
Chief  Baron  Comyn's  Digest  composed  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  about  "  Highways,"  "  Tithes,"  or  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  we 
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must  look  to  the  titles    "  Chemin,"    "  Dismes,"  and  "  Baron  & 

Feme.'"* 

Edington  might  have  been  raised  to  the  primacy  if  he  had 
pleased, — ^but  he  refused  the  preferment,  saying  "  That  indeed  the 
rack  of  Canterbury  was  higher,  but  the  mcmger  of  Winchester  was 
larger." 

When  Lord  Treasurer,  in  1350,  he  had  incurred  great  odinm  by 
debasing  the  coin  ;  but  be  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  office 
of  Chancellor  without  reproach.  He  concurred  in  passing  seve- 
ral very  salutary  statutes  for  correcting  the  oppressive  abuses  of 
purveyance,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  "  if  any  man  that  feel- 
eth  himself  aggrieved  contrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  these 
statutes  will  come  into  the  Chancery,  and  thereof  make  his  com- 
plaint, he  shall  there  have  remedy."  The  process,  no  doubt,  was 
by  petition,  on  which  the  Chancellor,  in  a  summary  manner,  in- 
quired and  gave  judgment. 

He  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  February  1363,  and  died  at  Win- 
chester on  the  8th  of  October,  1366.  He  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  piety  by  the  monastic  institution  which  he  founded  in  his 
native  place ;  but  perhaps  his  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity was,  his  patronage  of  William  of  Wickham, — the  architect 
of  Windsor  Castle, — his  successor  in  the  see  of  Winchester, — 
twice  Lord  Chancellor, — and  founder  of  Winchester  School  and 
New  College,  Oxford. 

*  The  law,  having  spoken  French  in  her  infaocy,  hed  great  difficulty  in  changing 
her  dialect.  It  ia  curious  that  acts  of  parliament  long  continued  to  be  framed  in 
French,  and  that  French  ia  still  employed  by  the  difi'ercnt  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tnre  in  their  iniercoarsB  with  each  other.  Not  only  ia  the  royal  asEenC  giien  to 
bills  by  the  words  "  La  Reigne  le  Toel,"  but  wiien  either  Honse  passes  a  bill  there 
is  an  indorsement  written  upon  it,  "  Soil  baile'  enx  Seigneurs,"  or  "  box  Com- 
munes;" and  al  Iha  beginning  of  evciy  parliamenc  the  Lords  niahe  an  entry  in 
Iheir  Journals,  in  Freneb,  of  the  appointment  of  the  Receivers  and  Triers  of  peti- 
tions, not  only  for  England,  but  for  Gasamy.  E.  g.:  Extract  from  Lords'  Journal, 
24th  August,  1S41:— 

"  Les  Recevonrs  des  Petitions  de  Gascoigne  et  dos  autres  terres  at  pays  dc  pur 
ia  mer  et  dea  isles. 

"  Lb  Baron  Abinger,  Chief  Baron  de  I'Excheqner  de  la  lieyne. 

"  Messire  James  Parke,  Chevalier. 

'■  Messire  John  Edmund  Dowdeswell,  Ecuyer. 

"  Et  cenx  qui  yenlent  delivre  lenr  PBtitions  les  Builtent  dedans  six  jours  proohein- 

"  Les  Trionrg  des  Petitions  de  Gaacoigue  et  Jcs  nutrea  lerrcs  et  pays  de  per  la 
raer  et  des  isles. 

"  Le  Dnc  da  Somerset. 
"  Le  Marquis  d'Anglesey. 
"  Le  Count  de  Tankerville. 
"Le  Viscount  Torriiigtou. 
"Lo  Baron  Campheil. 
"Tont  enx  ensemble,  ou  quarlre  des  seigneurs  avant-ditz,  appellant  aut  eux  les 
Sejeants  de  la  Reyne,  quant  sera  besoigne,  tiendront  leur  place  en  In  chambre  du 
Chambellan. 

"  Eecavours  et  Triours  des  Petititions  do  la  Grande  Bretagne  «  d'lrelind,"  were 
appointed  the  same  day. 
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The  next  Chancellor  was  Simon  de  Langham,  Bishop  of  Ely  * 
.  I  cannot  find  out  the  origin  of  this  aspiring  and 
I  I'elj,  la,  idbJ.j  Tmamiable  man.  He  fiist  appears  as  a  monkin 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster;  bnt  under  his  cowi  he  concealed  tin- 
bomided  ambition  and  very  considerable  talents.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  the  regular  clergy  attaining  to  great  emi- 
nence in  England.  He  was  always  rising  in  the  world.  From  a 
great  reputation  to  piety  he  was  eagerly  resorted  to  as  a  Confes- 
sor, and  he  acquired  much  influence  over  his  penitents,  which  he 
turned  skilfully  to  his  own  account.  He  could  adapt  liis  manners 
to  all  classes  and  characters,  and  the  monk  who  recommendid 
himself  to  some  by  fasting  and  penance  gained  the  favour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  by  his  courtly  manners,  and  the  aptitude  he  displayed 
for  civil  business.  Though  generally  somewhat  stem,  and  rather 
impopular  with  those  who  depended  upon  him,  he  courted  his  su- 
periors so  assiduously  and  so  successfully,  that  he  was  successive- 
ly Treasurer  of  "Wells,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Prior  and  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  treasurer  of  England.  He 
had  been  elected  Bishop  of  London ;  but  Ely  falling  vacant  be- 
fore his  consecration,  he  preferred  it  as  being  richer,  though  infe- 
rior in  rank. 

Being  now  Chancellor  he  was,  in  1366,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  two  offices  of  highest 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  But  if  we  may  credit  a  waggish 
distich  which  was  then  penned  upon  liim,  this  translation  caused 
i^qna!  joy  in  one  quai-ter  and  consternation  in  another  : — 

"  r.Eetanlur  cceli, — quia 
Cujua  in  ndvenluin — : 

Among  those  with  whom  he  quarrelled  at  Canterbury  was  the  fa- 
mous John  WickUffe,  then  a  student  at  the  College  there  erected 
by  Islip  his  predecessor.  Tliis  ai-dent  youth  being  unjustly  expel- 
led, and  finding  no  redress  for  the  wrong  he  suSered,  turned  his 
mind  to  clerical  usurpation  and  oppression,  and  prepai^ed  the  ^vay 
for  that  reformation  in'  religion  which  blessed  an  after  age. 
I  iiffii         Langham  was  installed  in  liis  office  of  Chancel- 

[A.  D.  I6bb.]  j^j.  ^^^jj  extraorduiary  pomp  and  magnificence.  Be- 
ing appointed  on  Sunday,  19th  Febmaiy,  the  record  says  that 
on  Tuesday  next  following,  taking  the  Great  Seal  \vith  him  to 
Westminster,  "  et  in  sede  marmorea,  ubi  Cancellarii  sedere  sunt 
assueti,  sedens,  &c.,  litems  patentes,  &c.,  cousignari  fecif."t 

All  the  parhaments  coJled  in  his  time  were  opened  by  an  oration 
from  him.  We  may  give  as  a  specimen  his  performance  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1364.     He  set  the  example,  long  followed  on 

*  Rot.  Cl.  37  Ed.  3.m.  y9. 

1  Hot.  Cl.  37  Ed.  3.  m.  3!).  See  Sugd.  Or,  Jur,  ; 
i^hair  remained  to  bis  day,  being  fised  in  llio  wall  o 
marble  lable. 
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aucli  occasions  by  ecclesiastical  Cliancellors,*  of  beginning  with  a 
text  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  theme.  He  now  selected  the 
saying  of  the  Royal  Prophet — "  Faithful  judgment  doth  adorn 
the  King's  seat;" — whence  he  took  occasion  to  extol  the  great 
valour  of  the  King,  hia  master,  and  the  many  victories  which,  by 
God's  aasiatance.  he  had  gained  in  his  youth ;  not  forgetting  the 
constant  and  dutiful  goodwill  and  ready  concurrence  of  the  King's 
loyal  subjects  towards  the  furtherance  of  those  his  important 
undertakings  :  "  For  all  which,  as  the  King  did  now  hy  him  return 
them  his  hearty  thanks,  so  he  let  them  know  that  for  hia  part  he 
was  resolved  to  seek  the  common  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  Ms 
people,  especially  by  enforcing  a  due  observance  of  all  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  and  amending  such  of  them  as  should  he  thought 
defective  ;  as  also  by  establishing  new  ones  as  necessity  should 
require." 

Notwithstanding  these  smooth  words,  there  were  heavy  com- 
plaints against  the  Chancellor  for  increasing  the  fines  in  Chancery 
payable  to  the  King,  and  the  Commons  prayed  that  these  fines 
should  not  be  higher  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  King's 
father,  or  at  the  King's  first  coronation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
new  practice  \vas  agreeable  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  King,  who 
was  determined  to  continue  it  by  returning  this  answ^er  :  — "  The 
King  wills  that  fines  be  reasonable  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  his 

In  the  beginning  of  1367  Langham's  ambition  was  further  gi^t- 
ified,  as  he  was  made  a   Cai'dinal  by  Pope  Urban    r  -^„„  ■, 

V. ;  and  there    being  nothing   further  in   England    ^  '     '■  '' 

which  he  coidd  covet,  he  aspired  to  the  triple  crown  itself  It  was 
probably  with  this  view,  that  he  soon  after  resigned  the  ofiice  of 
Chancellor,  and  went  to  Avignon  to  intrigue  among  the  Cardinals. 
There  he  lived  eight  years  in  great  credit  and  splendour.  In 
1371  he  came  to  London  as  a  legate  from  the  Pope  to  negociate  a 
peace  between  France  axiA  England.  But  while  speculating  at 
Avignon  about  a  vacancy  in  the  papacyj  all  his  ambitious  schemes 
were  for  ever  terminated  by  an  attack  of  palsy,  of  which  he  im- 
mediately died.  He  is  celebrated  more  for  his  liberdity  to  the 
abbey  and  monks  of  Westminster,  than  for  liis  just  administration 
of  the  law,  or  any  improvements  in  legislation. 

•  ■'  When  a  bi"hop  wr.a  Lord  Chancellor  iio   loofc  tf"test  of  ScripturOi  which  ha 
repeaterl  in  Ijutia  ■..ai  diai.cnir9ed  upon  iha  sfljiiO,     Jiat  when  a  judge  was  Lord 
rijan  ellor  ha  tooli  no  text.  hat.  in  mjoner  of  an  oroiion  nfioived  gummarilj  ^e 
• ,  iLi  1  Gi  the  U4i-iianjent.''  —  4  Inat-  8 
roL,  I,  20 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

rOlKTMEKT    OF    WILLIAM     OP    WICKHAM    TILL  THE    DEATH    OF    ED- 
WARD  III, 

The  successor  of  Langhani  was  a  man  whose  memory  is  still  re- 
garded with  high  respect  by  the  English  nation,  the  famous  Wil- 
liam OP  WiCKHAM. 

This  distinguished  man,  who  was  twice  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
„-„,  bom  in  the  yeaj  1324,  at  the  village  in  Hampshire 
^EPT.  II,  ldt>/.]  fjoni  which  he  took  his  name,  —  of  poor  but  hon- 
est paients,  being  the  son  of  John  Ixing  and  Sibyl  his  wife,*  He 
probably  never  would  have  been  known  to  the  world  had  he  not, 
when  almost  quite  a  child,  attracted  the  notice  of  Nicholas  Uvedale, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wickham,  and  governor  of  Winchester, 
who  put  him  to  school  in  that  city.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  study  at  Oxford ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  ever  was  at  any  university,  and  his  splendid  founda- 
tions for  the  education  of  youth  probably  proceeded  less  from 
gratitude,  than  from  a  desire  to  rescue  others  from  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  had  himself  laboured,  for  he  never  possessed 
Bcholastic  learning,  and  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  native 
iervour  of  his  genius  and  the  energy  which  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties.  While  still  a  youth,  he  became  private  sec- 
retary to  his  patron,  and  was  lodged  in  a  high  tiuret  in  Winchester 
Castle,  of  which  Uvedale  was  Constable.  Here  he  imbibed  that 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Gothic  architecture  which  was  tho 
ibundation  of  his  fortime.  Ere  long  there  was  no  cathedral,  an- 
..'ient  church,  baroniaJ  hall,  or  Norman  castle  many  miles  round 
:hat  he  had  not  visited  and  studied;  andhe  set  to  work  to  consider 
scientifically  how  such  stately  slructures  were  erected,  and  to 
figure  in  his  imagination  others  grander  and  of  finer  proportions. 
He  was  first  noticed  by  Edington,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  then 

*  It  has  been  lately  asserieii  thiit  Wictham,  oi-  Wjkeliam,  was  his/amili/  nnniB 

iietause  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  lo  severs.1  relations  boin  elsewbere ;  but  ail  the 

cariiest  accounta  of  him  concur  in  the  statemom  I  bave  adoptctl.     For  example— 

•'  Qqa  capic  australes  comitata  Hnmptona  Britannos, 

VVicbarai;!  eat  vicu5,  nee  nisi  parvus  agcr. 

Visit  lohannes  illic  ct^omino  Longns, 

Cui  fait  in  custi  parte  Sibylla  tlioii 
Hane  hnbait  patriam  (iuLiBLMns  et  hosce  pareiites 

Wichamus,  angnrio  nee  tamen  abaque  bono  : 
Namquo  loei  uc  nomen,  9ie  vim  matrisque  patrisqnc 

Hand  dnbio  in  vitam  transtalit  ille  snam, 

Longas  enini  nt  longs  duraret  tempore  caute 

Et  bene  prospicfrei  cnneta.  Sgbilla  dedit." 

Ortvs  ft  Vila  Gul.  de  Wkham. 
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Lord  Chancellor, — little  thinkingtliathe  was  himself  to  be  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellor.  But  from  him  he  had  only 
fair  words  and  good  cheer. 

UvedaJe  afterwards  happened  to  mention  to  the  King  the  re- 
markable young  man  he  had  for  his  secretary,  and  Edwurd,  ever 
ready  to  avail  Mmself  of  efficient  service  and  to  encourage  ment 
in  eveiy  department,  desired  that  he  might  be  presented  to  him. 
He  was  accordingly  brought  to  Court,  and  instantly  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  by  his  modest  and  insinuating  manners, 
iind  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted 
liimself.  First  he  was  made  "  Clerk  of  all  the  King's  works  in 
his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yelhampsted*,"  and  then  "Surveyor  ot 
file  King's  works  in  the  castle  and  park  of  Windsor."  t 

Edward,  atler  his  great  victories,  now  meditated  the  erection  ol 
-.1  palace  where,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  he  might  enter- 
lain  the  flower  of  European  chivalry  of  which  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head, — affording  his  brother  knights  a  full  opportunity  in 
(lisj)Iay  their  prowess  in  the  tournament,  and  to  lead  the  dam-f 
with  their  lady-loves  in  the  brUliant  hall  at  night.  Windsor,  tht- 
destined  site,  had  been  occasionally  the  residence  of  our  sove- 
reigns since  the  Conquest;  but  what  was  then  called  "the  Castle/' 
consisted  of  a  few  irregular  buUdings,  with  pepper-boxes  at  the 
forners  of  them. 

Wickham  furnished  the  designs  for  the  new  Castle  such  nearly 
its  we  now  behold  it — suitable  to  its  noble  position,  and  for  sim- 
l)Hcity  and  grandeur  superior  to  any  royal  residence  in  the  world 
He  showed  corresponding  vigour  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion. By  a  stretch  of  prerogative  every  county  in  England  was 
obliged  to  send  a  contingent  of  masons  and  oljier  workmen,  and 
in  a  siu-prisuigly  short  period  the  structure  was  completed. 

The  King,  to  celebrate  the  event,  founded  the  illustiious  order 
"f  the  Garter,  which  now  adds  to  the  patronage     .  j„.^  . 

cif  the  Prime  Minister,  and  furnishes  the  object  of      '**  "' 
liighest  ambition  to  our  greatest  nobles. 

It  is  said  that  the  architect  gave  deep  offence  to  his  royal  mastei: 
liy  placing  on  one  of  the  gates  the  inscription,  "  This  made  Wi- 
•  lieni,"  wliich  was  construed  into  an  airogant  appropriation  to  liiin- 
>elf  of  all  tlie  glory  of  the  edifice.  But  he  insisted  that  thf 
words  were  to  be  read  as  a  translation  of  "  Wichamum  fecit  hocf ' 
— not  of  "  Hoc  fecit  Wichamus," — ^that  according  to  the  usua! 
idiom  of  the  English  language,  "  Wicliem"  was  here  the  accusa- 
tive case,  instea!d  of  the  nominative — and  that  he  only  wished 
posterity  to  know  timt  his  superintendence  of  the  work  had  gain- 
ed him  the  royal  favour,  and  thus  had  raised  him  from  low  degree 
In  exalted  fortune.  Edwu.rd  was  appeased,  and  ever  afterwards 
Molighted  to  honour  him. 

6.  t  Patoiit,  30th  Ott,  1356. 

nplion  th.iE 


*  Paient,  daied  10th  Hay.  1356. 

t  Patoiit,  30th  Ott,  is; 

t  This  use  of  "  f,i.-oro,"  to  miks  a  m 

j:'.  rathei-  slrengthoas  the  pr^sii 

he  Jid  not  study  at  Oxford. 
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Except  the  commoH  law,  the  only  road  to  wealth  Euid  power 
open  to  a  nov-comhatmU  in  those  days — ^was  the  church.  It  was 
now  too  late  for  William  to  begin  the  study  of  Bracton,  Fleta,  and 
the  year  Books,  and  to  by  to  obtain  practice  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
but  he  was  prevaQed  upon  to  take  orders,  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments were  showered  upon  him.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
ho  had  early  taken  deacon's  orders,  because  in  1353  he  was  styled 
"  clericua"  or  clerk,  hvX  this  designation  -was  given  to  men  in  ci^-il 
employments*  although  not  in  the  church  ;  and  hitherto  he  had 
ao  ecclesiastical  function  or  benefice.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
1361,  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  "  aco^yfe /"—he  was  ordain- 
ed snbdeacon  on  the  12th  of  Mai'ch,  1362,  and  priest  on  the  12th 
of  June  following.  He  was  now  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Pal- 
bam  in  Norfolk,— he  was  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
at  Lichfield,  and  he  received  tlie  King's  grant  of  the  deaaery  of 
the  royal  free  chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin' s-le- Grand, 
London, — with  other  pluralities.  His  secular  preferment  like-wise 
still  proceeded,  as  he  wa,s  appointed  "  chief  warden  and  siureyor 
of  the  King's  castles  of  Old  and  New  Windsor,  and  sundry  oth- 
.ers,  -with  the  parks  belonging  to  them,"  for  which  he  had,  besides 
many  fees  and  perquisites,  an  assignment  of  20s.  a  day  out  of  the 
Exchequer. 

He  now  likewise  entered  the  field  of  politics  ;  on  the  Uth  ot 
May,  13C4,  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  soon  af- 
^^c  u*^  '^^^I^^'i  "  secretary  to  the  King,"  performing  the  functions 
of  the  oiiieer  afterwards  designated  "  Prineipal  Secretary  of  State." 
In  May,  13G5,  he  was  commissioned  along  with  others  to  treat  cif 
tjie  ransom  of  David  II.  King  of  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  at  Ne- 
viUe's  Crass,  and  tlie  prolonging  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots. 

Under  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  agauist  pluralities,  he  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  make  a  return  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefi- 
ces, m  which  he  caUs  himself  "  Sir  William  of  Wykcbam,  clerk. 
Archdeacon  of  IJncoln,  and  secretary  of  our  lord  the  illustrious 
King  of  England,  and  keeper  of  his  Privy  S  al  "—and  in  which 
he  reduces  the  total  produce  to  873/.  6    M 

He  did  not  attend  much  to  Ms  spirit  al  1  ti  b  t  he  showed 
great  dexterity  in  civil  business,  and  ant  1  aj  1 1  ide  for  every 
sitnaliou  in  which  he  was  placed,— so  that  he  e  aped  the  envy 
that  might  have  been  expected  to  att  1  hi  el  ation,  and  was  a 
general  favourite.  Conscious  how  n  1  1  e  w  1  to  his  delicate 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  when  he  had  from  the  Heralds 
n  grant  of  arms,  he  took  for  hia  motto,  "  Manners  makyth  man."t 

*  TJma  ia  the  coiitempo/Hrr  poem  of  the  "  Wife  of  ButU's  Prologue"  by  Chwurar. 

"  My  fiflhe  husbaode,  Gofl  his  sonic  blesse 

VVliieh  that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richcsae. 

He  sometime  waa  a  Clehk  of  Oxenfotde, 

And  hnd  left  Bcolo  and  went  at  home  at  borde." 

(ifconrEc  the  (/f!-i  had  not  taken  orders,  or  he  could  not  have  entered  into  ihi= 

lot  infer  defective  ediioatioii  from  tlie  seeming  iingr!«niniilic:,il  stnic 
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At  last,  on  the  death  of  Ex- chancellor  Edington,  Bishoji  oi' 
W'iiiclicster,  in  1366,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  King, 
ho  was  elected  hy  the  prior  and  convent  to  succeed  him  in  thai 
see.  This  promotion  in  his  native  county  must  have  been  partii- 
nlarly  gratifying  to  him,  and  as  he  was  only  in  his  forty-second 
year,  we  may  hope  that  his  parents  were  still  ahve,  and.  walked 
Irom  the  village  of  Wickham  to  Winchester  to  see  him  enthroned- 

The  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  by  Archbishop  Langbam  in 
|iursnit  of  Uie  triple  crown,  threw  the  King  into  tcpj.^  iqp^  , 
;'onsiderable  perplexity,  there  being  neither  law-  ^ 
yer  nor  chmchman  whom  he  considered  perfectly  well  qnahfied 
for  the  office  of  Chancellor.  He  yielded' to  personal  indinatioii 
iuid  appointed  to  it  his  favourite,  "William  of  Wickham,  whose  in- 
^itallation  he  graced  by  delivering  to  him  a  new  Great  Seal,  with 
the  lilies  engraved  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  a  resolntion 
<'f  parliament  that  he  should  resume  the  tide  of  King  of  France." 

This  appointment,  in  spite  of  WiUiam's  abilities  and  populaiity. 
must  have  been  gencraDy  condemned,  and  shows  that  while  the 
I^ng  was  all-powerful  irom  the  success  of  his  arms  abroad,  he 
disre^ded  pubhc  opinion  in  the  acts  of  his  domestic  government. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  greatly  ex- 
lended  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  Pamynge  while  presiding 
iliere  nmst  have  given  something  like  system  to  its  practice.  Thf 
result  soon  showed  that  no  one  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  le- 
gal pursuits  and  habits,  could  decently  discharge  the  duties  even  ot 
an  equity  judge,  discretionary  as  they  were  then  deemed  to  be.t 

The  Chancellor  no  doubt  invited  those  who  practised  in  his' 
court  to  sumptuous  banquets  at  his  palace  in  South-    ,  ,„. 

wark ; — made  himself  very  agreeable  in  society ; —  '-'^'  °*  '  ' 
availed  himself  discreetly  of  the  talents  and  experience  of  thost 
around  him ; — and,  that  he  might  not  give  unnecessary  trouble 
lo  liimself  nor  offence  to  others,  affirmed  in  all  cases  brought  bt- 
fore  him   on  appeal ; — but  the^  suitors  complained  bitterly  of  his 

■rs,  like  the  Greeks,  put  a  singular  Terb  to  n  pliirr.l 

"  Litllo  com,  hat  ccnggea  and  stents 
JUakelh  pilgrims  weary  bones." 
'  liot.  CI.  43  Ed.  S.  m.  IS. 

1  His  promotion  to  be  a  judge  was  ascribed  to  bis  skill  na  iin  itrchitert. 
■'  VVindcsora  fait  pagaa  celebertimus,  illic 
Bex  etatajt  castri  mo;nia  magna  sni, 
U'icamas  huic  open  pneponitur  :  inde  probattmi  esf 

Ingenio  quantam,  polluit,  arte,  fide. 
Ergo  fit  Edivarilo  charus  CiisTOaiiUE  Sigilli 
NoQ  ila  post  mallos  incipit  esse  dies."— Orf.  rf.   Vit.   Giii.de  Wick. 
Tke  niialogons  case  would  be,  if  Mr.  BwTj,  as  a  reeompenee  for  his  excellent  ]ila:i 
for  the  ucw  houses  of  parliament,  were  now  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor.     Wick- 
lilTe,  in  revenge  for  being  questioned  bv  Wickham  as  a  heretic,  complained  Ih.i: 
\<  romolion  fcU  "  orilv  on  kitchen  clerks  and  men  wise  in  baildiag  castles." 
20* 
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iletays  and  inefficiency,  and,  as  then  wrongs  grid  nlly  exc  te  i 
the  sympathy  of  the  pubhe  at  list  parhimenl  intcrfeicd  In 
1371,  when  William  had  been  Chincellor  four  ^e-irs  tlie  Eail*. 
Barons,  and  Commons  of  England  (the  Loids  spmt  al  is  might 
have  been  expected,  not  joining  in  the  vote,)  petitioned  the  King. 
■  that  thenceforth  none  but  laymen  should  be  appointed  Chancel- 
lor or  otlier  great  officer  or  governor  of  the  reabn,  for  the  state  had 
been  too  long  governed  by  churchmen  quetia:  ne  sont  myejtistiria- 
Nes  en  touz  cos."* 

The  altered  postiu-e  of  the  King's  affiiirs  rendered  it  impossible 
U  n  13711  f™**™  to  sl^Eind  out  against  tlie  wishes  of  parUamcnl 
'   ■    "  'J    and  the  people.     All  the  efforts  of  his  younger  stm 

111  gain  the  crown  of  Castile  had  failed;  and  the  treaty  of  Brt- 
tigni  being  broken,  new  expeditions  against  France  were  to  bf 
undertaken,  and  fresh  snppUes  were  indispensable.  Accordingly, 
»n  the  24tb  of  JIaich,  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  William  of 
Wickham,  and  two  days  after,  it  was  delivered  to  the  man  univer- 
sally considered  the  best  quahfied  to  perform  the  duties  belonging 
to  it, — Sir  Robert  Thorpe,  who  had  been  regulaily  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  for  some  time  had,  with  great  applause,  filled  the  office 
nf  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Common  Pleas. 

He  was  of  obscture  origin,  and  took  his  name  from  Tlioqie,  in 
Norfolk,  the  place  of  Ms  birth.  He  was  bred  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  then  lately  founded,  of  which  he  became  the  second 
master.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  divinity  schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  chapel  over  them,  which  were  afterwards  comji- 
leted  by  his  brother  Sir  William.  Instead  of  going  into  orders,  he 
nansferred  himself  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  became  a  very  dih- 
gent  student  of  llie  common  law.  We  do  not  exactly  know  when 
he  began  to  practise  at  the  bar,  but  as  early  as  1330  we  find  him 
employed  as  a  Justice  Itinerant.t  In  1344  he  was  appointed  a 
King's  Serjeant,  and  he  was  summoned  with  the  judges  to  attend 
111  the  House  of  liOrds.  For  ten  yeare  he  continued  at  the  head 
cif  Uiebar  in  Westminster  Hall,  taking  precedence  of  the  At- 
torney and  Sohcitor  General,  and  having  the  chief  practice  in  dl 
the  courts.  On  tho  27tli  of  June,  30  Ed.  IIL,  he  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  tiie  Common  Pleas,  wliieh  he  held  with 
the  highest  chai-acter  for  learning,  industry,  and  integrity,  till,  to 
gratify  the  Commons  who  had  petitioned  that  none  but  a  layman 
should  be  Chancellor,  and  to  soothe  the  growing  discontents  of 
'he  people,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

His  elevation  was  nniversaliy  hailed  with  joy,  and  even  Wil- 
liam of  Wickham,  his  predecessor,  gracefully  assisted  not  onlv  at 
the  ceremony  of  his  being  sworn  in  before  the  King,  but  at"his 
'iiibic  installation  in  Westminster  Hallt     Thorpe,  as    Chancellor, 

•  Bot.  Pari,  45  Ed.  3.  ,  k,,..  ci  4  Ed.  3.  ni,  32 

i  'InMagna  Aula  Weaimonsstcrii  nbi  Placoa  Cancellarinj  liahalur  praiseniibu'i 

M-3!fa!o  Epzscopo   Wjntorieiisi  Clericos    CancellariiP   ilKtim   lursom   auerire '' 

i^.-.-Rot.  CI.  4B   Ed.    3.  m.  -35.      There  is  i  curwus   ent.v  on   tho  9s-h   nf 
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fully  equalled  public  expectation,  and  introdnced  some  very  useful 
reforms  into  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but,  unfortunately,  when  he 
had  held  the  office  littie  more  than  a  year,  he  fell  into  a  mortal 
distemper,  and  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1372. 

There  is  not  preserved  any  report  of  his  equitable  decisions, 
and  no  parhament  met  during  the  short  time  heheld 
the  office  of  Chancellor;  but  from  his  addresses  to  '■*'  °'  1372.] 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  while  Chief  Justice  dui-ing  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  Bishop  Tlioresby,  he  seems  to  have  been  eloquent, 
and  Lord  Coke  pronoimces  him  "a  man  of  singular  judgment  in 
the  laws  of  this  realm,"  and  dwells  with  great  complacency  on  his 
elevation  to  tlie  woolsack,  evidently  much  sympathising  with  "  tlie 
wmplaint  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  the  reohne  had  bin  of 
long  time  governed  by  men  of  the  Church  in  disherison  of  the 
Crown."*  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  of  a  virtuous  magis- 
trate, Idte  Thorpe,  such  slender  memorials  remain,  as  it  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  relate  what  is  honourable  than  what  is  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature — to  praise  rather  than  to  condemn;  but 
I  find  from  my  laborious  researches,  that  while  a  Chancellor  is  go- 
mg  on  m  the  equal  and  sarisfactoiy  dischai-ge  of  his  duty,  httle 
notice  is  taken  of  him,  and  that  he  is  only  made  prominent  by 
biographers  and  historians  when  he  fakes  bribes,  perverts  the  law 
violates  the  constitution,  oppresses  the  innocent,  and  brings  luin 
on  his  couhtiy :  — 


Thorpe,  approaching  his  end,  while  he  lay  in  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saium,  in  Fleet  Street,  "languens  in  exti'emis,  videns 
s©  curca  ea  qn®  ad  offlcium  Cancellarii  pertinent,  uiterius  laborai-e 
non  posse  prout  moris  est,"  says  the  Close  IU»U,  — enclosed  the 
Great  Seal  in  a  bag  under  bis  own  private  seal  and  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Knyvet.  There  it  was  found  when  he  expired,  and  the 
following  day  it  was  delivered  by  his  servants  to  Sir  William 
Jjatymer  the  Chamberlain,  Sii'  Eichai-d  le  Serope  the  Treasurer, 
aiid  Sir  Nicholas  de  Carew,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  who 
carried  it  to  the  King  at  Westminster,  and  on  the  5th'  of  July  fol- 
lowing he  sent  it  by  his  son,  John  of  (Jaunt,  then  styled  "  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  Duke  of  Lancaster,"  to  Chief  Justice  Kny- 
vet, as  Chancellor,  with  power  to  administer  the  oaths  to  liim 
--  a  ceremony  which  was  performed .  with  great  solemnity  in 
the  Kmg's  Chapelt  . 

Sir  John  Knyvet  seems  to  have  been  the  first  important  mem- 

*^?,'^'';J?'''°"''''S  '^*'  °''  "'■''t  ^^7  'he  kte  Chancallor,  in  the  preaence  of  Chan- 
cellor Thorpe,  surrendered  up  to  the  King  two  olhar  Great  Seals  and  two  Privv 
Seals  lately  in  aee,  which  the  King  had  placed  in  ihe  Bishop's  enslfldy,  and  which 
was  then  f!nifv*-rp/T  tr,  iha  ^.n-^-A  T,-a^^,-,^^^        tu.:a  •'^ 
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1 1  1)  1373  1  ^'^^  '*^  ^^'^  family.  Camden,  speaking  of  it  in  a  suu- 
■"J  sequent  generation,  calls  it  "  an  ancient  house  ever 
since  Sir  John  Knyvet  was  Lord  Chancellor  under  Edwai'd  III," 
.In  1357  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Seijeant-at-law;  he  was 
soon  after  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  he  so 
continued  till  1357,  when  he  -(vas  advanced  to  the  Chief  justicp- 
sMp  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  he  held  witli  high  credit. 

Lord  Coke  calls  him  "  a  man  famous  in  his  profession,"  and  ding- 
ing four  years  and  a  half  he  presided  in  the  Comt  of  Chancery 
to  the  general  contentment  of  the  people.  Lord  Coke,  speaking 
of  him  and  his  predecessor,  says  with  honest  pride:  —  "  In  perus- 
ing the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  times  of  these  Lord  Chancellors, 
we  find  no  com|>laint  at  all  of  any  proceeding  hefore  tliem.  But  soon 
after,  when  a  ChajiceHor  was  no  professor  of  the  law,  we  find  a 
grievous  compiahit  by  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  and  a  petition 
t  hat  the  most  wise  and  able  men  within  the  realm  might  be  chosen 
Chancellors,  and  that  the  King  seek  to  redress  the  enormities  of 
ihe  Chancery."* 

In  November,  after  Knyvet's  appointment,  a  parliament  was 
lield  at  Westminster,  but  for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us  the 
Chancellor  did  not  preside  at  the  opening  of  it,  and  by  the  King's 
command  the  causes  of  the  summons  were  declared  by  Sir  Henry 
Jiryan,  one  of  the  King's  council. t  No  business  of  importance 
was  transacted  except  the  grant  of  a  supply,  and  this  being  done 
the  Lords  and  Commons  met  the  I^ing  in  the  White  Chamber, 
when  the  Chancellor  declared  to  the  King, — "  how  kind  the  pailia- 
iiienthadbeentohimingnrnting  suchasupply"  and"the  Kingvery 
humbly  thanked  them  for  their  great  aid."  The  petitions  of  the 
Commons  were  then  read  and  answered  according  to  custom.  A 
jiroceeding  then  occurred,  which  shows  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  not  yet  with  any  certainty  taken  its  place  in  the  consti- 
tution with  defined  powers  and  privQeges.  The  Knights  of 
rihires  had  leave  to  depart,  and  ^vrits  for  their  wages  and  expenses 
were  made  out  for  them  by  the  Chancellor's  order ;  but  he  com- 
manded the  citizens  and  burgesses  to  stay,  and  they  being  again 
assembled  before  the  Prince,  Prelates,  and  Lords,  granted  for  thr 
safe  conveying  of  tlieir  ships  and  goods,  2s.  on  every  tim  of  wine 
imported  or  exported  out  ol^  the  kingdom,  and  6d.  in  the  pound  on 
all  Uieir  goods  and  mercliandise  for  one  year.J 

Another  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  iu 
I A  D  1373  1  ■'^^'^^^"ibsr,  1373.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  re- 
'    ■    ■  '^     quired  quahfications  of  the  members  to  be  retiuned 

lo  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  new-fangled  writs  which  the 
Chancellor  framed.  The  sherifi'  of  every  county  was  ordered  "  to 
cause  to  be  chosen  two  dubbed  knights,  or  the  most  honest,  wor- 
thy, and  discreet  esquires  of  that  county,  the  most  ea^ert  in  feais 
of  arms,  and  no  otlicrs,  and  of  evciy  city  tw^o  citizens,  and  of  eve- 

*  +  Iiiit.  78.  »  1  Pavl.  Hisl.  136,  t  Eof,  Purl,  -Ifi  Ed,  ,1. 
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ry  Ijurougli  two  burgesses,  discreet  and  sufficient,  and  such  as  Ixad 
the  gieatest  skdl  m  shipping  and  merchandising."*  There  was 
no  express  exehision  of  lawyers  any  more  than  of  non-combatajit 
country  gentlemen,  bnt  no  individual  of  either  class  could  well  he. 
Iirought  Tvitlnn  either  category  in  the  writ. 

The  Lord^i  and  Conmions  being  assembled  in  the  Painted 
Chambei,  Lord  Chancellor  Knyvet,  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 
declared  the  causes  of  the  siimnions.  Being  a  layman,  he  did  not 
take  a  text  of  Saipture  as  the  tlieme  of  his  discomse,  hut  he 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  of  the  negotiations  with  France,  —  of 
the  military  exploits  of  the  king's  son,  "  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,"  — and  of  the  duty  of  refreshing  and  comforting  with  force 
and  aid  the  lords  and  others  who  had  ventured  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  defend  the  nation  from  their  enemies.  "  Wherefore  the 
King  charged  and  besought  tliem,  considering  the  dangers  that  might 
liappen  to  the  kingdom  for  these  causes,  that  they  would  speeiEly 
(Consult  on  the  matter,  and  give  tlie  King  such  advice  as  might  bo 
lor  the  safety  of  him,  the  nation,  and  themselves. "J 

The  required  supjily  was  granted,  a  favourable  answer  was  re- 
turned to  the  petitions  of  the  Commotis,  and  all  separated  in  good 
hnmout. 

But  a  very  different  scene  was  preseoted  at  the  next  parHament. 
which   met  in    April,    137C,  and  was   long  known    r  ,.,~..  . 

among  the  people  by  the  name  of  "  the  Good  Parha-    '-'*■  "'  ' '' '  '  I 

The  King's  fair  fortune  Jiad  begun  to  fai',  and,  no  longer  sur- 
roimded  by  the  splendour  of  victory,  those  who  had  formerly 
i-.heerfully  yielded  to  his  wishes  and  Ubei-ally  supplied  his  wants, 
now  shai-ply  criticised  the  measures  of  his  government,  blamed 
his  ministers,  and  for  every  grant  of  money  wrung  from  liim  some 
new  concession.  Much  scandal  had  likewise  been  excited  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Alice  Pierce,  the  liing's  mistress,  who,  though 
said  to  be  of  great  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  liarl  been  so  indiscreet 
MS  openly  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  all  offices  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  even  to  appear  and  sit  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
pubhcly  to  favour  those  suitors  who  had  bribed  her  for  her  sup- 
[lort.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  tournament  in  Cheapside,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  citizens  of  London,  she  came  among 
tlicm  on  a  wliitc  palfrey,  in  siilenchd  attire,  as  "  lady  of  the  sun, 
and  sovereign  of  the  day." 

The  Chancellor  escaping  personally  any  suspicion  of  being  in- 
iiuenced  by  her,  was  well  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  which  now 
liiiiversally  jircvailed.  Nevertheless,  he  opened  the  session  in  a 
-ipeech  fifimed  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  expected  but  submission 
and  gratitude.  In  declaring  the  causes  of  the  summons,  he  said, 
■  Ihe  lirst  and  principal  was  to  advise  about  the  good  government 
mid  peace  of  the  realm  ; — for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  King. 
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as  well  by  sea  as  land ; — to  take  order  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war  with  France  and  elsewhere ; — aad  how  and  in  what  manner 
it  might  be  done  for  the  best  profit,  quietest  despatch,  and  great- 
est honour  of  the  King  and  kingdom."  He  then  expressly  told 
them,  that  what  the  King  had  hitherto  done  was  always  with  theii- 
advice  and  assistance,  for  which  his  Majesty  entirely  thanked 
them,  and  desired  that  they  would  diligently  consult  about  these 
matters, — the  Prelates  nnd  Lords  by  themselves,  and  the  Com- 
inons  by  themselves,  and  give  in  their  answers  as  soon  as  thry 
i'onveniently  conld. 

The  Commons,  in  answer  to  the  Chancellor's  harangue,  after 
they  had  voted  a  supply,  not  contented,  in  the  modem  courtly 
style,  to  praise  all  the  ministerial  measures  of  the  session,  enume"- 
rated  the  plentiful  aids  which  the  K-ng  had  obtained  from  his 
l>eop!e,  and  asserted  their  firm  convictiou,  that  if  the  royal  revenue 
had  been  faithfully  administered,  there  could  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  laj-ing  additional  bm-dens  on  the  nation.  They  intimated 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  King's  present  ministers ;  they  im- 
jieached  several  of  his  favourites  of  extortion,  of  selling  iflegai 
grants,  and  i-aising  loans  for  their  own  profit ;  and  they  requested 
that  ten  or  twelve  new  members  might  be  added  to  the  council.* 

It  was  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  was  witliout 
reproach ;  but  a  charfie  was  brought  against  an  Ex-chanceUor, 
Wilham  of  Wickham,  who,  labouring  under  a  strong  suspicion  of 
being  protected  by  Alice  Pierce,  was  accused  of  several  misde- 
meanors in  his  office  of  Cnaneellor.  Contrary  to  the  claim  of 
(irjvilege  so  lately  asserted,  he  was  handed  over  to  common-law 
process,  and,  without  being  heard,  was  condemned  to  forfeit  his 
temporalities,  and  to  keep  liimself  at  the  dlstanee  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  King's  person. 

Knyvet,  the  Chancellor,  attempted  in  vain  to  allay  the  storm. 
Lord  Neville,  !Lord  Latimer,  and  several  other  of  his  colleagues 
were  dismissed,  and  the  Commons  insisted  on  an  ordinance,  or 
act,  being  passed  "forbidding  women  to  pursue  causes  and  actions 
in  the  King's  Courts,  by  way  of  maintenance,  for  liire  and  reward, 
luid  particularly  Alice  Pierce,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  that 
vhe  can  forfeit,  and  of  being  banished  out  of  the  realm."  This 
ordinance,  to  wliich  the  Chancellor  intimated  the  royal  assent,  runs 
in  the  King's  name,  and,  considering  the  relation  ^hieh  subsisted 
between  ham  and  the  object  of  it,  must  be  considered  a  very  cn- 
lious  specimen  of  the  legislation  of  the  age. 

During  all  these  stoobs,  Knyvet  continued  in  his  high  office, 
hut  his  health  was  so  severely  injured  by  his  application  to  busi- 
I  D  13771  "^^^  IJi^t  lis  ^™-^  o^^go'^  to  retire,  carrying  with  him 
'^'    ■  ''     the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the  community.     He  re- 

signed the  Great  Seal  into  the  King's  hands  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1377,  and  died  soon  after.t 

*  i  Pari.  HJ3t.  140.  t  Rol.  CI.  50  Eil.  3.  m.  7, 
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As  he  and  his  predecessor,  taken  from  the  common-law  courts, 
had  given  such  satisfaction,  we  may  wonder  that  the  Great  Seal 
should  ever  have  been  delivered  to  men  of  any  other  class  ;  yel 
the  next  regularly  bred  lawyer  appointed  Chancellor,  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an 
inteiva!  of  above  150  years. 

England  hod  been  advancing  with  unexampled  celerity  in 
wealth  and  refinement,  bnt  a  long  period  of  adversity  was  at  hand. 
All  the  glories  of  the  third  Edwai'd's  long  reign  had  passed  away, 
and  it  was  concluding  in  misfortune  and  sorrow.  "  The  sable 
warrior  was  fled;"  the  foreign  conquests  which  had  so  much  grat- 
ified the  national  pride  were  lost ;  and  deep  discontents  and  ■;nis- 
ery  prevailed  at  home.  Alice  Pierce,  the  King's  mistress,  as  soon 
as  "  the  Good  Parliament"  was  dissolved,  again  had  the  chief 
disposal  of  places  and  preferment,  and  thraugh  her  interest  a 
clerical  Chancellor  was  now  announced,  to  the  gi-eat  disgust  of 
the  public.  This  was  Adam  de  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.* 

One  feels  little  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  trace  the 
origin  or  education  of  this  individual,  although  he  accidentally 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  during  two  reigns,  .-. 
for  he  was  neither  eminent  for  his  viitues  nor  ^  '^"  '  ^^'"'l 
his  vices,  and  he  must  have  been  promoted  for  his  mediocrity,  to 
exclude  abler  men  whose  superiority  might  have  created  jealousy 
and  alarm. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  By  Papal  mandate  he  was  placed  in  the  see  of  St. 
David  in  13C1,  and  the  purchased  patronage  of  Alice  Pierce  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  mystery,  that  he  who  for  sixteen  years  had 
been  a  Welsh  bishop  suddenly  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  En- 
gland. 

A  parliament  was  held  at  Westminster  on  the  S'/tli  of  Jan- 
uary, wltich  was  opened  by  Lord  Chancellor  Houghton  ^vith  a 
speech  from  this  test,  "  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  that  you 
yourselves  are  ^vise."  Tlie  application  of  his  subject  wiis,  "  \hn\ 
they,  being  wise,  desired  to  hear  him  wh\was  the  coiiiisiiv. 
Prom  thence  he  took  occasion  to  ar-gue,  that  God  loved  the  King 
and  the  realm;  —  the  King  because  "  epios  tlUigit  castis:atr  — 
■  Uxor  tuo  sicut  vMs  ahttndans  in  Iciteribiu^,"  "  vt  ■videcis  Jilios  flio- 
mm,"  —  which  the  King  now  had  the  pleasure  to  see.  That  God 
ioved  the  realm,  he  proved  from  the  recovery  of  so  renowned  a 
l)rince,  the  said  recovery  happening  in  the  fiftieth  vear  of  Iiis 
reign.t 

The  Commons  now  made  another  attempt  to  abohsh  fines  lo 
the  King  on  writs  out  of  Chajicery,  as  a  sale  of  justice  contrary 
to  Magna  Charta  ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  Let  it  be  in  this  case  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  used. "J 

*R(.l.  CI.  51  Ed,  3.  m,  T.  t  I  Pari.  Hi.l,  U-2.  j  Kot.  Par.  al  Ed.  y 
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The  Chancellor  soon  after  went  abroad  on  an  eniLassy  to 
Fiunce,  and  Bnrstall,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  two  others, 
were  constituted  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  till  his  return*  While 
the  Chancellor  was  still  abroad,  Edward  expired  on  the  2Ist  of 
June,  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of 
his  reign. 

Hume  observes,  that  "  the  domestic  government  of  this  prince 
is  really  more  admirable  than  bis  foreign  victories,"  and  be  cer- 
tainly desei-ves  to  be  celebrated  for  his  vigorous  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  'While  he  wisely  adhered  to  tlie  taws  and 
system  of  tribunals  framed  by  his  grandfather,  be  conferred  an 
imspeakable  benefit  on  the  snitors  by  making  the  Chancery  and 
the  King's  Bench  stationaiy  at  Westminster,  instead  of  following 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  "  wheresoever  in  England,"  as  they 
had  before  practically  donet,  and  are  still  by  fiction  of  law  sup- 
posed to  do, — and  his  appointment  of  Chancellors,  upon  the 
whole,  did  great  credit  to  his  good  intentions  and  his  discemment. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  was  now  established 
in  all  matters  where  its  own  ofiicei*s  were  cone emedf,  on  petitions 

^Bol.  CI.  51  Ed.3.  m.  7. 

-  Tlio  officers  of  the  Clmncery  lived  or  lodged  togetlier  in  on  inn  or  hospitnim, 
svhichivhen  the  Kin"  resided  at  Westminster  wiia  near  the  nalace,  and  fi-om  very 
early  iimua  ihe  marble  Wble  at  the  npper  end  of  tl^o  great  hall  ofthepaWewas 
apijroiirinted  for  tlie  sealing  of  writs  and  loiters  imtenl.  When  the  King  traveUeil, 
hu  was  followed  by  the  Chancellor,  masters,  clerlis,  and  rerords.  On  tnese  occii- 
f  ions  it  ivns  usuul  to  require  n  strong  liorse,  able  ro  eariy  the  rolls,  from  some  reli- 
gions iiouse  bound  lo  furnish  the  animal,  and  at  die  towns  where  the  King  ato-  yei 
duiiiiff  his  progress  anhospiiinm  was  aasiirnerf  to  the  Chancery,  In  the  ;;o  Kd.  !'. 
iho  Ai)bot  of  Kingswood  paid  forty  shillinfrB  W  bny  a  liorae  to  enrir  Iho  rolls  of 
Ciianeerj,  but  (he  money,  by  order  of  the  Chaiicollor,  was  pnid  over  to  William  lo 
Marohaiit,  of  Dover,  in  purl  discbiirge  of  certain  debts  due  lo  liiiM  Irom  the  King- 
lii  S  Ed  S.  tlio  Abbot  of  Keaulieu  wbb  mmmnnded  to  provide  a  :  trung  pack  horse, 
10  carry  tlio  rolls  of  Chani-ery  lo  Stamfimi,  where  the  parliament  was  pbouc  to 
a.--Berablc,  the  King  staling  in  ihe  mnndata  tliat  he  wasin  greiit  need  of  such  an  ani- 

$  16  Ed,  3.  ii.  15-1.  The  Clerks  in  Chancery  petition  the  King  and  Council, 
that  ivherens  cbc  Chancellor  iinil  Kccpcu  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  lime  heinij 
i>u!!ht  to  have  the  <ogoisiinc6  of  all  ploosV  trespass  done  by  the  Buid  Clerks  or 
their  servants,  in  ciiios,  towns,  or  elsewhere  ivliore  Ihe  Chancery  is  |  yet  notwllh- 
flandiiig  'be  sheriffs  of  London  had  attached  Gilbarl  de  Chishnll,  one  of  the  Clerks 
of  die  aald  Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  Thomas  de  Theslingbnry,  ii  draper,  upon  a  bill 
of  ireapass,  whereupon  Giibcrt  brought  a  sopCTsedcas  of  [irivilege  to  the  EberifTs 
bnl,  which  ihcy  would  not  allow,  and  drove  liim  to  find  aureliea.  The  clertj  there- 
fore pray  remedy  and  mainlen!tnco  of  their  liberties. 

'rills  petition  was  answen'd  with  Ihe  ajaenl  of  the  parliament.  The  claim  was 
allowed,  and  writs  were  ordered  lo  be  senl  to  the  mayor  of  1-ondon  lo  attach  ihe 
sberifFs  and  others,  who  wore  parties  and  mnintainers  of  thequnrrel,  lo  appear  before 
the  King  in  Chancery  at  a  diiy  certain,  lo  answer  B3  well  10  Iha  contempt  of  the 
process  as  to  the  breucli  of  Iho  liberty  and  damage  of  the  parly. 

;-■  Memorandum  quod  deci mo  octavo  die  inensis  Jamiarii,  qnadraginla  solidi 
qno3  Abbas  de  Kingeswode  llberavitin  Cancellaria  in  auhvencionem  cujusdam  eqni 
emendi  ad  puttandum  rotulos  Canccllariie,  llberali  fuerunt  per  prreoeptum  Cancel- 
arii  per  nianus  Domini  Johannis  de  Langeton,  Willielmo  le  Marchaunt  de  Dovorr', 
in  partem  Eoludionis  debitorum  in  quibus  Ecx  ei  tenetur,"  — Kot.  Clans,  21  Ed. 
I  m,  1 1.  a,  i  Par.  Writs,  Ii-  part  i.  p.  20.  No.  2, 8. 
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of  right,  where  an  injury  was  .alleged  to  be  done  to  a  subject  by 
the  King  or  hia  officers*  in  reheving  against  judgments  of  the 
courts  of  law  t,  and  generally  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  and  trust. 
The  qualifications  of  the  Chancellor  now  became  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  not  only  from  the  in- 
crease of  his  separate  jurisdiction,  but  from  the  practice  for  the 
common-law  judges,  when  any  question  of  difficulty  arose  before 
them  in  their  several  courts,  to  take  the  advice  of  Parliament  upon 
it  before  giving  judgment.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  King's 
Bench,  in  the  39th  of  Edward  III.,  Thorpe,  the  Chief  Justice, 
says,  "  Go  to  the  Parliament,  and  as  they  will  have  us  do  we  will, 
and  otlierwise  not."  The  foOowing  year  Thorpe  himself,  accom- 
pained  by  Sir  Hugh  Green,  a  brother  judge,  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  there  were  assembled  twenty-four  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  asked  them,  as  they  had  lately  passed  a  statute  of 
ieofails,  whatthey  intended  thereby.  Such  questions,  which  were 
frequent  in  this  reign,  must  have  been  answered  by  the  Chan- 

In  the  forty-second  year  of  this  reign,  while  William  of  Wick- 
bam  was  Chancellor,  occurred  the  first  instance  of  a  parhamentary 
impeachment.  Criminal  jurisdiction  had  been  before  exercised  by 
the  Lords,  but  not  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons.  Su:  John 
Lee  was  now  unpeached  by  the  Lower  House  for  malpractices 
while  stevrard  of  the  household,  and  the  punishment  not  extend- 
ing to  life  or  member,  the  Chancellor,  though  a  pnest,  was  not  dis- 
qualified from  presiding.  Before  the  close  of  the  reign  the  Com- 
mons preferred  impeachments  against  many  dehnquents  for  pobt- 
ical  and  other  ofiences,  and  the  practice  of  impeachment,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  forms  of  proceeding,  was  fully  established. 

*  Thomas  de  Berkelei  peaiions  ihe  King  that  ho  may  havo  a  wtil  to  the  Abbey 
of  St,  Auslio.  Bristol,  to  have  deliveraacc  of  his  tnonHmenis,  &e.,  which  wire 
arrested  by  Richard  Lovel  and  others  of  the  Kings  officers. 

Let  a  writ  be  issued  out  of  Chancery  to  ihose  who  have  srrcflted  the  things  meo- 
lioned  in  the  petition,  and  let  them  certify  in  Chancery  the  cause  of  the  airest,  and 
iiiinn  their  eeriilieatB  let  right  he  done,  — Temp.  Ed,  3,ii.38S, 
TVi^^Ii^  rJonehiil  ^nipl^ins  of  a  judgment  in  VC»u^ 

Lei  ibTs  pelition  be  referred  to  the  Chancery,  and  let  the  Chancellor  cause  to  be 
summoned  before  him  the  connscl  of  Madame  to  appear  in  Chancery  on  a  cerlain 
daHnd  al^  be  king's  Serjeants  and  some  of  the  justices  and  if  nothing  be  shown 
or Vahl  wh  S  may  reasonably  disturb  the  jadgmcnt,  or  if  the  eounsel  oi  Madame 
d"n"t  d^^^tr/ppear,  then  let  a  writ  iss-e  to  the  justices  where  the  plea  was  de- 
pending before  judgment,  lo  proceed  according  to  the  law  and  usages  of  the  land. 
a[S,22Ed,3,ii,2U6, 

fieoffrev  de  Lacer  complains  of  ajuflgment  at  law,  ,        . ,  . ,  .  .. 

Let  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  Chancery,  and  there  Jet  the  evidence  which  the 
said  GeotFrey  saith  he  hath  10  mauifeat  the  loss  of  the  aforesaid  coramodihes  be  re- 
oe  ved,  and  ihal  justice  was  not  done  Mm  m  his  suit  for  recovery  of  loesea  in  these 
rarl!,  knd  thcret-ore  let  speedy  remedy  be  ordained  iiim  according  to  the  law  used 
in  such  cases,  — Temp,  Ed.  8.  ii.  437. 

t  Y  B  39  Ed  B     y.  B  40  Ed.  3.    If  the  Lords  were  still  liable  to  be  so  inter- 
rogated, they  would  not  unfrequentlj  be  puwled,  -and  the  revival  of  the  praouce 
might  be  a  check  to  hasty  legislation. 
VOL,  I.  21 
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In  this  reign  the  Chancellor  acquired  that  most  important  and 
delicate  function  of  appointing  Justices  of  the  Peace,  —a  magis- 
tracy peculiar  to  the  British  Isles,  the  judges  havmg  a  most  exten- 
sive criminal  jurisdiction,  being  generally  without  legal  education, 
and  serving  without  any  remuneration  except  the  power  and  con- 
sequence which  they  derive  from  their  office. 

The  ChanccUors  in  die  latter  part  of  this  reign,  foDowmg  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  philobiblist  De  Bury,  prided  them_ 
selves  on  their  attainments  in  literature,  and  their  protection  of 
literary  men,  and  Ihey  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  m  di- 
recting the  pursuits  and  developing  the  genius  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  They  encouraged  the  use  of  the  English  language,  not 
only  hy  the  statute  against  the  use  of  French  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  hy  their  own  example  on  the  most  public  occasions.  In  the 
36  Edward  III,  we  find  the  earhest  record  of  the  use  of  Enghsh  in 
any  parliamentary  proceeding.  The  roU  of  that  year  is  found  in 
French,  as  usual,  it  expressly  states  that  the  causes  of  summon- 
ing parliament  were  declared  "  en  Enghis."*  The  precedent  then 
set  by  Lord  Chancellor  Edington  was  followed  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  by  Lord  ChanceUor  Langhamt,  and  from  this  time  viva 
voce  proceeding  in  parliament  were  generally  in  Enghsh,  with  the 
exception  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  although  the  entry 
of  some  of  these  proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
Still  in  Norman  French.t 


CHArTETL  XVI. 


ehancellors  and  keepers  of  the  great  seal  from  the  com- 
mencement op  the  reign  op  kicharb  ii,  till  the  second 
chahcelloeship  op  william  op  wickham. 

UicHAitD  was  a  boy,  only  eleven^ears  old,  when,  on  the  death  ot 
,.,  „„  i<mi  his  grandfather,  he  vi^as  proclaimed  King.  The 
[JuME  .^.i.  Id//.)  i^eepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed during  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  abroad  nevertheless 
surrendered  it  into  the  royal  stripling's  own  hand  when  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  sunounded  by  his  nobihty  and  great 
officers  of  state.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  acting  as  Regent,  al- 
though formally  no  Regent  or  Protector  had  been  appointed,  then 
took  it  from  him,  and  handed  it  to  Nicholas  Bonde,  a  knight  of  the 
King's  chamber,  for  safe  custody.  De  Houghton,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  returned  to  England  in  a  few  days  after,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Westminster  the  King,  fay  his  imcle's  direction,  deliver- 

•  Eot.  Pari.  36  Ed.  3.  t  Eot.  Pari  ST  Ed.  3.    38  Ed.  3. 
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ed  the  Great  Seal  to  him,  and  he  again  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Chancellor.*  There  was  no  intention  of  continuing  him  in  the 
office  beyond  the  time  when  a  satisfactory  arrangement  conid  be 
ma^le  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

Richard  being  crowned  on  the  4th  of  August,  writs  were  issued 
for  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  meet  fifteen  days  after  the  feast 
of  St  Michael.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  cause  of  summons  was 
declared  by  the  Chaoicellor  in  a  speech  founded  on  the  text, 
"  Rex  twus  venii  tSii."  The  language  introduced  at  the  Conquest 
was  still  used  on  most  pubUc  occasions,  and  he  thus  began: 
"  Seigneiu^  et  Sires,  cea  paroles  que  j'ay  dit,  sont  tant  a  dire  en 
Pranceys,  Vaster  Mo^f  vient  a  toy."^  He  then  divided  the  subject 
into  tliree  parts,  showing  the  causes  of  joy  for  the  King's  accession, 
with  his  usuoi  quaintneas.  But  he  raised  a  great  laugh  by  on  un- 
lucky quotation  from  scripture  —  observing  that  "  a  mrara's  heart 
leaps  for  joy  when  he  hears  good  tidinga,  like  EUzabeth,  the  moth- 
er of  John  the  Baptist: — Et  exultavit  infans  inutero  ejus."  % 

This  harangue  does  not  seem  to  have  given  perfect  satisfac- 
tion; for  the  next  day  Sir  Eichard  Scrope,  steward  of  the  King's 
household,  who  was  rapidly  rising  into  favoiu:,  made  another 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  king,  asking  the  Commons  "  to  advise 
him  wliich  way  his  and  the  kingdom's  enemies  might  be  resisted, 
and  how  the  expeuces  of  such  resistance  were  to  be  borne  with 
the  greatest  ease  to  the  people,  and  profit  and  honour  to  the  king- 

The  Commona  having,  for  the  first  time,  chosen  a  Speaker,  set 
about  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state  in  good  earnest,  and  tried 
to  provide  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  government  during  the 
ling's  minority.  Tliey  obtained  the  banishment  of  Ahce  Kerce, 
and  the  removal  of  the  late  King's  evil  cormcillors.  They  then 
proposed,  "  that,  tiU  the  King  was  of  age,  the  Chancellor,  H^h 
Treasurer,  Chief  Justice  of  one  bench,  and  the  other  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  officers,  might  be  made  by 
parliament."  ITiis  the  Lords  modified  to  their  own  aggrandiae- 
meut  by  an  amendment,  "  that  wliile  the  Kinj{_was  under  age,  the 
Councillors,  Chancellor,  Stev.^rd  of  the  Household,  and  Cham- 
berlain, should  be  chosen  by  the  Upper  House,  and  that  the  King 
should  make  the  other  officers  with  the  assent  of  his  Council." 
The  Commona  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.} 

At  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1378,  the  young  King  being  seated  on  the  throne, 
attended  by  his  three  uncles,  Lancaster,  Cambridge,  and  Bucking- 
ham,—the  Lord  Chancellor  de  Houghton,  in  a  long  speech,  ex- 
plained to  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  causes  of  their  being 
summoned,  entering  with  some  prolixity  into  the  anbaisting  rela- 
tions of  England  with  France  and  Scotland.     But  he  gave  no  sat- 
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isfactiou;  and  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  the  next  morning  again  ad- 
dressed the  two  Houses  on  the  same  topics,  and  by  way  of  urging 
a  supply,  pointed  out  the  enormous  expence  wliich  the  crown  in- 
r  ^g-jg  ■[  cnrred  in  keeping  up  garrisons  in  Brest,  Cherbourg, 
'-  '  '  '     Calais,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne.     While  the  par- 

liament sat,  which  was  only  a  few  days.  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope 
seems  to  have  taken  the  entire  lead,  and  by  his  good  management 
the  desired  subsidy  was  voted,* 

On  the  28th  of  October,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  Avas 
actually  made  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  who  seems  to  have  been  much  huit  at  the  dis- 
respectful treatment  he  had  experienced.t  The  Ex-chanceUor 
retired  to  his  see,  and  there  peaceably  ended  his  days  at  a  dis 
tance  from  the  strife  which  marked  this  unhappy  regin.  He  snr\' 
ived  tiU  April  1389. 

Richard  le  Scrope,  the  new  Chancellor,  was  the  third  son 
Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  regin  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  HI.,  and  w^  bom  in  the  year  1328.  Instead  of  being 
trained  in  the  imiversity,  the  inns  of  court,  and  Westminster  Hall, 
he  was  a  soldier  from  his  early  youth,  and  served  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  late  wars  in  France.  He  was  at  the  batHe  of 
Crcssy  in  1346,  and  serving  under  Lord  Percy,  he  was  knighted 
on  the  field  for  his  gallantry  In  the  battle  of  Durham,  fought  the 
same  year,  where  the  Scots  were  signally  defeated.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  where  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  his  right  to  his  crest — a  crab  issuing  from  a  ducal 
coronet.  He  was  in  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Winchelsea  in 
August,  1350,  when  Edward  HI.  and  the  Black  Prince  defeated  a 
greatly  superior  fleet  under  Don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda.  He  was 
with  Edwaid  IIL  at  the  rescue  of  Berwick  in  1356.  In  October, 
1359,  he  served  under  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  army  which  invaded 
France,  and  in  the  April  following  approached  close  to  the  v?alls 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  against  the  family  of  Grosvenor 
in  another  heraldic  dispute  abou^iis  right  to  certain  bearings  in 
his  shield.  In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1364,  he  was  elected 
representative  for  the  county  of  York.  In  1366,  he  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  into  Spain,  and  the  following  year  was  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Najarre  m  that  country,  where  the  Black 
Prince  commanded  in  person. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1369,  he  again  went 
to  France  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  continued  in  that 
country  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In 
1371  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  King's  Exchequer.  On 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.  he  was  promoted  to  be  Steward  of 

*  The  Close  Roll  conlaina  a  very  minuto  areount  of  lliU  transfui  of  the  Greal 
Seal  in  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester.  —  a  R.  2.  m.  25. 
t  1  Pari.  Hist,  163. 
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the  King's  household,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  address  the  two  Houses,  and  that  he  so  much  distia- 
gnished  himself  in  the  last  two  parhainents.  Although  with  Ut- 
ile hook -learning,  he  had  so  much  natural  talent,  and  had  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  and  had  such  a  quick  insight  into  character, 
that  he  was  reckoned  a  consummate  practical  statesman,  as  well 
as  a  distinguished  military  commander ;  and  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  if  it  astonished,  did  not  much  offend  the 
public. 

The  Close  Roll  tells  us  that  the  following  day  he  held  a  Seal 
in  the  church  of  St  Mary  le  Crypt  at  Gloucester,  and  I  read  no 
more  of  his  judicial  exploits  *  That  he  might  more  effectually 
assist  the  goverament  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Serope  of  Bolton,  in  the  county 
of  York.  Here  he  had  a  large  domain,  and,  under  a  licence  from 
the  Crown,  he  erected  a  strong  castle,  which  stood  several  sieges, 
and  was  afterwards  more  illustrated  by  being  one  of  the  prisons 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  parhament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1379,  he  very  ably  expounded  the  causes  of  the  sum- 
mons, ivas  much  applauded  for  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  a 
large  supply  for  the  King.  The  Commons  prayed  that  there 
might  not  be  another  parhament  till  a  year  after  that  time,  and 
that  the  ClianceUor,  the  Treasurer,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
Cliief  Chamberlain,  and  Steward  of  the  household  might  be 
changed  in  the  meanwhile.f  At  the  same  time  they  made  a  com- 
l>laint  of  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the 
Council  with  the  course  of  the  common  law.  The  answer  was, 
"  that  parties  should  be  sent  to  the  proper  court  to  answer  accord- 
ing to  due  course  of  law ;  provided  always  that  where  the  King 
and  his  Council  should  be  crediblj  informed  that  by  maintenance, 
oppression,  and  other  outrages  the  common  law  could  not  have 
due  course,  the  Council  in  such  case  might  send  for  the  party 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  made  and  put  him  to  answer  for 
the  misprison.t  \ 

We  arc  not  informed  of  tlie  f  artiLulirs  oTthe  intrigtie  which, 
on  the  2d  of  Jidy,  1379,  put  an  end  to  the  first  Chan-    j-  13791 

eellorship  of  Lord    Serope ;    and    we     only    know,    '*'     '  '^ 

from  tlie  Close  Roll,  that  on  that  day  he  surrendered  the  Great 
Seal,  and  that  on  the  4th  of  July  the  King  delivered  it  to  Simon 
DE  Sddedry,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — ^who,  having  taken  the 
oaths,  was  the  day  following  installed  as  Chancellor  in  Westmin- 
ster HaU,f 

Simon  de  Sudbury  assumed  that  name  from  the  town  in  Suf- 
folk where  he  happened  to  be  born.  Yet  was  he  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, being  the  son  of  Nigel  Theobald,  of  a  baronial  family  whose 
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founder  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Having  been  care- 
fully educated  in  England,  he  was  sent  by  liis  father  beyond  sea 
to  study  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  became  a  doctor  after  disputa- 
tions in  several  Continental  universities.— Such  was  Ms  fame  as 
a  wrangler,  that  he  was  admitted  of  the  Council  to  Innocent  VI. 
and  Auditor  of  the  Rota  in  the  court  of  Rome,  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Pope,  he  had  great  promotion  when  he  returned 
home  to  his  own  country,  being  made  Chancellor  of  Saium, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  and,  in  1375,  translated  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. ^     I    c 

He  called  forth  some  censure  by  acceptmg  the  Great  Seal;  for, 
though  there  were  many  precedents  of  a  Chancellor  becoming 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not  thoirght  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  church  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
become  Chancellor.  It  would  have  been  welt  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  as,  by  engag- 
ing in  politics,  he  was  brought  to  an  imtimely  and  violent  end. 

He  opened  the  parliament,  which  met  at  Northampton,  at  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  1380,  and,  after  much  difficulty 
[a.  d.  13B0.J  ^^  management,  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to 
grant  the  fatal  "  capitation  tax,"  which  was  to  be  "  three  groats 
of  every  person  of  the  kingdom,  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of 
fifteen,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever."  This  was  denounced 
as  "a  new  and  strange  subsidy,"  and  Hollingshead  writes,  that 
'■  great  grudging  and  many  a  bitter  curse  followed  on  the  levying 
of  this  money,  and  that  much  mischief  rose  thereof,  as  after  did 
appear."  If  the  insult  had  not  been  oifered  by  the  tax-gatherer 
to  the  daughter  of  Wat  Tyler,  some  other  accidental  spark  would 
probably  have  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  flame. 

The  Chancellor,  being  the  author  of  the  abhorred  tax,  in  the 
rebellion  which  it  excited,  he  was  the  first  victim.  John  Boll,  the 
famous  seditious  preacher,  inveighed  bitterly  agamst  him  by 
name  ;  and,  in  reference  to  his  aristocratic  birth,  the  often-quoted 
lines  were  made  which,  Hume  fjays,  "  in  spite  of  prejudice,  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  some  degreVfif  approbation." 
"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Etc  span, 
Where  was  ihen  the  gentleman  ? 

The  army,  or  rather  mob,  100,000  strong,  under  Tyler  and 
Strw,  having  taken  post  at  Blaokheath,  and  threatening  general 
destruction— more  especially  to  lawyers*,  and  all  who  were  sup. 

*  Wal«inghani,in  his  interesting  relation  of  Wat  Tj;ler'8  rebellion,  says;— 
"  Voluit  namqne  ad  alia  tomm^ssionem  pro  so  et  enis  obtinuisse,  ad  decollandum 
otiines  juridicos  et  universes  qni  yel  in  lege  docti  facre  vel  cam  jnre  ratione  omen 
communicavere.  Mente  nempe  conccperat,  dociis  in  lege  necatis,  tiniveisE  juxta 
tommnni3plebisscitnindet»teroordiiiftri,et  nuUam  omnmo  legem  fore  futu ram 
Telsifntnra  foret,  esse  pro  snonim  arhitrio  statoeoda."  —  Walsmghmii,  p.  361 
SoinCade'srebelUon,  Temp.  Hen.  6.:— 

"  Dick.   The  fiist  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

"  Cade.   Kay,  that  I  mean  lo  do."     (And  proceeds  to  sire  his  reasons.) 

—  Shak.  b'ecund  Pari  Sea.  VI.  a.  ly.  s,  2. 
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posed  to  have  been  instnmiental  in  imposing  the  tax,  or  who  re- 
sisted the  demands  for  its  repeal  the  Chancellor  tcok  refuge  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  They  pursned  him  ihither  attacked  this 
fortress,  and  it  being  feebly  defended  they  soon  stormed  it. 
They  instantly  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  to  Tower  Hill,  with 
ihe  declared  intention  of  executing  him  there  as  a  traitor. 

In  this  extremity  he  displayed  great  courage  and  constancy, 
and  addressing  the  multitude,  remmded  them  r,  j^  Juke  IS81  i 
of  his  sacred  character,  and  tried  to   rouse     '^  •  -i 

them  to  some  sense  of  justice  and  humanity.*  All  these  appeals 
were  ineffectual ;  after  many  blows  his  head  was  atnick  off,  and 
his  dead  body  was  trehted  with  barbarous  indignity. 

But  it  was  believed  that  miracles  were  worked  to  punish  his 
murderers,  and  to  show  that  he  had  been  received  in  heaven  as  a 
Saint  It  is  gi-avely  related,  that  the  executioner  who  had  com- 
mitted the  horrid  sacrilege  went  mad,  and  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness ;  that  a  man,  bbnd  for  many  j  ears,  on  praying  to  be  cured 
for  his  sake,  was  immediately  restored  to  sight;  and  (as  we  may 
well  believe)  that  a  woman  who  bad  been  long  in  difficiilt  labour, 
having  prayed  for  his  intercession,  was  the  same  day  delivered  of 
three  fine  boys, — all  received  into  the  church  by  baptism.t  The 
same  liistoiian,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  spetJcs  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  gives  him  the  cnaracter  of  being  "  very  elo- 
i^ueut,  and  incomparably  wise  above  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom." 

'Hie  rebeUion  having  been  quelled  by  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Walworth  and  the  presence  of  mind  and  ad-  ,  1391  I 
di-ess  of  the  youthful  Kmg,  which  raised  a  disap-     '*'  ' 

pointed  expectation  of  his  qualifications  for  government, — the 
Great  Seal  was  given  into  the  temporary  custody,  first,  of  Rich- 
ard Earl  of  Arundel,  and  then  of  Hugh  de  Segrave  "till  the 
King  could  conveniently  provide  a  Chancellor." :f  On  the  10th  of 
August,  Segrave  restored  the  Seal  to  the  King,  who  immediately 

In  the  riots  of  1780, 11  similar  spivit  was  displayeilXnd  siege  was  laid  to  the 
inns  of  court,  with,  iho  intention  of  exterminating  the  whole  race  of  lawyers,  that 
"  the  ekin  of  an  innorenl  lamh  miglit  no  longer  be  conveited  into  an  indictment." 
I  have  beard  Judge  Butranjjh  relate  that  aiege  being  laid  to  the  Temple,  he  and 
many  olher  lawjcra  armed  tbemselTea,  and  headed  by  a  seijeant  of  the  Guards 
took  post  in  Inner  Temple  Lane ;  there  they  stood  Taliantly  till  a  pannel  of  the 
gale  was  forced  in  from  Fleet  Street ;  they  then  became  rather  nervous,  but  the 
Serjeant  having  hallooed  out,  "  Take  care  iiogenikman  fires  from  behind  I"  ihey 
alt  bnrst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  whereupon  the  mob,  fearing  Ihere  was  a  straldgeu 
suddenly  made  off,  and  the  Temple  was  saved. 

*^Quid  est  clarjssimi  filii,  quid  est  quod  proponitis  facere  'i  Qnod  est  pocealum 
meum  quOd  in  V03  commisi,  propter  quod  me  vnltis  occidcre?  Cavendum  estne 
me  interfecto,  qui  pastor,  prielaius  ct  nrchicpiscopus  Tester  sum,  Teniat  super  vos 
indignatio  jusli  vlndicis,  vel  eerte pro  tali  faclo,  tota  supponatur  Anglia interdicto.' 
—  Wals.  262. 

t  "  Mulier  qn^dam  jjufe  impregnata  fHoral  et  parere  nulio  modo  poierat,  postulalo 
ejus  anxilio,  eodcm  die  deliberata  est  de  tribtiB  pueruUs,  qai  omnes  baptiivati  snnl." 

tKot.  CI.  b  Ric.  a.m.  25. 
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delivered  it  with  the   title  of  Chancellor  to  William  Courtenay, 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  appears,  in  this  age,  to  have  been  an 
object  of  ambition  to  men  of  the  most  illustrious  descent.  Wil- 
ham  was  a  younger  son  of  Hugh  Coiirtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  hav- 
ing in  his  veins  the  blood  of  French  kings  and  of  Emperors  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  of  the  Plantagenets*  WhQe  yet  a  yonth,  he  had 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  taldng  or- 
ders, he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church  froni  personal  merit  and  family 


After  holding  almost  innumerable  prebends  and  livings,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  then  translated  to  London,  He  was 
very  popular  with  the  Londonera,  who  stood  by  him  in  a  dispute 
with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  by  him  from 
pulling  down  tlie  Duke's  house.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal,  and 
he  succeeded  De  Sudbury  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  well 
as  Lord  Chancellor.. 

He  sat  in  Chancery  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  EoUs,  or  any  other  Keeper ;  but  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited great  dissatisfaction  as  a  judge,  and  the  cry  against  delays 
and  corruption  in  his  court  soon  became  very  loud  and  general. 

A  parliament  met  in  September,  and  it  was  opened  by  the  Chan- 
cellor in  a  speech  from  this  text,  "  Eex  convenire  fecit  concilium."  t 
He  declared  tiie  chief  caiise  of  the  summons  to  be  to  punish  the 
authors  of  the  late  homble  tumults,  and  to  do  away  with  the  char- 
ters of  liberty  and  manumission  which  the  Khig  had  been  forced 
to  grant  to  bond-tenants  and  vdlains  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land4  But  the  parUament  immediately  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  Commons 
petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Chancellor  and  other 
judges.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings.  Archbishop  Cour- 
tenay  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  Lord  le 
Scrope,  who  had  been  leader  of  the  opposition,  was  placed  in  it 
the  second  time.  The  Ex-chancellor  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  He  %eld  a  celebrated  synod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  the  doctrines  of  WicMiiFe  were  solemnly  condemned. 
A  little  before  his  death  he  obtained  a  grant  by  a  papal  bull  of  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  income  of  all  the  clergy  within  his  province  ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  refusing  to  pay,  and  appealmg  to  the 
Pope,  the  Archbishop  died  while  the  matter  was  depending,  July, 
31,  1396. 

•  His  moilier,  Margaret  dc  Eohun,  was  a  grand-dauehlcr  of  Edward  I. 

t  In  the  ParUament  Roll  I'lO  Cliancellor  is  snid  (o  liave  mads  un  hone  collacion 
ni  Enj%s.— Hot.  Pari.  6  Ric.  3.  Althongb  the  foimal  wrilten  proceediDgs  in  par- 
liament were,  and  lU'e  still,  in  French,  I  conteira  that  from  the  lime  mhen  represen- 
tfttives  from  cities  and  buronghs  were  admitted,  a  liberty  must  have  been  allowed 
to  speak  in  English,  and  the  mo  of  the  Freoch  in  debate  must  haya  been  gradnaUy 
laid  aside. 

t  It  appears  bj  the  Close  Roll  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  a  short  time  in  Uie 
King's  own  keeping,  and  I  presume  Iheae  chatters  were  sealed  with,  his  own  hand- 
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During  this  last  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  the  King  had  it  a 
short  time  in  his  own  possession,  and  himself  sealed  a  commission 
by  wliich  he  appointed  Jolm  de  Holland,  his  brother  by  the  moth- 
er's aide,  John  de  Montague,  Steward  of  his  household,  and  Simou 
de  Bnrle,  his  Chamberlain,  to  proceed  to  Germany,  there  to  receive 
the  Lady  Ann,  the  sister  of  the  Empei-or,  as  his  future  Qneen,  and 
to  conduct  her  to  his  presence.  This  might  be  excusable,  as  mat- 
ter personally  relating  to  liimself,  but  he  at  the  same  time  sealed 
several  other  conuaissions  and  important  charters  with  his  own 
hand,  which  gave  him  a  taste  for  acting  without  any  responsible 
adviser,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  his  ministers. 

The  Commons  now  made  another  effort  to  abohsh  all  fines  on 
writs  out  of  Chancery,  as  contrary  to  the  Great  Charter ;  but  the 
King  answered,  "  that  such  fines  had  always  been  received  in 
Chancery  as  well  since  as  before  the  Great  Charter,  by  all  his  no- 
ble progenitors.  Kings  of  England."  * 

As  soon  as  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  King  quan^eUed  with 
Lord  le  Scrope,  the  new  Chancellor,  who  resisted  die  gross  job  of 
conferring  upon  some  wortliless  favourites  the  land  wMch,  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  March,  had  fallen  to  the  Crown.  Richard 
became  incensed  at  his  behaviour,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
disappointed  parties,  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  demand 
the  Great  Seal  from  him ;  but  he  refused  to  deliver  it  except  to 
the  King  himself  At  length  the  King  got  possession  ,  -  „„„  -. 
of  it  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  gave  it  into  the  keep-  I*'  °'  ^^^"^'J 
ing  of  Hugh  de  Segrave  and  othere,  to  be  used  by  them  for  the 
seahng  of  wiits  and  charters  till  a  new  Chancellor  should  be 
found,  t 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Robert  de  Bkaybrokb  was  made 
Chancellor.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  the  Braybrokes,  of  Bi-ay- 
broke  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Having  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  become  a  licentiate  in  laws,  he  entered  the  chiu-ch, 
was  made  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  in  1381  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  London.  At  this  time  he  was  high  in  favour  -with  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  was  the  means  of  his  being  Ande  Chancellor  from 
the  capacity  for  poUtical  intrigue  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
displayed.  He  was  not  created  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  King 
delivering  the  Seal  to  him,  but  by  writ,  a.'dressed  to  those  who 
had  it  in  tlieir  keeping.^ 

During  his  short  tenure  of  office,  two  parliaments  were  called 

*  Hot.  Pnr.  5  i!ie.  S.  t  Bol  CI.  6  liic.  2.  m.  34. 

I  "  De  par  lo  liov. 

■'  Tresohera  ot  folnl^,  noa^  avons  onlines  el  valons  que  le  Reverent  Pere  en  Dieu, 
ci  notre  tresolicr  Cosin,  levcsque  de  Lonrires,  Eerra  notre  Chiincellor  Denglifere, 
pur  le  griind  atKnnce  que  nnuu  avons  en  luy.  Si  vous  mnndons  el  i:hargeona  que 
veucs  ceslcs,  vouz  fuce^  ilellvrer  r  Iu;  iioti'e  Grand  Seal  estcant  ore  en  voti'e  garde, 
over  le  tronble  i!e  son  chcrge  et  toutes  auircs  a  It  nppnrtienanta  come  a  ooire  Clian' 
celler.    Et  ceiK  Icttre  vous  ent  serre  garrant.    Donnez,  &c."  — Bot  CI.  6  R.  2. 
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and  opened  by- speeches  from  the  Chancellor;  but  they  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  iiieasiires  to  put  down  the  heresy  of  Wick- 
liffe,  and  no  civil  business  of  any  importance  was  transacted  at 
them.* 

This  Chancellor  is  celebrated  for  having  resorted  to  a  pious  fraud 
for  what  he  considered  the  good  of  the  church.  In  the  parliament 
held  in  the  5  Richard  II.,  he  introduced  a  bill  authorising  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  issue  commissions  to  sheriff's  to  arrest  and  imprison 
such  as  shoidd  be  certified  into  Chancery  to  be  heretics.  This 
was  approved  of  by  the  Lords,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Commons. 
Nevertheless  the  Chancellor  at  the  end  of  the  session  caused  it  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  parliament  roll,  ajid  it  was  vigorously  actsd 
upon — to  the  great  vexation  of  the  subject.  When  parliament 
again  met,  the  Commons  in  a  fury  passed  a  bill  to  which  the  Loris 
agreed,  declaring  the  former  act  to  be  nidi.  "  But  in  the  parlia- 
mentary proclamation  of  the  acts  passed  w  anno  6  Richard  II., 
the  said  act  of  Richard  II.,  whereby  the  said  supposed  act  of  5 
Richard  II.  was  declared  to  be  null,  is  omitted,  and  afterwaids  the 
said  supposed  act  of  5  Richard  IL  was  continually  printed,  and  the 
said  act  of  6  Richard  II.  hath,  by  the  craft  of  the  prehies,  heen 
ever  from  time  to  time  kept  from  the  print."  t 

Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  favourite  of  Richf^d  II., 
being  raised  to  the  title  of  Duko  of  Ireland,  was  now  engrossing 
all  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  resolved  to  intntst  the  Great 
Seal  to  a  layman  who,  if  from  his  education  imfit  for  its  judicial 
duties,  was  eminent  for  talents,  address,  and  suppleness — qualities 
sometimes  as  much  considered  in  filling  up  the  office  ^f  Chancel- 
lor. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1383,  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from 
f  i'5o<i  1    Kohert  de  Bmybroke,  and  given  to  Michael  de  la 

LA.  D.  I6>i6.\  p^i^^  rpj^g  (^j^gg  g^y  g^yg^  th at thg  B i s ho p  earnestly 
desired  to  be  reheved  from  the  office  of  ChELucellor  t ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  parted  with  it  very  unwillingly,  and  thought 
himself  very  ill  used  in  being  deprived  of  it.  He  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  but  nevertjjad  more  than  this  taste  of  po- 
litical power.  He  died  in  1404,  having  seen  the  family  of  Lancas- 
ter seated  on  the  throne. 

Michael  de  la  Pole  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  a 
merchant,  and  Mayor  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.J     He  had  served 

*  I  Pari.  Hist.  176. 

t  Lord  Coke's  Reports,  part  sLi.  58.  4  Inst.  61.  Tha  sham  acl  is  still  \o  be  found 
in  the  Statule  Book  as  B  Bic.  2  stat,  2.  c.  5.  Lord  Coke  aiids,  that  by  colour  of 
the  supposed  act  certain  persons  that  held  that  imajea  were  not  to  be  worshipped 
were  liolden  in  strong  prison  until  they,  to  redeem  their  vexation,  miserably 
yielded  to  take  an  oath,  and  did  swear  to  worship  images,  whtcli  was  against  the 
moral  and  eternal  law  of  Almighty  God." 

i  "  Desiderans  cum  magna  instantia  de  offii;io  Cancelhrii  exonerari."  —  Rot.  CI. 
6  Kio.  2. 

5  The  founder  of  this  illnstrious  family  was  the  Chancellor's  father,  who,  when 
Edward  III.  was  lying  at  Antwerp  very  destiluto  of  money,  lent  him   1000/.  in 
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Edward  III.  both  as  a  civilian  and  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired  the 
friendship  of  that  monarch.  In  the  growing  troubles  of  the  pres- 
ent reign  his  support  w£is  coveted  by  both  parties,  and  he  was  es- 
teemed the  person  of  greatest  experience  and  capacity  among 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Ireland.  He  was  sworn 
in  Chancellor  on  the  13th  of  March,  1383.* 

He  did  not  at  first  resort  to  the  expedient  of  banding  over  the 
Seal  to  a  legal  Keeper  to  act  as  his  judicial  deputy ;  and  as  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  well  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  mnst 
have  been  like  some  of  the  military  Chancellors  in  our  West 
India  Islands,  who,  by  discretion,  natural  good  sense,  taking  hints 
from  the  clerks  in  courts,  and  giving  no  reasons  for  their  decreest, 
have  very  creditably  performed  the  duties  of  their  office. 

On  the  1st  of  November  hi  the  same  year,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  woolsack,  when  he  had  to  open  parhament  by  an 
omtion  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  both  Houses.  $  He  be- 
gan with  great  modesty,  excusing  his  own  unfitness  for  the  place 
he  held,  and  declaring  that  he  was  forced  to  accept  it,  though  he 
had  pleaded  his  incapacity.  He  then  presented  a  very  able  expo- 
sition of  the  King's  wars  with  Scotland  and  with  France,  and 
pressed  for  a  subsidy,  which  was  readily  granted.  4 

gold,  in  recompense  whereof  (26i!i  Sept.  13  Ed.  3.)  he  was  conaiituted  second 
Baron  of  the  Excheqner,  aod  advanced  to  llie  degree  of  ft  banneret,  with  an  ellow- 

ance,  for  tlie  belter  support  of  Ihst  dignity,  payable  out  of  Ihe  customs  at  Hull. 

He  died,  40  Ed.  3.,  seised  of  large  estates,  which  descended  to  the  Chancellor.— 
Dvgdale. 

•  Rot.  CI.  2  Eic.  3.  m.  12, 

t  According  lo  the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  a  militEirj  man  going  to  sit  ns 
Chancellor  of  Jamaica;  Yonr  decision  may  be  right,  but  your  reaaons  mast  Le 

t  1  Pari,  Hist,  ire. 

^  1  give  a  specimen  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  of  this  modest  oration  : —  "  Mons, 
Michel  de  la  Pole,  Chivaler,  Cliancellor  d'Engleterre,  per  eommandemenl  nre  St. 
le  Roi  avoit  les  paroles  de  la  pronunciation  des  causes  de  la  somonce  de  cesl  present 
parlimiot,  y  dist.  Vous  Mesa.  Prelaw  et  Seignrs  Temporals,  et  voua  mes  com- 
paignona  les  ehivalers  et  aatres  de  la  noble  Coe  d'Ergleterre  cy  presenli,  deinez 
entendre,  Qa  combn.  q.  je  ne  sole  digne,  mes  insnfiWient  de  seu  de  lout  aolre 
Cre,,  lontes  voies  pleust  a  nre.  Sr.  le  Roi  nalgairs  de  moy  creer  Bon  Cliancoiler, 
et  sur  ce  ore  moy  ad  commandei,  q'ore  en  vos  bonorablea  presences  je  vous  sole 
de  par  luy  exposer  les  causes  de  la  somonce  de  son  present  Paricmeni,  Et  par- 
tant  pntra  ctcrement  apparoir  q,  si  haute  busoigne  come  ee  esl  de  pier  si  chorgeante 
matire  devant  tantes  et  lielles  si  nobles  et  sages  persones  q.  vous  estez,  je  ne 
ferroie  mye  par  presumplion  ou  snr  guidere  do  moynieanieB,  einz,  sonlemcnt  par 
deal  enchcsons  rcsonable,  L'une  est  q.  longen.ent  et  eoement,  ad  este  aceustnmee 
deinz  mcsme  le  Roilme  q,  les  Chancellers  d'Angleterre  dcrant  moy  si  onl  fait 
chescun  en  son  temps  pronunciation  de  par  le  Eoj  desomblablos  pailimentz  dc- 
Taunl  ore  lenuz  i  el  nevorroie,  si  pleust  a  Dieu  q.  en  mon  lemps  defanCe  de  men  die 
office,  si  avauni  come  je  le  purroie  meintenir  en  tout  hien  et  honour.  La  seconde 
cause  eat  purqnoy  je  assume  de  present  si  grant  charge  sur  moy  devant  eouz  les 
autres  sages  cy  presentei ;  gar  le  lloy  nre.  Sr.  lige  ycy  present  m  adcommandez  de 
rfaire,  a  qi  me  faut  a  fyn  force  en  ce  et  en  touz  anlrea  ses  commanderaenlz  q.  pur- 
roieQt  tonrnir  an  pfil,  de  loi  et  de  son  roialme  obeire.  Et  issint  ne  ferroie  ceale 
chargeanle  bnaoigne  en  auoun  rnanere,  sinon  constreint  par  rcson  de  mon  office, 
ct  commandement  demon  Sr.  lige  come  dist  esl."  —  Roll,  Pari.  7  Ric.  2,  vol.  iii,  149. 
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While  this  parhameiit  sat,  an  mijnst  charge  was  brought  against 
liim  of  taking  a  bribe.  He  was  acquitted,  ajid  John  Cavendish, 
his  accuser,  was  fined  1000  marks  for  defamation. 

At  the  parliament  held  in  November  in  the  following  year,  he 
f  SS4 1     ^^^  considerably  bolder,  and  he  ventured  to  give 

U-  "■  ■!  good  advice  to  the  two  chambers,  telling  them, 
"  there  were  four  ways  or  means  which  would  greatly  speed  their 
consultations.  First,  to  be  early  in  the  house ;  next,  to  repel  all 
melancholy  passions ;  the  third,  to  begin  always  on  the  most  need- 
ful inquiries,  and  to  proceed  without  mixture  of  any  orders ;  and, 
lastly,  to  avoid  all  maintaining  and  partaking."* 

The  Commons  made  a  complaint  to  the  King  for  commissions 
issued  by  the  Chancellor,  but  they  could  not  obtain  a  more  favour- 
able answer  than  that  "those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
should  show  their  special  grievance  to  the  Chancellor  who  would 
provide  a  remedy."  t 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1386,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  the 
.  n„„  1  first  instance  of  a  Lord   Chancellor,  while  in  office, 

[  A.  D.  .J  ^gjjjg  raised  to  this  rank  in  the  peerage.     He  had,  at 

the  same  time,  a  grant  of  1000  marks  a  year  from  the  public  reve- 
nue to  support  his  new  dignity. 

A  parliament  waa  held  soon  after.  We  have  an  account  from 
Speed,  of  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Lords  at  the 
opening  of  the  session, — the  earliest  which  I  find  reported,  and 
giving  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  eloquence  and  manners  of  the 
age.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  famous  "  Fighting  prelate," 
had  led  an  army  mto  Flanders  :  being  obliged  to  return  with  dis- 
comfiture, he  had  been  charged  with  breach  of  the  conditions  on 
which  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  temporalities 
of  his  see  were  sequestered.  A  motion  ivas  now  made  by  Thom- 
as de  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  then  rising  into  notice,  and  after- 
wards five  times  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  temporaUties  should  be 
restored  to  him,  which  he  said — "w^ould  be  a  small  matter  for  the 
King."  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  new  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Lord  Chancellor,  who<rose  up,  an^  thus  addressed  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  "  What  is  that,  my  Lord,  which  you  ask  of  the  king  1  Seems 
it  to  you  a  small  matter  for  him  to  part  with  that  Bishop's  tempo- 
ralities, when  they  yield  to  his  coffers  above  1000^.  a  year  ?  Lit- 
tle need  hath  the  King  of  such  councillors,  or  such  friends  as  ad- 
vise him  to  acta  so  greatly  to  his  disadvantage."  To  which  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  replied,  "  What  says  your  lordship,  my  Lord  Mi- 
chael ?  Know  that  I  ask  not  from  the  King  what  is  liis  own,  but 
that  which  he,  drawn  thereunto  by  you,  or  such  as  you  are,  with- 
holds from  other  men,  upon  none  of  the  justest  titles, — ^which,  as 
I  think,  win  never  do  him  any  good.  As  for  youreelf,  if  the 
King's  advantage  be  the  thing  you  drive  at,  why  did  you  so  greed- 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  ISO.    "  Maintenance  and  champettj/!'  —the  corruption  of  thoae 
days,  Tphea  "  raU-Toad  skarea"  were  untaown. 
t  IParl.  Hist.  185. 
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of  Suffolk  ? "  "  The  Chancellor,"  adds  our  authority,  "  was  hit  so 
home  by  this  round  retort,  that  he  offered  no  farther  to  cross  the 
restitution  of  the  Bishop's  temporalities."* 

This  year  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  went  abroad  upon  an  embassy, 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  given  into  the  custody  of  r  .qoci 
John  de  Waltham,  Master  of  the  Eollst,  celebrated  l'*"  "■  ^^"'"■J 
for  his  invention  of  th<~  writ  of  subptBua,  on  which  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  supposed  to  be 
founded.  The  faction  of  the  favourite,  De  Vere,  had  nowbecome 
very  odious,  and  there  were  loud  complaint^'  among'  the  people 
against  misgovern ment.  What  ■was  more  formidable,  there  was  a 
strong  combinadon  among  the  Barons,  who  were  resolved  upon  a 
change.  The  King's  necessities,  however,  required  the  sum- 
moning of  a  new  parliament.  The  two  Houses  met  on  the  first 
of  October.  1386.J  The  session  was  opened  as  usual  by  a  speech 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  which  he  said  that  the  principal  cause 
of  calling  them  together  at  that  time  was  "to  acquaint  them  that 
it  had  been  determined  the  King  should  cross  the  seas  in  person 
with  an  army  royal,  and  that  they  were  to  debate  in  what  manner 
and  how  it  was  to  be  done."  But  the  Commons,  instead  of  inti- 
mating any  intention  of  granting  a  supply,  expressed  in  the  royal 
presence  their  resolution  to  impeach  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  divers 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  We  are  informed  that  the  King 
thereupon  retired,  lest  he  might  seem  to  countenance  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  went  to  his  palace  at  Eltham  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  vain  amusements,  while  transactions  were  going  on  which 
before  long  led  to  his  dethronement.  Both  Houses,  with  joint 
consent,  thought  proper  to  send  this  message  to  him  ;  "  That  the 
Chancellor  and  "Treasurer  ought  to  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
because  those  men  were  not  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
kingdom."  Adding,  "  that  they  had  matters  to  treat  of  relating  to 
the  Lord  Michael  de  la  Pole,  which  could  not  be  safely  done  whde 
lie  remained  in  the  office  of  Chancellor."  The  King  admonished 
them  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  business  for  which  they  were 
summoned,  and  (old  them  "  that  he  would  not  for  them,  or  at  their 
instance,  remove  the  meanest  sculhon  in  his  kitchen."  The  Lords 
and  Commons  were  not  to  be  so  daunted,  and  they  returned  their 
joint  answer  to  the  King,  "  That  they  neither  could,  nor  by  .,:  - 
means  would,  proceed  in  any  business  of  parliament,  or  despatch 
so  much  as  the  least  article  of  it,  till  the  King  should  come  and 
show  liimself  among  them,  and  remove  the  said  Michael  de  la 
Pole  from  his  office."  Remonstrances  and  refusals  of  redress  be- 
ing some  time  continued,  the  King  threatened  to  call  in  the  advice 
of  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  would  sooner  submit  than 
truckle  to  his  own  subjects.  In  their  address  in  answer,  the  tivo 
Houses  said,  "  We  have  an  ancient  constitution,  audit  was  not  many 
ages  experimented^  (it  grieves  us  that  we  must  mention  it),  taht 

«  Speed  ID  Ann.  13^6. 
;  S«e  1  Pari.  But.  186. 
VOL.   I. 
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if  the  King,  through  any  evil  connsel,  or  weak  ohstinacy,  or  con- 
tempt of  his  people,  or  out  of  a  perverse  and  froward  wilfulness, 
or  by  any  other  irregular  courses,  shall  alienate  himself  from  his 
people,  and  refuse  to  govern  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm, 
but  will  throw  himself  headlong  into  wild  designs,  and  stubbornly 
exercise  his  own  singular  arbitrary  will,  —  from  that  time  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  his  people,  by  their  full  and  free  assent  and  consent, 
to  depose  that  King  from  Ids  throne,  and  in  his  stead  to  eatabUsh 
some  other  of  the  royal  race  upon  the  same."* 

Richard  was  obhged  to  yield;  and  laying  aside  his  passion,  he 
promised  that  after  three  days  he  would  come  to  the  parliatnent, 
and  with  mature  advice  wiUingly  acquiesce  in  their  petitions. 
fc  oi  i<LBfii  Accordingly  he  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
[UCT.  Z4,  idBb.j  consented  to  an  entire  change  of  ministers. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  removed,  and  his  enemy  Thomas  de 
Aruhdel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  made  Chancellor  in  his  stead. 

Not  contented  with  his  dismissal,  the  Commons  prayed  that 
ail  manner  of  charters  and  letters  made  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Chancellor,  contrary  to  law,  be  annulled  and  repealed  in  the 
present  parliament,  to  which  the  answer  was,  "Le  Roi  le  voct  par 
advys  de  son  conseil."+ 

They  then  proceeded  to  impeach  him ;  but  his  official  integrity 
was  established  by  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  offences  which  his 
enemies,  in  the  present  plenitude  of  their  power,  thought  pro- 
per to  object  against  him4 

this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  impeachment  of  a  Chancellor, 
and  it  created  great  interest  from  the  elevated  rank  and  distin- 
guished personal  character  of  the  accused.  The  bUl  of  impeach- 
ment was  divided  into  seven  heads,  chaj^ing  the  Earl,  while 
Chancellor,  with  having  enriched  himself  by  defrauding  the 
Crown,  and  with  having  put  the  Great  Seal  to  illegal  charters  and 
pardons.  He  had  intrusted  his  defence  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
le  Scrope,  likewise  an  Ex-chancellor  i  but  the  Lords  observed  that 
it  would  be  more  to  his  honour  i£he  should  conduct  it  himself 
He  thereupon  went  through  the  afferent  charges  in  order,  con- 
tending that  those  which  were  fit  ground  of  impeachment  were 
unfounded  in  fact,  and  that  the  others  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
offerece.  "  As  to  his  deserts  he  would  be  silent,  but  hoped  that 
what  he  had  suffered  for  the  King  would  not  be  forgotten."  Here 
ScropB  was  allowed  to  interpose.  "  The  individual  now  accused 
of  misconduct  as  Chancellor,"  he  remarked,  "had  served  in  war 
thirty  years  as  a  knight  banneret  without  disgrace  or  reproof,  had 
thrice  been  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  had  been 
Governor  of  Calais,  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  oftentimes  Ambas- 
sador frwn  the  King  to  foreign  states, — in  all  which  capacities  he 
had  conducted  himself  with  the  purest  honour  as  well  as  with  the 
highest  ability." 

*  1  Pari.  HiBt  186.  t  Kot  Par.  10  Ric.  S. 

t  I  PMLHiBt.  189. 
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Tlie  managers  for  the  Commons  were  heard  in  reply,  and 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  charge,  that,  being  Chancellor,  and  obliged 
by  his  oath  to  consult  the  King's  profit,  he  had  purchased  lands 
horn  the  King  below  their  true  value.  He  proved  that  he  had 
made  no  purchase  from  the  Crown  while  he  was  Chancellor,  and 
that  aU  the  bargains  referred  to  had  been  concluded  before  he  was 
raised  to  that  office.  Nevertheless  he  was  found  guilty  of  having 
defrauded  the  Crown,  and  adjudged  to  forfeit  several  large  sums 
of  money,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure.  He 
was  accordingly  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, and  sent  close  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  re- 
mainded  till  this  parliament  was  dissolved, — when  he  was  taken 
into  favour,  and  was  able  again  to  make  head  against  his  enemies. 

This  prosecution  is  memorable  aa  it  confirmed  to  the  Commons 
their  new  claim  of  impeaching  the  ministers  of  the  Grown,  and 
showed  how  the  power  might  be  abused  to  the  purposes  of  fac- 
tion. 

De  la  Pole,  the  Ex -chancellor,  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle  which  soon  arose  from  the  attempt  to  subject  Kiohard, 
iike  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II.,  to  a  council  of  Barons,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  royalty.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  party  who 
resisted  these  proceedings  he  was  obhged  to  go  into  exile.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  King  of  France,  but  died    .  iocc  i 

soon  after  of  a  broken  "^art,  said  to  have  been  pro-  ^'*"  ^'  l'*°°-I 
duced  less  by  liis  private  misfortunes  than  by  the  calamities  he 
saw  impending  over  his  country.  That  he  vras  fit  for  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  which  had  been  held  by  Pamynge  and  Knyvet,  it  is 
impossible  to  assert;  but  he  seems  to  have  fflled  it  with  unspotted 
integrity,  and  he  certainly  displayed  high  quahties  as  a  statesman 
as  well  aa  a  soldier.  His  descendants  were  nearly  allied  to  the 
throne,  and  several  of  them  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
characters  in  Enghsh  history. 

The  new  Chancellor,  Thomas  Arttndej.,  was  of  illustrious  de- 
cent, being  the  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Anmdel  and  Warren.  He 
very  early  displayed  great  talents,  and  he  hdlH  a  respectable  share 
of  the  learning  of  the  times.  Taking  orders,  he  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  when  scarce  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  entered  parhament  aa  a  prelate,  where  we 
have  seen  he  was  the  antagonist  of  De  !a  Pole  the  Chancellor, 
with  whom  he  had  a  long-continued  rivalry.  Supported  by  Glou- 
cester, the  King's  uncle,  he  was  now  completely  in  the  ascendant; 
for  the  two  liousea  were  willingly  ruled  by  him,  and  the  King  could 
make  no  resistance.  He  used  his  power  with  no  moderation ; 
for,  not  contented  with  crushing  his  predecessor,  he  attempted  per- 
manently to  make  himself  master  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom. 
An  Act  was  passed,  to  wliich  the  royal  assent  wua  nominally  given, 
appointing  a  council  of  fourteen  persons,  to  whom  the  sovereign 
power  was  transferred  for  a  twelvemonth,  —  and  the  King  was  in 
reality  dethroned.  The  Chancellor  waa  the  first  named  in  this 
commission. 
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But  although  Richard  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  infringe  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  session  he  pubhcly  entered  a  protest  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  his  late  concession,  should 
still  be  deemed  entire  and  unimpaired.  The  Commissioners,  dis- 
regarding this  declaration,  took  possession  of  the  government, — 
but  they  were  not  long  allowed  to  exercise  their  authority  without 
disturbance.  Eichard  was  sensible  of  the  contempt  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and,  instigated  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  restor- 
ed to  Lberty,  he  made  a  bold  eiibrt  to  recover  his  authorify.  He 
assembled  Tressilian,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  the  other 
Judges,  at  Nottingham,  and  obtained  an  opinion  from  them  that 
those  who  procured  the  late  eonnnission,  or  advised  the  King  to 
consent  to  it,  were  punishable  with  death,  and  that  those  who 
should  persevere  in  maintaining  it  were  guilty  of  treason  ;  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot,  without  the  King's  consent,  im- 
peach any  of  his  Ministers  or  Judges. 

Gloucester  and  the  Chancellor  flew  to  arms  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  this  consultation,  and  met  Eichard  near  Highgate  with  a 
force  which  he  and  his  adherents  could  not  resist.  They  accused 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Sir  Kobert  Tressilian, 
and  others  who  impugned  the  commission,  as  public  and  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  state. 

A  new  parhament  was  called  in  February,  1388*,  which  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Chancellor,  in- 
veighing against  the  opposite  faction.  An  appeal  of  treason,  con- 
sisting of  many  articles,  was  preferred  against  the  discomfited 
leaders  of  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  found  guUty. 
Tressilian,  the  Chief  Justice,  being  discovered  in  an  apothecary's 
shop  in  Palace  Yard,  where  he  had  some  time  lain  concealed,  was 
hanged-  at  Tyburn,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have  excited  little 
compassion,  for  he  had  shown  himself  ready  to  mete  out  like  in- 
justice to  others,  and  he  had  extra-judicially  pronounced  opinions 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  been  for  ever  fatal  to  public 
liberty. 

It  seemed  as  if  those  now  jn  p^per  never  could  be  deprived  of 
it.  Thomas  of  Arundel,  the  Chancellor,  had  been  made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  he  no  doubt  expected  to  hold  the  Great  Seal 
without  interruption  for  many  years.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1389,  Richard  unexpectedly  and  peaceably  recovered  his 
authority,  and  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  plots 
against  him  were  dismissed  from  their  employments.  This  change 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about  merely  by  a  reaction  in  public 
opinion,  and  a  dislike  in  the  English  nation  to  power  remaining 
long  in  the  same  hands. 

Richard,  on  this  occasion,  conducted  himself  with  great  mod- 

..     eration,  and  he  confirmed  by  proclamation  the  gen- 

[A.  D.  iJBtf.J    ^^j.^  pardon  which  the  parliament  had  passed  for  all 
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William  op  Wickhah,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  a  retirement 
from  office  of  eighteen  years,  was  again  made  r^^,  .  ,ocai 
Chancellor,  as  a  person  liliely  to  be  generally  ac-  l-*^^  *'  irfby.] 
ccptable. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1371,  he  had  employ- 
ed himself  in  repairing  the  twelve  castles,  or  manorial  residences, 
belonging  to  him  as  Bishop,  on  which  he  spent  20,000  marks ; — 
in  rebuilding  the  cathedrftl  at  Winchester; — and  in  reforming 
abuses  in  the  monasteries  and  rehgions  houses  within  his  diocese, 
particularly  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  founded  by  the  fa- 
mous Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen.*  Having 
been  appointed  by  "the  Good  Parliament,"  which  met  Sn  1376, 
one  of  the  council  established  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then  wished  to  engross  all  power  into  his 
own  hands  By  his  contrivance,  eight  informations  were  filed 
against  the  Bishop  in  the  beginning  ctfthe  next  Michaelmas  term, 
chaiging  him  with  various  acts  of  pecuniary  defalcation,  oppres- 
sion, and  perversion  of  the  law  while  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  aiid  Lord  Chancellor.  The  cause  was  tried  before  a  partial 
commission  of  Bishops,  Peers,  and  Privy  Councillors,  and  although 
convicted  only  on  one  charge,  which  amounted  at  most  to  an  irregu- 
larity, he  was  heavily  fined,  an  order  was  issued  for  sequestering 
the  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  come  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  Court  When,  on  the  petition  of  the  Com- 
mons the  general  pardon  was  issued  by  the  King  in  consideration 
of  its  being  the  year  of  his  jubilee,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
alone  was  exempted  from  its  benefit.  His  enemies  contrived  to 
throw  an  imputation  upon  him  that  he  was  patronised  by  Alice 
Pierce,  and  that  he  instigated  her  to  withstand  the  parUament,  In 
spite  of  this  scandal,  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  now  assembled  in 
convocation,  manfuUy  took  up  his  cause,  and  his  temporalities  were 
restored  to  him  on  condition  of  his  fitting  out  three  ships  of  war 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  mulct  was  remitted  on  the 
accession  of  Richard  II. ;  but  the  prosecution  subjected  him  to  a 
loss  of  of  10,000  marks. 

During  the  mmority  of  Richard  the  Es-chanccllor  had  not  inter- 
fered with  politics,  except  that  afler  the  suppression  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler's rebellion  he  was  one  of  the  seventeen  persons  appointed  by 
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the  Commons  to  confer  iivith  them  on  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  in  ]38(i  he  was  one  of  the  fotu-teen  appointed  by 
the  pariiament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  ot 
Gloucester  to  b^  council  to  the  King  for  one  year,  and  to  exercise 
■all  the  powers  of  government.  In  this  capacity  he  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  mildness  and  moderation,  that  when  Eichard 
recovered  his  authority  he  still  wished  to  have  him  near  his  person. 

His  restoration  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances was  generally  approved  of;  for  if  his  judicial  qualifi- 
cations for  it  were  slender,  the  people  were  pleased  to  see  it  once 
more  filled  by  a  man  of  moderate  opinions  and  unsullied  integrity. 

In  January,  1390,  a  parliament  met,  wrhich  he  opened  with  a 
.  13901    ^P^^'^h,  "declaring  the  King  to  be  of  full  age,  and 

'  *     '  ''    that  he  intended  to  govern  his  people  in  peace  and 

quiet,  and  to  do  justice  and  right  to  aU  men."* 

The  Chancellor,  then,  to  gain  popularity,  went  through  a  cere- 
mony prescribed  by  a  repealed  statute  of  Edward  III, ; — he  sur- 
rendered the  Great  Seal  to  the  King  before  both  houses  of  par- 
liament;— the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  at  the 
same  time  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  they 
prayed  that  they  might  be  discharged, — "  complaining  of  the  gi'eaf 
labour  and  costs  to  which  they  were  continuaDy  put  in  their  said 
offices,  and  praying  that  other  good  and  sufficient  persons  might 
be  appointed  in  their  stead."  After  this  resignation  it  was  openly 
proclaimed  in  full  parliament,  "  that  if  any  person  could  jtistly 
complain  of  any  illegal  action,  or  any  thing  done  amiss  by  them 
in  their  several  offices,  he  should  come  forth  and  he  should  be 
heard,  for  they  now  stood  upon  their  deliverance."  Both  the  Lords 
and  Commons  answered  "  that  they  knew  nothing  amiss  against 
them,  and  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  well  in  their  respec- 
tive offices,"  Whereupon  the  King  re-instated  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  ofiice  of  ChanceUor,  and  re-delivered  to  him 
the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer, and  re-dehvered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  Treasury. 

Nevertheless  the  Commons  showed  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
the  futirre  proceedings  of  the  Chancellor,  for  they  prayed  the 
King  "  that  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  the  King's  Council,  after 
the  parhament  is  ended,  may  make  any  ordinance  against  the 
common  law  nor  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  nor  against  the 
statutes  heretofore  passed  in  the  present  parliament,  and  that  no 
judgment  rendered  be  annulled  without  due  process  of  law."  An 
evasive  answer  being  given,  the  Commons  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  prayed  "  that  if  tho  Chancellor  should  compel  the  King's 
lieges  to  appear  before  him  to  answer  any  thing  that  may  be  re- 
covered at  common  law,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/. ;'" 
but  the  answer  still  was — "  Tlie  King  wUleth,  as  his  progenitors 
have  done,  saving  his  regality."t 

WiUiam  of  Wickham   remained    Chancellor,    the  second  time. 

•  I  Pari.  Hist.  216,  t  Eot.  Par.  13  Rk.  2. 
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till  the  27th  of  September,  1391,— when  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  York,  l^- ^-  '-■^■J^i 
who  had  been  his  immediate  predecessor.*  This  change  took 
place  without  any  conv»4Bion,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  an  amicable  compromise  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  there  was  a  prospect  of  public  tranquilhty. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wickham.  From 
this  date  he  seems  to  have  interfered  little  in  public  affairs.  lie 
was  in  some  danger  in  1397,  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
put  to  death,  and  several  of  liis  associates  were  attainted  for  their 
former  resistance  to  the  royal  authority ;  but,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  Commons,  it  was  declared  by  the  Kin^,  from  the  throne, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  not  been  implicated  in  what 
his  fellow-commissioners  had  then  done.  He  was  present  in  tlie 
parliament  held  the  30th  of  September,  1399,  when  Eichard  was 
deposed,  and  in  the  first  parhament  of  Henry  IV.,  summoned  a 
few  days  after;  but  this  was  the  last  wliich  he  attended.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  liis  episcopal  duties,  and  the  superintendence 
of  his  two  noble  foundations  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of  sound  education  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  rendered  his  name  so  iUustrious.t 

He  expired  on  the  27th  of  September,  1404,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age,  having  presided  over  the  see  of  Winchester  above 
thirty-eight  years. 

None  of  his  decisions  as  Chancellor  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
lie  left  a  greater  name  to  posterity  than  many  of  bis  successors  of 
much  higher  juridical  authority.  We  are  to  admire  in  him  not 
only  his  unrivalled  skill  in  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  his  extraordi- 
nary aptitude  for  all  civil  business,  his  equal  and  benevolent  tem- 
per, his  enlightened  munificence,  and  his  devoted  love  oi'  learn- 
ing.? 

We  are  now  in  the  tranquil  period  of  Eichard's  reign,  in  whicJi 
he  was  permitted  to  give^  tree  scope  to  his  love  of    , ;.  i  qni  i 

indolence,  low  pleasures,  and  frivolous  company,  l*^^^*  1'*-J1J 
Thomas  de  Arundel's  second  Chancellorship  lasted  about  five 
years,  without  being  marked  by  any  striking  events  till  the  close 
of  it.  Parties  continued  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  what  has 
since  been  called  a  juste  milieu  government  prevailed, 

*Rot  CI.  15  Hie,  2.  m.  34, 

t  Tbe  bull  of  Popo  Urbanns  VI.  for  founding  Winclieater  school,  was  granted 
1st  Jnde,  1378  Tho  building  of  the  college  al  Oxfora,  which  he  called  "  St. 
Mary  College  of  Winchester,  at  Oxford,"  aflerwsrda  "  New  College,"  was  bceun 
in  1380,  »nd  finished  in  1386  ;  the  papal  bull  continuing  its  atatntes  is  dated  l»th 
July,  1S98.  — I  have  a  great  kindness  for  the  memoiy  of  William  of  Wickham, 
when  I  think  of  bis  having  produced  such  Wickhamists  as  my  friends  Baron 
Rolfe  and  Professor  E 


"  Hactenua  ire  libeb,  tu  major  landibus  is 
Suscipe  eonalus,  Wicame  Dive,  mcos. 
le  Hist.  Descrip,  Gul.  Wick.    Life  by  Lowth. 
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During  this  time  the  jimsdictioD  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
greatly  extended,  and  the  famous  writ  of  snbpceua  came  into  rrse 
as  invented  or  improved  by  John  de  Waltham,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  a.'oi  several  times  intrusted  with  tha  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  as  deputy  to  the  Chancellor,  though  he  never  held  it 
in  his  own  right.* 

*  Blflckatono  is  enlirelj  mislalien  in  asaertitig  that  Juhn  do  Wahham  was  Clian- 
rellor  to  Richard  III,  and  as  he  never  was  Chancellor,  nor  held  the  Great  Seal  as 
Keeper  in  his  own  right,  he  does  not  properlj  come  inlo  the  list  of  those  whose 
lives  I  have  undcrtaten  to  write.  Yei,  as  bis  natne  is  so  dialingoialied  in  the  history 
of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrtof  Cbancorj,the  I'eadar  may  be  desirous 
of  bein^  infonneij  of  what  is  known  coDeeming  him. 

His  hiith  and  place  of  education  have  not  been  Iraccd.  He  was  an  eeclesiaatic 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  which  he  made 
great  proficiency.  He  was  early  introduced  as  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  and  soon  rose 
to  be  a  Master.  Rendering  himself  useful  to  Lord  Chancellor  Conrtenay,  he  was 
hy  his  interest  appointed  one  of  the  Receivers  of  Petitions  for  England,  Ireland, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  5  Ric,  3,  and  in  the  same 
vear  was  created  Master  of  the  Holls.*  The  following  year,  under  Lord  Chancel- 
ior  Scrope,  he  was  a  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  along  with  Hugh  de  Segrave,  the 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  William  de  Dighton,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  ho 
was  a  joint  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seals  Jikewise,  under  the  two  lucceeding  Chancel- 
lors. But  in  April,  I38B,  he  was  appointed  sole  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
Lord  Chaneellor  dc  la  Pole^,  and  again  in  September,  1394,  under  Lord  Chancellor 
Arnndel."  He  was  afterwards  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  finally  wai 
made  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.^ 

But  the  great  disgrace  or  glory  imputed  to  him,  was  ihij  invention  of  the  writ  of 
suEPiBrii  in  Chancery,  and  some  have  represented  him  by  the  sale  of  hia  new 
writ,  and  hia  extension  of  the  juriadiction  of  the  Chancellor,  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law,  to  merit  the  denunciation, 

"  Yendidii  hie  aoro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 
Imposuit,  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixil ," 
while  others  would  inscribe  bis  name  among  those 
"  Invcntas  —  qui  ta 
*iq.,       ■' 

In  censuring  and  extolling  him  there  has  been  much  exaggeration.  While  ob- 
curitj  veils  the  honour  due  to  the  first  happy  discoverers  or  the  latitat  and  quo 
minus,  the  indignant  complaint  of  the  Commons  "  that  the  subp08oa  in  Chancery  had 
never  been  known  before  tha  time  of  Sir  John  de  Waltham,"  has  fixed  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  being  the  author  of  this  writ.  In  reality,  he  6rst  framed  it  in 
its  present  form,  when  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
waiii  in. ;  but  the  invention  consisted  in  merely  adding  to  the  old  clause  Qaibus- 
dam  cerlis  de  caasis,  the  words  "  Et  hoc  sub  pcena  centnro  librarum  nullalenus 
omittasi;"  and  I  am  at  a  loas  to  conceive  how  such  importance  was  attached  to  it, 
or  how  it  was  snpposed  to  have  broaght  about  so  complete  ft  revolulion  in  equi- 
table proceedings;  for  the  penalty  never  was  enforced,  and  if  the  party  failed  lo 
appear,  his  default  was  treated  (according  (o  the  practice  prevailing  to  our  own 
time)  as  a  contempt  of  court,  and  made  the  foundation  of  compulsory  process. 

John  de  Waltham  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  till  his  death 
in  September,  1395.  By  the  command  of  Richard  U.  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
royal  of  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  Kings  of  England. 

I  Bl.  Com.  ill.  62.  "~  ■        "       " 

a  Rot.  Pat.  5  Ric.  2  m.  22.    Rnl.  Pari.  3  Hen.  6.  m.  2. 

'  Rot.  CI.  6  Eic.  3.  m-  12.    Rot.  CI.  9  Eie.  2. 

*  Eol.  CI.  9  Rio.  2.  m.  5.  s  Rot.  C!.  13  Ric.  2.  m.  31, 
6  14  Ric.  2.    Or.  Jur.  54. 

'  See  Rot.  Pat  38  Ed.  3.  p.  i.  m,  15.    Rot.  Clatis.  20  Ed,  3.  p.  ii.  m.  4.  d. 
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These  innovations  were  highly  unpopnlar,  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  check  them  ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  ef- 
fected in  this  reign  than  passing  stat.  17  Eich.  2.  o.  6.,  entitled, 
"  Upon  an  iintrne  suggestion  in  the  Chancery,  Damages  may  be 
awarded,"  whereby,  aft3P reciting  "that  forasmuch  as  people  be 
compelled  to  come  before  the  King's  counsel  or  in  the  Chanceiy 
by  writs  grounded  on  untrue  suggestions,"  it  is  enacted,  "  tliat  the 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  presently  after  that  such  sugges- 
tions be  duly  found  and  proved  unti'ue,  shall  have  power  to  ordain 
and  award  damages,  according  to  his  discretion,  to  hiia  which  is 
so  troubled  unduly,  as  aforesaid." 

This  remedy,  which  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor himself,  whose  jurisdiction  was  to  be  controlled,  proved,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  whoUy  ineffectual,  but  it  was  used  as 
a  parhamentaiy  recognition  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  pretence  for 
refusing  to  establish  any  other  check  to  it. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1394,  the  Chancellor  attended  the 
King  into  Ireland,  when  the  Great  Seal  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  John  de  Waltliani,  who  had  now  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy  and  Treasurer  of  England ;  but  when  he 
likewise  went  to  Ireland,  it  was  handed  over  to  Jolm  Searle,  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  was  thrice  again 
in  the  keeping  of  the  same  person  before  the  next  revolution  of 
the  government,  on  occasions  when  the  Chancellor,  now  translat- 
ed to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  wus  too  much  occupied  with  his 
other  avocations  to  attend  to  his  judicial  duties.* 

The  Duke  of  Gloacestcr,  to  whose  party  Arundel  had  attached 
himself,  was  making  a  struggle  to  grasp  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  and,  according  to  Froissart,  aimed  at  the  crown  itself,  al- 
though Richard  had  declared  in  parliament  that,  in  case  of  his 
decease  without  issue,  the  house  of  March,  descended  from  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  were  his  tme 
heirs. 

Richard  for  a  short  time  showed  some  energy  in  defence  of  his 
rights.  Arimdel,  the  Chancellor,  was  removed  ,  -^^^  ;,„  ^ggg  -. 
fiom  his  office,  and   replaced  by  Edmund   Stap-  '  '  ~  '  '  ■' 

FOED,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had  sided  with  Gloucester's  enemies, 
and  Gloucester  himself  was  arrested  and  sent  over  to  Calais  as  a 
slate  prisoner.  The  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  King's 
other  uncles,  concurred  in  these  measures,  and  all  who  had  oppos- 
ed them  wore  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruling  faction. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  parliament  was  called  to  register 
decrees  of  vengeance,  and  acted  with  the  expected  vigour  and  una- 
nimity. Some  objection  might  safely  be  made  to  a  particular 
measure  which  did  not  excite  the  passions  of  men  as  it  passed 
through  either  House  ;  but  a  regidar  parliamentary  oppositi,on 
was  unknown,  and  no  division  ever  took  place  on  a  bill  of  attain- 

•  Kol,  C!.  19  Rio.  2.  m,  12,     20  Rii'.  2.  m.  28. 
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der  or  forfeiture, — for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  names  of  the  mi- 
nority would  have  been  immediately  introduced  into  the  biU,  aud 
they  would  forthwith  have  found  themselves  entering  through  the 
IVaitor's  Gate  into  the  'Tower,  shortly  to  tread  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  HUl,  if  Wt  assassinated  before  the  day  fixed  for  their  exe- 
cution. 

I«rd  Chancellor  Stafford  opened  the  session  with  a  speech 
from  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  "  Rex  unus  erit  omnibus."  He  pre- 
pared men  for  a  little  wholesome  severity,  by  saying,  "  That  laws 
ought  to  be  executed,  appears  by  the  common  example  of  a  good 
faUier  who  uses  to  strike  as  well  as  stroke  his  child  ;  for  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  them,  the  King  has  appointed  new  judges  and 
officers  through  the  realm,"* 

The  first  step  of  the  Commons  was  to  impeach  the  Ex  chan- 
ceUcfr  Arundel,  for  treason,  in  respect  ol  what  he  had  done  when 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  procuring  the  Commission  m  the  tenth  year  of 
the  King's  reign.  Knowing  that  defence  was  useless  and  that 
being  a  churchman  his  life  was  safe  he  coniessed  the  charge. 
Upon  this,  the  King  and  the  Lords  temporal,  and  (strange  to  say) 
the  Prelates,  by  a  lay  commoner  who  held  their  proxy,  "  adjudged 
and  declared  the  said  article  which  the  Archbishop  had  confessed 
to  be  treason,  and  that  it  touched  the  King  himself ;  for  which 
they  also  ad.judged  and  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  it  was  award- 
ed that  he  should  be  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  have  his  tem- 
poralities seized,  and  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  King." 
However,  he  had  six  weeks  allowed  him  to  pass  by  the  port  of 
Dover  into  France.t 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  brother,  to  the  same  charge  pleaded 
the  pardon  granted  by  act  of  parliament  as  well  as  by  proclama- 
tion; but  the  plea  was  overruled,  and  he  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. 

The  new  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  presided  over 
these  atrocities,  was  of  ilhistrious  descent,  being  of  the  family  of 
the  Stapfords,  which  from  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Henrj- 
VIII  flourished  at  the  head  of  the  English  nobility.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  present  Earl.  The  men  of  obscure  origin, 
however  great  their  talents,  generally  worked  their  way  slowly  u)) 
to  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  were  ofl:en  bestowed  on 
youths  of  high  birth,  almost  before  they  were  of  canonical  age  to 
take  orders.  Edmund  Stafford  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, possessing  little  theological  learning,  and  was  now  made  Lord 
Chancellor  without  any  knowledge  of  the  law.  But  he  was  a 
daring  and  reckless  politician. 

Itistobehoped  that  he  did  not  counsel  the  mnrder  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  at  Calais,  although  Hume  rather  justifies  this  coup 
d'eUU,  on  the  ground  that  a  person  of  such  influence  could  not  have 
been  safely  brought  to  trial  in  England  J,  but  the  Chancellor  open- 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  221.  t  1  St.  Tr.  123.  J  Vol  Hi  32. 
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ly  sanctioned  the  banishment  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  the 
-Dnke  of  Norfolk,  together  ivith  the  other  hasty  and  tyrannical 
measures  which  were  precipitating  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Eich- 

On  tlie  death  ot  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster  tlio  Kiug 
Mjththe  concurience  of  the  Chancellor  seized  all 
the  po'isessiona  and  jimsdittions  of  this  poiverful  I*  "  l^**^] 
family  as  forfeited  to  the  Crown  although  the  sentence  against 
Henry  of  Bohnbroke  had  only  been  banishment  tor  ten  years  and 
It  had  been  e-^pressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  entitled  by  his 
attorney  to  enter  into  possession  ol  any  succession  that  might  lall 
to  bun  in  the  mean  time  This  act  of  injustice  made  Henry  des 
perate  -ind  led  to  his  m\asioii  of  England  and  his  claim  of  the 

Edmimd  Stafford  the  Chancellor  did  not  accompany  Kjchord 
in  his  ill  judged  expedition  to  Inland  and  he  sitnis  to  lia\e  re 
moined  m  i  ossession  of  the  Great  Seal  m  London  till  after  Henrj 
had  landed  at  iUi\cnspurg  — had  been  joinpd  by  the  Duke  cj 
\ork  at  bt  Albans,— had  taken  Bristol,— had  put  to  death  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  others  of  the  King's  ministers  whom  he 
found  there,— had  got  possession  of  Richard's  person  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,— and  was  de  facto  the  master  of  the  kingdom. 

As  might  be  expected,  tlie  records  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
reign  are  very  defective,  and  historians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
much  puzzled  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor was  then  disposed  of  There  is  no  entry  to  be  found  of  any 
transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Eichard  from  the  time  when 
Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  first  sworn  in;  but  from  Privy 
Seal  bills  still  extant,  it  is  certain  that  before  Richard's  formal 
deposition,  and  the  elevation  of  Henry  to  the  tlwjne,  Thomas  de 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Seakle,  who  had 
been  mode  Master  of  the  EoUs  in  1394,  were  successively  invest- 
ed with  the  office  of  Chancellor. 

The  transfer  of  the  Seal  to  Arundel  must  have  been  between 
the  15th  of  July  and  the  23d  of  August,  the  former  being  the  las) 
date  of  the  Privy  Seal  bills  addressed  to-  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  the  other  the  earliest  date  of  those  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  and  on  the  like  evidence  Searle'a  appoint- 
ment must  have  been  between  the  3d  and  5th  of  September. 

The  learned  and  acute  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy  conjectures  that 
Richard  had  recalled  the  Archbishop  from  banishmeut,  and  again 
made  him  Chancellor*;  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  this 
iiigh  authority,  I  tliink  it  certain  that  the  change  was  made,  though 
in  Richard's  name,  yet  without  liis  privity,  and  by  those  who  were 
about  to  dethrone  him. 

When  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  banished, 
it  was  prescribed  that  they  should  have  no  intercourse  with  Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  then  in  exile,  and    considered  a  very  dangerous 

*  Hardj's  Chancellors,  46. 
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man ;  but  as  soon  as  BoHngbroke  had  renounced  all  tlionghts  of 
reconciliation  with  Richard,  he  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  they  jointly  planned  the  invasion  of  England 
during  Kichard^absence  in  Ireland.  The  Archbishop,  with  his 
nephew  the  yonng  Earl  of  Arundel,  embarked  with  Henry  at 
Nantes,  landed  ■with  him  in  Yorkshire,  advised  and  supported  him 
in  all  his  proceedings,  and  actually  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  From  the  time  when  Hichard  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Ear!  of  Northumberland  at  Conway,  which  was  on  the  18th  of 
August,  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  having  been  forced  to  issue  writs 
for  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  depose  him,  he  was  carried  to 
London,  and  kept  in  close  custody  in  the  Tower,  We  may  con- 
jecture that  an  order  was  extorted  at  the  same  time  for  delivering 
the  Seal  to  the  Archbishop,  and  that  by  liim  the  writs  were  sealed! 

It  seems  at  first  sight  more  difficult  to  account  for  Arundel's 
jiarting  with  the  office  so  suddenly;  for  Searle  was  certairdy 
ChanceUor  by  the  5th  of  September,  and  Richard's  reign  nominal- 
ly continued  till  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  w^hen  parliament 
met,  and  his  deposition  was  pronounced.  Searle  was  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Henry,  and  was  continued  by  him  in  office. 

The  prohabihty  is,  that  the  Archbishop,  who  cast  all  the  parts 
in  the  drama  of  the  revolution,  intending  that  he  himself,  as  me- 
tropolitan and  first  in  precedence  in  the  realm,  should  lead  Henry 
to  the  vacant  throne  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  crown  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  conceived  that  it  would  have  a  better  efieot 
if  he  should  appear  only  in  his  sacred  character,  and  the  civil 
office  of  Chancellor  should  for  the  time  be  ffiled  by  another.  He, 
therefore,  may  have  handed  it  over  to  Searle,  his  creature,  in  the 
hehef  that  he  should  be  able  to  resume  it  at  pleasure. 

I  do  not  find  Searle's  name  mentioned  as  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  on  this  change  of  dynasty,  and 
he  -was  probably  only  permitted  to  sit  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  put  the  question  as  Speaker. 

On  Michaelmas-day,  the  Archbishop  accompanied  Henry  to  the 
Tower,  Richard,  wliile  a  prisoner  there,  having  said  that,  "  he  was 
willing  to  resign  as  be 'had  promised,  bnt  that  he  desired  to  have 
some  discourse  with  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before  he  fulfilled  such  his  promise." 
Tlie  record  of  the  deposition  on  the  Parliament  Roll  relates  that 
"  the  King,  having  had  discourse  with  the  said  Duke  and  Arch- 
bishop, exhibiting  a  merry  countenance  aa  appeared  to  those  that 
stood  round  about,  holding  the  schedule  of  renunciation  in  hJs  hand, 
very  wilbngly  read  the  same  and  subscribed  it,  and  absolved  all 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him."  When  this  instrument, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  freely  and  cheerfully  executed,  was  read 
in  parliament  next  day,  "  it  was  demanded  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  estates  and  people  then  present,  —  to  wit,  first,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  and  prerogative 
of  his    metropolitan  church  it  belongs  in  this  behalf  to  have  the 
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iirst  voice  amongst  the  rest  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
whetJierfoT  ilieir  interest,  and  the  utility  of  the  kingdom,  t/iey  wmld 
be  wiUing  to  admit  such  renunciatvm  and  cession  ?"  This  being  car- 
ried with  great  applaus»(rthe  Archbishop  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  another  string  to  his  bow,  lest  hereafter  the  free  agency  of 
the  act  of  resignation  should  be  doubted  by  some  suspicious  per- 
'"""  ""'^  he  caused  articles  to  be  exibitcd  agamst  Richard  for 


The  throne  thus  being  declared  vacant,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
who  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  temporal  lords  rose 
and  made  his  memorable  claim,  "  in  the  name  of  Fader,  Sod  and 
Holy  Ghost,"  having  humbly  fortified  himself  with  the  sign  of 
iJie  cross  on  his  forehead  and  on  his  breast. 

The  states,  with  the  whole  people,  having  consented  that  the 
^aid  Duke  should  reign  over  them,  the  Archbishop,  taking  him  by 
!lie  right  hand,  led  him  to  the  royal  chair  of  state,  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall;  and  when  the  new  King 
kueelmg  down  before  it,  had  prayed  a  little  while,  the  Archbishop 
caused  him  to  sit  in  the  royal  seat,  and  delivered  an  oration  from 
the  text,  Vir  dominabitur  populo  "  A  man  shall  reign  over  my  people," 
!  Sam.  ix.  17. ;  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  rule  of 
cluldren,  and  the  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  blessings  to  be 
expected  from  the  mature  wisdom  of  him  who  was  now  to  wieid 
tlie  sceptre  ;  concluding  with  these  words  —  "  And  so,  in  the  stead 
of  a  child  wantoning  in  foolish  stubborn  humours,  a  man  shall 
reign  —  and  such  a  man,  that  it  shaU  be  said  of  him,  A  Mng  shall 
rngmnwisdom,  and  he  skaM  execiue  j-udgment  and  do  imtice  in  the 
•■artlt."^ 

On  the  6th  of  October  foUowing,  a  new  parliament  met  under 
writs  of  summons  issued  under  Henry's  Great  Seal,  to  ratify  these 
IJroeeedings.  ' 

Lord  Chancellor  Searle  was  still  silent,  and  the  session  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Archbishop,  who  took  for  his  text 
these  words  out  of  Maccabees.  "  Jncumbit  nobis  ordinare  wo 
regno,  —  propounding  the  constitutional  doctrine,  "that  a  Kine  is 
not  to  rule  by  his  own  will  or  humour,  but  to  be  governed  by  the 
honourable,  discreet,  and  sage  men  of  the  realm  "% 

His  motion  for  confirming  what  had  been  done  in  the  deposition 
ot  Kichaid  and  the  elevation  of  Henry,  was  passed  with  the  dis- 
sentient voice  of  one,  who  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  earned  the 
bright  testimony  "  that  he  was  the  only  honest  man  in  this  parlia- 
ment, scormng  hfe  and  fortune  in  respect  to  his  Sovereign's  right 
and  his  o^vn  allegiance."  The  noble  speech  of  the  Hi  shop  of 
Larhsle  on  this  occasion,  as  given  by  Sir  John  Hayward  greatly 
exceeds,  not  only  in  boldness,  but  in  lucid  arrangement,  close  rea- 
Bomng,  and  touching  eloquence,  any  thing  that  could  be  expected 

MSt.Tr.  135,     I  Pari.  Hijt.  2«.  t  1  Pari.  Hist.  MS.  f  Ibid  SMB. 
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from  that  age.*  The  oration  was  hstened  to;  but  as  soon  as  the 
orator  had  concluded  it,  he  was  attached  of  high  treason,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  Though  his  life  was  safe, 
he  ws^  deprivoiof  his  bishopric.  The  Pope,  as  a  testimony  to 
liis  integrity,  made  him  titular  Bishop  of  Samos, 

The  ArchWshop  then  moved  that  the  King  should  be  prayed  to 
create  his  eldest  son  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Earl  of  Chester,  which  was  carried  unanimously ;  and  thereupon 
the  King,  sitting  in  his  royal  seat  in  full  parliament,  put  a  coronet 
on  the  head  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a  ring  of  gold  on  his  finger,  and 
gave  him  a  golden  rod  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  him.+ 

The  Archbishop  had  nest  to  manage  a  very  delicate  matter — 
"  the  disposal  of  Richard's  person  iu  order  to  Ms  keeping  in  safe 
custody,  for  the  King  w^onld  have  his  life  saved,"  Twenty-two 
spiritual  and  thirty-six  lay  lords  being  all  who  were  present,  were 
severally  asked  their  opinion,  and  they  all  assented  to  the  resolu- 
tion, "  that  he  should  be  put  under  a  safe  and  secret  guard,  and 
liiat^no  person  who  had  been  famihaj  with  him  should  be  about 
his  person,  and  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  secret  manner 
that  could  be  devised."} 

We  must  not  enter  into  the  controversy  h(«v  the  unhappy  Rich- 
ard came  to  his  end, — ^whether  by  violence  or  famine ; — and  be- 
fore passing  on  lo  the  Chancellors  of  his  successor,  we  can  only 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  during  his  reign. 

The  practice  of  referring  matters  by  parliament  to  the  Chancel- 
lor stiU  occasionally  prevailed.  Thus  in  15  Rich.  II.  two  petitions 
were  addressed  to  the  King  and  the  Peers,  and  the  answer  to 
each  was  the  same, — "  that  the  petition  be  sent  to  the  Chancery. 
— the  Chancellor  to  hear  both  parties, — and  further  let  there  be 
done  by  authority  of  parliament  that  which  right  and  reason  and 
good  faith  and  good  conscience  demand."^ 

3j|But  the  circuity  of  a  petition  to  parliament  or  to  the  Council 
was  now  seldom  resorted  to.  1  have  shown  the  opinion  to  be  un- 
founded, that  the  equitable  jruisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  not  of  earlier  date  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  about  this 
time,  it  was  very  much  extended.  The  petitions  of  the  Commons 
in  the  13th  of  Richard  II-,**"  that  the  Chancellor  might  make  no 
order  against  the  common  law,  and  that  no  one  should  appear  be- 
fore the  Chancellor  where  recovery  was  given  by  the  common 
law,"  carry  in  them  an  admission  that  a  power  of  judicature  did 
reside  in  the  Chancellor,  so  long  as  he  did  not  determine  against 
the  common  law,  nor  interpose  where  the  common  law  furnished 
a  remedy.  The  King's  answer,  "  that  it  should  continue  as  ti»e 
usage  had  been  heretofore,"  clearly  demonstrates  that. such  anau- 

*  1  PbtI,  Hilt.  274.  See  a  beantifitl  abstract  of  it  at  the  conclnsioD  «f  Hume's 
Hietorv  of  fiic.  2.  vol,  iii.  43.,  and  see  Shek.  Bic.  2,  act.  ir.  Bceiie  1. 

+  I  Pari.  Hisl.  273.  J  Ibid.  S74.  §  Kol.  Pari,  vol.  iu.  297. 
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thority,  reatrained  within  due  bounds,  was  recognised  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  writ  of  subpcena  to  compel  an  appearance  by 
the  defendant,  gave  n^  vigour  to  tbe  process  of  the  Court  and 
the  necessity  for  previously  fihng  a  written  statement  of  the  griev- 
ance alleged  to  require  relief  in  eqnity,  introduced  the  formal  pro- 
ceeding by  ■'  BU[  and  Answer,"  instead  of  a  mere  loose  petition 
to  be  heard  in  a  summary  way,  ore  tenus.  In  fact,  the  practice  of 
addressing  bills  directly  to  the  Chancellor  had  become  quite  com- 
mon, and  many  of  them  are  still  extant. 

The  greatest  indignation  broke  forth  in  this  reign  against  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  who  were  considered  overgrown  and  op- 
pressive sinecurists.  In  5  R.  II.  a  complaint  was  exhibited  against 
them  in  parliament,  "  that  they  were  over  fatt  both  in  boddie  and 
purse,  and  over  well  furred  in  their  benefices,  and  put  the  Kinge 
to  veiry  great  cost  more  than  needed*  " — yet  nothing  effectual  was 
done  to  reform  them. 

The  execution  of  Tressilian,  and  the  punishment  of  the  other 
common-law  judges  under  Lord  Chancellor  Arundel,  was  attend- 
ed with  much  violence,  but  had  a  powerful  influence  in  creating  a 
respect  for  parhamentary  privilege,  which  they  had  attempted  "ut- 
terly to  subvert. 

Upon  the  whole,  down  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, our  juridical  institutions,  including  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
had  gone  on  with  a  steady  improvement,  but  they  remained  neaj- 
ly  stationary  from  this  time  till  the  union  of  the  Roses  in  the  reicn 
of  Henry  VII.+  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CHANCELLORS      AND    KEEPERS    OP    THE    GREAT     SEAL    DURlMO    THE 


John   Searle,  who  had  nominally  been  Chancellor  to  Richard 
II,,  and  presided  on  the  woolsack  as  a  tool  of 
Ai-chhishop  Arundel,  was  for  a  short  time  con-     L»ept.  30,    1399.] 
continued  in  the  office  by  the  new  Sovereign. 

Little  is  known  respecting  his  origin  or  prior  history.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  clerk  in  the  Chancery  brought  for- 
ward for  a  temporary  purpose  to  play  the  part  of  Chancellor. 
Having  strutted  and  fretted  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  he  was  heai^ 
■jf  no  more.     It  proved  convenient  for  the   Staffbrds,  the   Beau- 
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forts,  and  the  Arundels,  that  he  should  be  thus  suddenly  elevated 
and  depressed. 

Ilemy  began  his  reign  by  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
I  p  14011  'W'estminster  on  the  21stof  January,  1401.  On  that 
'  *     '  ''    day  the  knights  and   burgesses  were  called  into  the 

Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  jtMt  before  the  Chancellor, 
and  by  the  King's  authority  he  put  off  the  meeting  of  the  parha- 
raent  till  the  morrow*  The  Lords  and  Commons  then  met  the 
King  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  but  on  account  of  incapacity  for 
public  speaking  the  Chancellor  waa  silent,  and  the  speech  ex- 
plaining the  causes  of  calling  parhament,  was,  by  the  King's 
command,  delivered  by  Sir  William  Thyming,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

On  the  9th  of  March  following  Lord  Chancellor  Searle  surren- 
dered the  Great  Seal  lo  the  King  in  full  parliament,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty immediately  delivered  it  to  Edmund  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, who  had  held  it  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  reign,  anil 
had  been  a  special  favourite  of  Eichard,  but  Imd  joined  in  the  vote 
for  deposing  him. 

We  are  left  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  fate  of  Ex- chancellor 
Searle.  Had  he  been  a  prelate  we  should  have  tiaccd  him  in  the 
chronicles  of  his  diocese,  but  we  have  no  means  of  discovering 
the  retreat  of  a  layman,  unconnected  with  any  considerable  fami- 
ly and  of  no  personal  eminence.  He  was  probably  fed  in  the 
buttery  of  some  of  the  great  barons  whom  he  had  served,  hardly 
distinguished  while  he  Uved  or  when  he  died  from  their  other  idle 
retainers.  He  may  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  incon- 
siderable man  who  ever  held  the  offic«  of  ChanceUor  in  Eng- 
land.t 

Edmimd  Stafford,  restored  to  the  office  of  ChanceUor,  now 
found  his  situation  very  irksome,  and  very  different  from  what  it 
had  been  imder  the  feeble  Eichard.  Henry  looked  witJt  jealousy 
and  distrust  even  on  those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  crown,  and 
confined  all  whom  he  employed  strictly  to  their  official  duties. 
The  Chancellor's  disgust  was  increased  by  an  attack  which  the 
Commons  now  made  on  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court.  They  com- 
plained by  petition  to  the  King  of  the  new  writ  of  subptena,  and 
prayed  "  that  people  might  be  only  treated  according  to  the  right 
laws  of  the  land  anciently  used ;"  hut  the  King's  answer  tended 
to  confirm  the  jurisdiction  complained  of:  "  Such  wilts  ought  not 
to  issue  except  in  necessary  cases,  and  then  hy  the  discretion  of 
the  Chancellor  or  King's  council  for  the  time  bemg 

A  considerable  improvement,  however,  was  efiected  m  the 
mode  of  proceeding  when  issues  were  jomed  upon  controverted 
facts  in  the  coiut  of  Chancery.     The  custom  sccma  to  have  been 

#  1  Pari,  Hist.  2B5. 

t  (lis  name  appears  in  tha  new  House  of  Lords  among  the  Chancellors,  hut  it 
has  baffled  the  research  of  the  most  learned  anliquariea  to  discover  his  armorial 
bearings.    Doubts  are  entertained  even  whether  hia  naine  was  "  Ssarle"  or  "  Searle." 
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lor  the  Chancellor  himself  to  try  tliem,  calling  in  common-law 
judges  to  his  assistance  ;  but  the  Commons  now  prayed  "  that  be- 
cause great  mischiefs  happen  in  the  court  of  Chancery  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  pleas  in  matters  traversed  in  the  said  court,  and  by 
the  judges  of  the  two  benches  being  taken  out  of  their  courts  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  of  such  matters,  to  the  great  delay  of  the 
law  and  to  the  damage  of  the  people,  the  King  would  ordain  that 
traverses  in  the  court  of  Chancery  be  sent  and  teturned  either 
into  the  King's  Bench  or  Conunon  Pleas,  and  there  discussed  and 
determined  according  to  law."  The  King's  answer  was,  "  The 
Chancellor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  may  grant  the  same,  and  let  it 
be,  as  it  has  been  before  these  times,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being."*  Ever  since,  when  an  issue  of 
fact  is  joined  on  the  common-law  side  of  the  court,  the  Chancel- 
lor hands  it  over  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
controverted  facts  in  equity  proceedings  he  directs  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury  in  any  of  the  common-law  courts  at  his  discretion. 

Stafford   held   the   Great  Seal  only  till   the  end  of  February, 
1403.     The  office  stript  of  its  power  had  lost  its  at-   .p 
traction  for  him,  and  he,  who  differed  very  little  from   <■    ^^"  ' 

tlie  warlike  baron  his  elder  brother,  had  no  inclination  to  sit  day 
by  day  as  a  judge  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  for  which  he  felt  him- 
self so  unfit, — under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  unman- 
nerly Commons.  He  therelbre  willingly  resigned  the  Great  SeaJ 
into  the  Kill's  hands,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  to  exercise  baro- 
nial hospitality,  and  to  enjoy  hunting  and  the  other  sports  of  the 
field,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  revolution  in  pohtics  would  again 
enable  him  to  mix  in  the  factious  strife  which  still  more  debghted 
him.  But  he  continued  to  langiush  in  tranquilbty,  and  before  the 
war  of  the  Roses  began,  which  would  so  much  have  suited  his 
taste,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Upon  this  vacancy  the  Great  Seal  was  given  to  the  King's  half- 
brother,  Hemry  BEAUPOETt.who  was  four  times  ^-.^      ,    ,„ 
Lord    ChanceUoF,  who  was  created  a  Cardinal,  l^^'ch  10,  1403.| 
and  who  made  a  distinguished  figure  as  a  statesman  during  three 
reigns. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  mistress  Cath- 
erine Swinford,  afterwards  his  wife,  and  with  the  other  issue  of 
this  coimection,  he  had  been  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament  in 
the  20th  of  Richard  II.,  under  the  condition  of  not  being  entitled 
to  succeed  to  the  crown.  He  studied  both  at  Oxford,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Taking  orders,  he  rose  rapidly  in 
the  church,  and  while  stOl  a  young  man,  he  was,  in  1397,  made 
Bishop  oi'  Lincoln  by  his  royal  cousin.  He  gained  great  celebrity 
by  assisting  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  by      |.  , 

making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     When  he  first      '■*"  ■"'  ' 

obtained  the  Great  Seal  he  still  remained  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

•  Kot.  Par.  2  Hen.  4,  t  Priry  Seal  Bills,  4  Hen.  4. 
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The  following  year  he  was  translated  to  Winchester,  where  he 
succeeded  the  famous  William  of  Wiokham,  and  he  continued 
till  his  death  to  hold  this  see,  then  considered  the  best  in  England 
to  accumulate  wealth, — which  was  through  life  his  ruling  passion, 
great  as  was  his  love  of  power. 

During  this  reign,  the  King  was  liis  own  minister,  and  neither 
the  present  nor  any  of  his  other  Chancellors  had  much  influence 
in  the  affiiirs  of  government.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  deliver- 
ing a  speech  at  the  opening  of  every  parliament ;  but  it  was  rather 
considered  the  speech  of  the  King,  which  could  not  he  censured 
without  disloyalty. 

Three  parliaments  met  in  Henry  Beaufort's  first  Chancellorahip, 
at  which  nothing  very  memorable  was  effected ;  but  at  the  last  ol' 
them  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Commons  (probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  King),  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
greatly  altered  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  the  coun- 
try. All  who  are  friendly  to  a  well-endowed  church  ought  to  ex- 
claim, "  Thank  Godwe'have  had  a  House  of  Lords."  The  Chau- 
ceOor,  in  a  speech  from  the  text,  "  Rex  vocavit  seniores  terra;," 
having  pressed  most  urgently  for  supphes,  the  Commons  came  in 
a  body,  and  the  King  being  on  the  throne  proposed,  "  That  with- 
out burthening  his  people,  he  might  supply  his  occasions  by  seizing 
on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  clergy  possessed  a  third 
part  of  the  riches  of  the  realm,  which  evidently  mode  them  negh- 
gentin  their  duty;  and  that  the  lessening  of  their  excessive  in- 
comes would  be  a  double  advantage  both  to  the  church  and  the 
state." 

Archbishop  Arundel,  being  now  free  from  the  trammels  of  ofiice, 
said  to  the  King,  who  seems  to  have  teen  addressed  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly,  "  That  though  the  ecclesiastics  served  him 
not  in  person,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  unservicea- 
ble ;  that  the  stripping  the  clei^  of  their  estates  would  put  a  stop 
to  their  prayers  night  and  day  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  ;  and 
there  .was  no  expecting  God's  protection  of  the  kingdom  if  the 
prayers  of  the  church  were  so  little  valued."  The  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  standing  at  the  bar,  smiled,  and  said  openly,  "  that  he 
thought  the  prayers  of  the  church  a  very  slender  supply."  To 
which  the  Archbishop  answered,  with  some  emotion,  "  that  if  the 
prayers  of  the  church  were  so  shghted,  it  would  be  found  difficult 
to  deprive  them  of  their  estates  without  exposing  the  kingdom  to 
great  danger ;  and  so  long  as  he  were  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  would  oppose  the  injustice  to  the  utmost  in  his  power."  Then 
suddenly  falUng  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  "  he  strongly  press- 
ed  him  in  point  of  conscience,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  sen- 
sible that  of  all  the  crimes, a  Prince  could  commit,  none  was  so 
heinotis  as  an  invasion  of  tlie  church's  patrimony."  The  King, 
seeing  the  impression  made  upon  the  Peers,  declared  "  that  he 
had  made  a  firm  resolution  to  support  the  church  with  all  his  pow- 
er, and  hoped  by  God's  assistance  to  leave  her  in  a  better  state 
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than  he  found  her."  The  Archbishop,  construing  this  as  aperemji- 
tory  veto  on  tlie  proposal  of  the  Commons,  turned  to  them  and 
made  Uiem  a  most  insulting  speech,  telling  them  their  demand  was 
buiit  wholly  on  inehgion  and  avarice ;  ,"  and  verily,"  added  he. 
"  I  will  sooner  have  my  head  cut  off  than  that  the  church  should 
he  deprived  of  the  least  right  pertaining  to  it."  Such  a  scene  i."! 
very  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  parliamentary  decorum.  Tlie 
Commons  not  convinced, — on  their  return  to  their  own  chamber 
passed  a  bill  to  carry  their  scheme  into  effect ;  but  the  solicitations 
of  the  Archbishop  and  the  other  Prelates  were  so  powerfid  witln 
the  Lords  that  they  threw  it  out* 

The  recklessness  of  the  Commons  may  have  arisen  from  their 
not  having  had  a  single  lawyer  among  diem.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eed-ufort,  in  framiug  the  writs  of  summons,  illegally  inserted  a  pro- 
hibition, "  that  no  apprentice  or  other  man  of  the  law  should  be 
elected," — grounded  on  a  most  unconstitutional  ordinance  of  tlic 
Lords  in  the  4Cth  of  Edward  III.,  to  which  the  Commons  had 
never  assented,  and  which  had  not  been  acted  upon.  In  return 
for  such  a  shght,  our  law  books  and  historians  have  branded  this 
parhament  witli  the  name  of  "parliamentum  indoctum,"  or  "  the 
lack-learning  parhament;"  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes  with 
some  spleen,  that  "  there  never  was  a  good  law  made  thereat :" — 
adding  that  as  tliese  ivrits  were  against  law,  lawyers  ever  since 
(for  the  great  and  good  service  or  the  commonwealth)  have 
been  ehgible.t 

At  the  end  of  two  yenra  Henry  Beaufort  appears  to  have  lost 
his  royal  brother's  favour,  for  he  was  removed  ,p  ^„  „_  , 
from  his  office,  and  he  did  not  recover  it  diuring  >■  ^^'  '  '  '  ' 
the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

He  was  now  succeeded  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Thomas  Longley, 
who  then  having  high  church  preferment,  was  likewise  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal, — was  soon  raised  to  the  See  of  DurhamJ,  —  was 
afterwards  made  a  Cardinal},  —  and  had  the  fortune  to  be  Chan- 
cellor under  three  successive  Sovereigns. 

This  minion  of  fortune  was  of  obscure  origin,  beuig  the  son  of 
a  yeoman,  who  lived  at  Longley,  in  the  county  of  York.  We 
lirst  hear  of  him  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who. 
by  a  wOl  made  in  13B8,  appointed  him  his  executor.  In  the  course 
of  three  years  he  became  canon  of  York,  and  he  soon  rose  rapidly 
in  the  church.  He  then  recommended  himself  to  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, by  whose  interest  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Longley's  first  Chancellorship  lasted  little  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  he  presided  at  a  parhament  call-  ,„  -  uofi  I 
ed  by  the  King,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  in-      L      ^'      •  i 

troducingthe  Salic  law  into  England,  whereby,  although  the  Crown 

*  1  ParL  Hist.  294. 

]  I  lii.  Com  177.  4  List.  48.  Some  writers  say  llini  the  proliibilion  wnj  con- 
laJDcd  in  lutttrs  wtitlea  by  ihe  King  himself  to  ihc  Sheriffs. 

t  Hftj,  1406.  (,  By  Pope  John  XXIII.  in  1411. 
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had  come  to  the  house  of  Plantagcnct  through  a  female,  it  w&e 
to  descend  only  to  males,  —  with  a  view  of  superseding  the  claim 
of  the  descendants  of  the  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
one  of  whom  .according  (o  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  was  now 
entitled  to  occupy  the  throne.  The  Chancellor,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  this 
measure,  opened  the  session  with  a  very  learned  and  conciliatory 
speech  from  the  text,  "  Multonim  consilia  requiruntur  in  magnis," 
and  he  compared  the  King  to  Ahashuerus,  Qwi  interrogavit  sap- 
ientes  et  Hiorum,  cautafadebat  consilia. 

An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  due  form  for  entailing  the 
Crown  on  the  present  King  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  tacitly 
excluding  females ;  but  this  act  was  so  much  disliked  by  the  na- 
tion, who  during  the  wars  for  fifty  years  arising  out  of  the  claim 
of  Edward  III.  to  the  Crown  of  Fmnce,  had  fought  for  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  and  who  dreaded  future  civil  -wars  from  any  change 
in  the  taw  of  succession,  that  it  was  almost  immediately  after  re- 
pealed, and  the  Crown  was  settled  upon  the  King  and  his  descend- 
ajila  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  inheritance.* 

The  ILause  of  Commons  took  the  opportunity  to  enquire  dil- 
igently into  all  abuses,  particularly  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  complained  of  the  encroachments  and  delays  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  was  denounced  as  a  great  public  grievance. 
There  had  been  heavy  complaints  of  abuses  both  with  respect  to 
the  Great  and  Privy  Seal,  and  "  it  was  agreed  by  the  King  and  par- 
liament, that  for  the  presievation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  should  not  allow  any 
warrant,  grant  by  patent,  judgment,  or  any  other  thing  to  pass  tin- 
der the  seals  in  their  custody,  which  by  law  andright  ought  not  to 
pass,  and  that  they  should  not  unduly  delay  such  as  ought  to" 

The  Commons  then  presented  articles  to  the  King,  "  That  wor- 
thy councillors  and  officers  be  appointed,  and  not  to  be  removed 
without  good  proof  of  their  ill-management.  That  two  certain 
days  in  the  week  be  appointed  for  all  suitors  to  present  their  pe- 
titions to  the  King.  That  none  of  the  Council  hold  pleas  of  mat- 
ters determinable  at  common  law,  and  that  all  the  King's  great 
officers  of  every  Court  shall  maintain  the  common  law."  There 
is  added  an  article  which  seems  to  us  a  strange  mode  of  preserv- 
ing the  independence  and  purity  of  the  judges :  "  That  no  judicial 
officer  in  any  of  the  Courts  enjoy  any  office  but  at  will."  This 
was  probably  aimed  at  the  sale  of  these  offices,  whereby  it  was 
thought,  by  reason  of  a  supposed  vested  right  in  the  purchaser, 
they  were  placed  beyond  the  control  of  parliament.  Tho  King, 
who  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  his  title,  was  obliged  to  court 
popularity,  not  only  agreed  to  all  these  articles  himself,  but  after 
a  stout  resistance  from  the  Upper  House,  prevailed  on  the  Arch- 

*  1  Pari,  Hist.  298.  t  Rot,  Pari.  toI.  iii.  p.  .536, 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to 
swear  to  observe  tliem,  "  whereby  they  became  statutes  binding 
ill  law  and  conscience."* 

Archbishop  Arundel's  comphanee  was  quick- 
ened by  the   prospect   of  recovering  the  Great    ^^^-  ^^-  l'***'i 
Seal,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1407,  he  became    Chancellor  the 
fourth  time.t 

The  first  proceeding  before  him  was  the  trial  of  WiUiam 
Thorpe,  a  priest,  for  heresy,  of  which  we  have  a  very  interesting 
report  by  the  defendant  himself  He  says :  "  Being  brought  before 
Thomas  Arundel,  Archebyshope  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of 
Ingland,  when  that  I  came  to  hym  he  stoode  in  a  great  chamber 
and  nioche  people  abonte  hym ;  and  when  that  he  sawe  me  he 
went  faste  into  a  closett,  bydding  all  secular  men  that  followed 
liym  to  go  forth  from  hym."  There  is  tlien  a  long  account  of  the. 
heresies  imputed  to  the  defendant,  ivitli  his  answers,  filling  many 
pages,  in  which  he  gives  himself  greatly  the  advantage  over  his 
judge.  At  last,  allusion  being  made  to  the  Archbishop's  banish- 
ment, his  Grace  said,  "  I  shall  assaye  if  I  can  make  thee  as  sor- 
rowfnll,  as  it  was  tolde  me  thou  waste  gladde,  of  my  laste  goin^ 
out  of  Ingland;  by  Seynt  Tliomas  I  shall  toiime  thy  joye  into  sor- 
lowe."  The  narrative  continues — "And  1  sayde,  'There  can  no 
body  prone  lawfully  that  I  ioyed  ever  of  the  manner  of  your  go- 
ynge  out  of  this  land.  But,  Sir,  to  say  the  sothe,  I  was  joyfulJ 
when  ye  were  gone.' — The  Archehishoppe  said  to  me,  'Be  this 
thinge  well  known  to  the,  that  God  (as  I  wot  well)  hath  called  me 
agayne,and  brought  me  into  this  lande  for  to  destroye  tiie,and  the 
fasle  secte  that  thou  arte  of,  as,  by  God,  I  shall  persue  you  so  nar- 
roulye  that  I  shall  not  leave  a  stej)pe  of  you  in  thys  lande.' — And 
I  Said  to  the  Archebishoppe,  'Sir,  the  holy  prophete  Jeremy  saide 
to  the  false  prophete  Anany, '  WAan  t/ie  worde  that  is  tfie  prophecye 
of  a  prophete  is  kncncen  or  fulJiUed,  than  it  shall  be  hnowmi  tliat  the 
horde  sente  tlie  pri^hete  in  treuth  ! '  — And  the  Archebishoppe,  as  if 
he  hadde  not  been  pleased  with  my  sayinge,  turned  him  awaye 
ward  hyther  and  thyther,  aud  sayde,  'By  God,  I  shall  sette  upon 
thy  shynnes  a  pair  of  perils,  that  thou  shalt  be  gladde  to  chaunge 
thy  voice.' "J  This  keen  encounter  ended  in  Thorpe  being  "led 
forth  and  brought  info  a  foul  nnhonest  prison," — where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died ;  for  lie  was  no  more  heard  of} 

Tbe  Chancellor  now  remained  in  high  favour  with  the  King  for 
threeyears.     On  one  occasion  during  this  pe-  ,„  ,  ^A(\<x^ 

riod.  His  Majesty  bestowed  his  bounty  upon  1^"*R<=h  ^^J- J^""! 
him  in  a  manner  that  at  first  caused  him  much  alarm.  The  Great 
Seal  was  abruptly  demanded  from  him ;  the  King  kept  it  only  a 

'  I  PHrl  HUl.  290,  t  Rot.  CI.  8  Hen.  4.  m.  23. 

t  ll  apjjesM  also  liy  the  report  of  Lord  Coljli.mi's  trial,  that  his  Grace  was  much 
Ijivcn  to  swearing,  even  when  acl[iitr  iuilitially-  in  a  fapital  ease.  Hia  favonrile  oalh 
un  IhalorcHsion  wiis,  "By  oui>  Lady."— a  Sl.  Tr.  31 B. 

k  2Sl.Tr.  175. 
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few  hours,  while  he  caused  a  charter  to  be  sealed  granting  the  lord- 
ship of  Queeiibnry  to  the  Chancellor  for  life,  and  immediately 
after  the  Seal  was  restored  to  him.* 

However,  it  was  taken  from  him  in  good  earnest  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1409 1,  when  he  must  have  had  some  serious  difference 
with  the  King  concerning  the  business  to  be  brought  forward  at 
the  parliament  then  about  to  assemble.  Heruy  kept  it  ui  his  own 
hands  till  the  19th  of  January  following,  during  which  time 
several  charters,  letters  patent,  and  writs  were  sealed  by  himself. 
It  was  then  delivered  to  John  Wakering,  Master  of  the  KoUs,  as 
Keeper,  for  the  despatch  of  judicial  business,  t 

In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  met,  and,  there  being  no 
Chancellor,  the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  Ex-chancel- 
lor Henry  Beaufort,  the  King's  brother,  from  the  text  "De;et  nos 
implere  omnem  justitiam,"  in  which  he  reminded  the  parhament 
of  Aristotle's  answer  to  Alexander  when  asked  the  best  mode  of 
defending  a  ei^ — "  that  the  strongest  walls  were  the  hearty  good- 
will of  his  subjects ; "  but  gave  them  a  strong  hint  that  a  supply 
was  expected,  by  reminding  them  that  benevolence  was  due  from 
subjects  to  a  Sovereign  aa  well  as  reverence. } 

The  Commons  now  eagerly  pressed  tJieir  expedient  of  seizing 
the  property  of  the  church,  which  they  estimated  at  ■185,000  marks 
a  year,  and  which  they  proposed  to  divide  among  15  earls,  1500 
knights,  6000  esquires,  and  100  hospitals,  besides  20,000/.  a  year 
which  the  ICing  might  take  for  his  own  nse ;  and  they  insisted 
that  the  clerical  functions  would  be  better  performed  than  at  pres- 
ent by  15,000  parish  priests  paid  at  the  rate  of  7  marks  a  piece  of 
yeajrly  stipend. 

The  King  was  violently  suspected  of  secretly  favouring  this 
project,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  carried,  he  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  the  poor  Lollards,  and,  to  satisfy  the  church,  ordered 
a  Lollard  to  be  burnt  while  the  parliament  was  still  sitting.ll 

We  have  now  a  lay  Chancellor,  but  not  a  la'wyer, — another  half- 
f  Jav  31  1410  1  ^''°^^®'"  ^^  ^^  King,  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  who 
'  ■  ■  '  ' '  could  not  liave  been  very  fit  for  tlie  office,  but 
who  reached  the  highest  digruty  in  the  peerage  of  any  man  who 
ever  held  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  had  gained  considerable  credit  by  opposing 
his  bad  counsels.  He  was  created  successively  Earl  of  Dorset 
«aA  Duke  of  Exeter. 

He  continued  Chancellor  two  years,  dimng  which  time  he  must 
often  have  sat  in  the  marble  chair  at  the  marble  table  :  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  engaged  in  political  business,  and  he 
liad  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Wakering,  the  Master  of  the  RoUs. 

*  Rol.  Cl.  10  Hen.  A.  m.  18.  1  Rot.  CI.  1 1  Hen.  4.  m.  8 

)  Rol.  Cl.  11  Hen.  4.  m.  8.  §  1  Purl,  Hist.  312. 

II  I  Pari,  Hiat.  SOS.    Tliii  woa  the  begin  ding  of  burning  heretics  in  England,  a 

practice  whi-h  besame  more  common  till  after  tiie  violent  struggle  excited  by  the 

RerormatioQ  liad  subsideiJ. 
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On  one  occasion  he  declared  that  he  was  so  nrnch  occupied  with 
other  business,  that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  {Quod  circa  alai  negotia  adeo  occupatm  erat  ut  sigiUatiom 
vacare  nan  posset.)  Pohtical  Chancellors  have  not  always  been 
so  plain-spoken. 

After  his  surrender  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  remained  inactive  for 
the  remainder  of  this  reign ;  but  he  afterwards  made  a  most  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V.,  and  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  that  Sovereign  he  was  constituted  guardian  of  the  per- 
son of  his  infant  successor,  then  crowned  King  of  ,  iA\2  1 
France  as  weU  as  of  England,  Although  he  comes  L  *.  .  -  j 
in  the  list  of  Chancellors,  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  duties  of 
the  office  or  the  profession  of  the  taw,  and  I  should  not  be  justifi- 
ed in  narrating  his  campaigns  or  entering  more  circumstantially 
into  his  history.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1425,  without  issue, 
leaving  his  immense  wealth  to  his  royal  ward. 

We  have  no  certain  explanation  of  the  reason  why  he  ceased 
to  be  Chancellor  any  more  than  why  he  was  first  appointed. 
Henry,  though  now  only  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  fallen  into 
a  mortal  distemper,  and  felt  serious  compunction  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquired  the  Crown,  as  well  as  for  some  of  his 
acts  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority.  Perhaps,  as  his  strength 
declined,  he  wished  to  have  a  spiritual  "  keeper  of  his  con- 
science"  ■who  had  been  his  chief  councillor  and  accomplice  and 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  a  lenient  and  absolving  confessor. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1413,  the  Great  Seal  was  transferred  to 
the  aged  Archbishop  Arundel*,  who  became  Chancellor  for  the 
fifth  time.  While  Hemy  languished  under  his  malady,  nothing 
memorable  occurred.  He  had  long  expected  death,  and  in  one  of 
Ids  fits  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1413,  he  expired,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  at  Westminster,  hav- 
ing been  taught  to  believe  that  he  had  made  a  full  atonement  for 
all  his  transgressions,  by  vowing  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would 
lead  an  army  to  the  East  and  reconquer  the  Holy  Land,  and  that 
his  death  under  these  circumstances  ■was  tantamount  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow. 

He  had  appointed  all  his  Chancellors  merely  from  political  con- 
venience, ■without  any  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  judicial  duties 
of  the  office,  and  our  jurisprudence  is  under  no  obligation  to  them. 
They  showed  great  vigour,  however,  in  enforcing  the  due  admin- 
istration of  justice.  While  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  had  been  guilty  of  an  overt  actof  high  treason, 
■  by  joining  in  open  rebellion  and  levying  war  against  the  King. 
Being  taken  prisoner,  he  claimed  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  account 
of  his  sacerdotal  character,  but  the  government  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kin^s  Bench,  who  had  courage  to  commit  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 

»Eot.  CI.  13  Hen.  4.11).  I. 
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prison  for  a.  contempt,  was  afraid  to  try  an  archbishop.  There- 
upon, a  commission  passed  the  Great  Seal  for  his  trial  before  an- 
other judge,  Sir  WiJliani  Falthorpe,  and  he  was  convicted  and 
executed,  to  the  great  horror  of  aJl  churchmen  and  many  of  the 
laity,  although  clerical  exemptions  and  privileges  were  now  re- 
gfu-ded  with  much  less  respect  than  at  any  prior  sera.* 

The  Chancellors  at  this  time  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  by 
tJte  Commons  to  participate  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment, and  obliged  them  to  be  contented  with  aresolution  that  their 
i-onsent  was  necessary  to  all  legislative  acts.t 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


U'l;  now  come  to  a  reign  for  military  exploits,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  our  annals,  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  juridical 
improvement,  although  during  the  course  of  it  the  office  of  Chan- 
I'ellor  was  filled  by  very  eminent  men. 

Henry  V.  being  proclaimed  King,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
i\T  »r.„9i  util  —the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  take  the 
IWARCH  ^1,  i4id,]  Great  Seal  from  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  deliv- 
iT  it  to  his  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Car- 
dinal, who  now  entered  on  his  second  Chancellorship.  Tlie  young 
King  was  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  change  his  father's  minis- 
ters. Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his  dissolute  companions, 
:ind  of  the  nation  generally,  his  plan  -was  to  continue  in  their 
offices  all  who  had  faithfully  served  the  Crown.J     Perhaps  he  was 

•  As  civiliiflliOD  advancEd,  it  wbb  desirable  that  tho  power  and  exclnaive  piivi- 
ItgOB  of  the  der^y  should  lie  cunjiiled;  bai  their  aseendumj  during  tlie  darker 
Hges  had  been  highly  benetlciul  to  lbs  commnnit;.  Kot  only  were  liiej  the  sole 
depositaries  of  lenining,  but  Ihej  were  orcen  tlie  protectors  of  the  people  ngainsl 
tlie  tyrftimy  of  the  King  and  tlie  nobles.  The  enlightened  reformers  at  Banny- 
mede  therefors  mudo  it  the  first  article  of  Magna  Charia,  "  quod  Ecclesite  Angli- 
"sna  libera  sit,  el  habeal  omnia  jura  sua  inlegra,  et  libertatea  subs  illesas." 

t  See  Hale'a  Jarisii  House  of  Lirds.  There  is  a  cnrioos  ontry  in  tlie  Parliament 
Itoll,  showing  the  hours  when  ihe  two  Houses  now  met  for  tho  dPspRlch  of  liusi 
ness.  Al  the  pari Jk mem  whi-'h  aBsenibled  in  1406,  after  the  r.lioiee  of  the  speaker 
had  beeu  confirnjcd,  "  Vx  sur  ceo  le  Chancffller  d'Jinglelerre  dona  en  charge  de  par 
lo  lioi  as  Jitz  Communes,  q.  pur  I'eeploit  du  dit  parlemeal  ils  soienl  assemblez  en 
lour  maison  ncconslemea  dcinz  I'Ablieio  de  VVestm'  cheacun  joor  durant  le  parle- 
raent  a  sep(  del  olocbe ;  et  acmblable  charge  it  dona  as  scignrs.  du  patlemenl,  qu'ils 
lie  lour  partie  pur  niesme  I'tt^iloit  ae  asscmbltnt  en  lonr  lieu  accns  nme  a  jioef  dcs 
clocke,"  ~  Holl.  Par.  iii.  5fi8. 

{  We  might  have  ospected  to  see  iho  Great  Seal  now  ('elivered  to  Sir  John 
faiataff,  that  he  might  pliiy  the  part  of  "  Chancellor,"  as  he  bad  done  that  of 
"  King  f  bat  instead  of  this,  the  stern  order  was  given  :  — 
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induced  to  mate  an  exception  in  Ihe  caae  of  the  Archbishop,  on 
account  of  the  active  part  which  this  Prelate  had  taken  in  the  de- 
thronement of  Eichard  II.  Henry  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  Prince,  did  justice  to  his  good  qnali- 
ties,  performed  his  fnnerai  obsequies  with  pomp  and  solemnity, 
and  cherished  all  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  him.  The  Archbishop,  while  in  exile, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  had  devised  and  prosecuted  the 
plans  which  led  Eichaid  to  his  grave,  and  he  might  now  be  an  ob- 
ject of  personal  dislike  to  the  new  King,  who  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  resign  his  Crown  to  the  true  heir,  but  affected  much  to  favour 
the  doctrine  of  legitimacy. 

We  must  now  take  our  final  leave  of  Ex -chancellor  Arundel. 
Reheved  from  official  duties,  he  occupied  himself  in  carrying  on  a 
violent  prosecution  against  the  Lollards,  whom  the  King  was  rather 
disposed  to  screen,  and  he  presided  on  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  their  leader,  who  had  incur- 
red the  peculiar  hatred  of  the  clergy,  by  actively  supporting  the 
proposal  to  encroach  on  the  revenues  of  the  church.  Tins  in- 
triguing Prelate  and  Chancellor  does  not  fill  so  great  a  space  in  the 
eye  of  history  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  important 
part  he  acted  in  the  revolutions  of  his  age ;  but  such  was  hia  rep- 
utation for  ability  with  his  contemporaries,  that  when  impeached 
for  high  treason  in  1397,  the  Commons  having  finished  their  case, 
— as  he  began  to  answer  for  himself.  Sir  John  Busby,  the  Speaker, 
entreated  the  King  that  this  might  not  be  allowed  him,  "  lest  he 
might,  by  his  subtlety  and  great  wit,  bring  persons  over  to  believe 
him  innocent," — so  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  silent.*  Of  his 
ludicial  character  no  author  makes  mention.  He  died  in  January, 
U13. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  two  days  after  his  appointment,  sealed  writs 
for  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Easter ;  and  r^.  „„    141^1 

when  the  time  came,  opened  the  session  with  a  "^    ■*^*'"      •  J 

speech  from  the  text,  "  Ante  omne  actum  consilium  stahilire."  + 
The  Commons  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
and  other  abuses,  but  exhausted  themselves  in  attacks  on  the  Lol- 
lards. These  were  renewed  in  a  parliament  which  met  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  laws  were  passed,  at  the  sugges-  ,  1414  i 
tion  of  the   Chancellor  and  other  Prelates,  against    '^'  "'  '■' 

reading  "WickUffe's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  against  other  such 
cnormities-l  But  the  church  was  alarmed  by  the  Commons  again 
urgently  pressing  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  should  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  passing  a  hill  which,  says  Hall,. 
■'  made  the  fat  abbots  to  sweat,  the  proud  priors  to  frown,  the  poor 
monks  to  curse,  the  sUly  nuns  to  weep,  and  indeed  all  to  fear  that 
Habel  would  fall  down." 

It  is  said  by  some  historians,  that  it  was  to  divert  this  storm  from 

*  1  St.  Tr,  226.  t  1  Pari,  HieL  319,  J  1  Pari.  Hist.  324. 
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the  church,  that  Chichelcy,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
strongly  advised  the  King  to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  lead 
an  army  across  the  seas  in  support  of  his  pretended  right  Certainly 
there  is  extant  a  long  and  very  extraordinary  speech  of  his,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords,  making  out  the  title  of 
Edward  III.,  notwithstanding  the  SaUc  law,  andinsisting  that  what- 
ever title  that  Sovereign  had  was  now  vested  in  his  present  Majes- 
ty. He  thus  concluded,  "  Consider  the  just  title  you  have  to  this 
Crown,  devolved  on  you  by  Queen  Isabella  your  great-grandmother, 
sister  and  heir  to  three  successive  kings  of  France,  who  died  with- 
out children,  and  take  up  noble  arms  to  assist  so  just  a  cause.  Ad- 
vance your  standard  into  France,  and  with  assured  hopes  of  vic- 
tory march  to  conquer  tliose  dominions  which  are  your  own  by  in- 
heritance. There  is  no  true  Englishman  but  is  ready  to  devote 
his  life  and  fortune  to  so  glorious  a  service  of  his  King.  And  in 
full  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  the  war,  we  the  clergy  have  giv- 
en such  a  sum  of  money  to  maintain  it  as  weis  never  granted  to 
any  of  your  predecessors,  and  will  join  all  our  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  arms."  His  Grace  found  it  convenient  to  forget  not 
only  the  objections  to  the  claim  of  Edward  III,,  but  the  awkward 
fact,  that  supposing  this  monarch  to  have  been  entitled  to  the 
crown  of  France, — if  the  succession  to  it  was  not  regulated  by  the 
Salic  law,  the  true  heir  was  the  Earl  of  March,  descended  from 
his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  not  Henry  V.  descended 
from  his  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ; — and  if  the  parliament 
of  England  could  change  the  descent  of  the  English  crown,  trans- 
ferring it  lo  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family,  it  could  have  no 
such  power  over  the  crown  of  another  country,  which  could  not  be 
considered,  like  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  appurtenant  to  the  crown  of 
England.*  But  the  Pi'imate  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Ex- 
chancellor  Thomas  Beaufort,  then  Earl  of  Dorset,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  his  arguments  prevailed  with  the  King  and 
the  royal  brothers,  who,  being  young  and  thirsting  for  glory,  were 
impatient  to  signalise  their  courage  against  the  old  enemies  of 
their  native  land.  The  same  gallant  spirit  diffusing  itself  through 
the  minds  of  the  other  nobles,  they  all  declared  for  a  war  with 
France.  The  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Bill  was  allowed  to  drop, 
and  as  soon  as  a  supply  was  voted,  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  successive  ecclesiastical  Chancellors  who  presided  in  the 
House  of  Lords  fr<  m  this  time  till  the  quarrel  with  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  contrived  to  prevent  the  aubject  being  again 
brought  forward  in  parhament. 

But  the  clamours  against  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  not  be  silenced.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  now  extending  its 
jurisdiction  in  a  mauncr  that  greatly  alanucd  the  common  lawyers, 

•  After  the  revolution  of  1688,  William  III.  and  our  constimtional  king  of  the 
House  of  HanoTar  called  themselves  kings  of  rrsnce,  and  bore  the  lilies  in  their 
shield  till  the  year  1801;— but  to  make  out  iheir  li  lie  would  have  lequired  the 
eloquence  of  uie  Archbishop. 
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aad  caused  the  most  lively  remonstrances  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  soon  as  the  King  returned  to  England,  after  his 
glorious  campaign,  commenced  hy  the  capture  of 
Harfleur,  and  crowned  by  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  —  ^*'  ^'  ^'^^^■] 
a  parliament  was  called,  and  the  Chancellor,  in  his  speech  with 
which  the  session  was  opened,  tried  to  divert  attention  from  ail 
domestic  grievances,  by  a  glowing  description  of  the  martial  glory 
the  nation  ha^  won.  Ho  strongly  urged  them  to  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  France,  endeavouring  to  dem- 
onstrate "  that  a  thing  well  begun,  and  continued  with  diligence, 
must  have  a  prosperous  event,  according  to  the  saying,  Dimidiwm 
facti  qui  bene  c(Bpithaiet."* 

There  were,  of  course,  warm  congratulations  on  account  of  the 
splendid  success  of  the  royal  arms  ;  but  the  first  real  business  was 
a  petition  from  the  Commons  to  the  Kng  (the  usual  mode  of  leg- 
islating in  that  age)  against  the  recent  encroachment  of  Courts  of 
Equity,  —  praying  that  no  causes  should  be  drawn  thither  which 
might  be  determined  in  the  Courts  of  common  law.  The  petition 
is  curious,  as  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  upon  the  subject  of  equitable  juris- 
diction, t 

*  I  Pari.  Hist  331. 

t  "Also  the  Commons  prfly,  that  inasmticli  as  many  pcraons  of  your  kinffdom 
fee!  tbemselTes  greatly  aggriereil  in  this,  that  yonr  writs,  called  wrils  of  suliptena 
and  certiorari,  are  made  and  sned  out  of  yonr  Clianoery  and  Exchequer  for  mai- 
lers determinable  by  your  common  law,  wliieh  7io?er  were  granted  or  nsed  before 
fhpnme  of  the  late  Kme  Richard;  when  John  Waliliam,  heretofore  Bishop  of 


the  form  of  the  eommon  law  of  your  realm,  as  weU  as  to  the  great  Iom  and 
iiindrance  of  the  profits  whieh  onght  to  arise  to  you,  Sovereign  Lord,  in  your  eonrts 

as   in  the  fees  and  profits  of  your  seals,  fines,  rssaes,  and  amerciaments  and' 

diyers  other  profits,  coming  to  your  other  Courts,  in  causes  in  which  the  matters 
mi;!ht  be  sned  and  determined  by  the  common  law,  beeause  no  profit  arises  lo  you 
from  snch  writs,  except  only  6rf.  for  the  seal :  And  whereas,  by  reason  that  your 
Justices  of  either  Bench,  when  they  ought  to  attend  in  their  places,  to  enter  pleas 
and  to  take  inquests  for  the  deliverance  of  your  pecple,  are  occupied  upon  examina- 
tmns  npon  such  writs,  lo  the  graat  vexation,  loss,  and  costs  of  your  liege  snbjeols, 
who  6te  long  titne  delayed  in  the  sealing  of  their  writs,  sued  in  your  Chancery,  by 
reason  of  the  great  occapation  upon  the  said  examinations,  which  things  are  not 
profitable  to  yoa,  most  Sovereign  Lord,  nor  lo  your  liege  subjects,  on  which  ex- 
aminations there  is  great  clamour  and  noise  by  divers  persons  not  aware  of  the 
law,  without  any  record  ihcrcnpon  entered  in  your  said  places:  And  in  which  plena 
ihey  cannot  make  fine  but  by  eiaminalion  and  oath  of  the  parlies,  according  lo  the 
form  of  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  Holy  Chorch,  in  anhversion  of  yonr  common  law ; 
And  in  causes  which  the  said  parties  cannot  be  convicted  by  their  examinalion  there 
they  are  sent  to  find  enrelies  for  yonr  peace,  which  ihsy  arc  not  able  to  find  in  their 
counties  without  coming  to  your  said  eoarts ;  or  otherwise  they  ore  enconraged  (o 
treat  and  agree  with  their  adversaries  who  sue  such  writs,  or  otherwise  to  abide 
elsewhere,  in  ward  or  on  bail,  until  they  shall  so  do :  That  it  please  our  most 
Sovereign  Lord  to  ordain,  in  this  present  parliament,  that  every  person  who  shall 
sue  such  writs  shall  put  all  the  cause  and  matter  of  his  suit  in  the  said  writs,  and 
that  all  such  writs,  in  the  Courts  out  of  which  they  shall  issue,  shall  be  enrolled  in 
Hie  said  Courts,  and  made  patent,  and  shall  remain  for  the  defendants  therein,  with- 
out being  returned  in  the  said  Courts.    And  in  eases  in  which  any  one  shall  feel 
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The  royal  veto  was  put  upon  the  mestaure,  the  response  being, 
"  Le  Roy  s'avisera."*  The  chief  gi'ievance  now  complained  of 
was  afterwards  remedied  in  practice,  by  the  plaintiff  being  oblig- 
ed to  put  upon  the  file  of  the  Court  a  bill  specifying  his  cause  of 
suit  before  the  aubpcena  issued. 

In  the  foDowing  year,  the  Commons  renewed  the  complaint 
.  141C1    "g^^^t  arbitrary  proceedings  contrary  to  the  course 

^*'    ■  ■■'    of  the  common  law,  although  the  Chancellor  had 

tried  to  tranquillise  them  by  an  opening  speech  from  the  text, 
"  Operam  detis  ut  quieti  sitis."*  There  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  an  early  practice  of  ])resenting  petitions  to  parliament  com- 
plaining of  private  grievances.  After  the  separation  of  the  two 
Houses,  these  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords, 
and  were  first  submitted  to  the  triers  of  petitions,  who  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  commencement  of  every  session.  Such  of  them 
as  disclosed  matters  only  fit  for  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, were  in  regular  manner  referred  to  those  tribunals,  and  some 
were  not  improperly  allotted  to  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. But  this  course  was  resorted  to  chiefly  by  suitors  who  knew 
they  had  no  chance  of  success  in  the  courts  of  common  law : — 

himself  aggrieTCd  or  rexcd  by  snch  maonor  of  writs,  for  any  malter  determinable 
by  the  coramoQ  law,  then  Ihe  person  bo  aggrieved  or  vexed  ahull  have  an  action  of 
debt  for  401.  against  him,  wherefore  he  sued  tlie  said  writs,  upon  which  writ  [he 
canse  of  the  action  bj  how  much  lie  was  vexed  by  snch  writ,  of  the  matter  which 
was  determinable  by  the  common  taw.  And  in  CAses  which  appear  to  the  court  in 
such  writ  for  whicli  the  debt  is  sued  and  the  mmier  contained  in  such  writ  was  de- 
terminable by  the  common  law,  which  ihey  maintained  in  purstuQce  of  such  writ, 
aboil  be  condemned  towards  such  person,  being  so  vexed,  in  the  said  sam  of  40/. 
And  nioreover  to  ordain  by  authority  of  the  said  parliament,  that  in  writs  called  in- 
formations, which  are  issoed  out  of  your  Exchequer,  the  names  of  those  on  whose 
au^estionor  information  Each  writs  issued  shall  be  sent  in  the  said  writs.  And  that 
all  such  writs  BO  issuing  at  yonr  suit,  or  at  the  suit  of  die  party,  shall  be  enrolled  and 
made  patent,  and  shall  remain  for  the  defendant  therein,  without  being  retnmed 
into  your  Exchequer,  ami  in  like  manner  lo  declare  concerning  writs  called  snb- 
pcena  and  certiorari.  And  in  cases  which  after  those  who  are  made  to  come  into 
your  Exchequer,  by  force  of  such  writs,  may  le  sufBciently  excused,  acquitted,  or 
discharged,  of  the  suggestions  and  matters  on  them  so  sarmiaed,  upon  such  wrila, 
then  they  Bhall  have  an  action  of  del>l  for  40/.  against  the  said  suggestors  and  in- 
formers,  declaring  against  them  upon  the  said  writs  the  cause  of  their  action,  by 
BO  much  as  the  said  snj^estiona  or  informations  are  of  record  not  proved  true. 
And  if  it  may  appear  by  i!ie  record  (o  tlie  Court  on  such  writs  which  suit  ihey  shall  ho 
luedfor  the  debt  which  the  plaintiffs  in  the  said  writ  were  acquitted.excused,  or  dis- 
charged, of  the  matters  and  suggestions  having  been  by  them  autmised,  that  then 
the  said  informers  and  suggeslors  shall  be  condemned  lo  the  prosecntor  of  (he  said 
writs  of  debt  in  the  said  sum  of  401.  And  furthermore  that  as  well  the  pain  con- 
tained in  such  writs,  as  all  the  process  thereupon,  shall  be  void  and  holden  for 
nothing.  And  if  any  snih  writs,  called  snbptena  and  certiorari,  and  informations 
shall  be  sued  out  of  vour  said  Courts,  against  this  ordinance,  in  time  to  come,  thai 
the  said  writs,  and  all  the  proceedings  depending  thorcnpon,  shall  be  whollv  void 
and  holden  tor  nothiiig.'l 

•   Hot.  Pari.  3   Hon.  5.  t  1  Pari.  Hist.  3,'i.3. 

J  Kol.  Pari.  3  Han.  5,  pan  ii.  vol  iv.  p.  84. 
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uad,  as  an  expedient  for  securing  themselves  a  hearing  before 
those  by  whom  the  rules  of  the  common  law  were  disregarded 
tliey  presented  petitions  to  parliament,  and  themselves  indorsed 
upon  them  a  supposed  reference  to  the  Coimcil  or  the  Chancellor 
—which  was  considered  as  giving  the  CouncU  or  Chancellor  iu- 
nsdiction,  although  the  subject-matter  was  properly  cognisable  at 
common  law.  ° 

The  House  of  Commons  now  prayed  the  King  "  that  if  any 
man  shall  mdorse  his  bill  or  petition  with  these  words  hy  authoriL 
iifparhaTnent,  let  tMs  biU  or  imkion  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the 
JCmg,ortot/ie  OumccUor  of  Bngland,  to  execute  and  determine 
w^m%s  contained  therein,  by  which  the  said  bill  or  petition  be  not 
by  the  Commons  of  the  parliament  inquired  into,  affirmed  or  as- 
sented unto,  (which  no  one  can  indorse  on  any  such  bill 
OR  PETITION,  WITHOUT  THE  ASSENT  AND  REQUEST  OF  THE  Com- 
mons OP  PARLIAMENT,)  let  him  be  sent  to  answer  for  disobeyinsr 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England." 

The  King's  answer  still  was,  "  Le  Eoy  s'avisera*"— which  1 
can  only  account  for  from  the  parenthetical  claim  of  privilege  set 
up  by  the  Commons,  that  they  were  to  join  in  hearing  and  <£spoa- 
mg  of  petitions  to  parliament  respecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  that,  without  their  concurrence,  the  Lords  could  neither 
Uiemselves  determine  the  matter  nor  refer  it  to  another  tribunal 
The  simple  condemnation  and  prohibition  of  the  unauthorised 
pr&otice  of  individuals  so  indorsing  their  petitions  without  the 
sanction  of  either  House,  could  not  have  been  refused ;  but  a 
great  jealousy  has  always  been  manifested  of  an  encroachment 
hy  the  Commons  on  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  Chancellor  had  now  a  very  delicate  matter  to  negotiate  ■ 
and  he  had  to  encounter  a  very  formidable  struggle  between 
his  avance  and  his  love  of  power.  The  King  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  necessity  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France 
Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  voted  to  him,  but  a  long  time  was  re- 
quired to  coUect  them ;  and  cash  to  pay  the  mutinous  troops  was 
mdispensable.  A  sum  was  raised  upon  the  personal  responsibili- 
ty  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester,  who  made 
themselves  liable  if  the  King  should  die ;  but  this  was  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  present  exigency,  and  there  was  no  hope  except 
m  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  amassed  immense  riches  from 
the  profits  of  his  see  and  of  his  office ;  but  he  refused  to  make 
any  gift,  and  even  to  lend  on  the  security  with  which  others  had 
been  satisfied.  At  last  the  Kmg  offered  to  pawn  to  him  the 
Crown  Itself.  Thereupon,  taking  the  pledge  into  his  custody,  the 
CiiauccUor  advanced  a  very  large  loan,  and  the  war  was  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted. 

At  the  last  parliament  over  which  Cardinal  Beaufort  presided 
dunng  tlie  present  reign,  an  act  was   passed   with 
liis  concunence,   and  probably  with  the  great  ap-   '■''-^-  ^^^''J 
*  Eol.  Par.  4  Hen.  5. 
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plause  of  the  English  nation, — who  for  many  centuries  hated,  and 
despised,  and  oppressed  their  Iiish  fellow  subjects, — "  That  none 
of  the  Irish  nation  should  be  elected  an  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Ab- 
bot, or  Prior ;  and  that  whoever  promoted  snch  to  those  ecclesias- 
tical preferments,  or  brought  any  such  Irish  rebels  to  parUaments, 
councils,  or  other  assemblies  among  the  English,  should  have  all 
their  temporal  estates  seized  into  the  Kiog's  hands  tiU  they  have 
paid  the  mies  due  for  such  oifences." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  King,  sitting  on  his  throne 
in  full  pailiament,  created  Thomas  Beaufort,  who  was  Eail  of 
Dorset  and  Ex-chancellor,  Duke  of  Exeter,  with  a  pension  ot 
1000^.  a  year.  The  Lords,  with  a  proper  respect  for  Ex-chancel- 
lors, so  much  approved  of  tJie  King's  hberaJity,  that  they  said  no 
objection  could  be  made,  but  only  that  it  was  too  httle,  and  not 
proportionable  to  the  merits  and  services  of  that  noble  person.* 

Caidinal  Beaufort,  in  this  Chancellorship,  never  parted  with 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  except  from  the  5th  of  September 
to  the  12th  of  October,  1416,  during  which  time  he  was  absent 
with  the  King  in  France,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  intriiated  by 
him  to  the  keeping  of  Simon  Gaunstede,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  to 
be  re-delivered  to  him  on  his  retum.+  We  have  slender  means 
of  knowing  how  he  performed  his  judicial  duties;  but  we  may, 
from  his  general  disposition,  not  uncharitably  believe  that  he  was 
assiduous  in  business,  and  encouraged  suitors  that  he  might  mul- 
tiply fees.     He  resembled  tlie  fallen  angel,  whose 

"loots  and  thoughts 

Were  alwuje  downwnrd  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  paTement,  trodden  goW, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy." 

His  avarice,  however,  was  now  to  receive  a  heavy  and  unex- 
pected blow.  From  the  hard  bargain  he  maiie  when  he  advanced 
money  for  the  public  service,  or  his  importunity  to  be  repaid,  he 
disgusted  the  King.  The  Close  Roll,  5  Hen.  V.,  records,  that, 
rr  o-i  um  "  ^^  ^®  ^^^  of  July,  1417.  Henry  Beaufort, 
[July  d6,  141/.J  jsjgj^^p  ^f  Winchester,  delivered  up  the  Great 
Seal  of  gold  to  the  King,  on  which  day  it  was  given  to  Thomas 
Longley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  became  Chancellor  the  second 
time},"  but  no  writer  gives  us  the  particulars  of  the  intrigue  which 
brought  about  this  change. 

The  Ex-chancellor  now  visited  the  council  of  Basil,  and  con- 
trived to  get  liimself  named  by  Pope  Maxtin  V.  Cardinal  and 
ApostoUc  Legate  in  England  and  Ireland ;  but,  upon  the  remon- 
strance of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the  King  forbade  liim  to  accept 
these  dignities,  and  he  was  not  gratified  with  wearing  the  red  hat 
till  after  he  had  finally  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  the  succeeding' 
reign. 

»  Pari.  Eol.  4  a,  6  Hen.  5.     1  Pari.  Hist.  336.        -  t  Ko(.  CI.  4  Hen.  5.  m.  I  A. 
tRot.  CI.  5  Hen.  5.m.  15. 
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A  parliament  was  soon  aftci:  called,  which  was  opened  by  tlie 
new  Chancellor  with  a  speech  from  the  text,  Comfortamini  etviri- 
liter  agite  etghnosi  eritts*  The  most  remarkable  transaction  din- 
ing this  parliament,— thro^ving  particular  discredit  on  the  Chan- 
cellor,— was  the  order  by  the  Lords  that  Sir  Jolui  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham,  shonld  be  burnt  under  the  sentence  passed  against  liim 
as  a  heretic.  Ho  was  tlie  first  English  peer  who  ever  suflere<i 
death  for  religion. t 

About  the  same  time  the  Ex-chancellor  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  managed  to  get  a  jirivate  bill  of  his  smugged  through 
both  Houses,  that  a  security  given  to  him  for  a  loan  on  the  cus- 
toms of  Southampton,  should  be  confirmed  by  parUament.t 

Nothmg  memoi-able  connected  with  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
oceurred  till  H21,  when  Henry's  victories  having  led  , 
to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  he  was  to  marry  !-*■  ^-  ^^^l.j 
the  Princess  Catherine,  and  was  declared  regent  of  France  and 
heir  to  that  kingdom,  he  called  a  parliament  to  ratify  the  treaty.^ 
This  parliament  \vas  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  King's  own 
mouth,  the  first  instance  I  have  found  of  the  Sovereign  himself 
declarmg  the  causes  of  summoning  his  great  council.  Henry  rep- 
resented to  them  the  state  of  afFaira,— "  what  conquests  he  had 
made  m  France,  and  what  supplies  wei-e  necessary  to  continue 
the  war ;— assuring  them  that  the  Dauphin  and  his  party,  who 
mamtamed  some  cities  and  pixivinces,  being  subdued,  that  king- 
dom might  be  entirely  united  to  tlie  English  crown." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  by  order  of  the  King,  read  the  aiticles  of 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  had  been  sworn  to  by  tlie  two  Kings 
of  England  and  France,  and  ratified  also  by  the  three  estates  of 
France ;  whereupon  both  Houses  of  Parharaent  avowed  that  they 
approved  and  accepted  it  as  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  both 
nations,  and  of  all  Christendom ;  and  every  one  promised  for  him- 
self, his  heu-s,  and  successors,  tliat  they  would  inviolably  observe 
itil  It  IS  marvellous  that  such  men  as  Longley  and  the  spiritual 
Peers,  whose  blood  was  not  heated  by  being  peraonally  engaged 
in  die  conflict,  should  have  sanctioned  a  treaty  which  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  sword  could  carry  into  execution,  and  which,  if 
it  had  taken  eflect,  must  liave  ])roved  equally  pernicious  to  Eng- 
land and  to  France. 

At  this  parliament  tlie  Commons  made  another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  put  an  entii'e  stop  to  the  writ  of  subposna  in  Chancery, 
as  well  as  to  Privy  Seals  bringing  matters  of  private  right  before 
the  Council ;  but  they  had  a  limited  and  temporary  triumph  by 
carrying  an  act  to  endure  until  the  next  parliament,  "  that  the  ex- 
ception how  that  the  partie  hatli  sufficient  remedy  at  the  common 
law,  shall  discharge  any  matter  in  Chanceiy/'IT  The  act  was  nev- 
er renewed,  so  that  tlie  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  Hie  courts  of 

*  t  Pad.  Hist.  SaS.  t  Ibid.  337. 

tipi^-      ,  MWd.339. 

II  1  Pail  Hisl.  339.  II  Roi,  p^!.  9  He.ti.  5, 
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equity  and  coiirts  of  common  law  in  partition,  dower,  account,  and 
many  snoli  matters,  has  continued. 

Henry,  leaving  the  goverrunent  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  tlie 
1  Aug  31  1422  1  ■'-'"^^  '^^  Bedford,  and  of  the  Chancellor,  retum- 
'      '  'J     ed  to  France, — espoused  Catherine, — got  pos- 

session of  Paris, — ^liad  his  infant  son  proclaimed  heir  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  died  at  Vincennes  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

His  last  parliament  had  been  held  in  his  absence,  the  Chancel- 
lor opening  the  session  with  a  formal  speech.  Aftervoting  a  sup- 
IDec  1  1421  1  P"'^'  ^®  chief  business  was  regulating  the  coin- 
'■         '     '  ■'     age,  which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  from 

the  short-sighted  fraud  of  adulteration,  first  hegim  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III ; — and  it  was  enacted,  "  tlmt  the  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land should  deliver  to  those  who  would  have  them  good  and  just 
weights  of  the  noble,  half  noble,  and  farthing  of  gold,  to  prevent 
the  people  being  abused  by  such  as  were  counterfeit."* 

During  tliis  reign  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  was 
so  actively  enforced,  that  some  have  ascribed  its  origin  to  the 
chancellorship  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  He  first  exercised  a  control 
over  tha  marriage  of  infants,  and  along  with  uses  and  trusts  he 
took  cognisance  of  many  miscellaneous  matters,  which  would  now 
be  referred  to  courts  of  common  law  either  civil  or  criminal.t 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  this  period  of  our  history  there  was 
an  unusual  ferment  in  men's  minds,  and  the  Commons  showed  a 
strong  spirit  of  innovation  both  in  church  and  state,  so  that  there 
seemed  a  great  probability  that  important  changes  would  be  in- 
troduced with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
administration  of  justice ;  but  the  absorbing  foreign  war  in  which 
the  country  was  engaged  preserved  all  our  institutions  untouched 
by  legislation  during  the  whole  reign  of  Hemy  V. 


CHAPEK  XX. 


Heney  VI.  was,  at  his  father's  death,  an  infant  of  nine  months 
old.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  rmcle,  having  been  named 
I  SEP'r  !  Id22  1  ^g^'it  *^^  England  by  tlie  late  King,  was  at  first 
''         ■     '  ■'   allowed  to  assume   the    government  under  that 

title.  At  the  end  of  a  month  a  councO  was  held  at  "Windsor,  at 
wliich  the  baby  monarch  in  his  nurse's  arms  was  present,  and  was 
.supposed  to  preside,     Longley.  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  late  King, 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  340.  t  See  2  Coopor  on  Records,  361. 
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put  ihe  Great  Seal  into  the  royal  lap,  and  placed  npon  it  the  hands 
of  the  chUd,  who  was  too  yonng  even  to  be  amused  with  it  as  u 
toy.  The  Regent  then,  ni  the  King  s  name,  delivered  it  to  Simon 
(Tannstede,  the  Mastei  o!  the  Rolls,  for  the  despatch  of  necessary 
hnsiness.* 

But  the  Regent  soon  fonnd  that  he  conld  not  exercise  his  auth- 
ority without  the  sanption  of  the  legislature,  and  a  commission 
passed  the  Great  Seal  for  a  new  parhament  to  be  held  before  him. 

The  session  was  opened,  by  his  command,  with  a  speech  from 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterhiny  Business  .-^^  ui.-j  r 
being  begun,  it  is  stated  m  the  Paihamentary  His-  l-'^**^-  "--■  I 
tory,  that  the  two  bishops  of  Duihani  and  London,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  late  reign,  and  the  other 
Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Nonnandy,  who  had  both  delivered 
up  the  several  seals  of  their  offices,  prayed  to  be  dischai^ed  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  tliat  the  same  might  be  enrolled, — ^which 
was  granted.  It  was  then  alio  cnat'ted,  that  the  King's  style  and 
titles  should  be  changed,  and  that  uj>ou  all  bis  seals  should  be 
engraven,  "  Heuricus  Rex  Irancuu  et  Anghai',  et  Dominns  Hi- 
bemite."  At  the  request  of  the  Commons,  tJie  Duke  of  Gloucester 
declared  that  the  King  had  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
be  his  Chancellor,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, t 

In  reahty,  the  whole  admim&tralion  was  arranged  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  who  had  been  gradually  extending  their  influence 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastnan  Prmces  Disregarding  the 
will  of  the  late  King  they  declined  altogether  the  name  of 
"Regent"  for  England  They  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
"Protector"  of  that  kingdom,  a' title  which  they  thought  implied 
less  authority;  they  invested  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  witli  the 
same  dignity  during  tlie  absence  of  his  elder  brother — with  a 
council  of  nine,  by  whose  adnce  he  must  act ,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  person  of  the  infant  Kmg  was  given  to  the  two  Ex- 
chancellors,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
with  whooi  it  was  thought  he  must  be  safe,  as,  from  the  stain  on 
their  birth,  they  themselves  could  never  aspire  to  ihc  crown.J 

In  this  parhament,  a  vigorous  efibrt  was  made  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Commons  presented 
a  petition  to  the  King,  wliich,  if  agreed  to,  would  very  effectually 
liave  preserved  the  supremacy  of  the  common  law,  but  would 

*  Pr^futus  DominuB  Rts  nunc  Bigiifuni  iUuri  per  mHnna  prEofali  Ducis  priedicto 
Simoni  libernvit  oiisiodiendum,"  &c.  Kui.  CI.  I  Hen,  fi.  m.  15.  — This  was  the  pre- 
cedent cliiefly  relied  upon  for  Ihe  flclitinua  use  of  the  Great  Seal  dniins  the  insani- 
IV  of  GeorjjB  III.  ^ 

■  t  I  Pari.  Hist  34G,    Hoi.  Pnrl.  lien.  6.  to),  sv.  170. 

t  111  Nor.  1422.  a  naw  Greiil  Seal  wns  madu,  liccauso  the  King's  alylo  in  the  in- 
scription on  !he  former  seals  was  nol  Bni;ed  to  the  reiHBing  monnrch.  The  oiilcr  in 
conncil  recited,  that  "  greal  peril  might  cnaao  to  the  Kins  if  the  said  seals  were  not 
immeiliatclj'  Kltercd,'  and  required  thckeopers  of  till  the  King's  sisals  to  cause  them 
ro  be  alicri'd  forlhivifh.  —  Kot.  I'E.rl.  I  Hen.  P. 
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have  deprived  the  covintry  of  many  benefits  derived  from  equit- 
able interference.  They  proposed,  that  to  prevent  persons  being 
caUed  upon  to  answer  in  Chancery  for  any  matter  for  which  there 
is  remedy  provided  by  the  common  law,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  sue  any  process  before  the  Chancellor  till  the  complainant  had 
sent  a  bill,  containing  all  the  matter  of  his  plaint  or  grievance,  to 
be  approved  of  by  two  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  Common 
Pleas,  and  they  shonld  have  certified  that  for  such  matter  he  could 
not  have  any  action  or  remedy  by  the  common  law.  but  the 
answer  returned  in  the  King's  name,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Regency,  was,  "  Let  the  statute  on  tliis  subject,  made  in  the 
17th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  be  observed  and  in 
due  execution,"  *  which  was,  in  fact,  a  veto,  and  left  the  Chancel- 
lor without  control  to  determine  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Lord  Chancellor  Longley  opened  another  parUament  in  October, 
1423,  with  a  speech  from  the  text,  "  Deum  timcte,  Regem  honor- 
ifieate,"  showing  that  peculiar  honour  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the 
present  King,  notwithstanding  his  tender  years,  since  now  this 
realm  had  attained  their  wish,  which  was  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land might  also  be  King  of  France,  and  that  the  love  due  to  the 
father  was  due  to  the  son,  for  o^mis  qui  dUtgk  eum  quigemdt  dUigit 
eum  qui  genitus  est.i 

The  petition  or  bill  against  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  nearly  annual,  wits  now  dropped ;  and  nothing 
more  memorable  ■was  transacted  at  this  parliament  than  passing  an 
act,  "  to  secure  those  persons  who  had  only  the  late  King's  jewels 
in  paivn,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  lent  the 
King  20,000  mark^  on  the  crown,  should  have  letters  patent  to  re- 
ceive the  said  sum  out  of  the  customs,"J 

The  great  struggle  for  power  between  Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloii- 
r  14041    cester,  the  Protector,  and  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester. 

<-  '    '  'J    his  uncle,  which  produced  such  calamities,  and  which 

ended  so  fatally  to  both,  was  now  begun,  and  the  Bishop,  from  his 
superior  shrewdness  and  vigour,  was  gaining  the  ascendant,  al- 
though his  rival,  as  Protector,  claimed  to  exercise  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

Beaufort  by  intriguing  with  the  Council,  contrived  to  resume 
the  oiEce  of  Chancellor,  which  added  both  to  his  wealth  and  his 
authority.  On  the  6th  of  July,  142-1,  the  Great  Seal  was  dehver- 
ed  to  him  for  the  third  time.J 

«  Rol  Pari.  1  Hen.  6.  1 1  Pari.  Hist  347.  (  Ibid.  348. 

i  The  Close  Boll  stntea  with  much  gravity  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  sur- 
remlered  the  Great  Seal  into  itio  hands  of  the  King  (not  then  two  years  old)  ami 
IhoD  the  Kin c  deli verpd  it  lo  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  "cujus  Eaoramentum  do 
officio  Canecllarii  bene  et  fidelitor  faciendo  praBfatus  l>ominns  Rex  recepit."  We 
are  told  that  the  Bishop  then  took  it  with  him  to  Iits  ho^ipiiinm  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrey, 
in  Southwarli,  and  on  the  following  Monday  set  for  the  despBlch  of  business  "  in 
dotno  capitalari  Fratrum  Predicatoram  infra  Ludgatc  Londonin."  Rot.  CI.  S  Hen. 
6.  m.  2. 
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Longley,  who  was  then  forced  to  resign  it,  retired  to  the  duties 
■>!'  liis  diocese,  which  he  fiilfilled  very  reputably  till  1437,  when 
he  died.  He  was  bnriedin  that  beautiful  structure  at  the  west  end 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  called  the  Galilee,  on  the  restoration  of 
which  he  had  expended  a  large  snm  of  money.  As  an  ecclesias- 
tic, he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  love  of  learning,  which  he  tes- 
tified by  princely  donations  of  books  to  both  the  universities,  and 
by  legacies  to  establish  public  hbcarles  in  Durham,  Leicester,  and 
ftlanchester ;  but  he  never  gave  much  jiroof  of  ability  for  civil 
alTairs,  and  his  promotion,  like  that  of  many  oOiers,  was  i>orbab]y 
owing  to  liis  mediocrity  and  his  pliancy. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  Chancellor,  opened  a  new  par- 
liament in  the  spring  of  the  followuig  year,  un-  ,^  140^1 
der  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  With  a  ^  ^^^^'  l 
view  probably  of  tlirowing  into  the  shade  the  lusti^e  of  the  office  of 
Protector,  he  on  this  occasion  produced  the  King  himself,  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  as  ruler  of  the  realm.  On  the  day  of  meeting, 
the  royal  infant  was  carried  on  a  great  horse  from  the  Tower  of 
London  through  the  city  to  Westminster.  Having  taken  some 
pap  at  the  palace,  he  was  from  thence  conducted  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  sat  on  his  mother's  knee  on  the  throne.  "  It  was  a 
strange  sight,"  says  Speed,  "  and  the  first  time  it  ever  was  seen 
in  England,  an  infant  sitting  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  before  it 
could  teU  what  English  meant,  to  exercise  the  place  of  sovereign 
direction  in  open  parliament." 

The  ChanceOor  took  for  his  text,  "  Gloria,  honor,  et  pax,  omni 
operanti  bonum."  He  slyly  tlirew  out  various  sarcasms  on  bis  op- 
l)onents  in  the  Council,  rmder  pretence  of  inculcating  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  obey  those  who  are  set  over  them,  although  not 
good  in  themselves.  "  But  a  real  good  councill"  (meaning  liira- 
self  )  "  he  compared  to  an  elephant  for  three  properties  ;  the  one 
in  that  he  wanted  a  gall,  the  second  that  he  was  inflexible  and 
could  not  bow,  and  the  third  tliat  he  was  of  a  most  sound  and 
perfect  memory."* 

The  following  day  the  King  was  again  placed  on  the  throne, 
when  the  Commons  presented  Sir  Thomas  Kanton  p  „,  . 

as  their  elected  Speaker,  who,  as  usual,  disqualified  '  *'  °'  '''' 
himself.  But  the  Chancellor,  in  the  King's  name,  woulduot  allow 
of  his  objections,  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  Commons,  and  grant- 
f.d  to  them  all  their  ancient  privileges. 

At  this  parHament  an  act  was  passed  throwing  upon  ti  CI  n 
cellor  a  duty  very  aliene  to  his  judicial  functions.  Th  xp  rta 
tion  of  butter  and  cheese  being  generally  prohibited, —  f  the 
encouragement  of  husbandry  the  Chancellor  of  England  w  a  m 
powered,  at  his  discretion,  to  grant  licences  to  such  i  n  a 
should  desire  to  vend  the  said  articles  in  foreign  parts,  as  n  11  a  at 
the  great  staple  at  Calais."t     Wliile  it  was  acted  upon    t  m    t 

*  !  Pari.  nut.  361.  t  1  Pari.  Hiit,  353. 
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have  considerably  increriscd  llic  fees  and  emoluments  of  oiSce, 
imd  must  have  been  highly  agrccal>le  to  Ihe  present  Chancellor. 

The  rivalry  between  him  and  the  Protector  now  became  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  each  muateriog  his  adherents 
and  dependents,  a  civil  war  was  apprehended.  The  former  had 
added  to  his  power  atid  insolence  by  obtaining  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  legate  to  the  Pope  in  England,  and  on  many  occa- 
.  sions  he  asserted  his  superiority  to  the  Protector,  who,  though  vest- 
ed with  that  high  title,  he  contended  had  no  authority  beyond  oth- 
ers of  the  Council.  The  Protector,  on  the  contrary,  affected  royal 
pomp,  assumed  much  on  his  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  insisted  that,  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  he  was  en- 
titled to  exercise  all  the  royal  prerogatives  under  the  control  of 
parliament. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  of  the  party  of  the  Protector,  io 
.„^T  overawe  them,  Ihe  Chancellor  strengthened  the 
I  Oct.  142J.J  g^p^son  of  the  Tower,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
a  creature  of  his  own.  The  Protector  was  refused  admission  into 
this  fortress,  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  next  morning,  the  retainers  of  the  Chancellor  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  gate  at  London  Bridge.  The  citizens  flew  to  arms, 
and  bloodshed  was  with  difficultv  averted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Princo  of  Portugal,  who,  it  is  said,  were 
obhged  to  travel  eight  times  in  one  day  between  Lambeth  and  the 
City  of  London  to  act  as  peace-makers.  By  their  interposition, 
the  "rival  parties  were  ])revaiJed  upon  to  suspend  then-  feuds  tOi 
ihe  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Regent  of  France,  who 
was  coming  over  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  reconcdmtion  be- 
tween them.  Tliere  is  extant  a  letter  then  written  by  the  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Duke,  for  the  puriiose  of  unfairly  gaining  his  favour: 

'•  I  recommend  me  un1o  vou  with  all  my  heart  ;  and  as  you  de- 
sire the  welfare  of  the  King"  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  of  his  realms 
of  England  and  Finance,  and  your  own  health  and  ours  also,  so 
haste  you  hither ;  for,  by  my  troth,  if  you  tany,  wc  shaU  put  this 
land  in  a  jeopardy  with  a  held— such  a  brother  you  have  here. 
(iod  make  him  a  good  man.  ■  For  your  wisdom  knoweth  that  the 
pi-ofit  of  France  standeth  in  the  welfaie  of  England.  Written  in 
!,a'eat  haste  on  AllhaUow  even,  by  your  true  ser^'ant  to  my  lives 
end.— IJen.  Wintos."  ,      „    ,  i ,      ^  .u 

Bedford  hastened  over  from  Pans,  and  called  an  assembly  ot  the 
chief  nobility  at  St.  Alban's:  hut  the  time  was  spent  in  hot  con- 
tests between  the  hoslle  factions,  and  nothing  was  concluded. 
The  assembly  was  adjourned  to  Northompton,  but  to  as  little  pur- 
,,ose  ;— till  at  last  the  resolution  was  formed  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a  full  parliament,  to  meet  at  Leicester  on 
JA.  D.  1436.J    i^g  jgjj^  j,f  Fcbmarj'.* 

Much  care  was  taken  to  prevent  tumults  between  the  great 

»  1  PsrI.  Hisl.  364. 
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trains  of  the  Pi-otector  and  the  Chancellor,  by  strictly  prohibiting 
any  person  whatever  to  come  thither  with  swords,  or  any  other 
warlike  weapon.  The  order  was  literally  obeyed  ;  but  the  Lords 
and  their  attendants  came  armed  with  hats  or  great  clubs  on  their 
shonlders,  from  which  this  meeting  got  the  name  of  "  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Eats." 

These  weapons,  as  soon  as  they  were  observed,  were  forbidden 
also:  and  the  Lords  and  Commons,  being  peaceably  seated  in  the 
great  haEl  of  the  Castle  of  Leicester,  the  yonng  King,  now  in  his 
fifth  year,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  "  His  Majesty,  from  a 
little  ])revious  drUling,  having  graciously  returned  the  salutes  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  was  decorously  quiet,  and  the  I,ord 
Chancellor  declared  the  cause  of  the  summons  in  a  very  short 
manner."*  It  had  been  probably  stipulated  that,  on  this  occasion, 
he  should  abstain  from  all  party  and  personal  reflections.  His  text 
was,  "  Sic  facite  ut  salvi  sitis ; "  and  ■without  any  particular  aUusion 
to  the  existing  differences,  he  recommended  the  protection  of  the 
church,  the  giving  of  good  counsel,  and  the  granting  of  needful 
Eubsidioi 

But  IS  'ioon  as  a  speaker  had  been  chosen,  and  business  had 
begun  articles  n  eie  regularly  exhibit*  d  bj  the  Protector  against 
the  ChanccUor  which  weie  aniwercd  with  recrimination.  We 
maj  f\kc  as  a  specimen  the  manner  m  which  a  charge  of 
the  ciimc   of  assiasmation  ■was  bandied  >etween  them.     Articly 

n,:— 

"  That  the  Chancellor  laid  ■wait  for  the  Protector  by  placing 
armed  men  at  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  and  in  the  ■windows  of 
the  chambers  and  cellars  in  Sonthwark,  to  have  fciUed  him  if  he 
had  jiassed  that  way." 

Answ^cr — 

"  That,  indeed,  it  is,  that  he  did  provide  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men,  and  set  them  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge  and  other 
places,  without  any  intention  to  do  any  bodily  harm  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  but  merely  for  his  own  safety  and  defence,  being 
informed  by  several  creditable  persons  that  the  Duke  had  propos- 
ed bodily  harm  to  him,  and  gathered  together  a  company  of  citi- 
zens for  that  end."t 

The  Commons  having  expressed  their  "  much  dislike"  to  the 
dissensions  between  tliese  great  men,  and  moved  for  their  recon- 
cilement, the  farther  examination  of  the  charges  and  answers  was 
dcvohed  by  the  two  Houses  upon  a  select  committee  of  peers 
and  bishops, — both  parties  having  agreed,  by  formal  instruments, 
to  submit  to  what  should  be  awarded.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  presided  in  the  court  of  arbitration,  reported  in  open  parha- 
ment  "  that  the  Chancellor  was  innocent  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him,  of  having  procured  a  person  to  murder  the  late  King 
when  he  was   Prince,  and  having  advised  tlie  Prince  to  depose 

■i  Ibid.  »5T. 
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Henry  IV.,  hia  father;  but  pronounced  judgment,  tliat  in  respect 
of  the  incivilities  that  had  passed  between  them,  he  shouhl,  in  a 
submissive  manner,  ask  pardon  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  aliould  freely  forgive  him :  and,  in  token 
of  a  tliorough  reconciliation,  each  should  take  the  other  by  the 
hand,  so  that  they  should  be  firm  friends  for  the  future."  They 
accordingly  shook  hands,  and  parted  witli  all  outward  signs  of 
perfect  love  and  concord,  "  which  yielded  a  mighty  satisfaction  to 
all  people,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;"  and,  by  the  advice-of 
the  Council,  a  magnificent  feast  was  given,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  in  honour  of  this  supposed  reconciliation. 

It  is  not  stated  by  historians  that  it  was  part  of  this  arrange- 
ment that  Beaufort  should  give  up  his  ofiice  of  Chancellor,  the 
better  to  preserve  the  equiHbrium  between  him  aud  his  rivaJ;  but 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  part- 
ed with  such  a  source  of  power  and  of  profit.  However  this  may 
be,  we  find  him  immediately  petitioning  parliament  to  be  discharg- 
ed of  the  Great  Seal,  wliich,  by  common  consent,  was  granted.* 
He  delivered  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, — who  himself  sealed 
some  letters  patent  with  it  in  the  presence  of  the  King's  Council, 
but  soou  went  tlirough  the  form  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
infant  King, — and,  on  the  18th  of  March,  it  was  given  in  full  par- 
liament, to  John  Kempe,  Bishop  of  London,  as  Lord  Chancel- 
lor.! 

Beaufort  never  resumed  the  Great  Seal,  and  we  can  only  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  his  subsequent  histOry.  On  his  resignation  he 
■went  abroad,  and  was  declared  Cardinal  priest  of  St  Eusebius, 
Then  he  was  first  regularly  raised  to  the  purple  ; — although  we 
have  occasionally  called  him  Cardinal,  the  title  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope 
Captain- General  of  the  Crasaders,  destined  to  oppose  the  Hus- 
sites, in  Bohemia.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtaind  leave  to 
raise  an  army  of  .500  lancers  and  SOOO  archers  for  the  expedition  ; 
but  for  a  bribe  of  1000  marks,  he  consented  that  the  men  whom 
he  had  raised  for  the  crusade  should  be  led  against  the  King's 
enemies  in  France. 

He  was  constantly  on  tlie  watch  for  an  op])ortunity  to  regain  his 
poHtical  iniluence,  and  in  1429,  he  succeeded  in  humbling  Glou- 
cester, by  having  the  young  king  crowned,  and  inducing  the  par- 
Lament  to  declare  on  the  occasion  that  the  ofiice  of  Pi'otector  was 
at  an  end.  Gloucester  was  thus  reduced  to  his  rank  as  a  peer, 
and  the  Cardinal  from  this  time  to  his  death  bore  chief  sway. 

In  1431,  he  again  went  abroad,  and  at  Kouen  he  assisted  at  the 
-trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  joined  in  the  sen- 
tence that  she  sliould  be  burnt  alive  for  heresy  and  witchcraft, 

^  "  The  Bishop  of  WinKm,  for  Bundry  causes,  prayed  to  be  dischareed  from  ihe 
ofEceof  the  Great  Seal,  and  iie  was  consequenliy  discharged."  — ]{ot.  Pari.  1  Hen 
6.    Eot.  CI.  i  Hea.  6.  m.  8-  f  Koi.  CI.  4  Hen.  6.  m.  8. 
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He  was  the  only  Englishman  who  was  concerned  in  this  atrocity, 
and  our  neighbours  the  French,  when  they  so  eagerly  impute  it  to 
us  as  a  national  disgrace,  should  remember  that  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  all  her  other  judges  were  Frenchmen  ;  and  that  she 
was  brought  to  trial  under  an  arr6t  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  no  longer  Protector,  was  still 
formi<[able,  and  from  time  to  time  seemed  on  the  point  of  recover- 
ing his  authority.  He  accused  the  Cardinal  of  having  bicurred  the 
penalties  of  a  praemunire,  by  accepting  papal  hulls, — of  having 
amassed  immense  wealth  by  dishonest  means,— of  having  usurped 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  by  appointing  embassies  and  releas- 
ing prisoners  of  his  own  authority, — and  of  estmnging  all  but  his 
own  creatures  from  the  person  of  the  young  King.  The  Cardinal 
caused  an  accusation  to  be  brought  against  the  Duke's  wife,  to 
whdm  he  was  much  attached,  that  she  was  guilty  of  witchcraft, 
by  melting,  in  a  magical  manner,  before  a  slow  fire,  a  waxen  figure 
of  the  King,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  King's  force  and 
vigour  waste  away  by  like  insensible  degrees.  The  Duchess  was 
condemned  lo  do  pubUc  penance,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
ment But  this  proceeding  was  ascribed  solely  to  the  malice  of 
the  Diike's  enemies,  and  the  people  increased  their  esteem  and  af- 
fection towards  a  Prince  who  was  thus  exposed  without  protection 
to  such  mortal  injuries.  The  manifestation  of  these  sentiments 
made  the  Cardinal  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  a  man 
whose  popularity  might  soon  become  dangerous,  and  from  whose 
resentment  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended,  if  he  should  ever 
be  in  a  situation  to  gmtify  it. 

To  efFect  this  purpose,  a  parliament  was  called  to  assemble. — 
not  at  London,  which  was  supposed  to  be  too  well  ,-p 
affected  lo  the  Duke,— but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  ^^^^'  '-^*'i 
where  it  was  supposed  he  would  be  helpless.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He 
was  soon  after  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  though  it  was  pretended 
that  his  death  was  natural,  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  faUen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  arch-enemy. 

The  Cardinal  himself  died  six  weeks  after  the  murder  of  his 
nephew,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  him  more  remorse  ,. 
in  his  last  moments  than  could  naturally  have  been  t-*^^*'-  '■'^^'•l 
expected  to  be  felt  by  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life  of  violence,  in  falsehood  and  in  religious  hypocrisy.  His 
death-bed  is  described  in  harrowing  terms  by  our  great  dramatic 

■'  Lord  Cardinal,  if  ihoa  thint'st  on  Heaven's  bliss, 
HoW  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  iliy  hope ! 
— He  dies  aod  makes  no  sign  " 
And  the  agony  of  his  despair  is,  if  possible,  made  more  dreadful 
by  the  lofty  conception  and  successful  execution  of  the  scene  in 
the  masterpiece  of  Reynolds. 

But  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  liis  life  was  inno- 
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cent  and  his  end  pious,  by  ai^nmeots  which  may  cany  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  those  who  believe  that  Richard  III,  was  a  remark- 
ably straight  and  handsome  man,  with  a  very  tender  heart.  The 
Cardinal's  enormous  wealth  was  applied,  accordi'ig  to  his  will,  in 
founding  oratories  for  priests  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  these  may 
account  for  the  attempts  which*  have  been  made  to  vindinate  his 
memory.* 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CIlANCBt.LOIO  DUaiNO   THE    KBICN   OP  HENRY  VI.  moBl   THE    A5TOIKT- 
WAYNPLETE, 

We  have  had  a  succession  of  Chancellors  of  high  birth,  some  of 
them  nearly  allied  to  the  Crown.  Cardinal  Beaufort's  successor 
was  one  of  that  other  class  who  have  won  their  way  in  tliis  coun- 
try to  high  distinction  from  an  obscure  origin.  He  was  bom  in 
Kent,  of  parents  in  a  very  low  condition  of  lifet,  and  educated  as 
a  poor  scholar  at  Merton  College,  in  Oxford.  Here,  amidst  all  the 
evils  of  penury,  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  study,  and 
made  particular  proficiency  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  In  doe 
time  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  both  faculties,  after  dispu- 
tations which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  university,  and 
were  talked  of  all  over  England. 

After  practising  for  some  time  as  an  advocate  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  —  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  as  ajmist  he  was 

*  Cardinnl  Beaufort  is  not  only  a  farourile  with  ignorant  chronitlers.  but  with  the 
enlighwned  DcLingard,  who  says  that  wo  owe  tothe  imsgiiiationorSlialiS[jcare  iha 
fiction  of  his  dying  agonies.  But  it  is  we!l  knonn  tlial  Shakspeare,  in  hh  liislori- 
cbI  plays,  most  stnetlj  followed  lii,-tory  or  tradition,  and  embodied  the  tielief  of  hia 
tima.  Dr.  Lingard  himaelf  qooiea  h  pa-sago  from  Hall,  staling  -'thHt  ilie  Curdinnl 
iMBcnted  on  hia  death-bed  that  raonej  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  death 
shoald  cut  him  off'  when  he  hoped,  now  his  nephew  (itooceater  was  gone,  to  pro- 
cure iho  purple  tiara."  —  which  tlie  historian  tries  to  discredit,  murely  on  cho 
ground  of  improbabilily,  because  the  Cardinal  wns  so  old  and  infirm,  and  had  Ilia 
funeral  rehearsed  while  he  was  yet  alive,  Dr,  Lingard  oven  denies  his  avarice,  bc- 
eanle  he  did  not  receive  interest  on  hi«  loans  to  the  nrown,  and  only  looked  to  be 
benefiitpd  by  the  rorfeituro  of  the  piedges  which  he  look  by  way  of  seroiity,  and 
beinj  paid  buck  in  gold  eoin  the  sums  beseems  to  have  advanced  in  silver.'  He 
thus  demanded  "  that  payment  he  maad  in  golde  of  Ihe  coigne  of  England  of  just 
weighle,  cllea  I  not  to  be  bounds  to  delyvcr  nycue  the  seide  weddes  (niedKes), 
though  ihe  seide  paiemenl  were  otFered  to  be  mand  in  silver."  A  usurer  stipulating 
for  ten  per  cent  inlerert  would  not  show  a  more  intense  love  of  money.  —  Acts  of 
Conn.  IV,  334,  248,     Ling.  y.  134. 

t  I  have  since  ascertained  that  at  ihe  time  of  his  hirth  bis  father  and  mother 
wore  Uving  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory  in  Wye,  where  he  founded  a  college  of 
secular  priests,  to  attend  divine  service  and  instruct  youth  in  grammar  and  other 
\earm-cig.  —  A'ote  to  Sd  Edition, 
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made  Dean  of  the  Arclies  and  vicar-general  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canlerbiiry.  Bismg  rapidly  in  the  fhurch,  he  was  consecrated 
-Bishop  of  Rochester ;  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  Chiches- 
ter, and  thence  to  London,  the  see  he  filled  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Lord  Chancellor;  finalty,hewas  promoted  to  the  Arciihjshopric 
of  York,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  was  bestowed  upon  him. 

Soon  after  his  high  civil  appointment,  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  decisive  part  m  checking  the  arrogance  of  the  Dnke  of 
Gloucester,  who  having  for  a  time  got  rid  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
avowed  his  purpose  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  although  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  not  yet  returned  to  France,  exclaiming  "Let 
my  brother  govern  as  him  Insteth,  wlules  he  is  m  this  land  ;  after 
his  going  over  into  France,  I  woll  govern  as  me  seemeth  good." 
The  Chancellor  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council  made  a 
representation  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  both 
brothers  being  present,  the  Chancellor  dehvered  an  address  stat- 
ing "  that  the  young  Prince  was  the  rightful  King  of  England,  and 
entitled  to  the  obedience  of  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  they 
might  be ;  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  yet  possessed  by  law  all  the 
authority  which  would  belong  to  him  at  a  more  mature  age;  that 
as,  during  his  infancy,  he  could  not  exercise  such  authority,  it  was 
vested  in  the  Loidt  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled  in  parhament, 
or  in  the  great  council,  and  at  other  times  in  the  Lords  appointed 
to  form  "  The  contimuil  council,"  and  that  this  Council,  represent- 
ing the  King's  person,  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
erment,  "ickhouien  that  any  one  person  may  or  ought  to  ascribe  to 
himself  tiie  said  rule  and  government."* 

Kempe's  first  chancellorship  lasted  six  years.  Durmg  this  tune 
several  parliaments  were  held,  which  he  opened  with  suitable 
speeches,  except  that  held  in  January,  1431,  when,  on  account  of 
his  sickness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  sitting  in  the  chair  of  state 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  commanded  William  Linewood,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  summonsf,  which  was  done 
with  infinite  divisions  and  subdivisions  ;  but  the  only  important 
busmess  transacted  at  these  parliaments,  was  passing  the  famous 
statute  which  regulates  county  elections,  and  enacts  that  no  free- 
holder shall  vote  who  cannot  spend  from  his  freehold  at  least  40^. 

«  Eol.  Par.  V,  40B.  41 1.    Acts  of  Coun,  iii.  231.  242. 

t  There  isacurLonscntryof  this  in  the  ParliBment  Boll,  showing  a  great  aniiiety  to 
rreserve  the  Chancellor's  right  to  address  the  two  Honaee  on  the  opening  of  pEiliR. 
ment  After  stating  ihe  meeting  of  lords  and  Commons  under  the  Duke  ol 
Gloncester,  Cnslos  Angiiss,  it  proeeeda,  "Pro  eo  quod  Venerabilis  Pater  JohEonis 
ArchiopiSfijuus  Ebor.  Canceliarius  Anglie,  cui  ratione  officii  sui  seeuiidum  ceaeueluili- 
nejn  laiidabi/um  in  Segno  Anglie  anliguilus  usilalani  peilinutt  cawtam  lumnwniJioufa 
jiarliiimeiili  predicH  pronunciare  et  declarare,  tali  ec  tanta  delcnehatur  infiri.iat*ti! 
quod  ojrca  declarationero  ec  pronuneialionempredietas  adtunc  intendcre  noti  valabKt. 
llevetetidus  vir  Miigistec  Willielmus  Lynwoode,  Legum  Doctor,  eausam  Enmraoni- 
tionia  ejasdera  parliamcnti  de  mandalo  prefati  custodis  egregie  declaravil."  —  VoL 
iv.  367.  So  in  31  &  32  Hen.  6.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  stated  cause:  " 
"  Johanne  Atcli.  Cant.  Canecllario  Anglia;  tunc  abiento."  —  Roll.  t. 
2S* 
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ft  year*, — all  freeholders  having  before  voted  for  knights  of  the 
shire,  as  they  still  may  for  coroners. 

A  change  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  now  took  place,  the  rea- 
sons for  which  have  not  been  explained  to  us,  and  all  we  know  of 
it  we  learn  from  the  Close  Roll,  which  records 

"  That  the  Lord  Cai-dlnal,  Archbishop  Kempe,  on  the  25th  of 
ruT  1,1  ij^oi  Febmary,  1432,  delivered  up  to  the  King  the 
[March  4,  I433,J  g^ld  and  silver  Seals,  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester  immediately  took  them  and  kept  them  till  the  4th  of  March, 
on  which  day  he  gave  them  back  to  the  King,  and  they  wore  de- 
livered by  his  Majesty  to  John  SiArroKD,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  used  the  silver  seal  for 
the  despatch  of  business."! 

The  new  Chancellor  was  of  illnstrious  descent,  bemg  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Staffiird  by  the  Lady  Anne  Plantagenet,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.,  and 
he  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  industry.  Hay- 
ing with  great  reputation  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
La,w  at  Oxford,  he  practised  for  some  time  as  an  advocate  in  Doc- 
tors Commons,  and  rose  into  considerable  business,  when  Chiche- 
ley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  elevated  him  to  be  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  and  obtained  for  him  the  deanery  of  St.  Martm,  and  a 
prebend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  then  became  a  favourite  of 
Henry  V.,  who  made  him  successively  Dean  of  Wells,  Prebenda- 
ry of  Sanim,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Treasiu-er  of  Eng- 
land. He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Cardinal  Bcanfort,  by 
whose  interest,  in  1425,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeOs. 

He  filled  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor  till  1450,  a  longer  period 
than  any  one  since  the  Conqtrest  had  continuously  held  the 
Great  Seal. 

From  the  22d  of  April  to  the  23d  of  May,  1433,  he  was  absent 
on  an  embassy  to  Calais,  and  the  silver  Seal  was  in  the  custody 
of  John  French,  Master  of  the  Kolls,  for  the  sealing  of  writs  and 
the  despatch  of  necessary  business,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Chancellor  on  his  return  withoitt  any  re -appointment,  or  new  oath 
of  office,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  as  upon  similar  occasions,  being 
merely  considered  as  his  deputy. 

In  1436,  an  act  was  passed  with  the  conctrrrence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, to  check  the  wanton  filing  of  bills  in  Chancery  in  disturb- 
...nce  of  common  law  process.  The  Commons,  after  reciting  the 
prevailing  grievance,  prayed  "  that  every  person  from  this  time 
forward  vexed  in  Chancery  for  matter  determinable  by  the  com- 
mon law,  have  action  against  him  that  so  vexed  him,  and  recover 
his  damages."  The  King  answered,  "  that  no  writ  of  subposna 
r.  *- 3  hereafter  till  sccimty  he  found  to  satisfy  the  party  so 

•  S.  «Rol.  CI.  10  Hen.  6.  m.  S, 
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vexed  and  grieved  for  his  damages  and  expenses,  if  it  so  be  that 
the  matter  may  not  be  made  good  which  is  contained  in  the  biU."* 

Wc  find  few  subsequent  eomjihiints  against  Lord  Chancellor 
Stafford,  and  he  seems  to  have  diligently  and  quietly  applied  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  ofiice,  not  aiming  at  political  ascendancy  him- 
self, and  bending  submissively  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  times. 
In  opening  parliaments,  and  urging  supplies,  he  had  no  victories 
to  announce  ;  bnt  he  had  to  tell  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans by  the  sorceress  Joan  of  Arc,  and  of  successive  disasters 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  till  after  tlic  defection  of  the  Duke 
of  IJnrgundy,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  , 
the  Enghsh  were  driven  from  Paris; — Guienne  and  '*^'  ^'  l^*-*! 
Normandy  were  lost,  and  there  was  not  left  to  the  English  a  rem- 
nant of  the  conquests  of  Henry  V.  in  France. 

Tlio  Parliament  Roll  and  the  contempoi-aiy  chroniclers  give  tis 
a  very  slender  account  of  this  Chancellor's  harangues  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  from  the  specimen  we  have  of  them,  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  dull  and  quaint.  His  maiden  exhibition  was  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1432,  when  the  infant  King  being  on  the 
throne,  he  took  for  his  text,  "  Deum  timete,  Regera  honorificate  :" 
on  wliich  words  he  remarked  two  points  : — 1.  A  general  Counsel 
to  Piinees,  that  they  might  leam  knowledge  :~2.  A  commandment 
to  subjects  to  learn  to  obey  and  hononr  the  Prince.  Which  points 
he  learnedly  enlarged  upon,  and  endeavorued  to  prove  by  many 
quotations,  Gxam]iles,  and  similitudes,  that  the  King  and  realm  of 
England  might  easily  attain  to  the  height  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
if  true  fear  of  God  and  honour  to  Uic  Prince  were  in  the  hearts  of 
the  subjecls.t 

Ho  had  a  more  dehcate  task  to  perform  the  following  day.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  rose  in  his  place  and  declared,  , 
for  Uie  contentment  of  the  Commons,  who,  he  was  '*■  ^'  '■^^~- ' 
informed,  had  expressed  some  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  that  al- 
though he  was  Chief  President  of  the  council,  yet  he  would  act 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  ma-jority  of  them.  This  decla- 
ration was  communicated  to  the  Commons  by  the  Chancellor 
when  they  produced  John  Eussel  as  then  Speaker  for  the  King's 
approbation;  and  it  so  much  pleased  them,  that  they  immediate- 
ly gi-anted  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  a  new  subsidy  on  wools,$ 

The  Chancellor's  text  the  following  year  was  Suscipiant  mmaes 
paccm  popuh  et  coflcs  justiciam.  "  This  subject  he  ,„ 
divided  "  wc  are  lold  "  into  llireo  parts,  according  \."^^Y'  14.i3.j 
to  the  three  estates  of  the  lealm ;  by  mountaim,  he  understood 
LiUiop"  loidt,  and  magi&trites ;  by  the'  leaser  kills,  he  meant 
kni^hd  cqmics  and  meiLbanIs;  by  the  jji^f^j/c,  ho  meant  hus- 
bandmen ^lt)hcc!s  and  hi  ourers.  To  which  three  estates,  he 
endoiTouif  Itopiovo  by  miny  examples  and  authorities,  that  a 
tuple  political -vntue  ought  to  belong;  to  first— the  unity,  peace, 

*  Tfom  ihe  f  I  lion  and  insnei  was  framcil  stat.  15  Hen.  6.  c,  4. 

t  1  tail  iliiL  J65  tlbid.  866. 
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and  concord,  without  dissimulations  ;  to  the  second — equity,  con- 
sideration, and  upright  justice,  withoitt  partiality  ;  to  the  third — a 
dne  obedience  to  the  Kir^,  his  laws  and  magistrates,  without 
grudging."* 

During  the  same  session,  he  seems  gracefully  to  have  express- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  confidence  which  all  felt  in  his 
gaUanlry  and  honour,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  of  the  English 
ai'ms  in  France.  The  Duke  having  said  "  that  he  had  come  over 
to  clear  himself  from  some  slanders  which  were  cast  upon  him, 
as  tliat  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  late  great  losses  by  his 
default  and  negligence,  and  offered  to  take  his  trial  for  the  same," 
— the  Chancellor,  by  the  King's  command,  declared,  "  That  his 
Majesty  took  him  for  his  true  and  faithful  subject  and  most  dear 
uncle,  and  that  for  his  coming  at  that  time  gave  him  most  hearty 
f  US^l  '^li'^iJ^s-"  This  was  followed  up  by  a  compliment 
[A.  D.  .J  j.^^^  ^j^^  other  house,  communicated  in  a  way  rather 
different  from  our  present  forms.  The  Commons  came  before  the 
King  and  Lords,  and  by  their  Speaker  praised  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford for  his  warhke  behaviour  and  notable  deeds  done  in  France, 
and  particularly  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Vernettil.t 

In  1135,  the  King  sitting  in  his  chau-  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
the  Chancellor  delivered  a  most  violent  invective  against  the  de- 
fection of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  text  being  "  Soliciti  servare 
sitis  unitatem  spiritus  in  vinculo  pacis."  This  performance  is  plain, 
forcible,  and  eloquent.  But  he  probably  piqued  himself  much  more 
on  his  speech  the  next  year  from  the  words  Corona  Regni  in  manu 
Dei:  — 

"  On  which  he  demonstrated  that  three  sorts  of  men  are  crowned, 
viz.  all  Christians  in  their  baptism,  in  token  whereof  they  are  an- 
ointed ;  all  clerks  in  their  orders,  in  token  whereof  they  are  shaven ; 
and  all  kings  in  their  coronation,  who  in  token  thereof  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  set  about  with  flowers  and  precious  stones.  The 
erecting  and  standing  of  the  flowers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crowu 
denotetJi  the  King's  pre-eminence  over  his  subjects,  which  ought 
to  be  garnished  with  four  cardinal  virtues,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
fore  part  ought  to  be  wisdom,  adorned  with  three  preeioits  stones, 
viz.  memory  of  things  post,  circumspection  of  things  present,  and 
prudence  in  things  to  come.  On  the  right  hand  ought  to  be  for- 
titude—  accompanied  with  courage  in  attempting, — patience  in 
suffering,  —  and  perseverance  in  well  meaning.  On  the  left  side 
ought  to  be  justice  distributing  her  arms  three  ways,  to  the  best, 
mean,  and  lowest.  On  the  hinder  part  ought  to  be  temperance, 
with  her  trinity,  viz.  restraint  of  sensuality  in  fear,  silence  in 
speech,  and  mortification  in  will ;  all  which  proceeding  from  God 
fully  jiroved  that  the  crown  of  the  King  was  in  the  hand  of  God'.'t 

In  1439,  tlie  Chancellor,  being  a  friend  to  free  trade,  passed  an 
act  lessening  his  duties  and  his  emoluments, —  "  that  cheese  and 

*  Ibid.  363.  t  1  Pari.  Hisl,  309.  ]  Ibid.  374. 
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hatter  miglit  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  without  the  Chancellor's 
licence." 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  in  which  we  have  no  account 
of  any  parhamentary  proceeding,  in  February,  1445,  the  parHa- 
ment  met  which  was  to  sanction  the  King's  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  daughter  of  the  titular  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Chancellor  pnt  forth  all  his  strength  in  painting  the 
felicity  of  this  happy  imion,  selecting  for  his  text,  'Jiistitia  et  Pax 
osculata;  sunt."* 

But  a  great  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  peace  with  France, 
which  had  been  negotiated  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  marriage, 
and  the  conditions  of  wliich  were  so  humbling  to  England.  An 
act  had  been  passed  in  the  late  King's  time  forbidding  any  treaty 
with  the  Danphiu  of  Prance,  now  Charles  VII.,  witliout  the  assent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  realms,  and  the  Chancellor  was  afraid 
that  the  peace  being  unpopular,  he  might  be  impeached  for  an  in- 
fraction of  this  statute.  To  evade  the  danger,  —  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  the  whole  parliament,  Stafford  made  a  protesta- 
tion "  That  the  peace  about  to  be  made  with  Prance  was  merely 
of  the  King's  own  motion  and  will,  and  that  he  was  not  instigated 
thereto  by  any  one  whatsoever."  This  protest  was  enrolled,  and 
thereupon  the  statute  referred  to  was  repealed,  and  it  was  declar- 
ed "  that  no  person  whatsoever  shoidd  be  impeached  at  any  time  to 
come  for  giving  counsel  to  bring  about  this  peace  with  Fj'anee."t 

It  should  be  stated  to  the  honour  of  the  Chancellor,  who  cordi- 
ally seconded  the  hheral  intentions  of  the  King,  that  in  this  par- 
hament  he  proposed  and  carried  an  act  to  confirm  the  foundation 
of  Eton  College,  where  — 


By  concealing  an  article  in  the  treaty  with  France,  that  the 
province  of  Maine,  whioli  was  stiU  in  tlie  possession  of  the  En- 
glish, should  be  delivered  up,  ministers  contrived  to  obtain  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  both  Houses  for  concluding  the  treaty ;  and  for 
some  time  the  Chancellor's  tenure  of  office  seemed  more  secure 
than  ever.  But  after  the  murder  of  Gloucester  and  the  death  of 
Carthnal  Beaufort,  when  the  stipulated  cession  of  Maine  was 
made  known,  and  Prance  insisted  on  the  strict  performance  of  the 
Ireaty,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  throughont  tlie 
country,  and  the  greatest  impatience  was  testified  to  bring  to 
punishment  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Queen's  favourite  who  had 
negotiated  the  treaty,  together  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it. 

The  assembling  of  a  parliam.ent  was  delayed  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  Queen,  who  had  gained  a  complete  ascendant  over  her 
husband,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  Suffolk,  long  prevented  the 

*  1  Par],  Hist.  37a.  t  Ibid.  3711. 
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■writs  from  issuing,  and,  under  pretence  of  the  plague,  contrived 
to  have  the  opening  of  the  session  several  times  adjourned. 

At  length  both  Houses  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1450. 
.  liin  1    ^^^  Chancellor  Stafford,  who  had  been  lately  made 

'     '    '  ''    Archbishop   of  Canterbury,   appeared  on  the  wool- 

sack, and  tried  to  brave  the  storm,  but  soon  found  himself  obliged 
to  yield  to  it.  Although  he  was  the  organ  of  announcing  several 
prorogations,  he  ^vas  not  permitted  to  deliver  the  usual  address 
explaining  the  reasons  for  summoning  parlitiment ;  and  the  two 
Houses  seem  to  have  insisted,  before  beginning  any  business,  that 
he  should  he  dismissed  from  his  office. 

On  the  3Ist  of  January,  1450,  the  day  that  parliament  met  pur- 
suant to  the  last  adjournment,  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
w^as  discharged  from  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  John  Kempe, 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  York,  was  put  in  his  place."*  I  con- 
jecture that,  to  appease  the  two  Houses,  this  transfer  actually  took 
place  in  their  presence.  From  the  entry  in  the  close  Roll,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  three  seals  delivered  to  the  new  Chancellor, 
all  which,  It  is  said,  he  took  with  him  to  his  country  house  at 
Charing  Cross.t 

Ex-chancellor  Stafford  was  not  further  molested.  He  retired 
from  politics,  and  died  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
145a.  He  was  par  negotik  neque  supra,  one  of  those  sensible, 
moderate,  plodding,  safe  men,  who  are  often  much  relished  by  the 
leaders  of  political  parties,  as  they  can  fill  an  office  not  discredita- 
bly, without  any  danger  of  gaining  too  much  eclat,  and  with  a 
certainty  of  continued  subserviency. 

Cardinal  Kempe  succeeded  him  likewise  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  continued  Chancellor  tUI  ho  died  in  the  office  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1454.  Any  knowledge  of  the  law  he  had  acquired 
when  he  before  held  the  Great  Seal  had  utterly  evapomted  during 
his  eighteen  years'  retirement  from  the  office,  and  he  must  no 
doubt  have  now  been  very  unfit  for  its  judicial  duties ;  but  civil 
war  was  at  hand,  and  the  interests  of  justice  were  little  regarded 
in  the  struggles  of  the  different  factions  who  were  preparing  for 
hostilities. 

He  had  first  to  preside  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who,  declaring  "  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child 
still  in  the  mother's  w^omb,"  instead  of  claiming  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers  threw  himself  without  reserve  on  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
Chancellor. — "  Sir,  since  you  do  not  put  yourself  on  your  peerage 
for  trial,  the  King  will  not  hold  you  either  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
treasons  with  which  you  have  been  chained,  but  as  one  to  whose 
control  you  have  voluntarily  submitted  (not  as  a  Judge  advised  by 
the  Lords) : — he  commands  you  to  quit  this  land  before  the  1st  of 
May,  and  forbids  you  ever  to  set  your  foot  during  the  five  next 
years  on  his  dominions  either  in  this  kingdom  or  beyond  the  sea."  J 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  3S6.        t  Rol.  CI.  28  Hen.  6.  m.  7.        J  Rot.  Par.  vol.  v.  182. 
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It  is  well  known  how  the  unfortunate    Suffolk,  who  the  cimniiiE 
man   m  calculating  his  nativity  had  prophesied   was  to  die   bv 

water,  had  his  head  stmck  off  by  ■  Walter  "  Whitmore,  as  he 
waa  crossing  the  sea  under  this  illegal  sentence  * 

Then  broke  oiit  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  which  was  specially  aim- 
ed  against  the  Chancellor  and  all  concerned  ^riththe  profession  of 
the  law.  The  rneasures  at  first  taken  to  suppress  it  were  most 
nefficient  and  the  King  and  his  court  were  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tecuon  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  London  opening  its  gates  to  the  in- 
suijents.  The  Chancellor  took  the  chief  management  of  affairs 
and  the  rebels  having  received  a  repulse,  he  succeeded  in  disuers- 
mg  them  by  offering  a  genial  pardon  and  setting  a  price  on  Catle's 
head,  which  wi«  earned  by  Iden  of:  Kent  t 

Jfeny  supposed  that  Cade  had  been  set  on  to  try  the  disposition 
ot  the  people  towards  the  right  heir  to  the  crown.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  son  of  Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt;  and  in  this 
belief  thousands  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Duke  of  York  the 
real  heir  through  a  daughter  of  Mortimer,  at  hist  openly  set  up 
jus  claim—  for  which  there  was  now  a  very  favourable  opportun- 
ity  from  the  mtellectual  weakness  of  the  King-— from  the  ex- 
treme unpopularity  of  the  Queen,  whose  private  character  was 
open  to  great  suspicion,  and  who  was  considered  a  devoted  par- 
tisan of  France ;— from  the  loss  of  the  foreign  possessions  which 
had  so  much  flattered  the  pride  of  the  EngUsh  nation  ;  —  from  the 
death  and  discomfiture  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  reigning 
dynasty ;  —  from  the  energy  and  popularity  of  the  pretender  himt 
self;  and  from  the  courage,  the  talents,  and  the  resources  of  his 
numerous  adherents. 

The  claims  of  the  rival  houses  being  debated  in  the  Temple 
(wardens,  the  red  and  the  wliite  roses  there  plucked  became  the 
opposing  emblems,*  and  men  took  different  sides  according  to  their 
judgment,  their  prejudice,  or  their  interest. 

When  the  next  parliament  met  at  Reading  in  the  spring  of  1353 
It  was  found  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  a  [Kiwerful  party  in  botli 
Houses,  although  many  who  preferred  his  title  were  very  reluc- 
tant to  take  active  measures  to  support  it,  on  account  of  the  mild 
virtues  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  Chancellor,  being  unable 
to  attend,  the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  contented  himself  with  declaring  "  the  cause  of 
summonmg  the  parliament  to  be  chiefly  for  the  good  government 

*  Shaks.  Pan.  II.  Hen.  VL  act.  iv,  so  I.  f  Sliaks.  Part.  II.  Hen.  VL 

t  •' Planingcnet.  Let  him  ihat  is  a  trne  Lorn  gentleman 

Anii  stands  upon  the  lionour  of  his  birth, 

If  he  suppose  Ihat  I  have  pleadeil  trnth, 

From  off  this  brier  plaek  a  white  rose  with  me. 
'■  Somerset.  Let  nim  thai  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer. 

Hut  dare  maintain  the  parly  of  the  truth, 

Piuck  a  Ted  rote  from  oil  this  thorn  with  me." 
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of  the  realm  and  safe  defence  of  the  same  ;  to  wliich  end  he  bid 
the  Commons  choose  their  Speaker  and  present  him  at  the  bar.  * 
The  Speaker  chosen  was  Thomas  Thorpe,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
,^^T  Exchequer,  whose  imprisonment  gave  nse  to  the 
[a.  d.  1453,J  famons  case  of  parliamentary  privilege,  in  which  the 
iudges  declared  that  such  questions  did  not  belong  to  them  to  con- 
sider On  the  32d  of  July  the  Chancellor  prorogued  the  parha- 
ment  to  the  7th  of  November,  to  meet  at  Reading,  and  it  was 
farther  prorogued  to  the  nth  of  Febmary  foUowing,  to  meet  at 
Westminster.  _  ,  „  „       .  ■  .      *■ 

Before  this  day  arrived,  piibUc  affairs  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  King  had  been  attacked  by  an  illness 
which  affected  his  mind  and  made  him  unfit  for  business,  and  his 
ministers  seem  to  have  been  whoUy  at  a  loss  what  course  they 
should  adopt.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  yet  venture  formaUy  to 
claim  the  crown  ;  but  he  contrived  to  get  almost  all  the  jiower 
of  the  executive  government  into  his  own  hands.  A  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  produced,  appointing  him  to  hold  the 
parUament  in  the  King's  absence.  Thorpe  the  Speaker  being  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  being  imprisoned  for  damages  recovered 
against  him  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Commons  were  prevailed 
u^on  to  choose  another  Speaker,  and  the  ChanceUor  announced 
to  them  the  royal  approbation  of  the  choice.  _ 

This  was  the  last  act  of  Lord  Chancellor  Kempe  ;  while  still  in 
possession  of  his  office  he  suddenly  sickened,  and  died  on  the  22d 
of  March  1454.  He  had  showed  himself  always  ready  to  go  with 
the  mhng  power,  and  recently,  even  to  join  the  Yorkists  if  neces- 
saiv  a  dis|)Osition  which  may  account  for  the  continued  stream_  of 
promotion  which  flowed  upon  Idm  through  hfe.  Besides  being 
twice  Lord  Chancellor,  be  had  held  three  bishoprics  and  two 
archbishoprics.  He  was  fhst  created  cardinal  by  the  title  of  «(. 
jUbinus,  which  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  changed  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  for  that  of 
St.  Rufnns.  A  barbarous  line  has  been  handed  down  to  us  de- 
scribing l-iis  ecclesiastical  preferments  — 

''  Bis  pvimas,  ter  prieses,  et  bis  oardmale  functus." 
Amidst  the  difficulties  which  ai'o^sc  in  carrying  on  the  govem- 
meut  on  the  Chancellor's  death,  a  committee  of  the 
[a.i).1451.J  Loi-as -w-as  appointed  to  go  to  the  King  lymg  sick  at 
Windsor,  to  leain  his  pleasure  touching  two  articles  ;  the  first,  to 
)mow  who  should  be  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  who  Chan- 
cellor  of  Englan<l  in  the  place  of  Jolm  Kempe,  by  whose  death 
they  lay  in  the  King's  disposal!  ;  the  second,  to  know  whether 

«  1  P»rl.  Hist,  391.  ,  .  r  ,v.„   Fn„i:i:), 

t  Tiie  entry  in  tlio  P.rliumont  Roll  aflovds  a  cur.ous  specimen   of  ihe  English 

Isneuii-e  in  l!io  middle  of  tliefifLcomheeiilury.  011,1,      n^A  ,^ 

,>.,"._  ,11  ,1,,.  „„.i,^,>;;i  rtnvnf  Mardie,  forasmui^he  as  God  hath  called  to 
:r  Johu  Kempe,  late  Card inali  Ari-he bishop 

ofc'     "  "  ----■■•  •    "'  .-  -J  !.„...  ... 
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certain  Lords  there  named  to  be  of  tlie  Privy  Council  were  agree- 
able to  him  or  not  On  the  2Sth  of  March,  the  said  comimttee 
reported  to  the  whole  House  "  that  they  had  been  to  wait  upon 
the  King  at  Windsor,  and  after  three  several  repairs  thither  and 
earnest  solicitations  to  speak  with  the  King,  they  could  by  no 
means  have  answer,  or  token  of  answer,  being  only  told  the  King 
was  sick."  Two  days  afterwards  the  iJords  appointed  the  Duke 
of  York  Protector  of  the  realm,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  please 
tlie  King.  The  Duke,  still  hesitating  about  the  assertion  of  his 
own  right,  with  a  view  to  the  pains  of  treason  to  which  he  might 
afterwards  be  subjected,  obtained  a  declaration  of  the  House, 
'■  that  he  look  upon  him  the  said  office  by  the  particular  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  Lords,  and  not  of  his  own  seeking  or  desire."  Let- 
ters patent,  to  which  the  Duke  must  himself  have  affixed  the 
Great  Seal,  were  read  in  the  House,  appointing  him  Protector 
during  the  King's  pleasure,  or  until  such  time  as  Edward  the 
Prince,  then  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  should  come  to  the  age 
of  discretion.  The  Duke,  in  full  parliament,  then  swoie  faithful- 
ly to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  office.* 

His  ffi-st  judicial  appointment  must  have  caused  considerable 
astonishment  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Close  Koll  of  this  year 
informs  us,  that  "  on  the  2d  of  April  the  King's  three  Great  Seals, 
one  of  gold  and  two  of  silver,  were  brought  into  parliament ;  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  dehvered  them  to 
RioHAED  Neville,  Eail  of  Salisbury,  as  ChancelIor."t 

He  was  the  most  powerful  Peer  who  has  ever  been  ChanceUor 
of  England ;  and  if  military  prowess  were  tlie  great  requisite  for 
the  office,  none  could  be  better  qualified  to  fill  it  He  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Neville,  "which,"  says  Hume,  "was 
perhaps  at  this  time  the   most  potent,  both  from  their  opulent 

detli  ill'  offi'B  of  Chaunteler  of  Englond  elondeih  now  voidc,  llie  whirh  office  of 
force  and  necessile  for  llie  case  of  the  p«)ple  snil  proceete  of  the  luwe,  must  be  oc- 
cupied ,  it  was  adrised,  oideigned,  asserted,  and  ihnrrouglily  ngreed  by  the  Dnke  of 
Yorlt,  ibe  Kinges  lieutenannt  in  this  present  porlpmeiil,  and  all  Ihe  Lords  Spirituals 
and  teinporalx  asaembled  in  the  par'emenl  chamlier  at  Westr.,  thai  eerlain  Lordei, 
that  is  lo  sBie,  &c.,  ahoulde  ride  to  Wjndesore  to  the  Kjnges  higb  presence,  to' 
fihewe  and  declaie  to  his  Highiicsse  ihe  seid  materes,"  &c,  T!ie  instructions  are 
llien  set  onf,  anil  (here  is  a  long  account  of  the  whole  transaction  v.  244. 

*  I  Tiirl.  Hist.  393.—  Historians  have  been  mucli  at  a  losn  to  account  for  Riel>- 
ard's  telactance  to  throw  off  his  allegiance,  even  when  bis  parly  bad  all  the  power 
of  the  stale  in  their  hands.  The  reason  may  bo,  tlinl  while  the  King  was  childlass 
be  would  not  rnn  the  risk  of  civil  war,  as  he  hoped  that  liis  family  wonid  succeed 
10  the  throne  without  any  dispute,  on  failure  of  the  lir.o  of  Henry  IV,  The  war  of 
tlie  Eoscs  may  perhaps  he  ascribed  lo  the  hiiib  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wbicJi  was 
considered  so  anspiciona.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  binh 
of  another  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  eon  of  Jamea  II ,  William  and  Mary  would  have 
waitfcd  to  claim  the  crown  by  right  of  blood. 

t  Another  account  states,  that  on  the  second  of  April  the  coffer  containing  (he 
Seals  was  brought  into  iho  parliament  cbambtr,  placed  on  the  bench  where  the 
Duke  of  York  sat  as  Licntenant,  and  after  an  interval  opened  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  himself,  who  took  possession  of  them,  and  assumed  ihe  office  (rf  Chancel- 
lor,—  liymer,  t,  ii  344, 

TOL.  I.  26 
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possessions  and  from  the  characters  of  the  men,  that  has  appear- 
ed in  EngUnd  Tliis  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  and  inherited  by  liis  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Montai^ute  Earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  before  Orleans,  the  estates 
and  title  of  thit  gieat  house.  In  the  Ilth  of  Hen.  VI  he  was 
made  warden  botii  of  the  east  and  west  marches,  and  gained 
great  distinction  m  repressing  incursions  of  the  Scotch.  He  then 
served  with  gallantry  in  France,  having  under  his  own  pennant  7 
knights,  49  men  at  arms,  and  1046  archers.  He  early  espoused 
the  interest  of  Richard  Duke  of  York.  Having  contributed  his 
assistance  to  make  him  Protector,  he  was  now  rewarded  with  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  seemed  in  the  possession  of  per- 
(Feb  2  14fil  1  nianent  power  and  felicity,  though  actually  destin- 
'        '    '  J    ed  to  finish  his  career  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 

mon executioner, — his  head  being  stuck  upon  a  pole  erected  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York. 

He  retained  the  office  exactly  one  year.  During  this  time  the 
[a  d  1455  1  ^^"S  ^"^  ^^^  recovered  from  his  distemper  as  to  be 
'  '     ■  '■'    able  to  carry  the  appearance  of  exercising  the  royal 

prerogative  ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  not  having  boldly  seized  the 
Crown  as  his  right,  Mai'gaiet,  in  her  husband's  name,  resumed  the 
royal  authority,  annuDed  the  protectorship,  released  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Lancastrians,  from  the  Tower, 
and  committed  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  that  noble- 
man. The  Duke  of  York,  and  his  Chancellor,-  saw  that  if  they 
submitted  to  this  revolution,  they  would  soon  be  brought  to  trial 
for  treason.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  employed  themselves  in 
levying  forces  in  the  counties  where  they  were  most  potent, 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1455,  Thomas  Botirchiek,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Queen's  new  gov- 
[Makch  7  14551  ^rnment.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Close  Boll  of 
•■  '  'J  the  sun^ender  of  the  Seals* ;  but,  in  reality,  the 

same  seals  were  not  used  by  the  different  Chancellors  of  the  op- 
posing parties,  and  it  was  objected  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  that 
the  true  Great  Seal  had  never  been  in  his  custody. 

The  new  Chancellor  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  English  his- 
tory, having  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  five  succes- 
sive reigns,  and  having  exercised  a  considerable  infiuence  upon 
the  events  of  his  time.  He  was  of  high  lineage,  being  a  descen- 
dant of  Lord  Chancellor  Bourchier,  and  son  of  William  Bour- 
chicr.  Count  of  Eu  in  Normandy,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edwavd  IIL,  and  relict  of  Edmund 
Earl  of  Stafford.  He  early  discovered  that  love  of  letters  for 
which  he  was  noted  through  life,  and  which  induced  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  inttodncuig  the  art  of  printing  into  England.  In 
1434,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  he  was  elected  ChanoeDor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he   had  been  educated.     He 

»  Eot.  CI.  33  Hen.  6.  m.  9. 
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filled  successively  the  sees  of  "Worcester  ancl  Ely.  In  April,  1454,, 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Kempe,  we  was  promoted  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  December  followiag  he  received 
the  red  hat  from  Home,  being  created  Cardinal -priest  of  St.  Cyri- 
acns  in  Thermis. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  was  fought  the  great 
battle  at  St.  Alban's,  in  which  his  predecessor  ,^  „„  iakki 
had  a  leading  commaaid,  and  in  which  the  York-  l"^^^  ^^'  i^oo.j 
ists  were  superior,  having,  without  any  material  loss  on  their  part, 
slain  5000  of  their  enemies.  Among  these  were  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  several  other  of  the  most  distinguished  Lancastrian 
leaders,  so  that  Margaret's  party  seemed  almost  annihilated. 

The  Duke  of  York  slUl  thought  it  the  most  politic  course  to  ex- 
ercise power  in  the  name  of  the  King,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, and  for  whomaJl  outward  respect  was  testified.  As  aproof 
of  moderation,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  a  parliament,  which  met  in  July 
at  Westminster,  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  him.  r-,  lis-ji 
There  was  some   mistrust,   however;  as  to  what  he  '  ^^'''  '' 

might  say  if  left  to  himself  to  declare  the  causes  of  the  sum- 
mons, and  his  speech  was  settled  at  a  conference  between  the 
two  parties.  It  is  related  that  "  the  Chancellor  caused  certain 
articles  to  be  read  before  the  Houses  containing  the  causes  of 
the  summons,  which  were  divided  as  follows — to  take  order  for 
the  expenses  of  the  King's  household ;  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  garrison  at  Calais  ;  for  keeping  the  seas  against  any  invasion 
of  the  French ;  to  guard  against  the  Scots,  who  had  besieged  Ber- 
wick ;  to  procure  a  perfect  accord  and  unity  among  the  Lords," 
&c.* 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  late  Chancellor,  was  present  at  this 
parliament,  and  produced  a  charter  of  pardon,  under  the  Great 
Seal,  to  himself  and  his  confederates  for  having  taken  arms  and 
fought  at  St.  Alban's,  and  all  other  acts  which  could  be  construed 
into  treason.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  both  Houses,  but 
was  found  a  very  feeble  protection  when  the  opposite  party  re- 
gained their  superiority. 

On  Ihe  31st  of  Jidy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Chancel- 
lor, in  the   King's  presence  and  in  his  name,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  to  the  12th  of  November.  '  *■  °-  '-^^^■1 

In  the  interval  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  gained  over  by 
the  Yorkists ;  for,  when  the  parliament  again  met,  he  concmred 
with  them  in  measures  for  utterly  subverting  the  royal  authority. 
A  deputation  from  the  Commons  prayed  the  I>ords  that  a  Protect- 
or might  be  again  appointed.  The  Lords  consequently  held  a  con- 
sultation, when  it  was  resolved  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  the 
most  worthy  for  the  office,  and  a  request  was  made  to  him  by  the 
whole  House,  that  he  would  assume  the  protectorship.     The  Duke 

•  1  Pari,  llisl.  395. 
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excused  himself,  and  desired  time  to  consider  of  it.  The  deputa- 
tion from  the  Commons  expressed  some  impatience ;  to  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  answered,  that  the  King,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Lords,  had  requested  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  Protector.  At  the 
proper  moment  the  Duke  relented,  but  he  accepted  the  office  with 
the  like  protestation  as  on  a  former  occasion — that  it  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  King  and  tlie  two  Houses.* 

This  farce  must  have  been  somewhat  disgusting  to  the  people, 
who  proEably  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  right  heir 
boldly  seated  himself  on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Richard  III. 
The  Queen  watched  her  opportunity;  and,  thinking  that  the  York- 
ists had  incurred  impopnlarity,  availed  herself  of  the  Duke's  ab- 
sence from  London,  produced  her  husband  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  made  him  declare  his  intention  of  resuming  the  gov- 
ernment, and  putting  an  end  to  the  Protectorship.  The  manceuvre, 
being  unexpected,  was  not  resisted  by  the  opposite  party,  and  the 
House  of  Lore's,  who  had  unanimously  appointed  the  Protector, 
unanimously  assented  to  the  immediate  termination  of  his  au- 
thority. Bonrchier  the  Chancellor  rejoined  his  old  friends,  and  a 
writ  under  the  Great  Seal  was  addressed  to  Eichard  Duke  of 
York,  in  the  King's  name,  superseding  him  as  Protector,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  King,  by  proclamation,  committed  the  whole 
Estate  and  governance  of  the  realm  to  the  Lords  of  his  council— 
Rieanin^  the  Lancastrian  leaders  with  whom  the  Chancellor  co- 
operatea.  Ilie  King's  son  was  now  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  splendid  provision  for  his  maintenance  during  his  minority. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Archbishop  Bourchiev,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  act  which  he  did  as  Chancellor.t  He 
rather  affected  neutrality  in  the  struggle  tliat  was  going  forward, 
and  he  w^as  always  desirous  of  preserving  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  Maintaining  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  he  re- 
fused to  enter  into  the  plots  that  were  laid  for  the  destruction  of 
rOcT  11  14551  th®  ^'^''J^ists.  The  Great  Seal  was  therefore  now 
'■        '      '  ''  taken   from    him,  and   transferred    to    William 

WaynfletEpJ  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  most  determined  and  un- 
compromising Lancastrian. 

"riie  Record  states  that  the  Court  being  at  Coventry,  in  the  Pri- 
ory there,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bourchier, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  with  the  Earls  of  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick,  had  been  invited  to  attend,  and  of  many  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  produced  to  the  King  in  his  chamber  the 
three  royal  seals  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  two  of  gold 
and  one  of  sUver,  in  thi-ee  leather  bags  under  his  own  seal,  and 
caused  them  to  be  opened;  that  the  King  received  them  from  hia 

*  1  Pari.  Hist,  398.  t  1  Pail.  Hist,  899. 

tDugdaJo  calls  him  Wkkham;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  he  certninij  ulways 
went  by  ihe  name  of  Waynflelo,  altlvoagh  he  may  be  coiiaiderod  as  spiritualiy  a  son 
of  Wiliiam  of  Wickham.  — Rot.  CI.  35  Hen.  6,  m.  10. 
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hand,  and  immediately  delivered  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, whom  he  declared  Chancellor,  and  tliat  Waynflete,  after  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office  and  setting  the  silver  seal  to  a  pardon  to  the 
late  Chancellor  for  all  offences  which  could  be  alleged  against 
him,  ordered  the  seals  to  be  replaced,  and  the  bags  to  be  sealed 
with  his  own  signet  by  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  and  was  thus  fully  in- 
stalled in  his  new  dignity* 

Waynftete  was  the  son  of  Kicliard  Pattent,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectable famUy  residing  at  Waynflete,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  bi- 
ographers are  at  great  pains  to  refute  an  imputation  upon  him  that 
he  was  a  foundling,  and  relate  -with  much  exultation  that  not  only 
was  his  father  "worshipfully  descended,"  but  that  his  mother, 
Margery  Brenton,  was  the  daughter  of  a  renowned  mihtary  lead- 
er, who  for  his  gallantry  in  the  French  wars  liad  been  made  gov- 
ernor of  Caen.  Young  Patten  was  educated  in  the  noble  semina- 
ries established  by  Wilham  of  Wickham, — first  at  Winchester, 
and  then  at  Oxford,  and  acquired  very  great  reputation  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  learning. 

He  was  ordained  priest  at  an  early  age,  and  according  to  a  very 
usual  custom,  even  with  those  of  good  birth,  he  then  exchanged 
his  family  name  for  that  of  the  place  where  he  was  born.  In 
1429  he  was  made  head  master  of  Winchester  school.  Here  he 
acquired  high  fame  as  a  teacher,  and  in  consequence  gained  the 
favour  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  King.  "  Holy  Henry  was  now  . 
employed  in  founding  his  illustrious  estabUshment  '■'^'  "'  ^^^^'J 
for  education  at  Eton,  and  prevailed  on  Waynflete  to  consent  to 
be  named  in  the  charter  one  of  the  original  Fellows  for  three 
years  ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Provost,  and  he  not  only 
superintended  tne  studies  of  the  place  with  unwearied  industry, 
but  largely  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  buildings  from  his 
private  means. 

On  tJie  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  by  the  unanimous  election 
of  the  Chapter  and  the  royal  consent,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  In  comphance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  he  pro- 
tested often,  and  wilJi  teais,  against  tlie  appointment,  till  he  was 
found  about  sunset  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, — when  he  consent- 
ed, saying,  he  would  no  longer  resist  the  divine  will.  He  repeat- 
ed often  that  verse  of  the  31agnificat,  "  Qui  potens  est  fecit  pro 
me  magna ;  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus  ; "  t  which  also  he  added  to 
his  arms  as  his  motto. 

Ho  showed  great  energy  in  assisting  in  tlie  suppression  of  Jack 
Cade's  rebellion.  He  had  a  persona!  conference  with  Cade,  and 
advised  the  publication  of  the  general  pardon,  which  drew  off 
many  of  Ms  ibllowers. 


'■nlkd  Bardnn,    At  this 

t  St.  Luke,  i.  49. 
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The  war  of  the  Roses  beginning,  he  took  a  mosl  decided  part  in 
favour  of  the  Lancastrians.  Tlie  two  armies  being  first  anayed 
against  each  other  on  Blackheath,  the  King  sent  "Waynfleto  to  the 
Dnke  of  York  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion ;  and  the 
Lancastrians  being  indifferently  prepared,  a  temporary  reconciha- 
tion  was  brought  about  by  his  efforts. 

He  was  selected  to  baptize  tlie  young  Prince,  who,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  was  born  on  St.  Edward's  day,  1453  ; 
and  he  so  won  the  King's  heart,  by  framing  statutes  for  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  his  Majesty  added  a  clause  with 
his  own  hand,  ordaining  that  both  colleges  should  yeaily,  Tvithin 
twelve  days  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  for  ever  after 
Waynflete's  decease,  celebrate  solemn  obsequies  for  his  soul, 
"with  commendations  and  a  morrow  mass;"  a  distinction  not 
conferred  on  any  other  person  besides  Henry  V.  and  Queen 
Katherine,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  fonntler;  and  Queen 
Margaret,  his  own  wife,  for  whom  yearly  obits  are  decreed,  ^ith 
one  quarterly  for  the  founder  himself. 

The  prudence  of  the  Bishop  was  now  to  be  "  made  eminent,  in 
warlike  wielding  the  weight  of  his  office"*  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
For  its  judicial  duties  he  must  have  been  very  unfit :  and  as  he 
had  not  the  assistance  of  a  Vice-chancellor,  the  defective  admin- 
istration of  justice  must  have  given  great  cause  of  complaint  ; 
but  in  such  troublous  times,  these  considerations  were  little  attend- 
ed to.  His  first  act  was  to  bring  to  trial,  on  a  charge  for  publish- 
ing Lollardism,  Peacock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  inclined  to  York- 
ism,  if  not  to  heterodoxy, — who  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  his  pon- 
tificals, and  to  see  his  books  delivered  to  the  flames  in  St  Paul's 
dnuchyard,  and  then  to  retire  to  an  abbey  on  a  pension. 

While  the  Yorkists  renewed  their  efforts  to  shake  the  Lancastri- 
an power,  and  the  two  parties  continued  to  display  mutual  ani- 
mosity, the  peaceful  King  found  consolation  in  his  Chancellor. 
He  sometimes,  it  is  related,  would  bid  the  other  Lords  attend  the 
tsnmcil,  but  detain  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  private  devo- 
tion ;  to  offer  up  with  liim  in  his  closet  prayers  for  the  common 
weal.t  However,  the  Chancellor,  in  reality,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  depress  the  Yorkists,  although  he  was  sometimes 
obUged  to  dissemble,  and  to  moke  the  King  assume  a  tone  of  mod- 
eration and  almost  of  neutrahty.t 

By  the  mediation  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  a  seeming  reconcil: 

[Ma  EC  a  24    14531     ^ti""  ^'™s  brought,  about,  and  a  formal  treaty 

'  '     concluded,  constising   of    eight  articles,     to 

which  the  new  Chancellor,  with  no  very  sincere  intentions,  affixed 

•  Hollinsh,  toI.  ii.  p.  628. 

t  Sicpins  ob  eximinm  BaTiciimoninm  in  penelrale  regiom  iuUiibilus,  cicLeroqne 
mau  super  ardnis  regni  negoliis  consiliam  iniiuro,  Q«m  olffe  (inquit  I'rinceps) 
M.g»  inlei-iin  et  CanceUarius  ?aeus  pm  salute  'reipuUiccE  vma  Deo  niiactipabimM.  — 
Bidden,  p.  i(i.  ■  '^ 

t  Chandler's  Life  of  Wayuflete,  c.  iv.  t. 
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ibe  Great  Seal.  In  order  to  notify  this  accord  to  the  whole 
people,  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Faril's  was  appointed,  where  the 
Diike  of  York  led  Queen  Mai-garet,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
parties  inarched  hand  in  hand.  Chancellor  Waynflcte,  I  presume, 
had  for  liis  partner  Ex- chancellor  the  Earl  of  SalislDury.  The  less 
that  real  cordiality  prevailed,  the  more  were  the  exterior  demon- 
strations of  amity  redoubled  on  both  sides.* 

Had  the  intention  of  the  leaders  been  ever  so  amicable,  they 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  animosity  of  their 
followers  ;  and  a  trifling  quarrel  between  one  of  the  royal  retinue 
and  a  retainer  of  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  soon  famous  under  tlie  title  of  "  the  King-maker," 
renewed  tlie  flames  of  civil  war.  Tlie  battle  of  Blore  Heath  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  acquired  the  most  brilliant 
renown  for  hia  generalship ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  heavy 
disaster  to  the  Yorkists,  arising  from  tlie  sudden  desertion  of  a 
body  of  veterans  the  night  before  an  expected  engagement,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse ;  and  the  leaders  fljing  beyond 
sea,  for  a  lime  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  their  enemies. 

The  Queen,  imder  the  advice  of  the  ChanceDor,  took  this  op- 
portunity of  holding  a  parliament  to  attaint  the  Duke  of  York  and 
hia  adherents.  Both  Houses  met  at  Coventry  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1459.  No  temporal  Peers  were  summoned,  except  staunch 
sopportei-s  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  day  of  meeting, 
the  King,  sitting  in  Ms  chair  of  state  ui  the  Chapter  House  be- 
longing to  the  Priory  of  oui  Lady  of  Coventiy,  the  Lords  and 
Commona  being  present,  it  is  said  that  "  WiUiam,  Eiahop  of  Win- 
chester, then  Chancellor,  made  a  notable  declaration  why  this  par- 
liament was  called."  But  we  have  no  account  either  of  his  text 
or  his  topics ;  and  we  are  only  told  that  he  -willed  tlie  Commona 
to  choose  their  Speaker,  and  present  him  the  next  day  to  the 
King.t 

The  desired  attainders  were  quickly  passed;  the  members  of 
both  Houses  were  sworn  to  support  the  measures    ^  id  col 

taken  to  extinguish  die  Yorkists ;  and  the  Chancel-  I-*'  ^'  '' 
lor,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  of  the  three  estates,  and  by 
his  Majesty's  command,  after  giving  thanks  to  the  whole  body, 
dissolved  the  parhament.J 

But  in  a  short  time  the  Yorkists  again  made  head;  and  the 
youthful  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  IV„  gained  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  in  which  above  10,000  of  the  Queen's  forces 
were  slain.  Tlie  King  was  again  token  prisoner,  and  a  I'^orkist 
pailiament  was  held  at  Westminster. 

Preparatoiy  to  this,  the  Great  Seal  was  demanded  in  tlie  King's 
name  Irorn  Bishop  Waynilete,  and  ho  resigned  it  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1400,  having  held  it  three  years  and  nine  months.}     He  took 

*1  rflr|.nU401.  t  1  Pari.  Hist,  401. 
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the  precaution  of  carrying  anray  with  him  a  pardon,  under  the  Great 
Seal,  wliich  he  might  plead  if  afterwards  questioned  for  any  part 
of  his  conduct.  He  likewise  induced  the  King  to  write  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Pope,  to  defend  him  from  the  calumnies  now 
propagated  against  him,* 

William,  Bishop  of  Sidon,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin, 
had  acted  for  him  as  his  sufii-agan  while  he  was  Chancellor,  hut 
he  now  returned  to  the  personal  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties, 
and  occupied  liimself  for  the  rest  of  liia  days  in  foimding  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  that  spendid  monument  of  liis  munificence. 

Although  always  at  heart  an  affectionate  partisan  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  when  Edward  IV.  had  been  firmly  established  on 
the  throne,  he  submitted  to  the  new  dynasty;  but  he  was  allowed 
frequently  to  visit  his  ancient  master,  who,  while  a  prisioner  in 
the  Tower,  being  indulged  in  the  freedom  of  his  devotions,  hardly 
regretted  the  splendour  of  royalty.  During  Henry's  short  restor- 
ation, "Waynilete  assisted  m  re-crowning  him ;  but  after  he  and  his 
son  had  been  nuirdered,  and  Edward  was  restored  and  re-crowned, 
the  Ex-chancellor  again  submitted,  swore  allegiance  to  the  young 
Piince,  who  had  been  born  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and 
accepted  the  ofiice  of  Prelate  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

He  was  famed  for  the  hospitable  reception  he  gave  to  Eichard 
HI.  in  his  new  College.  Tliis  Sovereign,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  by  any  means  unpopular  ■while  on  the  throne,  having  inti- 
mated an  intention  of  visiting  the  university  of  Oxford,  Wayn- 
flete  invited  liim  to  lodge  at  Magdalen,  and  went  thither  to  enter- 
tain him.  On  his  approach  from  Windsor  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1483,  ho  was  honourably  received,  and  conducted  in  procession 
into  the  newly  erected  College  by  the  founder,  the  president,  and 
scholars,  and  there  passed  the  night  with  his  retinue,  consisting  of 
many  prelates,  nobles,  and  officers  of  state.t 

Next  day  two  solemn  disputations  were  held  by  the  King's 
order  in  the  College  hall,  the  first  in  mora!  philosophy,  the  otheY  in 
divinity, — the  disputants  receiving  from  the   King  a  buck,  and  a 

*  TLis  curious  epJsilo  is  of  considerable  length,  and  I  sliall  content  myself  with 
extniFling  one  sentence  as  a  epecinien,  "  Aniino  nobis  est,  vehementer  et  cordi, 
clarissimo  viro  foriasse  per  emulox  tnicto  in  infuoiiam,  nosiro  teBtimonio  quantum 
ill  uobiii  CSC  omnem  adimcre  cnlpam,  huic  pre^enim  quem  plurimum  carum  habe- 
nius  Uevercndo  in  Cliriato  paCri  t\  inion  Gptscopo ;  cnjns  cum  opera  ot  obscqniie, 
in  regni  ncgotiis  gercndjs  non  pamm  usi  suuius,  in  tiicliilo  tanien  enm  cxcessiSEe 
testamur  q^iio  juste  dcmigrari  possit  nut  dei)CBt  tan  ti  fa  ma  PrclatJ,  quam  battenuEi 
omnium  ore  couatatiniemeratam  extitisse."  — MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  Budden; 
p.&i). 

t  Ii  puzzles  us  much  lo  undecsKind  liow  not  only  the  King  and  his  court,  but  the 
King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  were  anciently  accommodated  when  asstniblcd 
in  a  sm:ilt  toivn;  but  il  ajipoars  that  u  great  many  truckle  beds  were  spread  ouv  in 
any  npartmcnt,  imd  with  a  sliarc  of  one  of  these  a  luxurioua  baron  was  contented, 
— Che  less  reSned  not  aapirin^  above  straw  in  a  bam.  Both  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell 
slept  in  the  same  bed  wiih  their  officers.  Sy  WaynSele's  slalnLcs  for  Magdalen 
College,  each  cliamLer  on  llio  first  Hoor  in  oidinarj'  limes  was  to  contain  two  truckle 
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Iireaent  in  money.  He  bestowed  likewise  on  the  president  and 
scholars  two  bucks,  with  five  maros  for  wine.  Such  good  will 
was  created  by  his  condescension  and  generosity,  that  the  entry 
m  the  college  register  made  under  tho  superintendence  of  Wavn- 
flete,  ends  with  "  Vivat  Eex  in  etemum." 

Tho  Ex-chancelbr  lived  to  see  theunion  of  the  Ked  and  White 
Rose,  and  died  on  the  Ilth  of  August,  I486.* 

His  character  and  conduct  are  not  liable  to  any  considerable  re- 
proach, and  his  love  of  learning  muat  ever  make  his  memory  re- 
spected in  Englimil.t 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


CHANCELr.OKB  DnRlMO  THE  REIGN  OF  nE.MKY  VI.  FROM  THE  APPOINT- 
MEKT  or  GEORGE  WEVH.LB,  BISHOP  OP  EXETEll,  TILL  THE  DEATH 
OP  LORD   CHANCELLOR  PORTESCUE. 

When  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  Waynllete  in  MGO  from 
the  7th  to  the  2Tth  of  July  it  was  in  the  custody  of 
Archbishop  Eourchier,  but  only  till  it  could  be  in-  ^^-  °'  ^^''0-] 
trusted  to  one  in  whom  the  Yorkists  could  place  entire  confidence 
This  prelate  had  lately  much  favoured  the  Yorkists,  bat  still  they 
recollected  his  former  vacillation. 

On  tho  2.5thof  Jnlya  new  Cliancellorwas  installed,  about  whose 
fidelity  and  zea!  no  doubt  could  be  entertained;— George  ' 
Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.^  He  had  studied  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  taking  orders,  had  such  rapid  preferment,  that 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  before  he  was  twenty-five,  and  he 
was  made  Lord  ChanceUor  before  he  hod  comijleted  his  tliirtieth 
year. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  October.  We  are  told  that 
m  the  presence  of  the  King  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, George  Eishop  of  Exeter,  then  Chancellor  of  Enghmd, 
made  a  notable  declamtion,  taking  for  his  theme,  "  Congregate 
popnluni  et  sanctificate  ecclesiam."  But  we  are  not  informed  how- 
he  prepared  the  two  Houses  for  the  solemn  claim  to  the  crown  now 
to  be    mnde  by  his  loader,  to  which  he  was  undoubtedly  privy .4 

The  Duke  of  York,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  havhig  entered 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  advanced  towards  the  throne,  and  being 

*  It  is  romnrliea  aa  n  carioDS  fiict  tljat  throe  prelates  h 
optic  of  Winphester  for  llSyears,  the  time  bBtweon  ihi 
vt  Wickhiim  and  the  death  of  Waynfleto. 

t  DtidJi'n'i  Life  of  W«jnaetB.     Chamllor'a  Life  of  Wavriflete. 

t  U«.  CI  S3  Hen.  6   m.  7.  s"  1  Par 
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by  Archbishop  Bourchier  wliether  he  had  yet  paid  his  respects  to 
the  King,  he  rephed  "  he  knew  none  to  whom  he  owed  that  title," 
Then,  addressing  the  Peers  from  the  step  under  the  throne,  he 
asserted  his  right  to  sit  there,  giving  a  long  deduction  of  liis  ped- 
igree, and  exortating  them  to  return  into  the  right  patli.  by  doing 
justice  to  the  lineal  successor.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  ■would  have  concluded  the  ceremony  by  taking  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  which  stood  empty  behind  him  ;  but  he  immediately  left 
the  House,  and  the  Peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration  with 
aa  much  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  a  claim  to  a  dormant  barony. 
They  resolved  that  the  Dnke's  title  to  the  crown  should  be  argued 
by  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  they  ordered  that  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  King  that  he  likewise  might  be  heard.  The  King 
recommended  that  the  Judges,  the  King's  Serjeants,  and  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  called  in  and  consulted.  They  were 
sum  noned,  and  attended  accordingly ;  but  the  question  being  pro- 
pounded to  them,  they  well  considering  the  danger  in  meddling 
with  this  high  affair,  utterly  refused  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

Nevertheless  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar  for  the  Duke  ;  the 
matter  was  debated  several  successive  days,  and  an  order  was 
made  that  every  Peer  might  freely  and  indifferently  speak  his 
mind  without  dread  of  impeachment.  Objections  to  the  claim 
were  started  by  several  I^ords,  founded  on  former  entails  of  the 
crown  by  parliament,  and  on  the  oaths  of  fealty  sworn  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster;  while  answers  were  given  derived  from  the 
indefeasibility  of  hereditary  right,  and  the  violence  by  which  the 
House  of  Lancaster  had  obtained   and  kept  possession  of  the 

The  Chancellor,  by  order  of  the  House,  pronounced  judgment, 
"  that  Richard  Plantagenet  had  made  out  his  claim,  and  that  his 
title  was  certain  and  indefeasible  ;  but  that  in  consideration  that 
Henry  had  enfoyed  the  crown  without  dispute  or  controversy 
during  the  course  of  thirty-eight  years,  he  should  continue  to 
possess  the  title  and  dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
that  the  administration  of  the  government,  meanwhile,  should  re- 
main with  EJchard,  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  the  true 
and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy."  This  sentence  was,  by  order 
of  the  House,  communicated  to  the  King  by  the  ChanceUor,  who 
explained  to  him  the  Duke's  pedigree  and  title ;  and  thereupon 
the  King  acquiesced  in  the  sentence.  All  this  was  coiffinned  by 
the  fiUl  consent  of  parliament,  and  an  act  was  published  declaring 
the  Duke  of  York  to  be  right  heir  on  a  demise  of  the  crown  + 

•  1  Pnrl.  Hist.  405. 

t  'I'lie  entry  of  this  proceeding  on  the  ParliHinent  Roll  ia  very  curious. 

"Mcmorand'  that  on  the  xvi  day  of  Oclobr',  the  ixthdaye  of  this  present  parlement, 
the  eounseil  of  the  right  high  anii  mighty  Frynee  Richard  Duo  of  York  brought  into 
the  pncleinent  chamhre  a  wryling  conleignyng  the  clayine  and  title  of  the  riglit  that 
the  said  Due  pretended  unto  ihe  corones  of  England  and  of  Frnunce,  and  Joi^bhipof 
Irelond,  and  the  same  wrytrng  dKlyvered  (o  the  Right  Reverent  Fader  in  God, 
George  Uiahop  of  Eicestre,  Chaunecller  of  Fnglond,  desirying  hjm  that  tlie  same 
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But  Margaret  refused  to  Tie  a  party  to  this  treaty,  and  was  again 
at  the  liead  of  a  formidable  army.  The  battle  of  ,^ 
Walieiield  was  fought,  in  which  Richard  Plan-  l^^^'  ^*^-  ^'^^O.] 
tageuet  fell,  without  ever  having  been  seated  on  that  throne  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birtb,  and  which  had  repeatedly  seem- 
ed within  his  reach.  Here  bravely  %hting  by  the  sideof  his  leader 
was  taken  prisoner,  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  Ex-chancellor, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy.  He  was  immediately  tried  by  martial  law 
andbehcaded.  His  head  remained  stuck  over  one  rr, 
of  the  gates  of  York  tiU  it  was  replaced  by  that  ^^^^  ^'  ^'^'^^■] 
of  a  Lancastrian  leader  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

For  the  dignity  of  the  Great  Seal  I  ought  to  give  some  account 
of  the  dlustrious  progeny  of  Lord  Chancellor  Salisbury.  His  sons 
were  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  King-maker,"  John  Marquis 
of  Montagu,  Sir  Thomas,  a  great  military  leader,  and  George,  the 
Bishop,  made  Chancellor  m  his  father's  lifetime.  His  daughers 
were,  Joan,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Aninde!;  Cicily,  to  Henry 
Eeanchamp  Earl  of  Warwick;  Alice,  to  Henry  Lord  Fitzhugh  of 
E-avenftoth;  Eleanor,  to  Thomas  Stanley,  the  first  Earl  of  Derby 
of  that  name ;  and  Katherine,  to  John  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  Lord   Hastings,  chamberlain  to  King  Edward 

There  is  no  entry  in  tlie  Reords  respecting  the  Great  Seal  from 
the  25th  of  July,  1460,  when  George  Neville  was  created  Chan- 
cellor nominally  to  Henry  VI.,  but  really  mider  the  house  of  York 
till  the  10th  of  March,  1461,  when  be  took  the  oaths  to  the  new 
King,  and,  according  to  Dugdale,  he  continued  Chancellor  all  the 
while;  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  lo 
exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  during  the  whole  of  this  stonny 
interval,  as  for  a  portion  of  it  Mai^aret  and  the  Lancastrians  were 
m  possession  of  the  metropoHs,  and  had  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  kingdom,  although  it  does  not  appear  by  the  Rolls  or  any 
contemporary  writer  that  any  other  Chancellor  was  appointed. 

If  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Fortescue,  author  of  the  admirable 
treatise — "  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia;,"  ever  ,-, 
was  fk  facto  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  the  l  ^^-  ^'-  ^'^''^■J 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  it  must  have  been  now,  afler 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  at  the  veiv  conclusion  of  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VI. 

wrjtingmiglit  be  opened  lo  the  Lordssflpiriiuolx  ani(  ttinporaiit  nssembloil  in  tins 
preseiii  pnrlemcnl,  and  Ihat  the  eeid  Doc  myglit  have  britf  and  expedient  auawere 
therof:  Wburcnpon  Ibe  seid  Channcellcr  opened  and  shcwal  the  eeid  denire  to  the 
Lords  Bpiriluolx  and  temporals,  asking  the  qaeslion  of  thejm,  whither  they  wold 
the  scLd  wrilyiig  shnld  be  openly  radde  liefore  ihejm  or  noo.  To  thu  which  ones- 
tion  It  was  Hiiswered  and  agreed  bj  all  the  aeid  Lords  :  Inasmuch  as  orcrv  prrsone 
high  and  lowe  sujiug  to  this  high  court  of  parlemant,  of  right  mnst  beierd,  and 
l!i-  iiCBire  and  pelition  underalaude,  that  the  aeid  mrylirig  shuld  le  radde  and  herd 
not  to  be  answered  vrilbout  the  King's  commKDndment,  for  so  moche  as  the  matter 
IS  so  high  and  of  ao  greie  wyahte  and  poyse.  Which  writing  (here  than  was  radde 
(he  (enour  whereof  followelh  in  these  wordas,"  &c. 
Then  follow  all  the  proceedings  down  lo  Iho  King's  eonfirmalion  of  the  Ooncord. 
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Fortescne  is  generally  by  his  biographers  mentioned  as  liaving 
been  Chancellor  to  tills  Sovereign.  In  the  introdnotion  to  his  great 
work,  after  describing  the  imprisonment  of  Henry  VI,,  and  the 
exile  of  Prince  Edwai-d  his  son,  he  says,  "  Miles  quidam  grand- 
asvus,  PKiiDicri  Regis  Anoli;e  Canceli-akius,  qui  eliam  snb  hac 
clade  exulabat,  principcm  sic  affatnr;"  and  throughout  the  dial- 
ogue he  always  denominates  himself  "  Caneellarius." 

I  suspect  that  he  only  had  the  titular  otiioe  of  Chancellor  in 
partibus — when  he  accompanied  the  young  Prince  his  pupil  as  an 

exile  to  foreign  cUmes,  and  that  he  never  exercised  the  duties  of 
the  ofBce  in  England*;  but  under  these  circumstances  I  am  cal- 
led upon  to  offer  a  sketch  of  his  history, —  and  it  is  delightful, 
amidst  intriguing  Churchmen  and  warlike  Barons  who  held  the 
Great  Seal  in  this  age,  to  present  to  the  reader  a  lawyer,  not  only 
of  deep  professional  learmng,  but  cultivated  by  the  study  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  and  not  only  of  briUiant  talents,  but  the  ardent  and 
enlightened  lover  of  liberty, — to  whose  explanation  and  praises  of 
om-  free  constitution  we  are  in  no  small  degi'ee  indebted  for  the 
resistance  to  oppressive  mle  which  has  distingm'shed  the  people 
of  England. 

Sir  John  Fortesctte  was  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family, 
being  descended  in  the  direct  male  line  from  Richard  Fortescue, 
who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  The  family  was  seated  first 
at  Winston,  and  then  at  Wear  Giffard  in  Devonshire,  which  still 
belongs  to  them.t  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
further  memorial  of  his  early  career,  and  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  course  of  study  by  which  he  acquired  so  much  professional 
and  geneml  knowledge,  and  reached  such  eminence. 

In  1441  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif,  and  was  made 
a  King's  SerjcEint,  and  the  year  following  he  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  "the  Kng's  Bench,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  extraordinary  abibty.  In  the  struggle  for  the 
Crown  he  steadily  adhered  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  while  any 
hope  seemed  to  remain  for  that  cause, — ^being  of  opinion  that 
Piichard  II.  was  properly  dethroned  for  his  misgovernment ; — that 
parliameut  then  having  the  power  to  confer  the  crown  upon  another 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  hereditary  right  was  superseded  by  the 

*  Sjiclman,  in  liia  list  of  Chi:f  .lu-ljfos,  midcrlieaiUo.  JiBteJCf,  wiilcs,  "Botior 
in  ore  omnium  nomine  Cnnrollarii  qnnin  .Inslidorii,  din  tnmoii  functus  est  hoc 
munore ;  illo  vis  oliqnando.  Cnnstitni  eniin  ridctnr  Cnnrellariua,  no"  nisi  a  vic(o 
et  exulanle  iipnd  Scotos  Jlegc,  Hen.  fi.,  nee  feferri  igimr  in  arcliivn  regii  cjns  in- 
Etilutio,  sell  oognosci  miixime  e  libelli  am  ipsiiis  inscriptione."  —  Glossflrialn  Jnsti- 
ciiirjiis.  And  nnder  Spdman's  Scriee  (.■ancclliirioruni,  lie  B«ya,  "  Jo.  Fortescne 
JusticitirinB  Banci  Rcgi  exulante  Hen  6,  in  ScoliS  videlur  ejus  eonstitui  Cflneella- 
rina  coqnc  nsua  tilulo ;  aed  mils  de  eo  memio  in  Rott.  pntentiljua.  Quidam  vero 
eoiitendnm  eum  Hon  fnisso  Cflncellarinm  Regis  Bed  fiiii  ejus  [irimogeniti ;  coiilrn- 
rinm  vero  nmnirBstS  pfttat  lib.  euo  de  L.  L.  Ang.  in  inlrodnclione,  uli  sic  de  ao  nit, 
Quidcm  Milee  grandievna,  &c. 

I I  have  been  favoured  willi  a  sight  of  the  pedigree  by  Earl  Fortescne,  and  it  is 
perfect  in  all  its  links. 
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■will  of  the  nation, — and  that  the  parhamentary  title  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  legitimist  claim  of  Ihe 
House  of  York. 

Although  advanced  in  years,  and  long  clothed  with  the  ermine, 
he  seems,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  to  have  accompa- 
nied his  party  in  their  headlong  campaigns,  and  to  have  mixed  in 
the  moody  fight  By  the  side  of  Morton,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  he  displayed  ,^  . 

undaunted  valour  at  Towton,  where  a  great  part  l™'^^''"'  t-ibi.j 
of  his  associates  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  crown  was  iixed 
on  the  brow  of  Edward  IV.  Still  he  refused  to  send  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  Sovereign,  and  having  vainly  tried  to  strike 
another  blow  in  the  county  of  Durham,  he  was  attainted  for  treason 
by  act  of  parliament  with  other  Lancastrian  leaders. 

After  the  fatal  adventures  which  reduced  the  Queen  and  her 
son  to  the  society  of  robbers  in  a  forest,  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
iled family  into  Scotland,  where  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  title  of 
Chancellor  vras  conferred  upon  him.  While  there  he  wrote  a 
treatise  to  support,  on  principles  of  constitutional  law,  the  claim  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown.  Edward  being  iirmly  seated 
on  the  throne,  and   King  Heniy  a  prisoner  in  the    ,  idfiqi 

Tow^er,  he  embarked  with  Margaret  and  her  son  for  '*'  ^'  "''J 
Holland,  and  continued  several  years  in  exile  with  them,  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  young  Prince.  He  conceived  that  he 
was  pursuing  a  judicious  course  for  securing  the  future  happiness 
of  the  English  nation  in  forming  the  character  of  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
king — a  task  which  in  later  times  even  Hampden  did  not  look 
upon  as  derogatory  to  his  talents  or  incompatible  with  his  indepen- 
dence.* 

With  this  view  Fortescue  now  employed  himself  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  book  "  De  Laudibiis,"  for  the  instruction  of  his  royal 
pupil,  in  which  he  fully  explains  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution and  Enghsh  jurisprudence,  and  points  out  the  amend- 
ments to  be  introduced  into  them  by  the  Prince  on  recovering  the 
throne  .t 

He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Queen  back  1o  England,  but  the 
cause  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  appearing  at  last  utterly  despe- 
rate, and  parliament  and  the  nation  having  recognised  the  title  of 
the  new  dynasty,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  submit  himself, 
to  the  reigning  monarch. 

Edward,  with  some  malice,  required  that  as  a.  condition  of  his 
pardon  he  must  write  another  treatise  upon  the  disputed  question 
of  the  succession,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  House  of  York 
against  the  House  of  Lancaster.     The  old  lawyer  complied,  show- 

•  Preface  lo  Amos's  tniiialation  of  the  "De  Loudibus." 
1  So  minuie  is  he  in  his  law  reforms,  that  he  even  recommendi  n 
or  Ihu  robes  of  llie  jadges.  —  Ch.  51. 
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ing  that  he  conld  snpport  either  side  with  equal  ability;  and  after- 
wards, in  a  new  petition,  assured  the  King  "  that  he  had  so  clearly 
disproved  all  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  against  his  right 
and  title,  that  now  there  remained  no  colour  or  show  of  reason  to 
the  hurt  thereof,  and  that  the  same  stood  the  more  clear  and  open 
on  occasion  of  the  writings  hitherto  made  against  them."* 

The  pardon  was  then  agreed  to,  and  expedited  in  due  form. 
As  he  had  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  attainder  should  be  reversed  by  the  same  authority.  He 
accordingly  presented  a  petition  for  his  restoration  in  blood,  to 
which  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  and  the  King  assented,  and 
which,  according  to  the  forma  then  prevailing,  thus  became  a 
statute,  t 

•  Ro(.  Pari.  vi.  26.  C9.  He  Ukd  to  rido  off  on  a  point  of  fact.  In  hit  first  work 
he  maintained  lliHl  Pliillip]ia,  ijauplitet  of  Lionel  Duke  of  (Clarence,  Ihrougli  wliom 
the  House  of  York  claimed,  iiml  never  been  acl(nowlf<](;e(I  by  her  father ;  in  the 
geeonri,  ihnl  hfr  k giiimaey  had  been  desred  np  bej'ond  all  conlroTBrsv.  —  See 
Ling   V.  217.  n.  ' 

t  By  Che  favour  of  Earl  Forlescae,  his  lineal  representative,  an  exemplification  of 
it  under  the  Greal  Seal  of  Edward  IV.  now  lies  before  me,  and  1  copy  it  fur  the 
cnrioua  in  historiral  tintiqniiies, 

Edwardns  dei  gra.  Kex  Anglie,  rrancie,  et  Dominna  Hihnie  Omiba  ad  qoos 
iteslreprvint,  saltm.  Jnepexim/ qnandam  psiiikin  in  parliamenio  nro  apud 
stm,  aento  die  Octobt.  Anno  regni  mi  duodecimo  Eumoniio  et  tentii  ei  p. 
diusBs  pmpHfoes  veqz  ad  ci  in  eexlum  dirni  Oitohr.  Anno  rejini  nri  tiio- 
decimo  ton  tin  uan  1 0  et  tunc  tenio  nob.  ineodemparliamentodto  sexto  die  Oitobr 
dro  flnno  regni  nri  iriodeeimo  p.  Johem  Fone8<n  Militem  exhibtinm  in  hot  -vba  : 
To  [Ete  iyng  onrre  sourejne  lord,  ]n  the  mott  linmble  -nine  sheweih  vnlo  jo'  most 
Doble  grai«,  joor  humble  snbgct  and  true  liegeman.  John  >ortesf  n,  knyghl,  whii  h  is 
and  eid.  shalbc  duvyng  his  life  yo'  trne  and  feilhrnll  sobgec  and  liegeman,  sourcigne 
lord  by  the  gc^e  of  God.  Howe  be  it  the  same  John  is  not  of  power,  no  hannoir  to 
doo  your  highnes  so  jioode  sntce  as  his  ben  and  wille  wold  doo,  for  so  moihe  as  in 
yonr  parlemenl  holden  at  Wcstm.  the  iiijih  day  of  Kovemhr,  the  first  year  of  vour 
most  noble  reigne,  it  was  ordejned,  demed  and  declared  by  auciorit*  of  the  suine 
parlemenl,  that  iho  seid  John,  by  the  name  of  John  Forlescue,  knyght,  among 
othfr  pgones  should  Blond  and  be  connicied  and  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  for- 
feit 10  you,  siinrejn  lord  and  yonr  heires,  all  the  cnetelles,  manes,  lordship[«g.  londes, 
tentes,  rentes,  suiees,  fees,  advousons,  hereditaments,  and  possessions,  with  their  ap- 
panenantee.  which  he  had  of  estate  ol'  inheritance,  or  any  other  to  his  v«e  had  the 
xxx  day  of  December  next  afore  the  lirst  yere  of  your  moost  noble  reigne,  or  into 
which  he  or  any  other  psone  or  paones,  fcoHes  to  the  vse  or  behofe  of  the  same  John 
had  the  same  xxx  day  lawfnll  cause  of  entre  within  Englond,  Irelond,  Wales,  or  Ca^ 
lea,  or  the  marches  thereof,  as  more  at  large  is  conteyned  within  the  same  acte  or 
actes,  pleas  it  yonr  highnes,  forasmoch  as  your  leid  suppliannt  is  as  repentaunl  and 
eorrowfuU  a.-f  any  creature  may  be  of  all  that  which  he  hath  done  and  comitted  to  the 
displeasure  of  yoar  highnes,  con  trie  to  his  dnetic  and  leigHnnie,  and  is  and  pscuwnl- 
ly  shalbe  to  you,  soueigne  lord,  true,  feithfull,  and  humble  subget  and  liegeman,  jn 
wilie,  worde,  and  dede,  of  your  monst  habnndai.t  gn*,  bj  ihadnis  and  assent  of  the 
lordea  spiell  ami  temporell,  and  the  coens  in  this  yonr  peent  parlement  assi^tiihled 
and  by  auctorrte  of  the  same,  to  enaete,  ordeyne,  and  staMish  that  the  seid  acle 
and  all  actes  of  atteyndre  er  forfeiture  made  ayenst  the  same  John  and  his  fcofles, 
to  the  use  of  the  same  John,  in  your  seid  pailement  holdcn  at  VV  estm.  the  seid 
lujth  day  of  Novembr  as  ayenst  them  and  euery  of  them,  by  what  name  or  names 
the  same  John  be  named  or  called  in  the  same  aele  or  actes,  of,  in  or  by  reason  of 
llie  pmisses,  be  vtlerly  »Mde  and  of  noon  eflecle  nc  force  :  And  that  the  same  John 
nor  bis  heirs  m  no  wise  be  puidiced  or  hurle  by  the  same  acle  or  actes  made  ayenst 
the  same  John :  And  that  by  the  same  aucior»teyoQrB«id  snppliaont  andhisbeires 
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He  retired  to  Ebringtoii,  in  Gloucestershire,  an  estate  which  ha 
liad  purchased  before  his  exile,  and  which  now  gives  the  title  of 
viscount  to  his  descendants. 

Here  he  quietly  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  here  he 
died,  leaving  a  great  and  venerable  name  to  his  posterity  and  his 

Ho  was  bnried  in  the  parish  church  at  Ebrington,  where  a 
moLuimcnt,  with  the  following  inscription,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  : — 

liHi'jpo^sBd8,jny,  rnirt  inhorilB  all  man' of  pnBaeaaions  and  hereditamenis  in  like 
manr  and  fourme,  and  lb  bs  aiBfila  and  laPBO  wiaa  as  the  a:ai  John  shald  haue  doue 
if  (lie  DAme  ante  or  notes  nen'  had  be  ina<[a  nyenst  the  same  Jalin  :  And  cliat  (ha 
SB1.I  .Idhn  and  his  hcires  hauo,  hold,  joy,  Bud  inherit  all  castelles,  manaa  lordahin- 
pcs,  loiidus,  tonies.  rentes,  sni.-ea.  ties,  iidvoaaons.  and  all  other  heredilamentg  and 
possBss'ons,  with  tlicir  apjinrtenani-cs,  which  pome  or  oujjht  lo  haue  come  to 
yor  handes  by  reaaon  of  the  same  atto  or  notes  made  avenst  the  aama  ohn  and 
fpoft'i:a  to  Ills  »se :  And  unlo  Iheyni  and  eny  of  theyra  lo  enlre,  and  theym  to  hatie, 
Joy,  and  poasede  in  like  man'',  fourma,  and  condMon,  as  the  same  Johnshuld  havo 
had  or  doon  if  the  same  aciteor  actes  nen''  hsid  been  made  ayensl  iheseiJ  John  and 
his  aeid  friotfes,  to  his  vse,  withouto  snyinj;  ihcym  or  any  of  thevm  oute  of  your 
handea  by  peticion,  lyne,  or  otherwise,  by  the  («urae  of  your  lawes.  And  that  all 
Ires  piittentea  made  by  your  hiijhneJ  to  the  seid  John,  or  lo  any  psona  or  psones  of 
any  of  iha  pmisses  ho  voide  and  of  noon  effbcte.  suning  lo  uny  persons  such  title, 
right  and  lawfull  entre  aa  Ihey  or  any  of  theym  had  al  the  tymc  of  the  said  aote  or 
actes  raaiie  ayenst  the  same  John,  or  any  tyme  silli  other  then  by  means  and  vine 
of  oure  Ires  palentes  made  silh  the  iiijih  d;iy  of  Maruh,  the  first  yere  of  your  reigne, 
or  any  lime  sith:  And  that  no  psono  or  psones  be  empeched  nor  hort  of  or  for 
takyniiof  any  isanos  or  pflttes,  nor  of  anv  offenses  diion  in  orof  any  of  the  piniasei 
afoie  the  iijth  of  the  moneth  of  April!,  tho  xiij  ycra  of  your  reiyne,  or  at  any  time 
sitb  iho  seid  iiijlh  day  of  Marche  by  the  acid  John  or  any  fioffos  to  hia  vae  by  way 
of  aopion  or  otherwiao,  Froviiled  alway,  that  no  psone  nor  psones,  aitenynted,  nor 
their  hoires.  tnke,  haue,  or  enjoy  any  avauntage  by  this  pseiit  acle,  but  oonly  (he 
aeiil  ■lohn  and  his  heires  in  the  praises.  And  also  the  feoffca  lo  the  ase  of  llie  seid 
Joliii,  ooiily  for  and  in  ihp  pmisses  which  the  same  feoffes  bad  (o  tbe  vse  of  ihe 
6eiil  J'.hn,  the  seil  xtx  d«y_  or  any  tyme  aiih.  And  your  said  auppliaunt  shall 
pray  to  GihI  for  the  pseruapion  of  your  moost  roiatl  aslate,  oonsideryng  aoueigna 
lord  that  y^iur  said  suppliaunt  loaylli  bo  andlendrith  thegooilaof  your  moost  nobla 
est.ue,  that  be  late  by  lai^  and  clere  wrilyng  delyned  vnto  your  highness  hath  so 
derlareil  all  ihe  maf"  which  were  writcn  in  Spoiland  and  elles  where  ayen  your 
right  OP  title,  whii'ta  wrilynitea  haue  in  any  wise  comen  vnlo  bis  knowledge,  or  that 
he  at  any  tyme  hath  be  pryne  Ttiro  theyra  :  ^nd  alio  hath  so  clearly  dtn/'niofd  ail 
the  iirgniHentes  l&al  haitelit  mad-asm  lliesaiae  riglu  and  title,  thai  nowe  there  re- 
majiiifth  m  colour  or  null,  of  argumtia  Is  ihe  hurt  or  i»/a//me  of  the  same  right  and 
ink  sloB'lea  nome  the  more  clere  and  open  by  that  atig  smk  mi/ynyca huue  be  made 
aifeii  h-vn  Inspeximas  eeiam  qncndam  asi^cnauni  eiilem  peticoi  p  coitatea  rcgni  mi 
Aniil,  in  deo  parliamenio  existen  sem.  PI  dca  petipoe  8p«eilii-at.  in  hec  veiha  i  debt 
BiLLB  LBS  OOKNZ  BOHT  ssBBNTUz.  Inspoximus  iu-^up.  qDAndani  responaionem 
eiduiti  peiipoi  p  noa  de  scnsamontu  el  asscssa  dnoq.  apualiu  el  Inrnporaliu  in  dco 
parliaiiienti)  similll.  existen  ac  Cuitntes  pdee  necnun  aueto  itate  eiuadem  parlia- 
muiiii  (lam  et  indorso  piusdom  pclli'ois  aascnsus  et  reapnnsionis  predie.  ad  requisi- 
poem  {ifite  Johis  dn^ii'iius  e.Ycmplilii'iind.  p  psenles.  In  cuins  rei  icslimonin.  Iiaa 
lr«s  nras  fieri  fetimus  palentes.  Teate  me  ipo  apud  Weslm,  qaartodeoi mo  die 
Fpbiu.iij  Anno  regni  nri  quarto  depimo.  Gunthorf. 

Tj     ,  (  JOHEM    GlTNTIIOHl',  )    ,-■  ■ 
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ClarJssimi  viri  Dni  Johunnis  Fortlecuti  ni i litis  grand ieri, 

Angliffi  Juilinia  primarij  cl  procosau  tetnporis  sab  Henrico  VX. 

Rece  et  Edwurilo  piiniipi  Eummi  Cancellarii  CoriBiliarii  licgia 

Pnidpntissimi,  Lcgun]  Angliffi  emtiasimi,  necnon  earuiidem 

Hyperasplatii  forllssitni,  qui  corporis  exuvins  lielani 

Besurrettionem  cxpettanteK  hie  dcposuii." 

In  1677  this  monument  was  repaired  Ity  Robert  Eortescuc,  Esq., 

the  then  representative  of  the  family,  who  added  to  it  these  quaint 

verses : — 

"  Angligenas  intrn  eanrellos  Jnria  et  Equi 
Qai  EemiU,  cjncrea  j;ini  linnet  uriia  rirl. 
Lux  vivn  ille  fuit  patrife.  lox  splendiJa  tegia, 

Forte  bonis  SfDtum,  sonlilius  et  sculira. 
ClaruB  erne  titalis,  flarus  mnjorilins,  iirte 

Claras,  vircute  oat  (>!arior  vmicuiC. 
Jam  mirat  in  tenebrig,  veluci  i-arbiinculus  orbis, 

Nam  virlu9  radios  non  dare  tantH  necjuil. 
Vivii  adliuc  Fortescnius  laadntiis  in  tevtim 
Vivei  et  in  Jegtttn  landibus  iUe-snia."* 


As  a  common-law  jduge  he  is  highly  extolled  by  Lord  Coke, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  upright 
men  that  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  ivliich  onr 
liberties  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see, 
that  if  questions  concerning  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  to 


1451. 

To  alle  men  lo  whom  this  wrytyng  slial  come,  Robl.  Corbel,  knyghf,  sende 
gretyng  in  oura  Lord.  For  asmuch  as  I  liova  solde  to  Sir  John  Fortesc'ii,  kn.vght, 
in  feosymple,  the  renversion  of  the  Manour  of  Ehrjghton,in  lbs  Connteof  Glouc-ea- 
ler,  witli  the  apporlenances,  to  be  had  after  the  decusse  of  Jojes,  late  the  Wif  of 
John  Gravjle,  Eaquier,  for  Cli  pounds,  (o  l>e  payed  lo  me  in  eertujn  fonrme  he- 
iwene  vs.  aieorded  by  reason  of  which  salo  I  liave  by  my  deda  enrolled  and  sub- 
icribed  with  myne  owne  hanile.  graanied  the  same  reuarsion  lo  the  said  Sir  John, 
and  other  named  with  him,  ta  liis  vse  in  fee  by  vertu  of  which  the  said  Joyes  bath 
Miourned  to  the  said  Sir  John ;  and  also  1  have  delyured  to  the  same  Sir  John  alio 
the  evyrtences  whiehe  euer  come  to  myne  handes  eoncernyng  the  said  Manotir ;  I 
wol  and  desire  aa  well e  the  f-rcsaid  Joyes  the  abbol  of  Wjncheconibe.  and|nU 
other  personnes  in  wbone  handes  the  said'  Sir  John  or  his  heirs  can  wcle  or  aspje 
any  of  the  foraaid  evydenccs  to  be  kB|)te,  to  deinyer  the  aame  evydeniea  to  hnm 
for  the  riirhi  and  tiilc  of  the  reuersion  of  the  said  Manoiir  is  now  elarelj',  trewly, 
and  lawefullj  in  the  anid  Sir  Jnhn,  bis  cofooflVea  and  theyre  heyres,  and  from  me 
and  myne  heyres  for  euyer  moore,  and  the  said  Manour,  nor  tho  renersion  therof, 
was  neuer  cajicd  to  me  nor  noie  of  my  Aunccstrea,  but  alway  in  vs  haihe  he  pos- 
sessed in  fee  syraple,  as  far  as  care  I  cooude  knowe,  by  any  evjdence  or  by  any 
manner,  sayyng  by  my  troulhe.  Wherefor  I  chargo  Roht  my  sone  and  myno 
heyre,  hia  issue,  and  alle  ihos  that  sbal  lie  myne  heyres  herafier,  vppon  my  biessyng, 
that  they  nenre  Teve,  implede,  ne  grere  Ihe  forsa'id  Sir  John,  Jiis  said  cofl-offeca, 
Iheyre  heyres,  nor  aaaigneea,  for  ihe  foisai'i  Manour ;  and  if  they  do,  knowing  this 
my  prohiMf  ion,  I  wota  wel  they  sbal  haao  the  c ui'se  nf  God,  for  theyre  » 
owr  trouthe,  and  also  ihcy  sbal  haue  m  '"'■ 

leale,  and  subscribed  with  myne  owhl  ., 

yere  of  the  reigne  of  King  Herry  ti">  after  the  conqncsL 

(L.  S.)  Sir  RoBEBD  Coebbt,  Knyth. 
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be  dolermmed  by  the  common-law  judges  appointed  and  remo^-a- 
ble  by  tiic  Crown,  these  privileges  must  soon  be  extinguished,  and 
p«re  despotism  mnst  be  established.  He  perceivid  that  the 
Houses  of  parliament  alone  were  competent  to  decide  upon  their 
own  pnvileges,  and  that  this  iwWfr  must  be  conceded  to  them 
even  in  arialogy  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
other  inferior  tribunals.  Accordingly,  in  Thorpe's  case,  he  expres- 
sed an  opinion  which,  from  the  end  of  King  Henry  VI  till  the 
conimencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  received  with 
profound  deference  and  veneration. 

Thoriie,  a  Baron  of  the  Eshequer,  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  a  Lancastrian,  bad  seized  some  harness  and  miU- 
tary  accoutrements  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York  who 
brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer to  recover  their  value.  The  plaintiiT  had  a  verdict  with  larae 
damages,  for  which  the  defendant,  during  a  recess  of  parliament, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  When  parliament  re- 
assembled, the  Commons  were  without  a  Speaker;  and  the  ques- 
bon  arose  whether  Thorpe,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  and 
bpeaker,  was  not  now  entitled  to  be  discharged  ? 

The  Commons  had  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  Lords 
who  called  in  the  Judges,  and  asked  their  opinion,  "  The  said 
Lords,  spintnal  and  temporal,  not  intending  to  impeach  or  hurt  the 
liberties  and  pnvileges  of  them  that  were  coming  for  the  com- 
merce of  this  land  to  this  present  pariiament,  but  legsjjy  after  the 
course  of  law  to  administer  justice,  and  to  have  knowledge  what 
the  law  wiil  weigh  in  that  behalf,  opened  and  declared  to  the  Jus- 
tices the  premises,  and  asked  of  them  whether  the  said  Thomas 
Ihorpe  ought  to  be  delivered  from  pri^^on  by,  for.  and  in  virtue  of 
the  privilege  of  parhament  or  no  ?"  ■•  To  the  whole  question  " 
says  the  report,  "  the  Chief  Justice  Forteacue,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Justices,  after  sad  communication  and  mature  deliberation  had 
amongst  them,  answered  and  said :  that  they  ought  not  to  answer 
to  that  question  ;  for  it  hath  not  been  used  aforetime  that  the  Jus- 
tices should  in  anywise  determine  the  privilege  of  this  high  court 
of  pariiament ;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it 
rnay  make  law  ;  and  that  that  is  law,  it  may  make  no  law ;  and 
the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that  privilege  belougeth  to 
the  Lords  of  the  parliament  and  not  to  the  Justices."* 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  two  Houses  of  parliament 
were  for  many  ages  allowed  to  be  the  exclusive  judges  of  tlieii 
own  privileges ;  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  inquiry  were 
vindicated  by  them;  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  restrain- 
ed and  defined  ;  and  England  was  saved  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  monarchies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  which  popular  as- 
semblies were  crushed  by  the  unresisted  encroachments  of  the 
executive  government. 

*  Thorpe^  Case,  31  Hen.  6.  a.b.  1452.  13  Ecp.  63.  1  Halsell,  S9.  Lord 
Campbell's  Speeches,  aS5, 
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What  acquaintance  Fortescue  had  with  equity  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  a  mere  techni- 
cal lawyer,  and  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  general  pimciples  of 
jurispnidence. 

As  a  writer,  his  style  is  not  inelegant,  though  not  free  from  the 
barbarisms  of  the  schools ;  and  he  displays  sentiments  upon  lib- 
erty and  good  government  which  are  very  remarkable,  considering 
the  fierce  and  lawless  period  when  he  flourished.  His  principal 
treatise  has  been  celebrated,  not  only  by  lawyers,  but  such  wri- 
ters as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  not  only  by  Englishmen,  but  by 
foreign  nations.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  in  com- 
menting upon  it,  "  but  pause  and  admire  a  system  of  jiu-ispm- 
dence  w^hich  in  so  uncultivated  a  period  of  society  contained  such 
singular  and  invaluable  provisions  in  favour  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  as  those  to  which  Fortescue  referred.  They  were  un- 
precedented in  all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  being  preserv- 
ed in  some  tolerable  degree  of  freshness  and  vigour  amidst  the 
profound  ignorance  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages,  they 
justly  entitle  the  common  law  to  a  share  of  that  constant  and  usual 
eulogy  which  the  Enghsh  lawyers  have  always  liberally  bestowed 
upon  their  municipal  institutions."* 

Notwithstanding  his  tardy  submission  to  the  House  of  York,  he 
is  to  be  praised  for  his  consistency  as  a  politician.  Unlike  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  others,  who  were  constantly  changing  sides 
according  to  interest  or  caprice,  he  steadily  adhered  to  ^e  House 
of  liancaster  till  it  had  no  true  representative,  and  the  national 
will  had  been  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  heir. 
We  must,  indeed,  regret  the  tyranny  of  Edward,  who  would  not 
generously  pardon  him  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his  former 
master  ;  but  his  compliance  with  the  arbitrary  condition  imposed 
upon  him  should  be  treated  with  lenity  by  those  who  have  never 
been  exposed  to  such  perils. 

Lord  Coke  rejoiced  that  his  descendants  were  flourishing  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  I,  rejoicing  that  they  still  flourish 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  may  be  permitted  to  express  a 
confident  hope  that  they  will  ever  continue,  as  now,  to  support 
those  liberal  principles  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets, 
were  se  powerfully  inculcated  by  their  illustrious  ancestor. 

We  must  here  take  a  short  review  of  the  law  under  Henry 
VI, ;  for. although  after  languishing  ten  years  as  a  prisoner  in  tlie 
Tower,  he  was  again,  for  a  short  time,  placed  as  a  puppet  on  the 
throne,  we  may  consider  that  his  reign  really  closed  when,  upon 
the  military  disasters  of  his  party,  his  queen  and  son  went  into 
exUe,  all  his  supporters  were  either  slain  or  submitted,  and  a  rival 
sovereign  was  proclaimed  and  recognised. 

After  the  mamage  of  the  King's  mother,  Catherine  of  FrancQ, 
with  a  Welsh  gentleman,  Owen  ap  Tudor,  whereby  the  royal  fami- 
ly was  supposed  to  be  much  disparaged,  a  statute  was  passed! 
*  Kent's  Commentaries  t  A.  D.  1418,6  Ikii.  B. 
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enacting,  that  to  marry  a  Queen  Dowager  without  the  hcence  of 
the  King,  should  be  an  oflence  punishabj;  by  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods.  Some  doubted  whether  this  statute  had  the  full  force 
of  law,  l)ecause  the  prelates,  asserting  a  doctrine  still  cherished 
by  some  of  their  successors,  that  "  it  belongs  to  the  Church  alone 
to  regulate  all  matters  respecting  marriage,"  assented  to  it  "  only 
as  far  forth  as  the  same  swerved  not  from  the  law  of  God  and  the 
Church,  and  so  as  the  same  imported  no  deadly  sin ;"  but  Lord 
Coke  clearly  holds  it  to  be  an  act  of  parliament*,  and  it  continues 
law  to  the  present  day.t 

The  only  other  statute  of  permanent  importance,  passed  under 
Henry  VI.,  was  that  for  regulating  the  qualification  of  the  elec- 
tors of  knights  of  the  shire.? 

Ths  Chancellors  of  this  reign,  particularly  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Archbishop  Bourchier,  and  Bishop  Wayii- 
flete,  were  men  of  great  note,  and  had  much  influence  upon  the 
historical  events  of  their  age.  Under  them,  assisted  by  John 
Frank,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Court  of  Chancery  grew  into  new 
consideration.  The  doctrine  of  uses  was  now  established,  and  it 
was  determined  that  they  might  be  enforced  without  going  to  par- 
liament. So  low  down  as  the  7th  of  Henry  VI.,  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty was  so  little  regarded,  that  we  fmd  it  stated  by  one  of  the 
judges  as  "  a  thing  not  allowed  by  law,  and  entirely  void,  if  a  man 
make  a  fe«flVnent  with  a  proviso  that  he  himself  should  take  the 
profilsf ;"  hut  in  the  37th  year  of  the  same  reign,  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Waynflete,  a  feoffor  "  to  such  uses  as  he  should 
direct,"  having  sold  the,  land  and  directed  the  feofiees  to  convey 
to  the  purchaser,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer, 
when  consulted  upon  the  subject,  that  the  intention  of  the  feoflor 
being  declared  in  writing,  the  feoffees  were  bound  to  fulfil  it;  and 
tliey  intimated  an  opinion,  that  where  a  testator  devised  that  his 
feoffees  should  make  an  estate  for  Hfe  to  one,  remainder  to  anoth- 
er, the  remainder-man  should  have  a  remedy  in  Chancery,  to  com- 
pel a  conveyance  to  himself,  even  during  the  contmuance  of  the 
life  intorest.ll  Very  soon  after,  the  distinction  between  the  legal 
and  equitable  estate  was  fully  settled  on  the  principles,  and  in  the 
language  which  ever  since  have  been  applied  to  it.lT 

On  other  points.  Equity  remained  rather  in  a  rude  phght.  For 
example, — in  a  subsequent  case  which  came  before  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Waynflete,  the  plaintiff  having  given  a  bond  in  payment  of 
certain  debts  which  he  had  purchased,  filed  his  bill  to  be  relieved 
from  it,  on  the  ground  that  tliere  -was  no  consideration  for  the  bond, 
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as  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  to  recover  the  debts  in  his  own 
name.  This  case  being  adjourned  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
the  Judges,  instead  of  suggesting  that  an  action  might  be  brought 
for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  in  the  name  of  the  original  credi- 
tor, Jield,  that  the  bond  wus  without  consideration,  and  advised  a 
decree  that  it  should  be  cancelled,  which  the  Chancellor  pronounc- 
ed. An  action  was,  nevertheless,  brought  upon  the  bond  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  which  prevailed, — that  Court  holding  that  the 
only  power  the  Chancellor  had  of  enforcing  his  decrees,  was  by 
inflicting  imprisonment  on  the  contumacious  party,  who  might  still 
prosecute  his  legal  right  in  a  court  of  law,  notwithstanding  the 
determination  in  Chancery,  that  the  bond  was  unconscionable.* 
To  remedy  this  defect,  injunctions  were  speedily  introduced,  rais- 
ing a  warfare  between  the  tipo  sides  of  Westminster  HaJl,  which 
was  not  allayed  till  after  the  famous  battle  between  Lord  Coke 
and  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Bills  were  now 
filed  for  perjietuatJon  of  testimony,  the  examination  being  taken 
by  commissioners,  and  certified  into  Chancery.  Possession  was 
quieted  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and  its  jurisdiction  was 
greatly  extended  ibr  the  purpose  of  affording  rehef  against  fraud, 
deceit,  and  force. 


CHAPTEE-XXJIJ. 


Edward  IV.  having  been  proclaimed  King  on  the  5th  of  March, 
TM  1  14R1  1  ^^^^'  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^  same  month   George 

[iviAECH  o,  i-ioi.j  ]NjgYi]ig^  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  declared  Chan- 
cellor.t  He  had  been  an  active  leader  in  the  tumultuary  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  the  metropolis  during  the  late  crisis. 
Without  calling  a  parliament,  first  by  a  great  public  meeting  in 
St  John's  Fields,  and  then  by  an  assemblage  of  bishops,  peers, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  at  Baynard's  Castle,  he  had. con- 
trived to  give  a  semblance  of  national  consent  to  the  change  of 
dyuEisty. 

The  new  King,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Towton,  in  which 
36,000  Englishmen  were  computed  to  have  fallen,  but  which  firm- 
r\ov  1461 1  ^^'  established  his  tluone,  having  leisure  to  hold  a 
'^  '     parbamenf,  it  met  at  Westminster  in  November, 

•T.  B.  .36  IIcii.  G.  la. 

t  Kced.  ni  473.  A  difficulty  arose  about  having  h  Great  Seal  lo  deliver  to  him. 
At  (lie  commencemeni  of  a  new  i eisn,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  preceding  Soveieign 
is  osed  for  H  time,  but  that  of  Henrj  VI.  was  not  forthconiing,  and  he  had  been  de- 
clarecl  an  uaurpsr.  A  new  Great  Seal,  wiih  the  effigies  of  Edward  IV.,  was  speadi- 
Ij  manulaclurud,  though  in  a  rude  fashion. —  1  Hales  Pleas  of  ibe  Ctown,  177. 
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and  was  opened  in  a  notable  oration  by  Lord  Chancellor  Neville, 
who  took  for  his  theme  "  Bonas  facite  vias  ;"  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  he  exhorted  them  to  moke  provision  for  the  repair 
of  the  highways,  greatly  neglected  during  the  civil  war,  or  to  find 
out  ways  and  means  to  restore  the  dilapidated  finances  of  the 
country,  or  what  other  topics  he  dwelt  upon.  After  a  speaker  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Commons,  who  addressed  the  King,  com- 
mending him  for  his  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  against 
his  enemies, — the  Chancellor  read  a  long  declaration  of  the  King's 
title  to  the  crown, — to  which  was  added  a  recapitulation  of  the 
tyrannous  reign  of  Henry  IV,,  and  his  heinoiis  murdering  of  Eich- 
ard  II,* 

The  required  acts  of  attainder  and  restitution  being  passed 
against  Lancastrians  and  in  favour  of  Yorkists,  the  King,  accord- 
ing to  modem  fashion,  closed  the  session  with  a  gracious  speech, 
delivered  by  himself  from  the  throne.t  After  his  Majesty  had 
ended  his  speech,  the  record  tells  us  that  "the  Lord  Chancellor 
stood  up  and  declared,  that  since  the  whol-e  business  of  this  parl- 
iament was  not  yet  concluded,  and  the  approaching  festival  of 
Christmas  would  obstruct  it,  he  therefoie,  by  the  Kin^s  command, 
prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  6th  of  May  next  ensumg.  At  the 
same  time  he  told  them  of  certain  proclamations  which  the  King 
had  issued  against  badges,  liveries,  robhenes,  and  murders,  and 
which  "the  Bishops,  Lords  and  Commons  promised  to  obey."t 

Neiille  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  of  Chancellor  till  the  8th  of  June,  1467;  but  I  do  not 
find  any  transaction  of  much  consequence  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards engaged.  The  parliaments  called  were  chiefly  employed 
in  reforming  the  extravagant  fasliion  prevailing  among  the  people 
of  adorning  their  feet  by  wearing  pikes  to  the  shoes,  so  long  as  to 
encumber  them  in  their  walking,  unless  tied  up  to  the  knee  with 
chains  of  gold,  sOver,  or  silk,  Tliere  was  a  loud  outcry  against 
these  enormities,  and  this  appears  to  have  operated  as  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  now  enjoyed  a  long 
respite  from  parliamentary  attack.  Several  statutes  were  passed, 
regulating  the  length  of  pikes  of  shoes,  under  very  severe  penal- 
tics  ;  but  the  fame  of  reformers  is  genemlly  short-lived,  and  I  can- 
not aiiirm  tliat  the  Lord  Chancellor  gained  any  distinction  by 
bringing  forivard  or  supporting  these  measures. 

In  1463  the  pleasing  and  novel  task  was  assigned  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Neville",  of  announcing  to  the  Commons  that,  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  King  released  to  them 
parcel  of  the  grant  of  a  former  session. 

*  1  I'jiM,  Hist  419, 

t  A  liulo  spcdrnto  of  thslnngunge  urn]  style  mny  lie  interestinff,  "  Jnmes  Stran- 
waj  mill  jc  thst  he  comjn  fov  the  common  o(  this  my  loud,  for  the  true  lieilea 
nnd  [piiikT  consiJjralions  that  je  have  hiid  unlo  tlie  loronne  of  this  reiime,  [ho 
ivhieh  fiom  im  Imve  been  long  time  withholcje,"  -  I  I'arl,  Hist,  4l9, 

t  1  Pari.  His(.  4^2, 
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For  several  months  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  abroad, 
on  'au  embassy  to  remonstrate  against  the  countenance  given  to 
Lancastrians  at  foreign  courts;  and  during  his  absence  the  Great 
Seal  was  in  the  custody  of  Kiikham,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls* 

Oq  the  10th  of  April,  1464,  the  Chancellor  being  about  to  leave 
London  for  Newcastle  on  pul>lic  business,  the  Great  Seal  was 
again  intrusted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was  directed  hy 
writ  of  privy  seal  to  keep  it  till  the  14th  of  May,  and  on  that  day 
to  deliver  it  to  Hichard  Fryston  and  William  Morelond,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Chancellor.  They  accordingly  delivered  it  back  to 
the  Chancellor  at  York,  on  his  return  to  London. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  for  several  years,  till  the  quarrel 
f  M*aco  1464  1  °^  Edward  IV.  with  the  house  of  Neville,  arising 
■'  out  of  his  marriage  with  the  fiiir  widow,  the 
Lady  Ehzabeth  Grey,  while  the  Eort  of  Warwick,  by  his  autho- 
rity, was  employed  in  negotiating  an  alliance  between  him  and 
the  Lady  Bona  of  who,  regarding  the  Nevilles  as  her  mortal 
enemies,  was  eager  to  depress  them,  and  to  aggrandise  her  own 
kindred. 

In  consequence,  George  Neville  was  dismissed  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1467,  the  King  abruptly 
demanded  the  Great  Seal  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  John  de  Aud- 
Icy  to  carry  to  the  palace.  The  next  day  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Jester  of  the  Kolls,  without  any  Chancellor  over  him,  but  with  a 
declaration,  "  that  he  was  not  to  use  it  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  Earl  of  E.ssex.  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  John  Fagge,  and  Sir  John 
Scotte,  or  of  one  of  them;  and  alter  each  day's  sealing,  it  was  to 
be  put  into  a  bag,  which  was  to  be  sealed  with  those  who  were 
present  at  the  sealing,  and  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  was  every 
day,  before  night,  to  deliver  the  seal  so  enclosed  to  one  of  the 
persons  above  mentioned,  and  to  receive  it  again  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  be  used  in  the  manner  here  recited.* 

The  ruhng  party  had  not  determined  who  should  be  the  new 
ChanceUor  when  Neville  was  dismissed,  and  an  interval  of  ten 
days  elapsed  before  the  choice  was  made— employed  no  doubt  in 
intrigues  among  the  Queen's  friends,  from  whom  he  was  to  he 
IJuNE  20  1467  1  ^^^^^t^*^-  ^^  ^^^^'  <"•  th^  20th  of  June,  it  was  an- 
'  '  ''  nounced  that  Robert    Stillinbton,  Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells,  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  the  Great  Seal 
was  delivered  to  himf. 

But  before  entering  on  his  history,  we  must  take  a  final  leave 
of  Ex-chancellor  Neville.  He  now  harboured  the  deepest  resent- 
ment against  Edward,  and  entered  into  all  the  cabals  of  his  brother 
the  "  King-maker,"  who  was  secretly  leagued  with  Queen  Mar- 


*  Km.  01  J  Ed.  4. 

Uioi  CI  i  Kd,  4   m.13 

!.    Ir  had  not  been  unusual  to  impose  such  rostriptiong 

n  jiurjiinB  holdiiii;  cho  sen 

1   wkhiiut  hoini;  Chiim-ellor,  hm  the  Cliani'ellor  nlwaja 

(,  upon  his  responsibilily  to  ihe  King  and  to  Parliament, 
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garct  and  the  Lancastrians,  and  wislied  to  unmake  the  king  lie  had 

Both  brothers,  however,  attempted  to  conceal  their  wishes  and 
designs,  and  at  times  pretended  great  devotion  for  the  reigning 
Sovereign.  In  1469,  Edward,  in  a  progress  passing  through  York, 
was  invited  by  the  Archbishop,  his  Ex -chancellor,  to  a  great  feast 
at  the  arohi episcopal  palace.  He  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  as 
he  sat  at  table  he  jierceived  symptoms  which  suddenly  induced 
him  to  suspect  that  the  Archbishop's  retainers  intended  to  seize 
his  person,  or  to  murder  him.  He  abruptly  left  the  entertainment, 
called  for  liia  guards,  and  retreated. 

When  in  the  following  year  the  civil  war  was  openly  renewed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  one  of  the  most  sudden    ,  1470  1 

revolutions  in  history,  wns  complete  master  of  the    I   '     '  '' 

kingdom,  it  is  said  that  Edward  was  for  a  time  in  the  custody  of 
the  Archbishop,  who,  however,  used  him  with  great  respect,  not 
restraining  him  from  the  diversions  of  hunting  and  walking  abroad, 
by  which  means  Edward  made  his  escape,  and  soon  after  recover- 
ed his  crown.  Upon  the  counter-revolution,  the  .Arch-  ,  1471] 
bishop  was  surprised  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  '  "  '  ' 
sentto  the  Tower;  butonaccountof  hissacredcharacterwassoon 
after  set  at  liberty,  although  he  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  high 
treason,  by  imagining  the  King's  deafh,  and  levying  r  ^^-g  i 
war  against  him  in  his  realm.  Being  detected  in  '  '  *  ■' 
new  plots,  about  a  year  after  his  enlargement,  the  King  again 
caused  him  to  be  aiTested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  seized  his 
plate,  money,  and  furniture,  to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  and  sent  him 
over  to  Calais,  then  often  used  as  a  state  prison.  There  he  was 
kept  in  strict  confinement  till  the  year  1476,  when  on  the  score  of 
his  declining  health  he  was  liberated,  and  he  died  soon  after. 
During  the  seven  years  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  I  do  not  find  any 
charge  against  him  of  partiality  or  corruption ;  and  his  sudden 
changes  in  politics,  and  the  violence  with  which  he  acted  against 
his  opponents,  must  be  considered  rather  as  characteristic  of  tho 
age  in  which  he  lived,  than  bringing  any  great  reproach  upon  his 
personal  character. 

Bjabert  StilUngton,  his  successor,  had  the  rare  merit  of  being 
always  true  to  the  party  which  he  originally  espoused.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  but  he  gained  a  great  name 
at  Oxford,  where  with  much  applause  he  took  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  He  was  a  zealous  legitimist,  and  on  the  succession 
of  Edward  IV.  he  was  a  special  favourite  with  Lhat  Prince,  who 
successively  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Keeper  of  the  Pri^'y  Seal,  and  finally  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  held  tliis  office  for  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
months  when  Edward  was  ohUged  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and  the 
sceptre  was  again  put  into  the  feeble  hand  of  Henry  VI. 

He  had  been  appointed  during  a  session  of  parlia-  ,  ^  j^g^  , 
mcnt.     This  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  5th  of   ''    *         '' 
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July  when  it  was  stated,  that  havhig  in  the  presence  of  tile  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  tivst  answered  certain  petitions  from  the 
lower  House,  he  thanked  them  in  the  King's  name  for  the  Statute 
of  Resumption  which  they  had  passed,— told  them  that  the  King 
had  provided  for  Calais,  and  had  taken  care  for  Ireland  aiid 
Wales— and  assured  them  that  his  Majesty  desired  there  might 
he  a  due  execution  of  the  hiws  in  all  his  dominions.  Ai\er  which, 
in  the  King's  name,  he  prorogued  the  parUament.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  foUowing  session,  in  May,  1468,  Lord 
Chancellor  Stillington,  departing  from  the  custom  of  delivering  a 
anant  discourse  from  a  text  of  Scripture,  with  mfimte  divisions 
Jnd  subdivisions,— dehverod  a  very  eloquent  and  statesmanlike 
speech,  which  made  a  deep  impression,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
literal  supplies  which  were  voted.  After  some  ohservatioiis  m 
praise  of  the  government  of  England  by  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 

"  He  nut  them  in  mind  in  what  poor  estate  the  King  found  the 
crown-  despoiled  of  the  due  inheritance ;  wasted  in  its  treasures; 
the  laws  wrecked;  and  the  whole  by  the  usurpation  in  a  manner 
subverted.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Fiance:  the 
Duchies  of  Normandy,  Gkuicoigny,  and  Guieiine,the  ancient  patn- 
monv  of  the  crown  of  England,  loss  also ;  and  further  he  iound  it 
involved  in  a  war  with  Denmark,  Spain,  Scotland.  Brittany,  and 
other  parts,  and  even  with  their  old  enemy  of  France  'Then,  de- 
scenihng,  he  told  them  that  the  King  had  appeased  all  tumults 
witliin  the  realm,  and  planted  such  inward  peace  that  law  and  jus- 
tice might  be  extended.  That  the  King  had  made  peace  with 
ScoUand;  that  the  Lord  "Wonters  was  negotiatmg  a  league  with 
Spain  and  Denmai'k,  so  as  to  open  a  free  commerce  witli  those 
countries.  But  what  was  still  the  greatest,  he  had  alhed  htmself 
to  the  Diikes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  two  most  powerful  princes 
in  such  sort  as  they  had  given  the  King  the  strongest  nsstuance  of 
acting  vigorously  against  France  for  the  recovering  of  that  king- 
dom and  other  the  King's  patrimonies;  of  which,  since  they  made 
Kttle  doubt,  the  King  thought  flt  not  to  omit  such  an  opportunity, 
and  such  a  one  as  never  happened  before.  Arid  that  his  Majesty 
might  see  this  kingdom  as  glorious  as  any  of  his  predecessors  did, 
he  was  ready  to  adventure  his  own  person  in  so  just  a  cause. 
Lastly,  he  told  them  that  the  King  had  called  this  parliament  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  these  matters  and  to  desire  their 
advice  andassistance."t  ,       . 

The  announcement  of  a  French  war  was  a  cerMin  mode  of 
opening  the  purse-strings  of  tlie  nauon  a  large  subsidy  ol  two 
tenths  and  two  fifteenths  was  immediately  granted,  and  a  renewal 
of  the  glories  of  Ciessy,  Poictiers,  and  Aginoourt  was  confidently 


But  these  visions  were  soon  dispelled  hy  the  landuig  of  the 
*  1  Pari.  Hisl.  42G.  t  Ibid  427. 
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Earl  of  Warwick,  now  the  leader  of  the  Lancasfxians,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  rescuing  Henry  from  the  Tower,  where  he  him- 
self had  imprisoned  him,  and  replacing  him  on  the  throne  from 
which  he  had  pulled  him  down  as  an  usurper.  "  The  scene  which 
ensues,"  says  Hume,  "  resembles  more  the  fiction  of  a  poem  or 
romance  than  an  event  in  true  history."  It  may  be  compared  to 
nothmg  more  aptly  than  the  return  of  Napoleon  .=■ 
from  Elba.  In  eleven  days  from  Warwick's  land-  I^^pT'  ^^'O-J 
ing  at  Dartmouth,— without  fighting  a  battle,  Henry  was  again  set 
at  hbery  and  proclaimed  king,  and  Edward  was  flying  in  disguise 
to  find  a  refuge  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  StiUington  certainly  did  not  submit  to  the 
new  govornment;  but  I  cannot  find  whether  he    ,^ 
followed  Edward  into  exile,  or  where  he  re-     f<-''=TOBER,  U70.J 
sided  during  ■'  the  hundred  days."     Most  of  the  leading  Yorkists 

fled  to  the  Continent,  or  took  to  sanctuary,  like  the  Queen who 

shut  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  assailed  by  the  cries  of  the 
Lancastnans,  was  delivered  of  her  son,  afterwards  Edward  V.. 
murdered  by  his  inhuman  uncle.  StiUington  probably  relied  for 
safety  on  his  sacred  character,  and  retired  to  his  see. 

A  new  Chancellor  must  have  been  appointed,  as  a  parliament 
was  called  and  the  government  was  regularly  conducted  in  Hen- 
ry's name,  this  being  now  styled  ■'  the  49th  year  "  of  his  reign ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  any  one  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  Great  Seal  till  after  the  restoration  of  Edward  IV. 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  public  records  that  we  ought  to  rely  for  the 
events  of  those  limes,  and  as  soon  as  Edward  was  again  on  the 
throne,  the  records  of  al!  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place 
during  his  exile  were  vacated  and  destroyed.  "  There  is  no  part 
of  EngUsh  history  since  the  Conquest  so  uncertain,  so  little  au- 
thentic or  consistent,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Eoses; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  profound  darkness  falls  upon  us  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  already  known  in  Europe.  Ail  that  we  can  distinguish 
with  certainly  through  the  deep  cloud  which  covers  that  period, 
is  a  scene  of  horror  and  bloodshed,  savage  manners,  arbitrary 
executions,  and  treacherous,  dishonourable  conduct  in  all  parties."* 

Thus  we  shall  never  know  who  was  the  Chancellor  that  stated 
the  causes  for  calling,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.,  the  parliament 

which  met  at  Westminster  on  the   26th  of  November,   1470, 

when  Edward  IV.  was  declared  a  traitor  and  usurper  of  the 
Crown,  —  alt  his  lands  and  goods  were  confiscated,  —  all  the  stat- 
utes made  by  him  were  repeated,  —  all  his  principal  adherentB 
were  attainted,  —  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on.  the  ac- 
complished Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  though,  struck  with  the 
first  rays  of  true  science,  he  had  been  zealous  by  his  exhortation 
and  example  to  propagate  the  love  of  polite  learning  among  his 
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unpolished  coimtrymen,»  The  strong  probability  is,  that  George 
Neville  King -maker  Warwick's  brother,  at  this  time  had  the  Great 
Seal  restored  to  him,  and  took  the  oaths  as  ChanceDor  to  King 
Henry  VI.  ,  .     ,  ,      ■,  j  , 

But  Edward  soon  returned  to  recover  his  lost  authority,  and  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  the  battles  of  Bamet  and 
Tewkesbiuy  were  fought ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  fell ;  Edward  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  assassinated;  and  the  unhappy  Henry, 
"afterlife's  fitful  fever  slept  well,"— whether  reheved  from  his 
sufferings  by  the  pitying  hand  of  nature,  or  by  the  "  weeping 
sword  "  of  the  inhuman  Gloucester.  . 

When  King  Edward  had  gone  tlirough  the  ceremony  of  being 
re-crowned,  we  find  Stillington  in  possession  of  the  Seal  as  Chan- 
cellor There  is  no  entry  in  the  records  of  its  being  again  deh- 
vered  to  him,  and  he  was  probably  considered  as  holding  it  under 
his  original  appointment. 

A  parliament  was  soon  afterwards  called,  which  was  opened 
and  prorogued  by  a  speech  from  the  Chancellor,  but  at  which  no- 
thing memorable  occurred.  The  late  parliament  held  in  the  name 
of  Henry  VI.  was  not  then  even  recognised  so  far  as  that  its  acts 
were  repealed,  and  the  course  was  adopted  as  preferable  of  obli- 
terating all  rolls  recording  its  proceedings.  Had  things  so  remain- 
ed, it  would  have  been  difficult  for  lawyers  to  determine  whether 
a  statute  then  passed  is  now  law. 

I  find  nothing  more  related  respecting  Stillington  whde  he  con- 
tinued ChanceUor.  He  ceased  to  hold  the  office,  not  from  havii^ 
lost  the  favour  of  his  master,  but  from  having  fallen  into  lU  health, 
which  incapacitated  him  from  performing  its  duties.  Being  very 
unwell,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1472,  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  himself  afterwards  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  Seal  until  the  Chancellor  should 
become  convalesEent ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  1473,  being  still  un- 
able to  attend  to  business,  he  resigned  his  office.! 

Leisure  and  freedom  from  anxiety  soon  restored  his  healtli. 
He  would  not  again  resume  judicial  duties,  but  he  was  still  zeal- 
ous to  serve  his  royal  patron,  and  he  went  upon  an  embassy  to  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  to  persuade  that  prmce  to  give  up  the  Earl  of 
Kichmond,who  was  considered  heir  of  the  Lancastrian  family,  and 
was  afterwards  King  of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
StiUmgton  left  nothing  unessayed  to  accomplish  his  object,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  without  success. 

A  stain  has  been  cast  upon  his  memory  by  the  imputation  that 
he  was  privy  to  the  crimes  by  which  Richard  III.  mounted  the 
throne.  To  show  the  invalidity  of  his  brother's  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  Richard  asserted  that  Edward,  before 
espousing  her,  had  paid  court  to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  being  repulsed  by  the  virtue 
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of  that  lady,  he  was  obliged,  before  he  could  gratify  his  passion, 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  ivhich  wrts  celebrated  by  Stilling- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  bnt  the  Bishop  never  confiimed 
this  story,  and  although  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  usur- 
per at  his  coronation,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  assisted  in  bastard- 
ising the  issue  of  his  benefactor,  ninch  less  in  their  murder.* 

Henry  VII.  being  crowned  king,  Stillington  showed  his  never- 
dying  enmity  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  by  taking  up  the  cause 
of  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  heir  of  the  House  of  York. 
Being  detected  in  this  conspiracy,  the  King,  who  had  naturaJly  a 
partjculai  spite  against  him,  resolved  to  show  him  no  mercy.  The 
Ex-Chancellor  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  at  Oxford,  but  the 
University  agreed  that  he  should  be  delivered  tip  on  an  under- 
standing that  his  life  should  be  spared.  He  was  conducted  to 
Windsor,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  in  June,  1491. 

On  Stillington's  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal,  it  wa^  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  kept  i*  r  ^  j,  1473  i 
tiU  the  23rd  of  June,  on  which  day,  by  the  King's   L    ■    ■  ■  i 

command,  he  delivered  it  to  Henry  Bouechibr,  Earl  of  Essex. 
This  stout  Earl  was  Lord  Keeper  only  for  one  month,  but  as  he 
held  the  Great  Seal  during  all  Trinity  Term  in  his  own  nght  for 
all  purposes,  and  must  for  a  time,  though  short,  have  transacted 
the  business  belonging  to  the  office,  judicial  as  well  as  political,— 
according  to  the  plan  of  this  work  some  account  ought  to  be 
given  of  him. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Bourchicr,  and  so  descended 
from  the  Earl  of  Eu,  in  Normandy,  and  nearly  related  to  the  roy- 
al family. 

He  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and,  like  many  others,  he  had 
changed  sides  in  the  late  wars  as  suited  his  interest.  He  was 
now  high  in  the  confidence  of  Edward  IV.  and  at  mortal  enmity 
with  all  Lancastrians. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  his  performances  as  Lord 
Keeper,  but  he  must  have  found  his  seat  in  the  marble  chair  very 
uncomfortable,  for  without  any  difference  with  the  King,  he  re- 
signed it  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  was  then  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.     He  died  in  1483. 

On  his  resignation,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  Lawrence 
Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  the  title  of  .  j^j^y  27  1473  ] 
Chancellor.f  '■  >  ■  I 

*  See  Horace  Walpolo's  Doubfs.  Il  is  curious  lo  obserrs  that  the  precontract 
with  the  danglner  of  another  nobleman  waa  the  only  groand  for  contending  that 
tlie  issue  of  Edward's  marriaee  were  not  entitled  lo  inherit  the  ihrane,  and  thai  the 
continental  doctrine  of  rogal  messalliance  never  sprtiiig  up  in  England,  that  proud 
monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  baring  fonr  wi»ea  who  were  wilhont  royal  blood,  and  two 
ot  their  descendanta  succeeding  him.  England  differed  from  the  Continent  in  a 
more  important  particular,  to  which  her  greatncaa  may  be  chieflj  traced  —  the  ab- 
sence among  us  of  cosies  —  or  the  cnstom  by  which  the  yonngar  sons  of  a  peer 
were  commoners,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant  might  rise  to  the  higheat  rank  of  nobility' 
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He  had  risen  by  ment  from  obacimty.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bndge,  where  he  gained  high  distinction  for  his  proiiciency  in  ht- 
erature,  law,  and  divinity,  while  still  a  young  man  he  was  elect- 
ed head  of  his  house  and  Chancellor  of  that  University.  In  1457 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham,  whUe  Henry  VI.  was  nominal- 
ly King,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Yorkists,  to  whom  he  con- 
tinued steadily  attached.  It  seems  strange  to  ns  that  an  individu- 
al, who  for  sLxteen  years  had  been  occupied  in  superintending  a 
remote  diocese,  should  in  his  old  age  be  selected  to  fill  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  now  become  one  of  great  inportance  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  hut  there  were,  no  donbt,  political  rea- 
sons for  the  appointment,  and  tlie  interests  of  the  suitors  were  not 
much  regarded.  It  is  possible  diat  the  Bishop  might  have  been 
thought  capable  of  silencing  a  noisy  opponent  in  parliament,  or  that 
he  was  of  that  moderate,  decent  unalarming  character,  which 
so  often  leads  to  promotion. 

His  appointment  turned  out  a  great  failure.  He  was  equally 
melficient  m  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  parliament.  Except 
that  he  did  not  take  bribes,  he  had  every  bad  quality  of  a  iudge 
and  heavy  complaints  arose  from  his  vacillation  and  delays' 
While  he  presided  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
never  ventured  to  open  his  mouth,  unless  in  the  formal  addresses 
which  he  delivered  by  the  King's  command  attlie  commencement 
and  close  of  the  session,  and  these  were  so  bad  as  to  cause  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1474,  he  summoned 
the  Commons  to  the  Upper  House,  and  told  them  "  that  they  were 
then  assembled  to  consult  which  way  the  King  might  proceed  in 
the  wars;  but  because  his  Majesty  had  yet  heard  nothing  from 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  relating  to  that  aifeir,  whereon 
much  depended,  it  was  the  King's  command  that  this  parliament 
ahould  be  prorogued  to  the  9th  of  May  ensuing."* 

When  the  two  Houses  again  met,  his  incompetency  became 
more  glaring,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  the  requisite  skill 
by  eloquence  or  management,  to  carry  the  mea.sures  of^the  Court! 
or  to  obtain  the  supplies.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  To  console  him,  he  was  soon  after  translat- 
ed from  Durham  to  York.  He  died  after  having  quietly  presided 
over  this  province  between  three  and  four  years,  during  which 
time,  abandoning  polities,  he  exclusively  confined  himself  to  his 
spiritual  duties. t 

There  is  no  record  of  the  deUvery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Roth- 
17514  D*l  ^''*^"' ^*i^  distinguised  successor;  but  we  know  from 
the  Pnvy  Seal  Bills  extant,  that  he  was  Chancellor 
in  the  end  of  February,  1475.*  Although  he  held  the  Great  Seal 
only  for  a  short  time  on  this  occasion,  it  was  afterwards  restored 
to  him,  and  he  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  troubles  which 
ensued  on  the  death  of  Edward  IV. 
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He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  own  merits.  His  famUy  name  was 
Scot,  luullustrated  in  England  at  that  time,  and  instead  of  it  he 
assumed  the  name  of  the  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
m  which  he  was  bom  *  He  studied  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  one  of  the  earlicBt  fellows  on  this  royal  foundation  which 
has  since  produced  so  many  distinguished  men.t  He  was  after- 
wards Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Chancellor  of  this  Univer- 
sity. For  his  learning  and  piety  he  was  at  an  early  age  selected 
to  be  chaplain  to  Vere,  thirteenth  Eari  of  Oxford,  and  he  was  then 
taken  into  the  service  of  Edward  IV.  Being  a  steady  Yorkist,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1467,  and  translated  to  Lincoln 
in  1471.  To  finish  the  notice  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  I  may 
mention  here  that,  in  1480,  he  became  Aichbishop  of  York,  Eind 
that  he  received  a-  red  hat  from  the  Pope  with  the  title  of  Cardinal 
St.«  C1CIL1.S.} 

Soon  after  his  elevarion  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  he  was  call- 
ed to  open  a  session  of  parliament  after  a  prorogation,  and  by 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  French  war  he  contrived  to  obtain 
supplies  of  unexampled  amount.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  passed  a  great  number  of  bills  of  attain-  , 
derand  restitution,  withaviewto  the  permanent  de-  '*■  ^'  '^'*'°-\ 
pression  of  the  Lancastrians.  On  the  14th  of  March,  by  the  King's 
command,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  three  estates,  and  dissolved 
the  parhament,  which  had  lasted  near  two  years  and  a  half.* 
Since  the  beginning  of  parliaments  no  one  had  enjoyed  an  exis- 
tence nearly  so  long.  Formerly  there  was  a  new  parhament  every 
session  and  the  session  did  not  last  many  days.  But  as  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  increased,  it  was  found  of  great  impor- 
tance to  have  a  majority  attached  to  the  ruling  faction,  and  disposed 
ot  grantliberal  supplies.  When  such  a  House  was  elected  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  part  with  it,  and  prorogations  were  gradually 
substituted  for  dissolutions ;  but  the  keeping  of  the  same  parlia- 
ment in  existence  above  a  year  was  considered  a  great  innovation, 
Atcommon  law,  however,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  was  the  only 
limit  to  the  duration  of  parliaments,  — which  accounts  for  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  II.  having  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  there 
being  sometimes  no  dissolution  of  the  Irish  parliament  during  a 
long  reign. 

Tiie  history  of  Croyland  points  it  out  as  something  very  remark- 

*  Wp  are  not  to  suppose  from  Ibis  that  he  was  ashainei  of  his  deacent.  Edward 
I.,  lo  innoduce  sarnitmeg,  sdll  rare,  and  to  give  Tarietr  to  them,  had  directed  that 
;>eople  niigEit  take  as  a  name  the  place  of  their  biitii.  Gvenfprincesofthe  blood  were 
called  ny  the  |>Uce  of  rheir  birth,  hs"  Harry  of  Monmontb,"  "  John  of  Gaunt."  "  Tho- 
mas of  ^'\'  laiock,"  Sf.  Priffsts  lieini;  mmtui  sacala,  very  fceqnently  relinquished 
their  "ai  .ily  i.icieij  o-i  their  ordiimtion. 

t  Three  Chancellors,  —  Rolhetam,  Goodrich,  and  Canaden,  and  many  most  emi- 
noi..  k-vyeiv,,  —  m  Chief  .Justice  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Chief  Jastica  Sir  Vicary 
Gihh?  ».Tr.  Justice  Piittereon,  Mr.  Justice  Dampier,  and  his  son,  the  present  Judge 
of  the  Stannary  Court 

J  Fi',"  ler's  Wortiiios,  314.     Godwin  Willis,  42.    Wood's  Ath.  i.  U7. 
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able,  that  during  this  parliament  of  Edward  IV.  no  less  than  three 
several  Lord  Chancellors  presided.  "  The,  first,"  adds  that  author- 
ity," was  Robert  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath,  who  did  nothing  but 
by  the  advice  of  his  disciple,  John  Aicock,  Bishop  of  "Worcester ; 
the  next  was  Lawrence  Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  tired  him- 
self vrith  doing  jnst  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  third  was  Thomas 
Eotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  did  all,  and  brought  every  thing 
to  a  happy  conclusion." 

Although  Kotheram  had  given  such  satisfaction  as  Chancellor, 
— on  the  27th  of  April,  1476,  John  Alcock,  who  had  been  form- 
erly keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  StiUington,  was  sworn  in 
Chancellor,  and  held  the  office  till  the  28th  of  September  follow- 
ing, ■when  Eotheram  was  reinstated  in  it.*  We  have  no  certain 
information  respecting  the  cause  of  thisdisconttnuance.orhow  he 
employed  himself  in  the  interval ;  but  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  he  accompanied  the  King  in  his  inglorious  expedition  to  claim 
the  crown  of  France,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Pecqiiigni,  and 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  Didte  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XL 
were  chiefly  intrusted  to  him. 

He  continued  Chancellor  and  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  reign.  Edward,  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  indulging  in  indolence,  unless  excited  by  some  great  peril, 
when  he  could  display  signal  energy  as  well  as  courage, — threw 
upon  his  minister  all  the  common  cares  of  government. 

A  pailiament  met  at  Westminster  in  January,  1477,  when  Lord 
[  ii-77  1    Chancellor  Eotheram,  in  the  presence  of  the   King, 

[A.  D.  14; /.J  LQj^g  and  Commons,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  de- 
clared the  cause  of  the  summons  from  this  text,  ■'  Dominus  regit 
me  et  nihil  mihi  dcerit;"  upon  which  he  largely  treated  of  the 
obedience  which  subjects  owe  to  their  Prince,  and  show^ed,  by 
many  examples  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  what  griev- 
ous plagues  hadhappened  to  the  rebellious  and  disobedient,  partic- 
ularly that  saying  of  St,  Paul,  JSbn  sine  causa  Rrx  g/adium  portat. 
He  added,  that  "the  Majesty  of  the  King  was  upheld  by  the 
hand  and  counsel  of  God,  by  which  he  was  aS.vanced  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors."t 

Lord  Chancellor  Kotheram  now  found  it  convenient  to  pass  an 
act  repealing  all  the  statutes,  and  nullifying  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  paihament  which  sat  during  the  100  days,  "  alleged  to  have 
been  held  in  the  49th  year  of  Hen.  VI.,  but  which,"  it  was  said, 
"  was  truly  the  9th  of  Ed.  IV."  He  then  obtained  great  popular- 
ity by  an  act  showing  the  dislike  to  Irishmen,  which  still  lingers 
in  England,  and  which,  with  little  mitigation,  was  long  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, — "  to  oblige  all  Irishmen 
bom,  or  coming  of  Msh  parents,  who  reside  in  England,  either  to 
repair  to  and  remain  in  Ireland,  or  else  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  sum 
there  rated  for  the  defence  of  the  same."     We  fear  this  was  not 
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meant  as  an  absentee  tax  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  but  was,  in 
reality,  an  oppressive  levy  on  obnoxious  aliens,  such  as  was  im- 
posed on  the  Jews  till  they  were  finally  banished  from  the  realm. 

Now  began  the  fatal  dissensions  in  the  royal  family  w}iich  led 
to    the   destruction  of  the   House  of  York,  and     r,  ,,„, 

the  extinction  of  the  name  of  Plontagenet.  1-''>-N"agy,  H77. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Chancellor  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  heal  the  dispute  between  the  King  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  When  the  trial  for  treason  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  presided  as  Lord  Stew- 
ard, and  the  King  appearing  personally  as  accuser,  the  field  was 
left  to  the  two  brothers ;  "  no  one  charging  Clarence  but  the  King, 
and  no  one  answering  the  King  but  Clarence."*  ,-p,  i.-,Qn 
According  to  the    universal  usage,  the  Bill  of  At-   '  l*i;».j 

tainder  passed  both  Houses  unanimously  ;  but  the  Chancellor,  as 
a  churchman,  could  not  vote  in  this  affair  of  blood.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  it  was  at  the  merciful  suggestion  of  "  the  Keeper  of  his 
conscience,"  that  the  King  was  so  far  softened  as  to  give  his  bro- 
ther the  choice  of  the  mode  of  dying,  and  consented  to  his  being 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  his  favourite  malmsey. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1482,  the  Chancellor  opened  Edward's 
last  parliament  with  a  speech  from  the  text,  Doniinits  iUttrinnatio 
mea  et  salus  mea  ;  but  we  are  not  told  on  what  topics  he  enlarged ; 
and  nothing  was  brought  forward  during  the  session  except  a  code 
or  consolidation  of  the  laws  touching  "  excess  of  apparel,"  with 
a  new  enactment,  "  that  none  under  ilie  degree  of  a  Lord  shall 
wear  any  mantle,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  length  that  a  man  stand- 
ing upright,  il  lui  voilera  la  queued  ; — so  that,  instead  of  appearing 
in  flowing  robes,  and  with  a  long  train,  the  privilege  of  the  nobili- 
ty now  was  to  show  the  contour  of  their  person  to  the  multitude. 

In  "  Cotton's  Abridgement"  is  to  be  found  a  list  of  the  peers 
summoned   to  attend   another  parliament  at  West-    .  .-„  , 

minster  in  the  beginning  of  the  follo^ving  year ;  but  '■^'  °'  ^^''•'■J 
there  are  no  proceedings  of  such  a  parliament  on  record,  and,  if 
summoned,  it  was  probably  prevented  from  meeting  by  the  last 
sickness  and  death  of  the  King,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1483,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  Year  Books  and  Abridgements 
various  cases  decided  by  the  Chancellors  of  Edward  IV.,  sho^ving 
that  their  eqiutable  jurisdiction  still  required  much  to  be  improved 
and  strengthened.  Lord  ChanceUor  Rotheram  was  considered 
the  greatest  equity  lawyer  of  the  age.  While  he  held  the  Great 
Seal,  a  bill  was  filed  by  a  person  who  had  entered  into  a  t^atute 
merchant  (that  is,  had  acknowledged  before  the  mayor  of  a  to'wn 
that  he  owed  a  sum  of  money),  who  had  paid  the  debt  without 
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taking  a  written  discharge,  and  who  was  afterwards  sued  at  law 
for  the  amount.  The  question  was,  whether  he  should  have  re- 
lief? The  Chancellor,  having  great  doubt,  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Cluimber, — where,  after 
much  argument,  ho  pronounced  tliat  a  statute  merchant,  being 
matter  of  record,  no  relief  could  be  given,  though  it  would  have 
been  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  bond.  And  he  decreed  accord- 
ingly.* 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  proceeded  warily,  and 
that  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  common-law  Judges ;  for  they  appear 
to  have  formed  a  combination  against  him.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  last  case  was  decided,  he  had  granted  an  injunction 
after  verdict  in  a  case  depending  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  had  been  fraudulently  obtained. 
Hussey,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  probably  presided  at  the 
trial,  was  very  indignant,  and  asked  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
"  if  they  would  pray  judgment  according  to  the  verdict  T'  and  they 
declared  their  dread  of  infringing  the  injunction.  One  of  the 
puisne  Judges  argued,  that  "  though  the  party  himself  against  whom 
the  injunction  was  directed  might  be  bound  by  it,  his  counsel  or 
attorney  might  pray  judgment  with  safety."  But  this  distinction 
being  over-ruled,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  "  they  had  taUced 
over  the  matter  among  themselves,  and  they  saw  no  mischief  that 
could  ensue  to  the  party  if  he  prayed  judgment,  for  the  pecuniary 
penalty  mentioned  in  the  injimction  was  not  leviable  by  law,  so 
that  there  remained  nothing  but  imprisonment ;"  and  as  to  that  he 
said,  "  If  the  Chancellor  commits  any  one  to  the  Fleet,  apply  to 
us  for  a  habeas  corpus,  and  upon  the  return  to  it  we  will  discharge 
the  prisoner,  and  we  will  do  all  to  assist  you."  To  avoid  the  im- 
pending collision,  another  puisne  Judge  said  "  he  would  go  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  ask  him  to  dissolve  the  injunction  ;"  but  they  all 
stoutly  declared  that  "  if  the  injunction  were  continued,  they 
would  nothingtheless  give  judgment  and  award  execution," — 
taking  much  credit  to  themselves  for  their  moderation  in  refus- 
ing damages  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  proceeding  in  Chan- 
cery.! 

Yet  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  may 
be  considered  as  making  its  greatest  advance  in  this  reign.  The 
point  was  now  settled,  that  there  being  a  feoffment  to  uses,  the 
cestui  que  use,  or  person  beneficiaDy  entitled,  could  maintain  no 
action  at  law,  the  Judges  saying  tW  he  had  neither  jus  in  re  nor 
jus  ad  rem,  and  that  their  forms  coul^  not  be  moiUded  so  as  to  af- 
ford him  any  effectual  relief,  either  as  to  the  land  or  the  prolits. 
The  Cliancellora,  thi.'reforc,  with  general  applause,  dcilaied  liiat 
they  would  proceed  by  subptena  against  the  feoffee  to  compel  hijn 
to  perform  a  duty  which  in  conscience  was  binding  upon  lura,  and 
gradually  extended  the  remedy  against  his  heir  and  against  hia 

*  Y,  B.  22  Ei  i.  6.  *  T.  B.  22  Ed.  4.  ST. 
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alienee  with  notice  of  the  trust,  although  they  held,  as  their  suc- 
cessors have  done,  that  the  purchaser  of  the  legal  estate  for  valu- 
able consideration  without  notice  might  retain  the  land  for  his  own 
benefit*.  They  therefore  now  freely  made  decrees  requiring  the 
trustees  to  convey  according  to  the  directions  of  the  person  bene- 
ficially interested ;  and  the  most  important  branch  of  the  equita- 
ble jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over  tmsCs  was  firmly  and  irrevocably 
established. 

A  written  statement  of  the  supposed  grievance  being  required 
to  be  filed  before  the  issuing  of  the  subpmna,  with  security  to  jtay 
damages  and  costs, — ^bills  now  acquhed  form,  and  the  distinction 
arose  between  the  procee.Hng  by  bill  and  by  petition.  The  same 
regularity  was  observed  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  suit. 
Whereas  formerly  the  defendant  was  generally  examined  viva  voce 
when  he  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  subpana,  the  practice  now 
was  to  put  in  a  written  answer,  commencing  with  a  protestation 
against  the  truth  or  sufficiency  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  bill, 
stating  the  facts  relied  upon  by  the  defendant,  and  concluding  with 
a  prayer  that  he  may  be  dismissed,  with  his  costs. 

There  were  likewise,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  facts, 
special  replications  and  rejoinders,  which  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  which  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
more  modern  practice  of  amending  the  bill  and  answer.  Pleas 
and  demuners  now  appear.  Although  the  pleadings  were  in  Eng- 
lish, the  decrees  on  the  bill  continued  to  be  in  Latin  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  Bills  to  perpetuate  testimony,  to  set  out 
metes  and  boands,  and  for  injunctions  against  proceedings  at  law, 
and  to  stay  waste,  became  frequentj 

The  common-law  Judges  at  this  time  were  very  bold  men,  hav- 
ing of  their  own  authority  repealed  the  statute  De  Dobis,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  authorised  the  perpetual  entail 
of  land, — by  deciding,  in  Taltarum's  case.f  that  the  entail  might 
be  barred  through  a  fictitious  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  called  a  ■'  Common  Recovery; — the  estate  being  adjitdged 
to  a  sham  claimant, — a  sham  equivalent  being  given  to  those  who 
ought  to  succeed  to  it, — and  the  tenant  in  tail  being  enabled  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleaspd,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  donor.  One 
of  these  judges  wiis  Littleton,  the  aiithor  of  the  Treatise  on  Te- 
nures, a  work  of  higher  authority  than  any  other  in  the  law  of 
England.  Fortescue  is  the  only  individual  in  the  list  of  Chancel- 
lors who  wrote  in  this  reign,  and  his  Dialogue  "  De  Laudibus" 
was  not  published  till  long  afler.ll 

*  Sec  Bi'o.  Feoff,  al.  Uses.  pi.  45.     Ssuniiors  on  Uses,  p.  20. 

t  Tliey  were  now  sometimn.s  cspressert  to  be  "  liabita  delihtTatione  cum  jnslicia- 
riis  el  nl'ia  ili"  dicii  Domini  Hegis  coneilio  perili?  ad  hoc  evocalis  et  ibidem  tunc 
pnesentihus." 

X  See  CHiendar,  and  Heports  of  Record  Conimissionera,  Temp.  Ed.  4. 

I,  12  Ed.  4. 

II  The  general  principlea  on  wlikh  the  fquitj  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  fxcrrised  in  the  tirae  of  Edward  IV.,  may  be  favourably  judged  from  the 
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Ill  the  old  "  Abridgements  of  the  I^aw  "  there  are  various  de- 
cisions of  Edward  IV.'s  Chancellors  referred  to  under  the  heads 
"  Conscience,"  "  Siibpcena,"  and  "  Injunctions," — the  only  prior 
ones  being  a  few  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  but  they  show  equity 
to  have  been  slill  in  the  rudest  state,  without  systematic  rules  or 
principles. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Before  Edward  IV.  was  laid  in  his  grave,  disputes  began  between 
o  i^ii-ii  ^^^  Queen's  family  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
[APRIL  J,  UbJ.j  her  brother-in-law,  who  from  the  first  claimed  the 
office  of  Protector,  and  soon  resolved  at  aU  hazards  to  seize  the 
crown.  Lord  Chancellor  Rotheram  sided  with  the  Queen,  and 
when  with  her  daughters  and  her  younger  son  she  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  where  on 
a  former  distress  during  the  short  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  she  had 
been  delivered  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  interfered  in  his  sacred 
character  of  Archbishop  to  prevent  her  and  the  objects  of  her  af- 
fection from  being  forcibly  laid  hold  of  by  Richard,  who  contended 
that  the  ecclesiastical  privilege  of  sanctuary  did  not  apply  to  them, 
as  it  was  originally  intended  only  to  give  protection  to  unhappy 
men  persecuted  for  their  debts  or  crimes.  A,  messenger  came  from 
Richard  to  Rotheram,  to  assure  him  "  that  there  was  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger to  the  Queen,  the  young  King,  or  the  royal  issue,  and  that  all 
should  be  well , "  to  which  he  replied, — "  Be  it  as  well  as  it  will,  I 
assure  him  it  will  never  be  as  well  as  we  have  seen  it'-'  Being  at 
a  toss  how  to  dispose  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  no  longer  had  a 
right  to  use,  he  went  to  the  Queen  and  unadvisedly  delivered  it  up 

initroctiooB  lo  KirkohRm  when  made  Master  of  ihc  Rolls.  "  Tlio  King  wtlleil  find 
eommanded  there  and  tlianne,  that  oJl  manere  matars,  to  be  examjned  and  discuss- 
ed in  the  Court  of  Chaoncery,  should  be  directed  and  delermyned  accordjog  to 
eqnite  and  coo^cience,  and  to  the  old  eo'Jrs  and  landable  cnatame  of  the  same 
Conrt,  eo  that  if  in  any  such  maters  any  difficaltie  or  qaestion  of  lawe  happen  to 
^ae,  that  he  hsrain  take  ih'  advis  and  difflouliie  ot  counsel  of  sunto  of  the  Kynge'i 
jDstioes  i  BO  Ihat  right  and  Justice  maj  be  duely  ministered  to  every  man."!  'fhia 
docainent,  which  must  have  been  framed  under  the  directions  of  Lord  Chancolior 
Neville,  ahowa  that  there  was  llien  a  great  ansioly  lo  keep  equity  in  subjection  to 
the  eommon  law ;  that  it  was  usnat  to  call  in  the  assiatancc  of  the  commou-Uw 
Judges  when  any  point  of  difficultj  arose  in  ihe  Court  of  Chancery ,  and  tiiat  this 
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to  her,  who  certainly  could  have  no  right  to  receive  it ; — ^bnt  re- 
jienting  his  mistake,  he  soon  sent  for  it  back,  and  it  was  restored 
to  him, 

Rotherani  has  escaped  aU  siispicion  of  being  knowingly  impli- 
cated in  the  criminal  projects  of  Richard;  but  he  was  unfortunate- 
ly made  the  instrnment  of  materially  aiding  them.  The  Queen 
still  resisted  ail  the  importnnitics  and  threats  nsed  to  get  posses- 
sion from  her  of  the  infant  Duke  of  York,  observing  "  that,  by 
living  in  sanctuary,  he  was  not  only  secure  himself,  but  gave  se- 
curity to  his  brother,  the  King,  whose  life  no  one  would  dare  to  aim 
at,  while  his  successor  and  avenger  remained  in  safety." 

Richard,  with  his  usual  art  and  deceit,  applied  himself  to  Roth- 
eram  and  another  Ex -chancellor.  Archbishop  Eourchier,  and  con- 
trived to  persuade  them  that  his  intentions  were  fair,  and  that  his 
only  object  in  obtainingthe  release  of  the  young  Prince  was,  that 
he  might  keep  the  King,  his  brother,  company,  and  walk  at  his 
coronation.  These  holy  men  at  last  prevailed  with  the  Queen  to 
give  a  most  reluctant  assent.  Taking  the  child  by  the  hand,  and 
addressing  Rotheram,  she  said : — "  My  Lord  irchbishop,  here  he 
is ;  for  my  own  part  I  can  never  dehver  him  ;  but  if  you  will 
needs  have  him,  take  him :  I  will  require  him  at  yonr  hands," 
She  was  here  struck  with  a  kind  of  presage  of  his  future  fate ;  she 
tenderly  embraced  him,  she  bedewed  him  with  her  tears,  and 
bade  him  an  eternal  adieu, 

Rotheram  appears  soon  after  to  have  surrendered  the  Great  Seal 
into  the  hands  of  the  Protector.  There  is  no  record  of  the  trans- 
fer or  delivery  of  it  during  the  reign  of  Edward  V,  But  we  know 
that  while  the  young  King  still  lived  and  his  name  was  used  as 
sovereign,  John  Russell  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  must 
have  sworn  fidelity  to  that  Sovereign.  Sir  Thomas  More,  after 
giving  an  account  of  Richard  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of 
Protector,  says  ; — "  At  which  counsayle  also  tlie  Archebischoppe 
of  York,  Chauncellore  of  Euglande,  whiche  had  delivered  uppe 
the  Greate  Seale  to  the  Queene,  was  therefore  greatly  reproved, 
and  the  Seale  taken  from  hyme,  and  delivered  to  Doetour  Russell, 
Eysohoppe  of  Lincolne,"*  Moreover,  there  is  an  original  letter 
extant  in  the  Tower  of  Iiondon,  addressed  in  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward V.  to  "  John  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  our  Chancellor,"  and  dated 
"  the  seconde  daie  of  Juyn,  in  the  furste  yere  of  om-e  reigne." 
And  Spelmant  says,  though  without  citing  his  authority, — "Hie 
mortuo  rege  Edwardo  IV,  sigiUum  tradidit  (Thomas  Rotheram) 
Reginaj  IVtotri,  de  qua  receptum  lo.  Russell  datur,  vivente  adhuc 
Ed'wardo  V," 

But  before  entering  on  the  life  of  the  new  Chancellor,  we  must 
conclude  om  account  of  the  two  Archbishops,  who  for  the  rest  of 
their  days  confined  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical functions.     Bourchier  performed   the  marriage .  ceremony 

*  Sir  T.  More'fl  Hist.  Ric.  8,  p.  46,  t  Glos,  11. 
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between  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  by  which  the  red 
and  white  roses  were  united ;  but  his  great  glory  is,  iliat  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  persons  by  whose  means  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  enligh- 
tened patron  of  reviving  learning.  He  died  at  his  palace  of  Knowle 
near  Sevenoaks,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1480,  and  was  buried  at 
Canterbury,  where  his  tomb  still  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  near  the  high  altar. 

Rotheram  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  struggles  which 
ensued,  but  he  was  so  strongly  suspected  by  Eichard  III.  that  he 
was  detained  in  prison  till  near  the  end  of  this  reign,  when  the 
Lady  Anne  had  been  made  away  with.  He  was  then  liberated 
on  account  of  his  great  influence  over  the  Qneen  Dowager,  that 
he  might  persuade  her  to  agree  to  a  marriage  between  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  and  the  murderer  of  her  sons  —  which  woidd  have 
taken  place  if  Richmond  had  been  reptilsed.  After  the  battle  of 
Boswortli,  the  Ex-chancellor  quietly  submitted  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  he  was  looked  upon  with  no  favour  by  Henry  VII.,  who 
to  the  last  retained  his  Lancastrian  prejudicies,  and  was  desirous 
to  depress  all  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  York.  He  died  of 
the  plague,  at  Cawood,  in  the  year  1300,  aged  76,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  cathedral*  He  wua  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  showed  his  affection  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  by 
building  a  college  there,  with  three  schools  for  grammar,  writing, 
and  music 

The  Protector  was  wading  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  when 
he  appointed  John  Russell  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  to  the  young 
King  whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction.  Yet  this  Prelate, 
though  he  did  not  altogether  escape  suspicion,  appears  to  have  been 
unstained  by  the  crimes  of  his  patron;  and  he  is  celebrated  by 
most  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  period  for  uncommon  learning, 
piety,  and  wisdom.  He  was  probably  selected  by  Richard  as  a 
man  who,  from  his  milddisposition,wouldnot  be  dangerous  to  him, 
and  whose  character  mieht  bring  some  credit  to  his  cause. 

I  do  not  find  any  distinct  account  of  this  John  Russell's  paren- 
tage. He  was  most  likely  of  the  Bedford  family,  who,  having 
held  a  respectable  but  not  brilhant  position  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Conquest,  were  now  rising  into  eminence. t  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Winchester,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.J  Hav- 
ing studied  some  years  at  tlie  school  recently  established  by  Wil- 

*  In  173S  his  vault  wna  opened,  anj  a  head  of  good  sculpture  in  wood  was  fjund, 
aupposiMi  to  («  a  resBmulaiii-c  ol"  hiin. —  Will.  York.  156.  180. 

t  John  Itussbll,  H  lineal  uni^Cilor  of  tlie  prcsenl  Duke,  was  Spe^iker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  ihc  sccoiiU  pariiiimem  of  ilonry  VI.,  whioh  met  in  143S.  Wiffcn, 
in  hi»'*Hi9  orjof  llio  House  of  Knssell,"  does  nol  mention  the  Chani-ellor,  —  per. 
haps  from  a  Bhyncis  to  acliuuvledge  liim  on  aceount  of  his  conneclinn  with  Richard 
111.,  and  the  aospicion  under  which  he  aujustly  laboured  of  having  betra/ed  two 
sovereigns  ro  wham  he  had  sworn  allegiance. 

t  Wood,  Hist,  et  Ant.  Oxon.  413. 
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Ham  of  Wickham  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  was  removed  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  made  particular  proacieiicy  in  the 
canon  law,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  this  faculty.  In  1449 
hew^as  elected  a  fellow  of  New  College,  and  residing  there  he 
still  increased  his  academical  reputation.*  He  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury,  and  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  —  when  he 
removed  to  Court,  and  was  much  noticed  by  Edward  IV.  In  1476 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kochester,  and  in  M80  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  man  of  very  blank  man- 
ners, and  as  he  rose  in  the  world,  made  himself  still  very  accept- 
able to  those  above  him,  and  popular  with  all  ranks.  He  was  left 
by  Edward  IV.  one  of  his  executors,  and  his  appointment  as 
Oliancellor  to  the  infant  Soveieign  was  generally  approved  of 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  new  Chancellor  employed  him- 
self in  the  short  interval  during  which  the  government  was  allow- 
ed to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Edward  V. ;  but  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of  open  violence  which 
ensued,  and  no  serious  charge  of  treachery  was  urged  against 
him  when  the  Lancastrians  triumphed,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
tliat  the  usurpation  was  planned  and  efiectcd  without  his  privity, 
though,  like  most  others  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
recognise  the  usuri)er.  We  must  remember  that  the  revolution 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  Richard  was  the  right  heir;  —  that 
the  two  young  Princes,  though  set  aside,  slill  sui-vived  when  he 
gave  in  his  adhesion ;  —  and  that  there  is  great  reason  to  think 
that  Edward  actually  walked  at  the  coronation  of  his  cruel  uncle.t 

Two  days  after  the  ridiculous  farce  acted  at  Guildhall,  under  the 
management  of  Buckingham,  which  Shak-  ,^  oh  idB'ii 
speare  has  made  so  famihar  to  us,  John  Rus-  l-'""^  ■^°'  I'fOJl 
sell  had  the  Great  Seal  again  delivered  to  him,  as  Chancellor  to 
Eicliard  III,  and  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  new  King.  The  cer- 
emony took  j>lace  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in  Thames  Street,  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  where  the  usurper  first  kept 
his  Court.  The  record  tells  us,  "  that  the  Chancellor  having  there 
received  the  Great  Seal  from  the  King,  carried  it  to  his  inn  called 
the  Old  Temple,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  that  on 
the  20th  of  June  foDowing  he  sat  here,  assisted  by  Morion  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  three  Masters  in  Chancery."  J  We  have 
no  further  account  of  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions. 

Richard  was  soon  obliged  to  take  the  field  that  he  might  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  then  confined  to  his  bed  in  London  by  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness.  When  Kichard  reached  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  he  sent  to  the  Chancellor  the  following  letter,  the  original 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Tower : — 


t  So   liir   ILiiiicB  Wnlpole,  I  think,  anccceda,  altliongh  he  fails  egrcgiously  in 
making  liiciiiiril  botb  handsome  and  virluous. 
]  KoL  CI.  I  Ric.  3.  □.  100. 
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"  By  the  King. 

"  Eight  Eeverend  Fadre  in  God,  and  right  trusty  and  well-bc- 
lovcd,  We  grfite  you  well,  and  with  otir  hertiest  wyse  Ihai-k  you 
for  the  inanyfold  Presentes  that  your  servants  in  yonr  hehalve 
have  presented  onto  us  at  this  oure  being  here  :  which  we  assure 
you  we  toke  and  excepted  ■with  good  herte  :  and  so  we  liave  cause. 
And  whereas  we,  by  God des  grace,  intend  briefly  to  avaunce  ns 
towards  our  rebel  and  traitor,  the  Due  of  Bnckinghain,  to  resist 
and  withstand  bis  malicious  purtiose,  as  lately  by  onre  other  let- 
ters Wc  certifyed  you  onremynde  more  at  large  :  For  which  cause 
it  hehoveth  us  to  have  onr  Crete  Sele  here,  We  being  cnfourmed 
that  for  such  infirmities  and  diseases  as  ye  susteyne  ne  may  in 
yonr  per- on  to  your  ease  conveniently  come  unto  us  with  the 
same:  Wherefore  we  wil,  and  natheless  charge  you  that  forth- 
with upon  the  sight  of  thies,  ye  saufiy  do  the  same  oure  Grcte 
Sele  to  be  sent  nnto  us ;  and  such  of  the  office  of  our  Chanucery 
as  by  your  wisedome  shall  bethought  necessary,  receiving  these 
oure  letters  for  your  sufficient  discharge  in  that  hehalve.  Gcven 
undre  oure  signet,  at  our  cite  of  Lincolne  the  xii.  day  of  Octo- 
bre." 

Tho  letter,  so  far,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  secretary,  Thim 
follows  ;,his  most  curious  postscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Eich- 
ard  himself: — 

"We  woide  most  gladly  ye  came  yonr  selfT,  yf  that  yon  may,  and 
yf  ye  may  not,  we  pray  you  not  to  fayie,  but  to  acconijilyshe  in  nl 
dillygome  our  sayde  commaundmentc,  to  send  our  Seale  ijHonli- 
nem'upon  the  syght  hereof  as  we  truste  you  with  such  as  yo 
trust  J  and  the  officers  partcyuing  to  attende  with  hyt ;  praying 
you  to  iiKcertoyn  us  of  your  iSews  ther.  Here,  loved  he  God,  is 
al  wf.'l  and  trcwly  determyned,  and  for  to  resiste  the  n.alysc  of 
him  that  had  best  cause  to  be  trew,  the  Dnc  of  Eokyngam,  the 
most  uatrew  creature  ly^'ynge.  Whom,  with  God's  grace,  we 
shall  not  be  long  til  that  we  wyll  he  in  tiiat  iiaities  and  suhdcw 
his  nialys.  Wee  assure  you  there  was  never  falsre  traitor  piu-- 
vayde  for,  as  this  Benerr  GlouceUre  shall  shew  you."* 

The  Great  Seat  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  King,  who  retained 
it  in  his  own  custody  till  the  26)h  of  Kovemher,  when  having  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  London,  he  restored  it  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Russelht 

There  had  as  yet  been  no  parhament  since  the  death  of  Edward 
r  l^Rt  1  ^^■'  ^'^^  **i^^  was  now  summoned  by  w^rits  under, 

[A.  n.  lis*.  J  the  Great  Sea!.  The  two  Houses  met  in  Jaruaiy 
1484,  and  the  King  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor aJdresHed  them,  and  as  soon  as  a  Speaker  was  chosen,  propos- 
ed a  hill,  whereby  it  was  declared,  pronounced,  decreed,  conlirm- 
ed,  and  established,  that  our  Lord  Eichard  111.  is  the  true  and  un- 

*  Sco  Sennet,  i.  G32.  □.  t  Bot,  CI.  1  Ric.  3.  n.  101. 
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doubted  Kift<;  of  lliis  realm,  as  well  by  right  of  consanguinity  and 
heritage,  as  by  lawful  election  and  coronation." 

Tlie  issue  of  Edward  IV.  being  bastardised,  and  the  Eaii  of 
Richmond  and  all  the  Lancastrian  leaders  attainted,  the  parlia- 
ment, at  the  suggestion  of  the  government,  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  reform  tbe  law  and  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the 
coiintiy.  This  policy,  prompted  by  the  King's  consciousness  of 
his  had  title  to  the  crown  and  his  desire  to  obtain  ]>opiilarity,  was 
warmly  promoted  by  the  Chancellor. 

From  the  destruction  and  obliteration  of  records  which  follow- 
ed upon  the  change  of  dynasty,  we  have  very  imperfect  details  of 
the  jirocecdings  of  parliament ;  but  looking  to  the  resiUt  of  its  de- 
liberations a.s  exhibited  in  the  Statute  Book,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  it  the  most  meritorious  national  council  for  |>ro- 
tectinij  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  putting  down  abuses  in 
the  adTuinistration  of  justice  which  had  sat  since  the  time  of  Ed- 

I  will  fondly  believe,  though  I  can  produce  no  direct  evidence 
to  prove  the  fact,  that  to  "  John  Eossbll"  the  nation  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  Act  entitled — "  The  Subjects  of  this  Realm  not  to  be 
charged  with  Benevolence,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  down 
tlie  practice  introduced  in  some  late  reigns  of  levying  taxes  under 
tiie  name  of  "  Benevolence,"  witliout  the  authority  of  parliament 
The  language  employed  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that  great 
statesman  bearing  the  same  name,  who  in  our  own  time  framed 
and  introduced  Bills  "  to  abolish  the  Test  Act,"  and  "  to  reform 
the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament :" 

"  Remembering  how  the  Commons,  by  new  and  unlawful  inno- 
vations against  the  taws  of  this  realm,  have  been  put  to  great 
thraldom  and  exactions,  and  in  especial  by  a  new  imposition  call- 
ed Bencwlence,  be  it  ordained  that  the  Commonalty  of  this  realtu 
from  henceforth  in  no  wise  be  charged  therewith,  and  that  such 
exactions  aforetime  taken  shall  be  for  no  example  to  make  the 
like  hereafter,  but  shaD  be  damned  and  annulled  for  ever."* 

When  the  session  of  parliament  -was  over,  the  Chancellor  was 
employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Scotland.  At  rgpj,_  1^404  i 
Noltingham  he  met  commissioners  from  the  Scot-     '■  '' 

tish  King,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  to  consolidate  the  amity  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Anne  de  la  Pole,  the  niece  of  King 
iliohard  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  declared  to  be  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown,  shouli  be  married  to  the  eldest  son  of 
James  III.  The  parties  were  then  infants,  and  this  marriage  did 
not  take  place  ;  but  afterwards  another  English  Princess,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  did  become  the  bride  of  James  IV„ 
and  was  the  means  of  lujitiug  the  whole  island  vmder  one  sove- 
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The  Chancellor  M^as  next  employed  in  a  negotiation  of  a  more 
difficnlt  and  delicate  nature,  Jane  Shore,  celebrated  for  her  beau- 
ty, her  frailties,  and  her  amiable  qualities, — after  the  death  of  her 
lover,  Edward  IV.,  having  tried  to  support  the  title  of  his  children 
to  the  throne,  and  having  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Has- 
tings-r-on  the  fall  of  that  nobleman,  Richard  was  resolved  to  be 
revenged  of  her,  and,  complaining  that  she  had  conspired  against 
him,  caused  her  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  for 
adultery  and  witchcraft, — her  husband,  the  goldsmith  of  Lombard 
Street,  being  induced  to  join  in  the  prosecution  and  to  sue  for  a 
divorce.  She  had  been  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  penance,  and 
imprisoned  in  Ludgate.  While  there  she  was  considered  a  state 
prisoner,  and,  according  to  a  custom  which  was  acted  upoa  in 
many  succeeding  reigns,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  sent 
to  interrogate  her,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  res- 
pecting the  movements  of  the  Lancastiiana,  with  whom  she  was 
now  suspected  to  be  in  correspondence.  It  so  happened  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lynom,  the  Solicitor  General,  after  two  or  three  private 
interviews,  was  so  smitten  with  her  "  pretty  foot,  cherry  lip,  bonny 
eye,  and  passing  pleasing  tongue,"  that  he  actually  offered  her 

for  the  Kynge  of  Eoglund,  John,  Bjshop  of  Lincoln,  Cliaunccllor  of  England," 
&c.  — Chro.  p.  398. 

We  have  have  n  stili  more  ruriona  stntemeiit  reapeoiing  it  in  Lesly's  lEstarg  of 
Scotlani/,  Inioiy  ptililiahed  by  the  l!ana(yne  Cluh  ;  — "  Ther  mea  no  peace  kepii  on 
ibfl  bourdon ris  of  Scorlani]  snd  Ingland;  but  divers  inenrsionis  nnd  raiclos  wer 
made  on  oihcr  syde,  wiih  Kreyc  spoiles  and  prayea  of  guidia  brotht  funh  of  Inj-lan  J 
all  the  nixt  irlniBr,  sua,  tbat  Ihair  w*3  greit  appoirmico  of  weir  lo  unstio  hi'twii 
thnma.  Innoccnlitis  Oi'laviiis,  Iban  Pope,  haring  thairof,  aend  anc  legat  tallit  JaraoB 
Bischop  of  Imnia,  to  bailh  the  Kinge-i  for  ane  trcaly  of  peace  to  be  niadu  amanjris 
thame:  at  nnhilk  tyme  Kings  RithardiConEiderin^  bis  awln  nnquiec  state  nriibin 
his  renlmc,  be  eivill  sedicione  attempted  agania  him  be  hii  nobles,  thoucht  it  was 
the  noiraet  w.iy  lo  oppeoee  (he  aanie  l>e  contracting  of  peaco  vith  tlie  King  of 
Scotland  his  njeraEt  nychtbonr  ;  and  thairfnir  be  iiersnationa  of  the  Fame  Icgat, 
Commissinnai'is  were  nppointit,  wha  met  ai  Nnttinghame,  ibe  sevint  of  S.3ptember ; 
Qnaha  were  for  Scoiland  Coline  Erie  of  Argyle,  Lord  Campbell  and  Lome,  the 
Lord  Ch:mcM<llnr  of  Scotbind,  &e. :  Por  Ingland  vrer  appointil  Johne  Bishop  of 
Lincolne,  Clinncellar  of  Ingland,  &e,  Thir  CommisBioncris  did  sex  tymia  mcit, 
and  cfler  luni;  dvhaittin(;<  demFuidin^;,  and  denying,  in  the  end  of  Scplenibcr  th;iy 
fully  condudit,  and  maid  a  determiaacionc,  Ic  tlis  quhilkis  there  vraa  ane  pocfytte 
amitye  and  inviolalile  ]Kaee  ronlraetit  hotwix  the  rcalmcs  of  Scotland  nnd  Ingland 
for  mree  Teirls,  to  hegine  at  the  sone  ryainge,  the  29  dav  of  Sepicmher,  1464,  and  to 
indnre  to' the  E^ono  setting  the  S9  September,  U??,"  &c.  — Lea  Hiat.  p.  SS.  — In 
Rymer  we  find  the  vfarrant  addressed  to  [jjrd  Chancellor  Rus-cH  for  a  safe  conduct 
under  Oreai  Seal  to  the  Seoltiih  ambiissadom:  — "  Men>orandDm  qaod  vicesimo 
noBO  Die  Novembris  anno  Rpgni  Regis  RieardL  Tertli  primo  isla  Billa  libcriaa  fuit 
Domino  Caneellario  Anglios  apud  Wostmonasieriura  exeqnenda : 

"  Hex  nniversis  et  singulis  Admirallis  ssluiom.  Seiaris,"  &c.  The  aafo  condnct 
was  to  be  order  condiiion  rbat  iho  ninbassndors  should  artempi  nothing  to  tbo 
prqudiee  of  the  King  of  England,  and  contained  a  declaration ''quod  ipso  sic  at- 
temptans  pro  eo  juxta  ejus  denierita  pniiialnr.''  —  Ryra  F.  xii.  207.  The  full 
powers  to  the  Srottiah  ambassadors  are  also  given,  and  show  that  the  head  of  my 
dan  was  then  Chancellor  of  Scoilnnd :  "  Confisi  ad  plenum  de  fiilelitate  prarfonlia 
legalilale,  scienlin,  et  probilale  nobiira  et  polenlis  Domini  Colini  Comilis  de  Ergile, 
Bomini  Campbell  et  Lome,  Caiiccllarii  nostri,"  &c.  —  Rym.  T.  xxii,  234. 
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his  hand,  Richard  hearing  of  this  extraordiniuy  courtship,  and 
thinking  it  indecent  that  his  Solicitor  General  should  marry  a  wo- 
man wiiose  immodesty  had  been  made  so  notorions,  wrote  the  I'ol- 
lowing  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
oil'  the  match,  yet  (good  naturcdly,  so  as  to  furnish  an  argument 
for  Horace  Walpotc  to  prove  that  the  supposed  bloody  tyrant  was 
a  very  worthy  fellow)— with  the  intention  that,  if  Mr.  Solicitor 
was  incurable,  he  might  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  Mrs.  Shore 
Lady  Lynoni  with  as  httle  discredit  as  possible : 
"By  the  King. 

"  Right  reverend  fadre  in  God,  &c.  Signifying  unto  yon,  that 
it  is  shewed  nnto  us,  that  our  servaunt  and  solhcitor,  Thomas 
Lynom,  merveiUously  hUnded  and  abused  with  the  late  (wife)  of 
William  Shore,  now  Uving  in  Ludgate  by  our  commandment, 
hath  made  contract  of  matrmony  with  hir  (as  it  is  said)  and  in- 
tendith,  lo  our  full  gvato  mervcUe,  to  proceed  to  th'  effect  of  the 
same.  We  for  many  causes  wold  be  sory  that  hee  soo  shiilde  be 
disposed.  Piay  you  tJierefore  to  send  for  liim,  and  in  that  ye 
goodly  may,  exhorte  and  stirre  hym  to  the  contrarye.  And  if  ye 
linde  him  utterly  set  for  to  marye  hur,  and  noon  otherwise  will  be 
adneriised,  then  if  it  stand  with  the  law  of  the  churche*  We  be 
content  (the  tyme  of  marriage  deferred  to  our  comyng  next  t© 
London)  that  upon  suiScient  suretie  founde  of  hure  good  abering, 
ye  doo  send  for  hure  Keeper  and  discliarge  him  of  our  said  com- 
mandment by  warrant  of  these,  committing  hur  to  the  rule  and 
guiding  of  hure  fadre  or  any  othre  by  your  discretion  in  the  mene 
season.     Geven,  &c. 

"  To  the  right  reverend  fadre  in  God  &c.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
our  Chauncellour."t 

The  particulai^s  of  the  conference  between  the  two  legal  digni- 
taries are  no  wliere  mentioned ;  but  the  Chancellor  must  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  imprudence 
of  a  match  which  the  world  would  censure,  and  which  might  hurt 
his  advancement ;  for  we  know  that  the  unfortunate  lady  never 
was  married  again,  and  that  she  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
still  bearing  the  name  of  Jane  Shore.J 

John  Eussell  continued  Chancellor  till  the  29th  of  July,  1-185, 
having  the  Great  Seal  always  in  his  own  custody,  .  aab-^i 
except  from  the  I9thof  October  to  the  26th  of  No-  ^■*"  "'  -^^""-l 
vember,  1483,  on  the  occasion  I  have  referred  to. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  good   Bishop's 

«  The  doubt  wiis  whelhcr,  notwithstanding  the  divorce,  a  second  valid  mariiage 
tould  be  euiiiraelcd. 

t  liar).  MS.  433.  fol.  340.  b.  Walpole'a  Hist.  Doubts,  IIS.,  wlien  there  is  b 
iri'Oiig  rtfureDce  lo  the  Eins'^  letter,  whU'li  I  Iinrc  (.oriectetl  utter  exnniinin}.'  the  MS. 

%  ShQ  wnb  Bueii  hy  Sir  lnoiuas  More,  poor,  ilecrepid,  and  shrivelled,  iviiliout  tbe 
lenM  traces  ol'  that  beutitv  wl]iL'Ii  oiiec  commanded  Ihc'ndniiratiori  of  a  King  si:<I  all 
Li^  coMit.     The  ptory  of  lier  dvliig  of  hnnger  in  n,  ditch,  supposed,  afier  her    u 
culled  S/.cJ;-i:ditch,  is  a  fable. 

29* 
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dismissal  from  the  office  of  Chancellor.  There  was  no  party  cri- 
sis or  change  of  measures  at  the  time,  and  there  was  no  rival  for 
the  office  who  was  to  be  preferred  to  him.  It  is  possible  that 
Kichard,  marching  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Eichmond,  acted  as  he 
had  done  in  his  expedition  against  Buckingham,  and  desired  to 
take  the  Great  Scat  into  the  tield  with  him,  intending  to  restore  it 
to  the  former  keeper  of  his  conscience  when  he  returned  victori- 
ous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  supposed  that  Richard 
suspected  the  Chancellor  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Eichmond,  and  that  he  meditated  a  dreadful  revenge  upon 
him  when  he  had  vanquished  his  enemy. 

Ex-chancellor  Russell  retired  to  his  palace  at  Buckden,  where 
he  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  He  mixed  no  more  in  politics,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  care  of  his  diocese  and  superintending  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

He  is  celebrated  as  the  first  perpetual  Chancellor  of  that  learn- 
ed body.  Hitherto  the  office  had  been  held  only  for  a  year,  and 
frequently  by  some  resident  member  of  no  very  high  rank.  In 
1483  when  Russell  was  appointed  Chgncellor  of  England, —  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  annual  elections,  and 
the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  "University  for  life. 

Tired  of  the  dignity,  he  resigned  it  in  1487  ;  but  great  confu- 
sion being  likely  to  arise  from  this  step,  "  the  Academicians  earn- 
estly desired  him  to  take  upon  him  the  office  again,  which  he 
promising,  they  proceeded  to  election."*  A  keen  contest  took 
place,  Peter  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  being  put  up 
against  him ;  but  he  was  re-elected,  and  held  the  office  till  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord.  Chancellor  Cardinal 
Morton.  In  1488  he  published  certain  "  Aul\ry  Statutes  for  the 
Goverment  of  the  Univeraity,"  which  were  supposed  to  have 
made  it  a  model  for  all  universities. 

He  died  January  30,  1494,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  at 
the  upper  end  on  the  south  side,  in  a  chapel  where  he  had  founded 
a  chantry,  under  an  altar  tomb,  ^vith  this  inscription:  — 

'■  Qui  sum  qu^e  iiihi  Sora  fuirat  rarrabo,  Johannes 
Russel  satn  dictas  servans  nonien  gonitoris. 
XIrhs  Ventana  pant,  studium  fait  Osonienae : 
DocKirem  jnris,  ms  Sariaburia  donaC 
ArcWdiacono  i  l^alnm  miuit  in  orbem 
ftex,  et  privfttnm  mandat  dcferre  SigiUnm; 
Cancellarii  Regni  tunc  deniqne  functus 
Officio,  copii  dissoWi,  vivere  Christo. 
Eccla5iHsque  duas  susccpi  Pontificiiles 
Roffa  Sacrum  prima,  Liacolnia  condit  in  anum 
Anno  railleno  ;  C,  qnater  quaier  atqiic  viccno 
Bis  seplom  jnnctis  vitalia  Lumioa  ciaudo."t 
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But  the  most  valuable  memorial  to  liis  fame  is  the  character  given 
of  him  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  —  "A  wyse  mane  &  a  good,  &  of 
miic-h  experyence,  &  one  of  the  best  learned  menne  undoubtedly 
that  Englande  hadde  in  hys  time."* 

He  left  behind  him  considerable  reputation  as  an  author,  his  two 
greatest  works  being  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,"  and  a 
treatise  "  De  Potestate  summi  Pontiticis  et  Imperatoris."  Had 
they  been  written  a  few  years  later  ■we  should  have  been  able  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them  ;  but  they  never  were  printed,  and  they 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  en- 
coitrager  of  reviving  leamingt,  but  he  is  more  loudly  extolled  for 
his  "  re-edification  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Buckden."J 

No  other  Chancellor  was  appointed  by  Richard  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  reign.  The  invasion  of  the  Earl  of  Eichmond 
was  now  impending.  Tlie  discontented  were  flocking  to  him,  as 
a  deliverer,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  the  people,  tliat  the  man  stained  with  so  many 
crimes  ought  not  longer  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  throne 
whicn  he  Jiad  usurped.  Tlio  Great  Seal  was  given  hy  Eichard 
into  the  temporary  keeping  of  Thomas  Ban-owe,  Master  of  the 
EoUs^,  for  the  despatcli  of  necessary  business,  and  it  probably  re- 
mained with  him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  reign,  although  some 
accounts  represent  that  Richard  carried  it  ■with  him  -when  he 
marched  against  Richmond,  and  had  it  in  his  tent  at  Bosw^orth 
Field, — in  which  ease  it  must  at  once  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor,  and,  next  to  the  crown  worn  by  Richard  in  the  fight, 
have  been  his  earlist  emblem  of  i-oyalty.ll 

We  do  not  find  any  equity  decisions  in  these  two  short  reigns, 
although,  amidst  arms,  the  laws  seem  to  have  been  regularly  ad- 
ministered; and  there  have  been  handed  down  to  us  Reports  in 
tlie  Year  Books,  beginning  "  De  Termiuo  Trinitatis  Anno  primo 
Eilwardi  Quinti."  Lord  Chancellor  Russell  appears  to  have  been 
perplexed  by  the  cases  which  came  before  him  respecting  uses  ; 
and,  to  obviate  tlio  necessity  for  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  it  was  enacted 

*  Life  of  Ric.  3.  p.  .529.  ' 

I  On  n  m:iniisfripi  of  Mnihciv  Paris  iEojbI  MSS.  14.  C.  vii.)  now  in  ilie  British 
Museum,  tlicru  is  aa  insaiplion  in  Lutin.  iliitci]  Jane  I,  1JB8,  in  tlic  iiandwriling 
and  it'i[1i  llio  si^nBturo  of  ■Mii  Russelt,  Bisliop  of  Lincoln,  in  which  whopocvcr 
shall  olilitcrfttc  or  rlGstm;  the  Uisliop's  memoranilum  n!epcc;ling  tlio  onnership  of 
tlio  Tolnme  is  solemnly  dei'lnred  lo  be  nccnrseil.  —  VViirioii'ii  DissertuHan  on  Inlro- 
diiclioB  of  Learninji  in  Eniilaiid,p.  II).  It  appuHTB  from,  an  insiTipiion  in  tlio 
author's  own  htintl,  to  have  been  a  presentation  eupy  from  biui&clf,  proliably  to  some 
ehorch  or  moniistcry.  —  Sktlthesof  the  liifory  of  LiUratare  and  Ltarniny  In  K»g- 
(qhJ,  vol.  ii.  168.    Knight's  11  V%  Fo/ame,  Nn.XVlII. 

}  God.  de  Prtos.  Line.  Althongh  Lord  ChniiccUor  Kusscll  has  considerable  his- 
torical interest,  ho  ia  not  meniioncd  by  modem  liislorinns,  jinrt  jnnnj  of  my  well-in- 
formed readers  amy  never  have  heard  of  his  cxiBttrca.  1  lousi^ler  him  one  of  the 
"  Cantellarian  mummies"  1  have  &a^  up  itiid  exhibited  to  (he  public. 

§  Hot.  CI.  3  Rie.  3  n.  1.     Rym.  F.  xu.  372. 

II  SeoNicliols'  J4t.  Anec.  vi.  47.  \\Blpole's  Hist.  D.>u')la.  Anijq.  Fish.  Roches- 
ler.     Hani.  Ml-S.  No.  2o7Ji.     Biifk'a  Life  of  Iticlmrd  lit.  in  Kcnnet,  vol,  i. 
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that  the  person  entitled  to  direct  the  trustee  to  convey  should  him- 
self be  entitled  to  execute  a  conveyance  to  carry  the  estate* ;  but 
this  new  expedient  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  uses  only  pro- 
duced the  additional  confusion  which  must  necessarily  follow  when 
two  persons  have  an  equal  legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  same  land, 
and  tho  deduction  of  title,  by  tracing  the  legal  estate,  on  which  the 
security  of  teniu-c  in  England  depends,  became  impossible. 


CAPTEE   XXV. 

LI.OF.S    AND    LO 

r.D    KEEPEUS    FUOM     TUE 

aC(;es 

SION    OF    U 

I.     TILL      THE 

APrOINTMEST     OP     AUCni 

iiSHOP 

WAKHAM 

KEEPER. 

Kino  Hcniy  VII,  returaing  from  Bosworth  Field,  ajipointed  for 
r  ,rir  1    liis  fli^st  Cbancellor  John  Alcock,  now  Bishop  of  Wor- 

[A.  D.  .  O.J  gggj-gj-^j.  ^Ijo  foj.  J^  fg^y.  months,  while  Bishop  of  Roch- 
cster,+  had  filled  the  office  under  Edward  IV.,  and  an  account  of 
whom  I  have  reserved  for  this  place.  He  was  born  at  Beverley, 
in  the  county  of  York,  of  no  distinguished  family,  and  raised  liim- 
self  entirely  by  liis  own  merits.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  great  distinction,  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  patronised  by  Lord  Chancellor  Stil- 
lingtou, — was  extremely  useful  to  him, — and,  as  his  deputy,  per- 
formed most  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Great  Seal.  In  1471, 
as  a  reward  for  bis  services,  he  ■was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  He  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself 
equally  with  Lord  Chancellor  Rotheram,  through  whose  interest 
he  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  intrusted,  for  a  short  time, 
with  the  Great  Seal,  under  the  title  of  Chaiicellor. 

Now  was  the  trhunph  of  his  .powers  of  insinuation  and  versa- 
tility ;  having  been  brought  forward  and  employed  by  the  House 
of  York,  and  never  having  had  any  open  rupture  with  Richard,  he 
at  once  gained  the  confidence  of  Henry,  who  hardly  ever  favoured 
any  one  wlio  had  not  fought  with  the  Lancastriajia  in  the  field,  or 
had  been  engaged  in  plots  to  promote  their  ascendancy. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  day  of  the  dehvery  of  the  Seal  to 
him :  but  in  the  Parliament  Roll  of  the   1st  of  Hemy  VH.  it  is 

*  1  Ric.  3.  c.  1.  It  is  mmarknHle  that  lliJB  is  the  first  etatiilc  in  tho  English  lan- 
gnngo,  Iho  sliiiiilcs  hitherto  liaviiig  b«;ii  nil  in  Latin  or  lYcnch,  and  it  wus  taken  as 
B  precpiHait,  ior  all  sltiiutPS  alf.rwnrJs  are  in  English.  It  is  curioos  (iiat  in  this 
reign,  iiliicli  we  rciiarJ  iviih  to  niuih  horror,  laivs  were  given  to  5 ho  jjeople  of  Eng- 
laiirf,  for  the  first  time  Rini  o  the  Contjueat,  in  tlioir  own  Inngnago,  iind  nen  of  pur. 
liament  wuru  lor  llic  fii>t  time  jirinud.  —  MucijherBon's  Annals  of  Commerf,  i. 
~- ■  Bjiptrr  tliat  ihcy  were  siill  entered  on  the  parUamont  roll  in 
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Stated,  that  "  on  the  7tli  of  November,  in  tho  first  ycnr  of  tho 
King's  rejgn,  the  ileverRnd  Lord  and  Father  in  God  John  AInoek, 
Bishop  oi"  Worcester,  Cancellakiu9  Magnus  Anglic;,  declared 
the  cause  of  suininoniiig  parliament." 

Great  rchance  ranst  have  been  placed  on  his  learning  and  espe- 
riencQ  for  settling  the  delicate  points  which  were  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. One  of  these  was  the  effect  of  the  attainder,  by  a  parlia- 
ment of  Eichard,  of  a  great  number  of  the  temporal  Peers  now 
summoned.  Could  they,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Loids?  The  Chancellor  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  who  held  that  they  ought  not  to  ait  till 
their  attainder  had  been  reveised, — thereby  recognising  the  princi- 
ple that  "  any  statute  passed  by  a  parliament  under  a  King  de  fac- 
to is  ever  after  to  be  taken  for  law  till  repealed."  But  a  more 
puzzling  question  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  the  attainder  of  Henry 
himself,  as  Earl  of  Richmond ;  for  how  conld  tliis  be  reversed 
without  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  giving  the  royal  assent  ? 
and  could  the  royal  assent  be  given  till  the  outlawry  was  reversed? 
The  Chancellor  again  consulted  the  Judges,  and  they  cut  the  knot 
by  unanimously  resolving,  "  that  the  descent  of  the  Crown  of  it- 
self takes  away  all  defects,  and  stops  in  blood  by  reason  of  at- 
tainder,"* which  has  ever  since  been  received  as  a  maxim  of  con- 
stitutional law;  and  no  doubt  was  relied  upon  by  tlie  Jacobites, 
who  attempted  to  restore  the  Princes  of  tlic  House  of  Stuart,  at- 
tainted under  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I. 

The  Cliancellor  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  wary  master  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  met  such  difficullies,  ,,, 
and  he  was  translated  to  the  rich  see  of  Ely  as  a  ^^°'^-  ^'  ^'^^'^i 
reward  for  his  services  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
intention  to  employ  him  after  the  new  government  was  fairly  start- 
ed ;  and  the  King  reserved  his  real  confidence  for  John  Moeton, 
who  had  been  in  exile  with  him,  who  had  been  attainted  for  ad- 
hering to  him,  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  his  elevation,  and 
whom  he  resolved  to  make  his  chief  adviser  for  the  rest  of  bis 
reign.  The  exact  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  to  him  is 
nnknown,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Close  Roll ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  in  August,  ljy7,  and  was  certainly  before  No- 
vember in  that  year,  when  there  were  bills  addressed  to  him  as 
Cliancellor,  which  are  still  extant.* 

Bishop  Alcock,  the  Ex-chancellor,  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
new  diocese  till  the  1st  of  October,  l-6«e;  when,  according  to  a 
quaint  authority  I  have  consulted,  "  he  waa  hanslated  from  this  to 
aoothev  life."  He  hod  in  his  latter  days  a  great  character  for  piety, 
abstinonce,  and  other  religious  mortifications.  He  built  a  chapel 
at  Eevcrlcy,  founded  a  chantry  to  pray  for  the  souJs  of  his  parents, 
and  turnctl  St.  Rudegiinda's  old  nunnery  at  Cambridge,  founded 
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by  Mnkfolin    Ktii^  of  Scots   into   the   flourishing  fnnTirla.lion  of  Je- 
siis-s  College 

In  the  two  hrst  reigiib  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  the  Great  Seal 
may  be  coasulereil  m  its  greatest  splendour :  for  the  Chancellor 
W'ls  getieraUy  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  by  his  advice 
the  L^rd  Tre<iaurer  and  the  other  high  officers  of  state,  were  ap- 
pointed. Henry  whose  dirling  object  was  to  depress  the  power- 
ful barons  liitherto  so  formidable  to  his  predecessors,  was  deter- 
mined to  rule  by  men  more  dependent  on  him  than  the  nobility, 
who  enjoyed,  by  hereditary  right,  possessions  and  jurisdictions 
dangerous  to  royal  antliority.  The  new  Chancellor  was,  in  all  re- 
spei^ts,  siieh  a  man  as  the  King  wished  for  his  minister. 

John  Mobton  was  born  in  the  yeaj  1410,  at  Bere,  in  Corsetshire, 
of  a  pi'ivato  gentleman's  family.  He  received  his  earliest  educa- 
tion at  the  Abbey  of  Cerne,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Baliol  College,  O.ifford,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law  and  took  with  great  distinction  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  He  then  went  to  London,  at  all  times  the  best  field  for 
talents  and  energy  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons In  the  Court  of  Arches  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  Courts, 
there  wras  then  much  business  producing  both  fame  and  profit ; 
and  su  cess  at  the  cimI  law  bat  frequently  led  to  promotion  both 
in  church  and  state  Morton  was  soon  the  decided  leader;  and 
he  To^e  to  such  distinction  by  liis  leaimng  and  eloquence,  that  he 
gained  the  goo  1  opinion  of  Ciidmal  Bourchier  Aiolibishop  of  Can- 
terbiny  who  recommended  him  to  Hcmy  VI  He  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council  by  tl  at  Sovereign  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and  had  the  val  alio  1  ving  of  Blokcsworth  bestowed 
apon  him 

In  the  struggles  wl  rh  onsied  1  etween  the  rival  families,  he 
adhered  with  the  moft  in'sl  ake  i  fi  leUty  and  unbounded  zeal  to 
the  Lancastrian  cause  —  1 11  Edward  IV.  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  —  when  he  tho  ght  t  not  nconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
a  good  citizen  to  submit  to  tlie  ruling  powers,  without  renouncing 
his  former  attachments.  He  petitioned  for  pardon  at  the  same 
time  as  Fortescne.  Edward  ^vas  so  much  struck  with  his  lionour- 
able  conduct,  that  without  requiring  from  liim  any  unbecoming 
concessions,  he  continued  him  a  Privy  Councillor,  appointed  him 
Mister  of  the  E,olls  *,  conferred  upon  him  great  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment crowned  with  the  Bishopric  of  Ely,  —  and,  by  his  last 
will,  made  him  one  of  his  executors.  Some  of  the  biographers  of 
Morton  state,  that  he  was  bkewise  Lord  Chancellor  to  Edward 
IV.,  bill  this  is  a  Mistake.  la  the  year  1473,  during  the  illness  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Stillington,  he  for  a  short  time  was  inti-usted 
with  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  no  doubt  did  the  duties 
of  tho  offije,  but  he  then  only  acted  as  deputy  to  the  Chancellor. 
Being  executor  of  Edward  IV.,  and  enjoying  the  entire  confi- 
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deiice  of  llie  Queen,  ho  had  a  sort  of  guardianship  of  the  royal 
children  and  Richard  thought  it  wonJd  be  a  great  point  gained  to 
corrupt  him  as  he  had  comipted  Buckingham  and  othcra;  but 
Morton  rejected  all  his  overtures  with  scorn  and  indignation  and 
thereby  incurred  the  special  hatred  of  the  usurper 

On  the  very  day  when  Kivers,  Gray,  and  Vaughan,  the  Queen's 
relations,  were  executed  by  the  orders  of  Hiehard,  at  Pomfret 
there  was  acted  ni  the  Tower  of  London  the  scene  wMch  is  so 
admirably  and  truly  described  by  our  immortal  dramatist.  Morton 
along  With  Hastings  and  the  other  councillors,  look  his  i)Jace  at 
the  coiincil-lable,  according  to  the  summons  sent  to  them,  — when 
.-lichard,  who  was  capable  of  committing  the  most  bloody  and 
treacherous  murders  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference 
appeanng  among  them  in  an  easy  and  jovial  humour,  entered  into 
famihar  conv creation  with  them  before  proceeding  to  business  and 
comphmenting  the  Bishop  on  the  good  and  early  strawberries 
wluch  he  raised  in  his  garden  at  Hoiborn,  he  begged  the  favour  of 
having  a  cbsh  of  them*  A  messenger  was  immediately  dts- 
patched  for  the  fruit,  but  hefbre  he  returned,  Hastings  was  be- 
headed, and  Morton  was  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  University  of  Oxford  petitioned  King  Richard  for  Morion's 
liberation,  saymg,  "the  bowels  of  our  mother,  the  University  like 
Rachel  weepmg  for  her  children,  are'  moved  with  pity  over  the 
lamentable  distress  of  this  her  dearest  son.  For  if  a  pious  afiec- 
lion  he  jiraiseworthy,  even  in  an  enemy,  much  more  is  it  in  our 
University,  professing  the  study  of  all  vntues.  Upon  the  re-ad- 
mitlanceot  so  great  a  prelate  into  yoiu  favour,  who  is  there  that 
will  not  exlol  your  divme  clemency  ?  Thus  gloried  the  Roniitns 
to  have  It  marshalled  among  their  praises,  that  suimmive  tcis/as 
they  xpareil,  hvt  crusht  the  ^rroud."  ^ 

Richard  would  have  cared  little  for  these  remonstrances-  but 
lest  the  confinement  of  a  popular  prelate  in  the  Tower  might  ■sfir 
up  a  mutiny  among  the  Londouerc,  he  was  given  in  ward  to  the 
Duke  of  Buclmgham,  and  was  shut  up  by  him  in  the  castle  of 
Breckuock4  From  thence,  however,  he  escaped,  and  after  hinjr 
disguised  for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  he  contrived  to  paes 

*  "  Glo.  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  w«s  Inst  in  Uolhorn 
I  saw  good  Mnmbtriitsiii  vonr  pHnkri  ilicrc, 
I  do  biBWeli  you,  icnil  lor  tuint  of  llii'iii. 

'■  Ely.  Many,  and  will,  my  Lord,  willi  all  my  litarl. 

Wliere  is  ii.j  Lord  Protector  ?    I  lioye  sent 
fur  lliESe  sirnwIiurricB 

■'  IJasi.  UiB  GniM  looka  cliecrfullv  and  sniootli  this  jnornii"'  ■ 
Thcrt'e  some  .weil  or  oilier  likes  liiio  ncU 
Wlien  he  iluili  lid  {;oud-morrow  wiili  suili  spirit" 
,  ,  ,_  „  ■ffi"ffi;iVAu<d///.act,iii.fec(ie4 

f  Aih  Ox.  I.   4.       Paicere  suhjeeiia  el  debellaie  sujierbog." 
t  III  .-ir '!  liomas  More'a  Life  of  KiHiard  HI.  iliere  is  a  very  Inn"  iiiid   riilier 
amusi.^K.  I'lit  evideiilly  a  fi(ii,i„os  dii<loj;ue,  l.erween   Moiton   and^iiie   Duke  of 
KutkinyJium,  npon  tlie  clmratler  and  eondutc  of  the  usurper. 
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beyond  sea  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  he  was  attainted 
by  lliehard's  parliament,  which  met  soon  after.  He  assisted  in 
planning  lUclMud's  invasion,  and  is  said  first  to  have  suggested 
and  pressed  upon  him  the  plan  of  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
by  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Ed^vai'd  IV". ,  who  had  be- 
come the  heiress  of  the  House  of  York. 

He  did  not  accompany  Richmond's  expeditiou,  not  being  of  the 
class  of  fighting  bishops,  now  nearly  exluiet,  but  remained  in  the 
Netherlands  to  watch  the  event.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  Henry  recalled  him, — on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bour- 
chier  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbnrj', — procured  a  Cardinal's 
hat  for  him  from  Pope  Alexander  VI. — and  now  made  hiiu  Lord 
Chancellor. 

He  continued  in  this  office,  and  in  the  unabated  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  his  royal  master,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  peri- 
od of  tliirtecn  years ; — during  which  he  gicatly  conlrihuttid  lo  the 
steadiness  ol'  the  government,  and  the  growing  p-ospe.rity  of  tho 
country.  Although  he  apjieared  meiclj  to  execute  the  measures 
of  the  King,  he  was  in  reality  the  chici  author  of  the  system  for 
controlhng  the  jiower  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  and  he  may  be 
considered  the  model,  as  he  was  the  pieciireor,  of  CaccUual  Rich- 
elieu, who  in  a  later  age  accomplished  tlie  same  object  stiU  more 
efTcctnaUy  in  France. 

The  first  parliament  at  wluch  he  presided  vras  tliat  which  met 
]-  ..aa  1    on  the  3d  of  November,  14bS.     Lord   Bacon  in  his 

[A.  D.  14HB.]  .,  j^js,oj.y  of  Henry  "VII.,"  gives  a  very  long  account 
of  the  speech  dehvered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  this  occasion. 
The  custom  of  taking  a  text  i'rom  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  drop- 
ped by  liitn,  and  he  rather  eonibrracd  to  the  modem  fashion  of  a 
king's  speech,  though  with  more  of  detail  and  of  reasoning  than 
would  now  be  considered  discreet  on  such  an  occasion.  lie  thus 
begms : 

'■  My  Lords  and  Masters,  the  King's  Grace,  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto  you  the  causes  tiiat  have 
moved  him  at  this  time  to  summon  this  his  pai-tiarncnt,  which  I 
shall  do  in  lew  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  Grace,  and  of  you  all, 
if  1  perform  it  not  as  I  would.  liis  Grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you 
know  that  he  retaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
shown  to  him  by  you  at  your  last  meeting  in  establishment  of  his 
royalty  ;  freeing  and  discharging  of  liis  partakers  and  conirscation 
of  liis  traitors  and  rebels ;  more  than  wliich  could  not  come  irom 
subjects  to  their  Sovereign  in  one  action.  Tliis  he  taketh  so  well 
at  your  hands,  as  he  liath  made  it  a  resolution  to  himself  to  com- 
municale  with  so  loving  and  well  approved  subjects  in  all  affairs 
that  are  of  puhlic  nature  at  home'  or  abroad.  Two,  therefore, 
are  the  causes  of  your  present  assembUng ;  the  one  a  foreign  busi- 
ness, the  other  matterof  government  at  home.  The  French  King 
(as  no  doubt  you  have  heard)  maketli  at  this  present  hot  war  upon 
tho  Uuke  of  Brittaine." 
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He  then  enters  at  great  length  info  the  dispntes  between  these 
two  Princes,  and  the  manner  in  which  England  was  afiected  by 
them ;  whereupon  the  King  prayed  their  advice,  whether  he  should 
enter  into  an  auxihary  and  defensive  war  for  the  Eritlons  against 
France,  pretty  clearly  intimating  an  opinion,  that  (his  would  be 
the  expedient  course,  but  slating  that  in  all  this  business  the  King 
remitted  himself  to  their  grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon  he 
proposed  to  rely.  He  next  comes  to  the  government  at  home,  and 
states,  that  no  King  ever  had  greater  cause  for  the  two  contrary 
passions  of  joy  and  sorrow  than  his  Grace,— joy  in  respect  of  the 
rare  and  visible  favours  of  Almighty  God  in  girding  the  imperial 
sword  upon  his  side,— sorrow  for  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to 
suffer  him  to  sheathe  it  as  he  greatly  desired,  otherwise  than  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  ihat  he  hath  been  forced  Jo  draw 
it  so  oft  to  cut  off  traitors  and  disloyal  subjects.  He  then  enters 
into  topics  of  political  economy,  strongly  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  protection,  and  above  all  exhorting  parliament  to  take  order  that 
the  country  might  not  he  impoverished  by  the  exporlalion  of 
money  for  foreign  manufactures.  He  concludes  by  urging  liberal 
supplies— 

"  The  rather  for  that  you  know  the  King  is  a  good  husband, 
and  hut  a  steward  in  cflect  for  the  pubhc,  and  that  what  comes 
from  you  is  but  a  moisture  drawn  Irom  the  earih,  which  gathers 
into  a  cloud  and  falls  back  upon  the  earth  again."* 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor,  several  important 
statutes  were  passed  for  suppressing  riots,  and  for  (he  orderly  gov- 
ernment of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Coke  particular- 
ly celebrate  that  contrived  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  they  call  "  a  Court  of  Criminal  Equity,"  and 
which,  not  being  governed  by  any  certain  rules,  they  consider  su- 
perior to  any  other  Ccurt  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  nation. 
It  was  certainly  found  a  very  useful  instrument  of  aibitrary  gov- 
ernment during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Tiidor  dynasty  ;  but 
its  authority  being  still  stretched  in  opposition  to  giowing  love  of 
freedom,  it  mainly  led  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their 
expulsion  from  the  throne. + 

Another  law  of  Morton's,  of  an  extrordinary  nature,  respecting 
real  property,  was  well  adapted  to  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  ; 
but  we  must  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  down  to  our  own  times.  From  the  attainders,  forfeitures,, 
and  acts  of  violence  which  had  prevailed  during  the  war  of  the 
Eoaes,  property  had  changed  hands  so  frequently  that  the  title  tO' 
it  had  become  very  uncertain,  if  it  were  to  he  traced  backwards 
according  to  the  common  rules    of  conveyances  and  pedigre*. 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  451. 

t  3  Hen.  T.  c.  I.    1  viish  tliat  there  liad  been  preserved  to  us  tlie  debates  on  tha 

abolition  of  the  Star  CliHmlier.    1  make  no  donbt  that  its  advocHtes  ascribed  to  it 

nil  the  prosperity  and  grcalncss  of  the  eounlrj,  and  prophesied  from  its  abolilioo   . 

the  speed;  and  permaneiK  prevalence  of  fraud,  aaarchj,  and  bloodsbeil  in  £ni;iand. 
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A  power  was  now  given  to  a  person  in  possession  as  owner  of  the 
fee  to  go  through  certain  ceremonies  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  five  yeaj^  after  the  time  when  these  were  concluded, 
his  title  was  good  against  all  the  world.*  Morton  introduced  sev- 
eral acts  showing  a  great  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  particHiarly 
one  "  for  avoiding  all  Scottishmen  out  of  England." 

But  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  with  which  he  was 
connected,  was  the  famous  statute  protecting  from  the  pains  of 
treason  all  who  act  under  a  de facto  King.  On  proofs,  which  even 
Stagger  inquirers  in  our  times,  a  belief  bad  become  very  prevalent 
among  the  people,  that  the  Duke  of  York,  younger  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  still  survived,  and  the  apprehension  that,  if  he  were 
restored,  those  who  fought  for  the  present  King,  whose  title  was 
so  defective,  might  be  tried  for  treason,  or  be  attainted  by  act  of 
parliament,  deterred  many  from  joining  the  royal  standard.  To 
I  J  ,(j7  1  meet  this  difficulty  the  Chancellor,  in  the  parliament 
l*^'  °-  ■]    which  assembled  in  October,  1497,  introduced  and 

passed  an  actt,  "that  no  person  that  did  assist,  in  arms  or  other- 
wise, the  King  for  the  time  being,  should  afterwards  be  impeached 
therefor,  or  attainted  either  by  the  course  of  the  law  or  by  parha- 
ment ;  but  if  any  such  attainder  did  happen  to  be  made,  it  should 
be  void  and  of  none  efieot "  "  The  spirit  of  this  law,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "was  wonderfully  pious  and  noble;  being  like,  in  matter 
of  "war,  unto  the  spint  of  David  in  matter  of  plague,  who  said. 
If  I  have  sinned,  strike  7ne ,  but  what  have  these  sheep  done?  Neith- 
er Tvanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  and  deep  foresight,  for  it  did 
the  better  take  away  occasion  for  the  people  to  busy  theaselves 
to  pry  into  the  King's  title;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell,  their  safety 
WES  already  provided  for,"  Had  there  been  a  counter-revolution, 
the  law  would  probably  have  been  very  httle  regarded,  and  future 
parliaments  would  not  have  been  bound  by  it.  It  has  never  been 
pleaded  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  by  the  regicides  on  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  II.,  who  in  vain  contended  that  they  came  with- 
in the  equity  of  it,  having  acted  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of 
the  existing  supreme  power  of  the  state.  However,  it  still  remains 
on  the  statute  book,  and  w^c  shall  undoubtedly  he  entitled  to  the 
benefit  oi  it  if  the  Duke  of  Modena,  the  lineal  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy, should  be  restored,  notwitstanding  our  zealous  defence  of 
the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria.^ 

There  are  no  other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  any  interest 
connected  with  this  Chancellor.  His  great  eflort  w-as  to  extract 
subsidies  from  the  Commons,  and  when  he  could  not  do  this  in  a 
-jwfficient  degree  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  his  royal  master,  who 
was  now  bent  upon  accumulating  treasure  as  if  it  had  been  the  chief 
end  of  government,  he  resorted  to  the  most  culpable  expedients 

*  4  Ken.  7.  c.  24.    This  was  repeaied  bj  nn  act  which  I  had  the  honour  lo  intro- 
Cnce,  CBtBbiishing  twenty  years  as  iLe  uniform  period  of  limitation,  which  before 
had  in  some  coaes  been  five  years,  ana  in  others  might  eitend  to  five  hundred, 
t  n  lien.  7.  0.  I.  t  Hall.  Const  Hist.  i.  12. 
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for  levying  money  upon  the  snbject.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  law  of  llichard  III.  so  recently  passed,  for-  '*■  °-  l^OO.] 
bidding,  in  the  most  express  and  emphatic  language,  any  taxation 
without  authority  of  parliament,  and  more  particuiarly  the  tax 
called  "a  Benevolence," — on  pretence  of  a  French  war,  he  issued 
a  commission  for  levying  a  "  Benevolence"  on  the  people  accord- 
ing to  their  pecuniary  ability ;  —  and  that  none  might  escape,  he 
ingenionsly  instructed  the  commissioners  to  employ  a  dilemma  in 
which  every  one  might  be  comprehended  :  "  If  the  persons  ap- 
l)lietl  to  for  the  benevolence  live  frugally,  tell  them  that  their  par- 
simony must  necessarily  have  enriched  them ;  if  their  meUiod  of 
living  be  hospitable,  tell  tliem  they  must  necessarily  be  opulent  on 
account  of  their  great  expenditure."  This  device  was  by  some 
called  "  Chancellor  Morton's  fork,"  and  by  others  his  "  crutch." 

Notwithstanding  some  discontents,  there  was  perfect  internal 
tranquillity  during  the  administration  of  Morton,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rebellion  caused  by  tlie  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
which  was  wisely  terminated  by  making  the  pretended  Plantage^ 
net  a  scullion  in  the  King's  kitchen. 

Tn  Hgi,  Morton's  dignities  were  further  increased  hy  his  being 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

But  he  became  much  broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  after  a 
lingering  illness  he  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  1500,  leaving 
behind  him,  notwithstanding  some  arbitrary  acts  of  government 
which  should  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  a  high 
character  for  probity  as  well  as  talents.  His  munificence  was 
great,  and  he  waa  pei-sonally  untainted  by  the  vice  of  avarice 
wluch  disgraced  the  Sovereign.  Not  only  did  he  liberally  expend 
money  in  raising  early  strawberries  in  Holbom,  but  the  great  cut 
or  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  expense  while  he 
was  Bishop  of  Ely.*  His  literary  attainments  reflect  sULI  greater 
splendour  upon  him,  and  he  is  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the 
first  classical  prose  com[K>sition  in  our  language,  if  the  supposition 
be  well  founded  that  the  English  Life  of  llichard  HI.,  usually  at- 
triljuted  to  Sit  Thomas  More,  was  written  by  his  predecessor  Chan- 
cellor  Morton. 

More  had,  when  a  youth,  been  brought  up  in  his  family  as  a 
page,  a  :d  his  introduction  to  the  Ufopia  has  left  us  a  very  interest- 
ing, though  rather  flattering,  character  of  his  patron.  "  I  was  then 
much  obliged  to  that  reverend  prelate,  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  of  England,  a  man  who  was 
no  less  venerable  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue  than  for  the  high  rep- 
utation he  bore.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  in  advanced  years, 
hut  not  broken  by  age :  his  aspect  hegot  reverence  rather  than  fear. 
He  fjometimes  took  pleasure  to  try  the  mental  qualities  of  those 
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who  came  as  suitors  to  him  on  business,  by  speaking  briskly  though 
decorously  to  them,  and  tliereby  discovered  their  spirit  and  self- 
command  ;  and  he  was  much  delighted  with  a  display  of  energy, 
30  that  it  did  not  grow  up  to  impudence,  as  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  his  own  temperament,  and  best  fitting  men  for  affairs. 
He  spoke  both  gracefully  and  mightily;  he  was  eminently  skilled 
in  the  law ;  he  had  a  comprehensive  understanding,  and  a  very  re- 
tentive memory  ;  and  the  excellent  talents  with  which  nature  had 
furnished  him  were  improved  by  study  and  discipline.  The  King 
depended  much  on  his  counsels,  and  the  government  seemed  to  be 
duefly  supported  by  him  ;  for  from  his  youth  he  had  been  constantly 
practised  in  affairs,  and  having  passed  through  many  changes  of 
fortune,  he  had,  at  a  heavy  cost,  acquired  a  great  stock  of  wisdom, 
which,  when  so  purchased,  is  foimd  most  serviceable."* 

The  day  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Morton,  the  King  sent  mes- 
I  Sept  14  1500 1  ^'^'^^'^^  '^^^  *  warrant  to  Knoll  in  Kent,  where 
'■  '  '  ''he  expired,  to  bring  the  Great  Seal  to  him  at 
Woodstock.t  His  Majesty  received  it  from  them  there  on  the 
19th  of  September,  and  kept  it  in  his  own  cirstody  till  the  13th  of 
October  following — much  puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  dispose  of 
it.  He  wished  to  pay  the  compliment  to  the  church  of  having  an 
ecclesiastic  for  Chancellor,  and  there  was  no  one  at  that  time  in 
whom  he  could  place  entire  confidence  as  he  had  done  in  Morton, 
the  companion  of  all  his  fortunes.  He  at  last  fixed  upon  Henry 
Deane,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  a  safe  if  not  a  very  able  man,  and 
to  him  he  delivered  the  Great  Seal,  but  with  the  title  of  Keeper 
only.J 

1  do  not  find  any  trace  of  Ueane's  origin,  or  any  account  of  him 
till  he  was  at  New  College,  Oxford.  Here  lie  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  before  be  left  the  University  he  took  the  degree  of 
S.  T.  D. 

In  1493,  he  was  made  Prior  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  in  Monmouth- 
shire ;  but  he  resided  very  little  there,  bking  better  to  push  his 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIL  He  continued  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  Cardinal  Morton,  by  whose  interest,  in  September, 
1495,  he  was  made  Liird  ChanceUor  of  Ireland,  I  have  not  been 
able  to^lind  how  his  ixppointment  -was  received  in  that  country,  or 
how  be  conducted  himself  there  ;  but,  more  lucky  than  some  of 
his  successors,  he  held  the  office  for  two  years,  and  only  resigned 
it  for  a  piece  of  preferment  which  brought  him  back  to  this  island, 
— the  Bishopric  of  Bangor.  From  that  see  he  was  translated,  in 
1500,  to  Salisbury.  The  experience  he  had  had  as  Chancellor  in 
Ireland,  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  for  his  new  elevation. 
He  contimred  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  of  England  as  keeper  dur- 

*  Utop.  lib.  i, 

t  Tho  seal  ia  stated  to  have  been  foanil  "apud  Knoll,  infra  Hospicium  dci  nuper 
Caniinalis,  in  quadam  alia  camera  ibidem  tocdI.  Le  Rake  chamber,  in  quadam  baga 
dealbo  corio  iiitlusum."  — Rot.  CI  16  Hen,  7. 

t  Hot,  CI.  16  Hen,  7. 
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jng  two  years,  decently  discharging  fhe  duties  of  his  office  but 
not  rising  in  favour  with  the  King,  nor  gaining  much  reputation 
with  the  public.  '^ 

During  this  time  no  parhament  sat  Instead  of  the  good  old 
custom  of  the  Plaiitagenets  to  call  these  assemblies  yearly,  or  of- 
tencr  "  if  need  were,"  the  nile  now  laid  down  was  to  avoid  them 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  The  King  wris  at 
hrst  occupied  with  his  inglorious  French  war,  which,  although  he 
did  not  once  carry  an  army  across  the  sea,  he  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  extorting  a  pecuniary  supply  from  the  King  of  France;, 
who  was  willing  to  buy  him  off  on  any  terms,  to  be  set  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  his  expedition  into  Italy,  and  claim  the  crown  of 
Naples. 

The  Lord  Keeper  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Scot- 
land, by  which,  after  near  two  centuries  of  war,  or  of  truces  litUe 
better  than  war,  a  perpetual  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  one  of  the  articles  being  the  marriage  of  Margaret, 
Henry's  eldest  daughter,  with  James,  the  Scottish  King,  which  in 
another  age  brought  about  the  union  of  the  whole  island  under 
the  House  of  Stuart. 

But  the  court  was  soon  thrown  into  mourning  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Arthur,  a  few  months  after  the  celebration  of  his 
niainagc  with  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

betore  the  queslion  arose  respecting  Prince  Henry's  maiTiage 
with  his  brother's  widow,  Deane  was  removed  from 
his  office  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  he  escaped  the  re-  *■  *■  ^'  *^^-  ] 
sponsibilily  of  that  inauspicious  measure.  In  January,  1502,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  feel- 
ing himseli'  oppressed  by  Iiis  new  duties,  and  his  health  declining 
he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  Ihe  271h  of  July  following.*  He 
died  at  Lambeth,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1503,  having  displayed 
a  mediocrity  of  talent  and  of  chaa:acter,  neither  to  be  greutly  ex- 
tolled or  condemned. 

The  King  seems  again  to  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of 
the  Great  Seal,  as  it  w.is  allowed  to  remain  near  a  month  in  the 
keeping  of  Sir  WiDiam  Barons,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
was  a  mere  official  drudge,  and  was  restricted  in  the  use  of  it  to 
the  sealing  of  writs,  and  the  despatch  of  routine  business. 

At  last,  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  it  was  given  to  William  War- 
ham,  the  Bishop  of  Londont,  well  known  in  English  history, 

who  retained  it  during  the  rest  of  this  reign  and  the  eariy  years 
of  the  next, — till,  his  influence  being  undermined  by  the  arts 
of  a  greater  intriguer,  it  was  clutched  from  him  by  the  hand  of 
Wolsey. 

•Rot.  CI.  17  Hen.  7. 11.  47. 

t  This  ceremony  took  place  at  Falham,  uniler  n  wnrraiit  from   Iho  King  then  al 
Langley,  in  the  forest  of  VVychewoode.  —  Ilot.  CI,  17  Uen.  7. 
30* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


William  Warham  was  bom  at  Okely,  in  Hampshire,  of  a  small 
gentleman's  family  in  that  coniity.  He  studied  at  Winchester 
achool,  and  afterwajds  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow  in  1475.  Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  practised  as  an  advocate  Jn  the  Court  of  Arches  in  Doctors' 
Commons.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Morton,  he  attracted  the 
notice  and  gained  the  patronage  of  this  prelate,  who  recommend- 
ed him  for  employment  to  Henry  VII.  He  was  accordingly  sent  on 
a  very  delicate  mission  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  countenance  there  given  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  pre- 
tended Duke  of  York,  younger  son  of  Edward  IV,  The  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  had  a  deep  dislike  to  Henry 
as  a  Lancastrian,  and  having  formerly  patronised  Lambert  Simncl, 
now  professed  to  receive  Perkin  as  her  nephew,  and  "the  White 
Hose  of  England." 

Hollinshead  gives  us  an  account  of  a  speech  supposed  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  ambassador  on  his  arrival  at  Bruges,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  as  weU  as  of  the  Duke ;  but,  from  its 
very  uncourtly  terms,  it  must  surely  be  the  invention  of  the  chron- 
icler. "  William  Warram  made  to  them  an  eloquent  oration,  and 
in  the  later  end  somewhat  inveighed  against  the  Ladie  Margaret, 
not  sparing  to  declare  how  she  now,  in  her  later  age,  had  brought 
foorth  (within  the  space  of  a  few  yeares  together)  two  detestable 
monsters,  that  is  to  sale,  Lambert  and  this  same  Perkin  War- 
becko ;  and  being  conceived  of  these  two  great  babes,  was  not  de- 
livered of  them  in  8  or  9  moneths,  as  nature  requireth,  but  in  180 
months,  for  both  these,  at  the  best,  were  fiftene  yeeres  of  age  ycr 
she  would  be  brought  in  bed  of  them,  and  shew  them  openhc ; 
and  when  they  were  newlie  crept  out  of  hir  wombe,  they  were  no 
infants,  but  lustie  yoonglings,  and  of  age  sufficient  to  bid  battel  to 
kmgs.     These  tawnts  angred  the  Ladie  Margaret  to  the  hart."  * 

Warham  could  not  succeed  in  having  the  Pretender  delivered 
up  or  dismissed,  bnt  gained  highly  useful  information  respecting 
his  history  and  designs;  and  gave  the  King  such  satisfaction,  that 
on  his  rr  turn  he  was  made  Master  of  tne  EoUs  and  Bishop  of 
London.  He  continued  at  the  EoUs  nine  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  a  seat  at  the  council-board,  and  he  was  looked  forward  to 
by  many  as  the  successor  of  Morton  in  managing  the  civil  afiaira 
of'  the  kingdom. 

When  he  received  the  Great  Seal  he  held  it  at  first  with  the 


*  Hollinsh.  iii.  506. 
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title  only  of  Lord  Keeper;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years  after- 
wards, when  being  translated  to  Canterbury,  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  full  dignity  of  Lord  ChancelJur.  His  installation  now 
took  place  with  extraordinary  pomp,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  acting  as  steward  of  his  household. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  of  the  primacy,  he  ap]>lied  very 
dihgently  to  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  His  experience 
as  an  advocate  must  now  have  been  of  essential  advantage  to 
him ;  and,  besides  being  assisted  by  the  Master-s  in  Chancery,  he 
prudently  continued  the  practice  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
common-law  Judges  in  all  difiicult  cases.  Thus,  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  Vice-chancellor  or  deputy,  he  contrived  to  keep 
down  the  arrears  of  causes  in  his  Court,  and  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. 

As  a  statesman,  he  gained  great  credit  by  protesting  against  the 
proposed  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales,  pointing  out  the  objections  to  the  legality  of  such 
a  union,  and  the  serious  difficulties  in  which  it  might  afterwards 
involve  the  aflairs  of  the  nation;  but  his  advice  was  neglected  on 
account  of  the  cupidity  of  Henry,  who  was  not  only  unwilling  to 
refund  that  half  of  the  lady's  large  dowry  which  he  had  received, 
but  was  impatient  to  have  the  remaining  half  of  it  in  his  cofiers. 

Lord  Chancellor  Warham  was  not  connected  with  any  parlia- 
mentaiy  proceedings  of  much  importance  during  this  reign.  Hen- 
ry, caUing  pariiaments  very  rarely,  when  they  did  meet,  had  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  opening  the  session  with  a  speech  of  his 
own,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  Chancellor,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  free  discussion  in  either  House  while  he  was  upon  the  throne. 

With  the  assistance  of  Warham,  and  other  such  dexterous  men 
whom  Henry  had  selected  for  his  tools,  he  contriv-  „  .s/ij  i 
cd,  in  the  latter  part  "of  his  reign,  to  render  himself  '■  '^'  '°"'^-\ 
nearly  absohite.  Thus  in  his  last  parliament,  the  Commons  being 
desired  by  the  Chancellor  to  choose  a  Speaker,  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity,  on  his  recommendation,  of  electing 
Dudley,  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  then  universally  execrat- 
ed, and  who  was  afterwards  hanged,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Chancellor  confirmed  the  election  with  much  commen- 
dation of  the  new  Speaker. 

Perkin  Warbeck  being  taken,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
last  male  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  being  murdered  under  the  forms 
of  law,  there  was  agloomy  tranquillity  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
reign,  Henry  leaving  nothing  to  the  Chancellor,  or  any  of  his 
Council,  but  the  discharge  of  tite  routine  duties  of  their  ofiice. 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  Court  was  a  little  amused 
by  negotiations  for  a  second  marriage;  but,  on  the    .  isnoi 

22d  of  April,  1509,  the  selfish  tyrant  was  carried  ofi'  >■*■  »■  '^°"->-i 
by  a  sudden  fit  of  Illness,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  ago,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign ;  and  his  courtiers  and  subjects  did 
not  affect  to  disguise  their  satisfaction  at  the  event. 
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Although  no  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  immediately  followed 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  we  must  here  pause  to  take  a  short  re- 
trospect ot  jurisprudence  during  this  reign.  Although  it  he  look- 
ed upon  as  an  era  in  our  annals,  and  the  commencement  of  mod- 
ern history  it  was  not  marked  hy  any  important  legislative  acts,  or 
by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  tribunals,  beyond  the  re- 
modelhng  of  the  Star  Chamber  * 

Henry  s  common-law  Judges  were  men  of  ahihty ;  hnt  they 
rendered  themselves  most  odious  by  their  rigorous  enforcement  of 
ohsolett  penal  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  revenue. 

The  Chancellors  exercised,  without  disturbance,  the  equity  ju- 
risdiction which  had  been  so  much  attacked  in  preceding  reigns; 
but  we  cannot  much  admire  their  reasoning  in  deciding  the  cases 
which  came  before  them. 

A  judgment  of  Lord  Chancellor  Morton's  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen.  Two  persons  being  appointed  executors,  one  of  them 
released  a  debt  due  to  the  testator  without  the  assent  of  his  com- 
panion, who  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  suggesting,  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  will  could  not  be  peribrmed,  and  praying  relief  against 
the  other  executor  and  the  debtor,  to  whom  the  release  was  grant- 
ed. Objection  was  made  that  there  was  no  ground  for  interfer- 
ence, as  one  executor,  by  the  common  law,  may  release  a  debt 
ArclMslu^  Moreton,  Lord  ClumceUor. — "  It  is  against  reason  that 
one  executor  should  have  aU  the  goods,  and  give  a  release  by 
himself  I  know  very  well  that  every  law  should  be  consistent 
with  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  law  forbids  that  an  executor, 
should  indulge  any  disposition  he  may  have  to  waste  the  goods  of 
the  testator ;  and  if  he  does,  and  does  not  make  amends,  if  he  is 
able,  he  shall  be  damned  in  hell."t 

Equity  decisions  at  this  time  depended  upon  each  Chancellor's 
peculiar  notions  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Heaven  would  visit  the  defendant  for  the  acts  complained  of  in 
the  Bill;  and  though  a  rule  is  sometimes  laid  down  as  to  where 
''  a  subptEua  will  lie,"  that  is  to  say,  where  there  might  be  relief 
in  Chancery,  it  was  not  tU!  long  alter  Ihat  authorities  were  cited 
by  Chancellors,  or  that  there  was  any  steady  reference  by  them  to 
"the  doctrines  of  the  Coiu't." 

In  this  reign  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
laws  or  the  administration  of  justice,  except  with  a  view  to  ex- 
torting money  from  the  subject  and  amassing  treasure  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  Chancellors  were  much  employed  in  assisting 
inferior  agents  to  enforce  dormant  claims  of  the  Crown  against 
the  owners  of  estates,  and  in  compelling  coiporalions  to  accept 
new  charters  for  the  sake  of  fees. 

A  brighter  prospect  was  now  supposed  to  open  on  the  nation. 

r  io09  1    -^i^t^^d  of  a  monarch  jealous,  severe,  and  avaricious, 

''    who  receded  from  virtue  as  he  advanced  in  years,  a 

«  3  Hen.  7.  c.  1.  t  Y.  B.  4  Hen.  7.  4. 1). 
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young  prince  of  eighteen  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  gave  promising  hopes  of  his  future 
conduct,  and  was  possessed  of  quahfications  in  a  high  degree  to 
dazzle  and  captivate  the  multitude.  He  nominaliy  took  upon 
himself  the  government  without  Protector  or  Regent,  but  War- 
ham  the  Chancellor  had  the  chief  sway,  till  it  gradually  waned 
under  the  superior  ascendancy  acqiiired  by  Wolsey  over  the  youth- 
ful sovereign. 

There  is  no  memorandum  of  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  by 
Henry  VIII,  to  Warham,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  con- 
tinned  Chancellor  from  his  appointment  in  the  preceding  reign 
until  his  resignation  in  the  year  1515.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  as  the  least  unpopular  of 
the  ministers  of  the  late  King,  by  the  advice  of  Margaret  Coun- 
tess of  Kichmond,  who  still  survived,  and  being  much  celebrated 
for  prudence  and  virtue,  had  great  influence  over  her  royal  grand- 
son. 

The  Chancellor  in  his  capacity  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
placed  the  crown  on  Henry's  head,  and  there  being  then  no  Prince 
of  the  blood,  \\a'!  the  first  subject  in  rank  at  the  ceremony  unit- 
ing in  himself  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civU  offices  in  the 
realm. 

A  great  question  immediately  arose  which  divided  the  Council, 
and  the  Chancelloi  adhering  to  his  original  opinion,  stood  alone 
against  all  the  other  members :  tliis  was  the  completion  of  the 
King's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ai-agon,  the  widow  of  his 
brother.  Prince  Arthur  The  virtues  of  tlie  Princess  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  match  were  universally  admitted ;  but  Warham, 
as  a  churchman,  stiU  doubted  its  validity,  and,  as  a  statesman, 
foresaw  the  momentous  consequences  of  its  being  aftenvards 
questioned,  and  therefore  he  now  strongly  remonstrated  against  it, 
though  if  broken  off  a  large  dowry  was  to  be  returned,  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  from  being  a  finn  and  valuable  ally,  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  bitter  and  formidable  enemy.  Had  the  Chancellor's 
opinion  prevailed,  England  might  have  remained  a  Koman  Catho- 
lic country;  but  the  Countess  of  Richmond  took  part  with  the 
majority ;  Henry,  not  much  inclined  to  this  arrangement  of  con- 
venience, thought  he  ^vas  hound  to  fulfil  the  promise  given  in  his 
father's  bfetime,  and  the  marriage  took  place  which  produced  our 
boasted  Reformation. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  with  the  Chancellor  for  some 
years.  Not  much  to  his  credit,  he  concurred  in  the  punishment  of 
Empson  and  Dudley,  whose  obnoxious  proceedings  he  had  coun- 
tenanced in  the  former  reign,  and  for  which  indeed  he  was  re- 
sponsible, as  being  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  oppose  the  strong  cry  for  their  execntionj 
and  he  saw  them  suffer  for  actual  offences  to  which  he  was  privy, 
on  a  pretended  chaise  of  treason  of  which  he  must  have  known 
that  they  were  innocent. 
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Parliiimetit  assemhlmg  on  the  21st  of  January,  1510,  and  the 
Fa.  d.  1510.1  ^"S  '^^'^S  *"^  ^^^  throae,  the  Chancellor  by  his 
command  opened  the  session  according  to  ancient 
fashion  with  a  speech  from  the  text, — "  Deum  timete,  Regem  ho- 
norificate."*  After  various  commentaries  upon  feat  aud  honour, 
he  said  it  behoved  I^ugs  to  govern  wisely,  and  explained  the  du- 
ties of  the  different  officers  trusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
The  Judges  rightly  and  duly  administering  justice,  he  said,  were 
the  eyes  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  learned  expositors  of  the 
laws  he  styled  the  tongues  of  it.  Others  were  the  messengers  of 
government,  as  the  sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  cities  and  counties  ; 
the  former  of  wliieh  who  did  not  execute  their  offices  rightly,  he 
compared  to  Noah's  raven.  Others  were  the  pillars  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  juries  of  twelve  men  are.  "  Lastly,"  says  the  re- 
porter, "  cum  magna  audie?Uhim  plausu,  he  went  upon  the  state  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  urged  that  it  was  the  real  interest  of  each 
separate  body,  spiritual,  temporal,  and  commonalty,  to  unite  in 
supporting  the  Crown ;  that  justice  which  is  the  queen  of  virtues 
may  be  auspicious  in  the  nation ;  that  both  bishop  and  peer  may 
join  in  reforming  the  errors  of  past  times ;  in  utterly  abolishing  all 
iniquitous  laws ;  in  moderating  the  rough  and  severe  ones  ;  in  en- 
U  D  1512  1  "^''^S  good  and  useful  statutes,  and  when  made  to 
■ '  see  that  they  should  be  faithfidly,  honestly,  and  in- 
violably observed ; — which  if  this  parliament  will  perform,  then 
he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  one  could  doubt  but  that  God  should 
be  feared,  the  King  honoured,  and  for  the  future  the  Common- 
wealth served  with  good  councillors  every  way  useful  to  the  King 
and  kingdom."! 

The  great  apjilauses  of  the  audience  arose  from  the  belief  that 
the  Chancellor,  in  his  conclusion,  alluded  to  the  harsh  laws  and 
the  harsh  administration  of  them  which  had  characterised  the  late 
reign.  In  a  few  days  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  the 
act  for  the  attainder  of  Erapson  and  Dudley,  and  it  passed  nemine 
contrcuMcente. 

Lord  Chancellor  Warham  again  opened  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  4th  of  February,  1512,  with  a  speech  in  the  King's 
presence  from  this  text, — "  Juslitia  etpax  osculatte  sunt,"  in  which 
rather  whimsically  for  an  Archbishop,  he  explained  how  war  was 
to  be  carried  on  successfully :  "  He  added  further,  what  was  ab- 
solutely necessaiy  in  those  that  took  the  field  and  hoped  for  vic- 
tory, first,  that  they  should  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
him  alone  place  their  dependence  ;  —  that  every  man  should  keep 
the  post  he  was  ordered  to,  —  and  that  each  individual  should  be 
content  with  pay  and  should  avoid  plunder."  On  a  subsequent 
day  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  down  to  the  Commons  and  made 
them  another  speech,  explaining  the  treacherous  proceedings  of 
the  I4jng  of  France,  and  pressing  for  a  supply.^ 

*  1  Pari.  Hifit.  575.  1  1  Pari.  Hiat.  476.  (  Ibid.  479. 
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The  last  parliament  in  which  Warham  presided,  was  that  which 
met  on  the  5th  of  Febniaiy,  1514,  when  he  took  for  his  text,  — 
"  Nimc  Keges  intelligite,  emdimini  qui  jiidicatis  terram."  Hav- 
ing dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  duties  of  a  King,  "  he  added  what 
qualities  belonged  also  to  good  councillors,  viz.  that  they  should 
give  such  counsel  as  was  heavenly,  holy,  honourable  to  the  King 
and  usful  to  the  Commonwealth ;  that  they  should  be  speakers  of 
truth  and  not  flatterers;  firm  and  not  wavering,  and  neitlier  covet- 
ous nor  ambitious."* 

A  Speaker  being  chosen  and  approved,  —  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  Lord    Chancellor,  atlended  by  the   Archbishop     ,  iiiji 

of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  i^'"-  ^^^^J 
the  Eail  of  Surrey,  Lord  Treasurer,  with  other  Peers,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  another  speech  to  induce 
them  to  grant  a  hberal  supply.  These  visits  appear  to  have  been 
well  taken  by  the  Commons,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  they  rescue  the  memory  of  Wolsey  from  the 
imputation  of  having  done  a  violent  and  unprecedented  act  when, 
being  Chancellor,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Commons  and  remonstrat- 
ed with  them  on  their  tardiness  in  voting  money  for  the  King's 
use,  — which  has  been  considered  by  some  almost  as  great  an  out- 
rage as  that  committed  b"  Charles,  when  he  burst  into  the  House 
to  arrest  the  live  members  in  Iheir  places.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion Lord  Chancellor  Warham,  to  take  advantage  of  national  an- 
tipathy, and  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  Commons,  told  them 
"  that  the  Scotch  had  lately  at  several  times  done  great  injuries  to 
the  King's  subjects,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  were  daily  meditat- 
ing more ;  by  which  attempts  His  Majesty,  being  sufficiently  pi-o- 
voked,  had  determined  to  declare  war  against  them."  Thereiore 
he  exhorted  the  Commons  "  diligently  to  consider  these  things, 
and  the  King's  necessary  expenses  in  the  defence  of  the  king- 
Soon  after,  he  had  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  to  decide  in  the 
Lords.  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  being  called  to  the  "Upper  House  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
claimed  there  the  precedence  over  aU  Earls,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled out  of  parliament,  a  claim  wliich  was  most  resolutely  resist- 
ed. Garter  King  at  Arms  and  the  other  heralds  were  called  in  ; 
but  they  declared  that, "  though  well  skilled  in  tlie  ,^  1 51  -i  i 

genealogy  of  Peers,  —  as  concerning  superiority  <-       ^''"'  ' 

of  seats  in  parliament  they  could  not  determine."  Whereupon, 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  afXer  lime 
taken  to  consider  and  to  negotiate  between  the  parties,  declared 
and  decreed,  "  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  much  humility  and  dis- 
cretion, had  agreed  to  content  himself  with  his  place  in  parliament 
according  to  his  creation,  and  not  dignity;  provided  always,  that 
his  place  of  honoiu:  and  dignity  out  of  parliament  should  be  reserv- 

•  1  Pari.  Hist  *78.  f  Ibid.  481. 
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ed  to  him,  and  that,  if  hereafter  any  ancient  records  shonld  be 
fonnd  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  elsewhere,  proving  the  said 
pre-eminent  place  in  parhament  to  belong  to  the  said  Earl,  then 
the  said  seat  shonld  be  restored  unto  him,  notwithstanding  this 
present  decree."*  We  need  not  wonder  that  great  interest  was 
taken  in  this  controversy,  and  that  no  small  discretion  waf  re- 
qnired  to  bring  it  to  a  peaceable  termination,  when  we  remember 
that  the  claimant  was  warmly  supported  by  his  father,  who  was 
lately  returned  from  Flodden  Field,  where,  by  his  superior  general- 
ship, the  King  of  Scotland  and  all  the  prime  nobility  of  that  king- 
dom had  bit  the  dust,  and  the  Scottish  nation  had  sustained  the 
most  fatal  defeat  recorded  in  their  annals. 

This  is  the  last  memorable  aet  of  Warham,  as  Chancellor.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  an  unequal  contest  which  he 
could  support  no  longer.  Wolsey  had  completely  estabbshed  him- 
self in  the  favour  of  the  King,  was  already  prime  minister  with 
unhmited  power,  and,  having  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
appointment  of  legate  a  latere  from  the  Pope,  even  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  affected  supremacy.  Nothing  in  England^ was  want- 
ing to  his  ambition,  except  the  possession  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Warham  had  conducted  himself  so  un  exception  ably,  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  forcibly  depriving  him  of  it,  and  Wolsey's 
^>ohey  therefore  was  by  a  series  of  affronts  and  disgitsts  to  induce 
him  to  resign  it.  When  they  were  together  in  public,  he  assum- 
ed greater  state  and  splendour ;  he  irregularly  paraded  the  cross 
of  York,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  he  interfered  with  the 
patronage  and  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  he  caused 
the  retainers  and  ofiicers  of  the  Chancellor  to  be  insulted. 

Warham,  conscious  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
King,  who  was  weary  of  his  services,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1513,  resigned  the  Great  Seal  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  and  the 
same  day  it  was  bestowed  on  the  haughty  Cardinal,  who  now  pos- 
sessed greater  power  than  has  ever  belonged  to  any  subject  in 


Warham  left  behind  hira  in  Westminster  Hall  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  strictly  watching  over  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  "  in  bis  own  Court  no  Chancellor  ever  discovered 
greater  impartiality  or  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  and  that 
none  of  his  predecessors  who  were  ecclesiastics  had  equalled  him 
in  a  knowledge  of  law  and  equity."t 

He  now  wholly  retired  from  pohtics,  employing  himself  in  the 
duties  of  his  diocese  and  in  literary  pursuits,  which  he  soon  found 
more  agreeable  than  judicial  drudgery,  or  the  anxieties  of  office. 
He  not  only  resumed  with  ardour  the  studies  in  which  he  had 
once  gained  distinction,  and  which  he  had  long  been  obhged  to 
suspend,  but  he  became  famous  as  a  patron  of  learning  and  the 
learned.     So  much  was  he  now  respected  and  admired,  that  he 

•  1  Pari  HisU  482.  1  Blovfe,  501. 
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excited  the  envy  of  Wolsey,  who,  though  himself  in  the  posses  ■ 
sion  of  supreme  power,  still  tried  to  vex  and  humble  him  by  ex- 
tended usurpation  on  his  metropohtan  jurisdiction  and  increased 
insolence  when  they  necessarily  met  Wolsey,  with  legatine  au- 
thority, acted  as  if  he  had  actually  worn  the  triple  crown,  and  as 
if  the  Pope  were  vested  with  absolute  authority  to  dispose  of  all 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  England,  and  to  tyrannise  both  over 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Warham,  meek  as  he  , 
was,  found  himself  compelled  to  make  complaint  to  '  ■*'  °"  '^'°-  i 
the  King,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  discontents  of  the  people. 
Henry  displayed  a  gracious  manner,  professed  his  ignorance  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  said,  "  The  master  of  the  house  often 
knows  least  what  is  passing  in  it  But  do  you,  father,  go  to  Wol- 
sey, and  tell  him  if  any  thing  be  amiss  that  he  amend  it."  The 
royal  command  was  obeyed,  and  an  admonition  so  administered 
(as  might  Jiave  been  exjiected,)  only  sewed  to  augment  Wolsey's 
enmity  to  Warham. 

For  years  the  Ex-chancellor  -was  obliged  quietly  to  submit  to  'he 
ill-nsage  he  experienced ;  but  at  last,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  a  measure  which  he  himself  had  so  K*  ^-  1527.] 
strenuously  opposed,  he  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  rival 
disgraced  and  ruined.  The  controversy  arose  respecting  the  va- 
lidity of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Along 
with  all  the  English  prelates,  except  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Kochester, 
Warham  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pope's  licence  to  pemut 
a  man  to  marry  liis  brother's  widow  was  iiltra  vtres,  and  that  the 
marriage,  being  nncanonical,  Henry  was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 

When  Wolsey's  duplicity  and  finesse  at  last  terminated  in  his 
downfall,  it  is  said  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  was  again  ofieied 
to  Warham ;  but  that  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  in- 
firmities.* I  doubt  this  offer ;  for  Henry  had  now  testified  a  great 
inclination  to  break  with  Rome,  and  Waiham  openly  declaring 
himself  a  champion  of  the  papal  see,  had  latterly  shown  himself 
adverse  to  the  divorce,  unless  with  tlie  full  consent  of  his  HoU- 
ness. 

He  continued  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Comt,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  were  for  supporting  the  papal  supremacy. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  even  wealdy  countenanced  the  impos- 
ture or  delusion  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  The  vicar  of  the 
parish  where  she  lived  went  to  Warham,  and  having  given  him 
an  account  of  Ehzaheth's  pretended  revelations,  wrought  so  far 
on  the  aged  and  superstitious  Prelate,  as  to  receive  orders  from 
him  to  watch  her  in  her  trances,  and  carefully  to  note  down  all  her 
future  sayings.  The  regard  paid  her  by  a  person  of  such  high 
rank,  wlio  was  supposed  to  be  very  discerning  from  having  so  long 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  rendered  her  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  attention,  and  persuaded  the  multitude  that  her  rav- 

•^ Erasmus,  Ep.  1161. 
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ings  were  the  inspirations  of  Heaven, — till  the  fraud  was  exposed 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  she  and  her  chief  associates  were  hanged 
at  Tyburn.  No  attempt  was  made  ti>  include  Warliam  in  the 
prosecution. 

In  1532,  he  died  at  St.  Stephen's,  near  CEinterbury ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  desire,  without  funeral  pomp  was  buried  in  a  smaD 
chajiel  which  he  had  erected  in  the  cathedra]  for  his  tomb. 

When  on  his  death-bed,  he  asked  his  steward  what  money  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  was  answered,  "  Thirty  pounds  ;"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Satis  viatici  in  ccelum."  His  efiects  were  found  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  the  small  expense  of  his  funeral. 

His  great  glory  was  his  connection  with  Erasmus.  He  had 
early  formed  a  friendsliip  with  this  distinguished  scholar — had  con- 
stantly corresponded  with  him — had  induced  him  to  visit  England 
— ^had  given  him  church  preferment  here, — and  had  made  him  mu- 
nificent presents. 

ErE^mus  showed  his  gratitude  by  dedicating  to  his  palron  his 
Edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerom,  in  terms  the  most  flattering; 
and  by  celebrating  his  praises  in  letters  addressed  to  literati  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  I  offer  the  translation  of  one  of  these  writ- 
ten shortly  after  the  Archbishop's  death,  as  the  best  account  of  his 
character  and  his  manners  : — 

"  I  have  the  most  tender  recollection  of  a  man  worthy  to  be  held 
in  perpetual  honour,  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Primate  of  all  England.  He  was  a  theologian  in  reahty  as 
well  as  by  title,  and  profoimdly  versed  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  early  gained  reputation  by  his  skilful  conduct  of  foreign 
embassies  intrusted  to  him;  and,  on  account  of  his  consummate 
prudence,  he  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  King  Henry  VII.  . 
Thus  he  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignity  in  the  island.  Bearing  this  bimlen,  itself  very 
weighty,  one  heavier  still  was  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  forced 
to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  among  the  English  is  at- 
tended with  regal  splendour  and  power.  As  often  as  he  goes  into 
pubhc,  a  crown  and  sceptre  are  carried  before  him.*  He  is  the 
eye,  the  mouth-piece,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
the  supreme  Judge  of  the  whole  British  empire.  For  many  years, 
Warham  executed  the  duties  of  this  office  so  admirably,  that  you 
would  have  supposed  he  was  born  with  a  genius  for  it,  and  that  he 
devoted  to  it  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But  all  the 
while  he  was  so  constantly  watchful  and  attentive  with  respect  to 
religion,  and  all  that  concerned  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  that 
you  would  have  supposed  he  had  no  secular  cares.  He  found 
leisure  for  the  strict  performance  of  his  private  devotions— to  cele- 
brate mass  almost  daUy— to  hear  prayej-s  read  several  times  a  d  ly 
—to  decide  causes  in  his  Court— to  receive  foreign  ministers-  la 
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attend  cabinets — to  adjust  all  disputes  which  arose  in  the  church 
—to  give  dinners  to  Iris  friends,  wliom  he  often  entertained  in  par- 
tics  of  two  hundred— and,  along  with  all  this,  for  reading  aJl  the 
interesting  publications  which  appeared.  He  proved  himself  suf- 
ficient for  such  a  multiplicity  of  avocations,  by  wasting  no  portion 
of  his  time  or  his  spirits  in  field  sports,  or  in  gaming,  or  in  idle 
conversation,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  in  any  profligate 
pofsuit.  Hia  only  relaxation  was  pleasant  reading,  or  discoursing 
with  a  man  of  learning,  Allhough  he  had  bishops,  dukes,  and 
carls  at  his  table,  his  dinners  never  lasted  above  an  hour.  He  ap- 
peared in  splendid  robes  becoming  his  station ;  but  bis  tastes  were 
exceedingly  simple.  He  rarely  suffered  wine  to  touch  his  lips ; 
and  when  he  was  turned  of  seventy,  his  usual  beverage  was  small 
beer,  which  he  drank  very  sparingly.  But  while  he  himself  ab- 
stained from  almost  everything  at  table,  yet  so  cheerful  was  his 
countenance,  and  so  festive  lus  talk,  that  he  enlivened  and  charm- 
ed all  who  were  present.  He  was  the  same  agreeable  and  ration- 
al companion  at  all  hours.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  entirely 
from  supper ;  yet,  if  his  friends  {of  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to 
bo  one)  were  assembled  at  that  meal,  he  would  sit  down  along 
with  them  and  promote  their  conviviality,  but  would  hardly  touch 
any  food  himself.  The  hour  generaUy  devoted  to  supper  he  was 
accustomed  to  fill  up  with  prayers  or  reading,  or  with  telling  witty 
stories,  of  which  he  had  great  store,  or  freely  exchanging  jests 
with  his  friends, — but  ever  without  ill-nature  or  any  breach  of  de- 
corum. He  shunned  indecency  and  slander  as  one  would  a  ser- 
pent So  this  iUustrioos  man  made  the  day,  the  shortness  of  which 
many  allege  as  a  pretext  for  their  idleness,  long  enough  for  all  the 
various  public  and  private  duties  he  had  to  perform."  * 

•  "Hip  milii  saecnrrit  viromnimainoriaBeculorumaignnsGuilhelmns  Waramns, 
Arcli.  CaiJt.  Wlins  Ansjliie  primas  :  nnn  ille  qaiJera  titulo,  seU  re  ihsologus  ;  emt 
enini  jum  olriasquo  doctor.  LpRaCiotiilim  aliqnoi  faliciter  obetindis  indaruit,  et 
llcnico  Sepdmo,  summs  prudentife  prineipi,griitii3  corasqnc  facias  est.  Hisgradi- 
hiH  Gvectus  est  ad  CaiKa&rcnsis  ecclesi^  fu&ligiam,  cujna  in  ea  insnla  prima  est 
dignitfls.  Hnic  onori,  per  ae  Bravisaimo,  additam  eit  aliud  gravius.  Coaotus  est 
sHsiLpefO  Canccliarii  mnnus,  gnod  qnidem  apud  Angios  plane  regium  est;  atqao 
huio  uni  honoris  gratia,  qnoties  in  pnblioum  procedit,  regia  corona  seeplro  regio 
iniposilo  gestatnr.  Nam  hie  cat  velat  otnlns,  on,  ao  dextra  regia,  Bupiemnsque 
cotias  regni  Brilannici  judex.  Hnnc  proTinuiam  annis  complnribus  tnnta  dextei  itate 
gessi  ntdiceres  ilium  ei  ncgotio  natnm,  nulla  alia  tenoricnra.  Sod  idem  in  hia  qoEa 
spectalwtiit  ad  religiononi  et  eCKleaiasliciiB  functiones,  Earn  eral  vigiUns  et  attenius, 
«t  dii;erca  eum  nnlla  eitemn  cnra  distringi.  Soffltiehat  illL  tcmpus  ad  religiose 
pcrsulrendqm  solenno  prefinm  pensum,  ad  sacrificandom  fere  quolidie,  Hd  audien- 
dum  pr^tBruadno  ant  triafacra,  ad  ro^noscondaa  cauans,  ad  oxcipiendas  legaliones 
ad  coiiBulcndnra  rogi  si  quid  in  aula  graviua  extitisset,  ad  visendaa  ecelesias,  sicubi 
nadim  easot  aliqaid  quod  moderatorcm  postnlaret,  ad  exdpiendoa  convivas  siepe 
ducento^;  dcniqae  lec:tioni  sunm  dabatur  odnm.  Ad  tarn  varias  cnraa  ani  sufiicie- 
hat  et  animna  et  tcmpns,  cujua  nullam  pnrtionem  dabat  venatui,  nullam  aleie,  nul- 
iam  inanilina  fabuiia,  nullam  luxni  aot  volaptatibua.  Pro  his  omuibos  obleoiaman- 
tiserat  illi  vel  nmcenaqospiam  lectio  rcl  cum  eraditovira  colloqaium.  Qnanquaoi 
incerdam  episropoa  duces  et  fomiloa  haberel  convivas,  Bemiiertamenprandium  intra 
spuiium  lioi'^  fiiiicliatur.  In  aplendido  jpparalu,  qnem  ilia  digiiiiaa  postnist,  dictn 
intreJiliile  quam  ipse  nihil  deliciaruni  altigeril,    Raro  gustabat  Tinnm,  pletumque 
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Warham  was  much  flattered  by  the  compliments  which  in  his 
lifetimehe  knew  that  Erasmus  had  paid  him,  and  thus  expresses 
his  acknowledgments: — 

"  Since  through  you  I  am  to  enjoy  lasting  fame,  a  boon  denied 
to  many  great  kings  and  commanders  who  have  utterly  vanished 
from  the  memory  of  mankind,  unless  that  their  names  may  be 
found  in  some  dry  catalogne,— I  know  not  what  in  this  mortal  life 
I  can  offer  you  in  return  for  the  immortality  you  have  conferred 
I  am  overwhelmed  when  I  think  of  the  flattering  mention  you 
nave  made  of  me  in  conversation,  in  letters,  and  in  the  works  you 
have  given  to  tho  world.  You  would  set  me  down  for  the  most 
ungrateful  of  men  if  I  did  not  show  a  deep  sense  of  ynnr  kind- 
ness, however  unworthy  I  may  be  of  the  praises  you  have  shower- 
n  pon  me."  * 

Although  Warham  does  not  occupy  the  great  space  in  the  eye 
of  posterity  which  he  had  fondly  anticipated,  he  must  be  re- 
dded with  respect  as  a  man  who  had  passed  thi-ough  the  highest 
oflices  with  general  applause,— and  who,  if  he  did  not  by  any  ex- 
traordinary talents  influence  the  events  of  his  age  and  improve  the 
mstitutions  of  his  country,  could  not  be  accused  of  any  public  de- 
hnijuency,  or  {the  prosecution  of  Empson  and  Dudley  excepted) 
of  ever  having  treated  any  individual  with  injustice. 

jam  turn  ecptuagensrina  bibebat  pertcnuem  cerevisiam  qnam  illi  birkm  rocaut, 
eamqne  ipsjm  perpurce.  Porro,  quuin  quam  miliimum  dbornm  snmaret,  tamon 
comuate  vullus  ao  aermonum  fesdvimw  omne  eonvivium  exhiiarabnt.  Vi.lissea 
eandera  ptaasi  et  impransi  sobi'ietawm,  A  tttnis  ia  Eotiun  abstincbat ;  aul  s[  con- 
ueiasBnl  familiares  amici,  quoram  de  numero  nos  eramns,  accumbebat  qnidtm,  sed 
ita,  nl  pene  nihil  altingeret  dbornm:  si  lalea  non  dabantnr,  qnod  lemporis  coaniB 
dandmn  eral,  id  vel  precibus,  vel  lettioni  impendebat,  alque  ut  ipse  leporihus  scate- 
batmire  gratis,  set  cilra  raoraum  alqae  ineptiam,  ila  liborioribus  jocis  Bmicoraia 
delactabatur :  a  scncrilitate  et  obtreotatione  tarn  abliombat  qaam  quisqaam  ab  an- 
gofl.  ^  Sic  jlie  yir  exiraius  slbi  facicbat  dies  abundc  longos,  qaorani  brevitaiera 
inulu  causantor,'  Erasmns  likewise  delivers  an  elabovate  pantgyrio  on  Vl'arham 
in  hia  connuBnlary  oit  l  Thess.  ii.  7.,  and  several  of  his  oilier  letters,  but  without 
dcseeniling  to  such  interesting  particulars  of  hia  private  Jife  as  are  here  discioaed. 

*  '■  Quam  non  illdudati  nominia  «temilatem  per  te  sim  tODsecntua,  qua  raulti 
piaclan  regea  et  imperatores  carent,  ot  a  memoria  bominum  penitus  extideruiit, 
niBi  qnod  lantum  vix  nominnm  eorum  eatologus,  et  id  jejune  qnidem  fiat,  noii  viileo 
quod  aalis  Eit  in  hae  njortali  vita  quod  pro  immorlalitate  reddarii.  CoRilo  onim 
quanta  mibi  iribueris  ubiquo,  vel  prieaens  per  coUoquia,  vel  absens  per  liKi'as,  aut 
communiter  per  volnmina:  qoaj  quidem  sunt  majorn,  quam  susliuere  Taleam. 
Judicalna  ergo  Cnnluariensem  fneratissimum  nisi  tui  ait  liabitarufl  ratiouom  con- 
ilantiBBunam,  lieelmeritis  itHBqualem  et  interiorcm."  —  a.  d.  1516. 
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Ws  now  come  to  the  life  of  the  man  who  enjoyed  more  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  who  have  held  the  of- 
fice of  Chaacellor  in  England. 

Thomas  Wolset,  destined  to  he  Archbishop  of  York,  Legate 
a  latere,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  for  many  years  master  of  the  King 
and  kingdom,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  Suflbik,  in  the  year  1471, 
and  thongh  "  fashioned  to  mnch  honour,"  was  "  from  an  humble 
stock,"  being  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  that  town* 

From  his  cradle  he  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  those  lively 
parts  which  led  to  his  buoyant  career,  but  we  possess  no  parti- 
culars of  his  early  domestic  life  to  throw  Ught  on  the  formation  of 
his  character ;  and,  till  he  was  sent  to  the  University,  nothing  has 

•  Some  of  hi?  admirers  have,  williout  reason,  qacstioned  the  particnlar  Tocatioa 
of  Ills  SaJiiKt;  (or  that  he  wbb  the  son  of  a  low  tradesman  in  a  eouruiy  town  is  ad- 
mitted    It  cannot  dctratt  from  his  merit  that  hii9  fjlher  waa  a  butiher,  and  die 
fact  stands  on  slrong  evidence.    In  his  own  lifetime  he  was  called  ■'  the  botcher'i 
<lng  i"  and  ShafcB|jeare,  who  must  hare  conversed  witli  persons  who  well  recolleot- 
pd  the  Cardinal,  puis  these  words  into  ihe  mouth  of  Bnikiiiyhnm  : — 
"  This  hutchei's  tur  is  vcnom-moulh'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  jiowcr  lo  muziXe  him." 
His  origin  from  the  "bondier's  slall"  is  distinctly  aveired  in  the  contemporary 
sutirc  of  "  Majster  Skellon,  poclc  laurcnlc;" — 
"He  regard elh  Lordes 
No  more  tli»n  pot  shordes. 
He  ruleth  al  at  will 
Without  reason  or  skyll. 


tlicy  lieprymordyall: 
roteherf 


Of  hiB  wretched  oriijinall. 

And  his  base  progi^iiy. 

And  his  grcsy  geiiealo^j. 

He  came  out  of  the  sanke  roiall 
2'hat  was  cast  otttof  a  lioiuha's  stall." 
r.iilher  in  his  coUoquies,  calls  him  "a  butcher's  son."  Poljdoro  Virgil  Sfcakg  of 
his  f.ilhif  as  "a  butcher;"  and  Fuller,  in  hia  Church  History,  obacrvca  ihat  "  lo 
Irumblo  the  Cardinal's  pride,  some  person  or  other  hud  set  ujj  in  a  window  belong, 
ing  lo  his  college,  at  Uxfurd,  a  painted  masiilt'  dog  gnawing  ibc  spade  bone  of  a 
shunidcr  of  Diuilon,  10  remind  him  of  Ms  cxtractiun."  Ciodwyn  says,  "Falre 
Innio  pau]i<;rculo  prognalus  esl."  If  his  father  had  been  of  any  other  trade,  the 
fact  might  have  been  easily  established;  but  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  nsher  and 
bioi^ruphcr,  who  most  have  heard  ihe  assertion  hnnd reds  of  limes,  is  contented  wiili 
s^iyiiij;  thai  "  be  was  an  honest  poor  nan's  son,"  and  the  only  suppoj^ed  contradic- 
lioiiistho  father's  will,  showing  that  he  had  houses  and  projicriy  to  dispose  of, 
which  he  might  as  well  have  acquired  by  slanghtering  cattle,  as  iiy  any  other  occa- 
palion.  —  The  will  shows  him  io  have  been  a  very  pious  Christian.  After  leaving 
his  soul  to  "Almighty  God,  our  Lady  Sent  Mary  and  lo  all  the  company  of  Hevjn," 
he  says,  "ilm,  !  wyll  that  if  Thomas  my  son  beaprest  wiin  ayer  next  after  myde- 
cesso,  yan  I  will  that  he  syng  for  me  and  my  frends  he  the  spaw  of  a  ycr.  and  ho  for 
to  haue  for  his  salary  x  mare."  The  will  hears  date  Sepromber  USB,  and  was  prov- 
ea  in  the  month  of  October  following.  The  lestntor  Eii;ns  himself  Robert  Wulty 
and  by  ihis  name  the  son  v/.is  known,  till  he  changed  it  eaphonia  causa. 
*31 
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reached  us  respecting  his  studies,  except  a  statement  that  the  in- 
dications of  genius  he  displayed  induced  some  of  his  townsmen 
to  assist  his  father  in  maintaining  him  at  Oxford.  He  was  enter- 
ed of  Magdalen  College  when  still  of  tender  years,  and  he  made 
such  proficiency  that,  when  only  fifteen,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  with  great  distinction,  gaining  the  honourable  soubriquet  of 
"  the  boy  Bachelor."  In  the  vpry  zenith  of  his  fortune  he  used  to 
boast  with  laudable  vanity  of  this  appellation,  as  the  best  proof  of 
his  early  devotion  to  literature. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  there 
being  a  school  connected  vrith  the  college,  accoi-ding  to  the  usage 
then  prevailing,  he  was  appointed  head  master.  He  dedicated 
himself  with  much  diligence  and  success  to  the  duties  of  this 
humble  office.  While  so  occupied,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Sir  T.  More,  then  an  undergraduate,  and  with  Erasmus,  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Oxford. 

The  probability  at  this  time  was,  that  he  would  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  the  University,  and  that  his  ambition  (which  could 
not  have  aspired  higher)  might  be  crowned  witli  the  headship  of 
his  coDege.  But  it  so  happened  that  he  had  for  pupils  three  sons 
of  the  Maiquess  of  Dorset,  and  during  a  Christmas  vacation  he 
accompanied  them  to  the  country  seat  of  their  father.  Wolsey 
was  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  of  great  acquirements,  both  so- 
lid and  ornamental, — remarkably  handsome  in  his  person,  insin- 
uating in  his  manners,  and  amusing  in  his  conversation.  The 
Marquess  was  so  much  struck  with  him,  that  he  at  once  proffered 
him  his  friendship,  and  as  a  token  of  his  regard  presented  lum  to 
the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  which  then  happened 
to  Ml  vacant,*  Wolsey  accordingly  took  orders,  and  was  insti- 
tuted as  parson  of  this  parish  on  the  10th  of  October,  1500.  He 
immediately  renounced  his  school  and  other  college  appointments, 
—  the  more  readily  on  account  of  a  charge  brought  against  him, 
that  he  had  misapplied  the  coDege  funds.  Whde  bursar,  he  had 
erected  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  chapel,  knowri  by  the 
name  of  "  Wolsey's  tower,"  still  admired  for  the  chaste  simpheity 
and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  and  he  was  accused  of  .havmi 
clandestinely  diverted  a  porton  of  the  revenue,  over  which  his"^ 
fice  of  bursar  gave  him  control,  to  the  expense  of  this  edifice, — a 
heinous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  fellows,  while  lamenting  their 
diminished  dividend.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  considerable  irregularity  in  this  affair  from  bis  passion  for 
building,  which  adhered  to  lum  through  life;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  personally  derived  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  it. 

Suddenly  emerging  from  the  cloisters  of  Magdalen,  in  which  he 

•  It  has  been  denied  that  iherc  is  any  piate  of  this  name  in  Somoreelshire,  and 
Ihe  localilj  has  been  changed  in  a  vcrj  arbitrary  mnnntr  to  Hampshire;  but  I 
haye  uscertiiined  that  ihete  is  a  yery  Email  parish  called  LjniinElon,  near  Ilthcaler 
in  Somcrselsliire,  —  with  ihe  clocks  still  standing  ncnr  the  chnrch. 
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had  been  hitherto  immnred, — when  he  took  possessiou  of  his  liv- 
ing, he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  indulged  in  levities  not  becoming 
his  sacred  calling.  By  his  dissolute  manners,  or  perhaps  by  his 
superior  popularity,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  AJnyas 
Paulet,  a  neighhonriEg  justice  of  the  peace,  who  lay  by  for  an  op- 
portunity to  show  his  resentment.  Tliis  was  soon  atlbrded  him, 
Wolscy,  being  of  "a  free  and  sociable  temper,"  went. with  some 
of  his  neighbours  to  a  fair  in  an  adjoining  town,  where  they  all 
got  veiy  drunk,  and  created  a  riot.  Sir  Aniyas,  who  was  present, 
selected  "his  Reverence"  as  the  most  guilty,  and  convicting  him 
'' on  the  tiew,"  oideieA  him  to  be  set  in  the  slocks,  and  actually 
saw  the  sentence  carried  into  immediate  eseculion.  "  Who,"  says 
Cavendish,  in  relating  tliis  adventure,  "  ■would  have  thought  then 
that  ever  he  should  have  attained  to  bo  Chancellor  of  England ! 
Those  be  wonderfnl  works  of  God  and  fortune."* 

Wolsey  afterwards  had  his  revenge  of  Sir  Amyas.  "  For  when 
the  schoolmaster  mounted  the  dignity  to  be  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  not  oblivioits  of  the  old  displeasure  ministered  unto 
him  by  Master  Pawlet,  but  sent  for  him,  and  after  many  sharp  and 
heinous  words,  enjoined  him  to  attend  upon  the  Council  until  he 
were  by  them  dismissed,  and  not  to  depart  without  heence  upon 
an  urgent  pain  and  forfeiture."!  According  to  this  writer, — for 
having  so  affronted  tlie  country  parson,  "  Sir  Amyas  was  in  reali- 
ty detained  a  prisoner  in  his  lodging,  in  the  Gate  House  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  next  to  Fleet  Street,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
years,  although  he  attempted  to  appease  the  Chancellor's  displea- 
sure by  re-edifying  the  house,  and  gariiishing  the  outside  thereof 
sumptuously  with  hats  and  arms,  btidges  and  cognizances  of  the 
Cardinal,  with  other  devices  in  glorious  sort."  This  anecdote, 
which  rests  on  undoubted  testimony,  is  not  very  honourable  to 
"Wolsey,  who,  even  if  he  had  been  wrongfully  put  in  the  stocks, 
ought  not,  when  ChanceUor,  to  have  perverted  the  law  to  revenge 
the  -wrongs  of  the  country  parson.  The  disciphne  he  then  under- 
went seems  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  him  ;  for  although 
he  did  uot  by  any  means  reform  so  far  as  to  become  faultless  in 
his  manneis,  we  do  uot  find  him  aftetwai'ds  giulty  of  any  public 
breach  of  decorum. 

This  mischance  happened  when  "Wolsey  had  been  about  two 
years  resident  at  Lyniinglon,  and  he  soon  aflcr  left  r  ^  1502  1 
the  country, — as  some  assert  from  the  scandal  it  had    •■  '     '  ' 

caused, — ^but  I  believe  fi-om  the  necessity  he  felt  of  finding  a  new 
patron,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  whom  he  looked  for  promotion, 
having  suddenly  died.  We  may  suppose  that,  conscious  of  his 
powers,  he  was  glad  to  leave  this  rural  retreat  where  they  could 
so  little  be  appreciated,  Storer,  who  published  his  biographical 
poem  of  Wolsey  in  1599,  describes  his  feelings  on  this  occasion 
with  some  felicity : 

•  Ca-veadish,  69.  t  Hi'l.  SS. 
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These  deep  conceiia  were  nerer  tauylit  lo  wiwlo 
in  slifllluw  brooka;  nor  Ihis  aspiririg  vein 
!FiC  to  converse  among  lbs  shcplierd  irain. 

"  Jnsl  eanse  I  anw  my  titles  lo  advance, 

Virtue  my  j;enlry,  pricatliood  my  doseent, 
Saints  my  allies,  llie  rrosa  niy  cogniziince, 
Aiigeld  th«  <;niir<l  that  nnuh'd  alioul  my  tent, 
Wisdom  that  usher".!  mo  where'ar  I  went." 

He  was  soon  received  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Deanc,  Arch- 
.  jgQg  J    bishop  of  Canterbtiry, — a  proof  that   his  fame  had 

>■  '     '  ''    not  sustained  any  permanent  blemish,  and  he  was 

gaining  the  goodwill  of  tliose    around  him  when  he  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  death  of  the  primate. 

However,  he  was  almost  immediately  after  engaged  as  domes- 
tic chajilain  by  Sir  John  Nanfant,  "  a  very  grave  and  ancient 
knight,"  a  special  favourite  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  John  held  the  im- 
portimt  office  of  Treasurer  of  Calais,  and  Woisey  now  behaved 
himself  so  discreetly,  that  he  obtained  the  special  favour  of  hia 
new  master,  and  all  the  charge  of  the  office  was  committed  to 
him.  He  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Calais,  and  must  have 
maierially  improved  his  knowledge  of  mankind  by  the  variety  of 
company  with  whom  he  here  mixed.  But  he  panted  stiU  for  a 
larger  sphere  of  action,  and,  through  the  interest  of  his  employ- 
er, he  was  at  last  gi-atifled  with  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to 
the  King,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Conrt.  "  He  cast  anchor 
in  the  port  of  promotion,"  says  his  biographer,  or  rather,  he  "  got 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  resolved  to  ontstrip  every  competitor  in  the 
race." 

He  had  now  occasion  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  King  daily, 
— celebrating  mass  before  him  in  his  private  closet;  and  he  after- 
wards gave  attendance  upon  the  courtiers  who  he  thotight  bore 
most  rule  in  the  Coitncil  and  were  highest  in  favour.  These 
were  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Secretary  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  Master  of  Uie  King's  wards  and  Consta- 
ble of  the  Tower.  They  soon  perceived  his  merit,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  his  services.  He  is  said  now  to 
have  displayed  that  "  natural  tbgiiity  of  manner  or  aspect  which 
no  ai-t  can  imitate,  and  which  no  rule  or  method  of  practice  will 
ever  be  able  to  form."*  He  was  eminently  favoured  by  nature  in 
dignity  of  person,  and  winning  expression  of  countenance.  Ac- 
cording to  Cavendish,  he  was  celebrated  for  "  a  special  gift  of 
natural  eloquence,  with  a  filed  tongue  to  pronounce  the  same,  so 
that  lie  was  able  to  persuade  and  allure  all  men  to  his  purpose ;" 
or,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  "  exceeding  wise,  fair 
spoken,  and  persuading,"  He  had,  besides,  a  quick  and  correct 
perception  of  character  and  of  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  a 

*  Fiddes'  Life  of  Woisey,  p.  11. 
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singular  power  of  shaping  his  conduct  and  conversation  according 
lo  circumstances.  The  consequence  was,  that,  placed  among  men 
of  education  and  refinement,  lie  seemed  to  exercise  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  them,  amounting  almost  to  fascination, — and 
this  influence  ■was  not  the  less  powerful  and  enduring,  that  before 
superiors  it  was  unostentatious,  and  seemed  to  follow  where  it 
led  the  way.  Fitting  himself  to  the  Immours  of  all,  we  need  not 
doubt,  that,  with  the  cold-blooded,  calculating,  avaricious  founder 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  he  tried  to  make  himself  remarkable  for 
the  laiioiioitM  assiduity,,  regularity,  steadiness,  aud  thrifliiiess  of 
liis  habits. 

However,  lie  did  not  contrive  to  make  any  progress  in  the  per- 
sonal intimacy  of  Henry,  till  ho  was  recommended  to  him  by  Fox 
and  Lovel  to  conduct  a  delicate  negotiation,  in  which  the  King 
took  a  very  lively  interest,  and  which  he  was  desirous  fo  see 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Henry  wits  a  widower,  with  one  surviving  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  being  only  fifty  years  of  age,  he  ^vishedto  enter  into  an- 
other niatrimonial  alliance,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  suc- 
cession in  his  dynasty ;  and  regardless  of  the  question  as  fo  the 
right  to  the  throne,  which  if  his  son  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  shoidd  die  without  issue,  might  arise  betw^een  a  son 
by  a  second  marriage,  and  his  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  marriage, 
who  wotild  have  been  "the  white  rose  of  England."  The  object 
of  his  suit  was  Margaret,  Duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  dang- 
ter  ofthe  Emperor  Maximilian.  They  having  been  sounded,  were 
not  unfavourable  to  the  alliance,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ' 
a  person  of  great  address  to  adjust  with  the  Emperor  in  person 
some  delicate  matters  connected  with  the  mai'riage.  Wolsey 
being  pointed  out  by  Fox  and  Lovel  tt  Kin  wl  a  y  1 1  ad 
scarcely  ever  personally  conversed  wi      h  m  d       n    a  Pnn  e 

of  excellent  judgment,  commanded  bm       hi  a 

whom  they  so   much   commended  be  h       G  n 

At  whose  rejiair  thither,  to  prove  the  \  h         n  g 

fell  in  communication  with  him,  in  ma     ra  y 

and  perceiving  his  ait  to  be  very  fine,  h  m      fli  b 

put  ui  trust  with  ibis  embassy."*     "VV 

going  forward,  "  he  had  a.  due  occasion  p  m  me 

to  the  King's  presence,  who  perceived  m  nd  n  b    a 

very  wise  man  and  of  good  intendme 

Wolsey,  having  at  last  got  his  despatches  from  the  wary  mon- 
arch, performed  the  journey  iivith  a  celerity  which  even  astonishes 
us,  accustomed  to  steam -packets  and  railways,  and  which  in  that 
slow-travelling  age  must  have  appeared  almost  equal  to  the 
boasted  exploit  of  Ariel.l  The  Court  was  then  at  Bichmond,  and 
there  taking  leave  of  the  Kuig  after  dinner,  he  arrived  in  London 
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on  a  Sunday  afternoon  about  four  o'clock.  The  Gravesend  barge 
was  ready  to  sail  with  a  prosperous  tide  and  wind,  and  by  her  he 
arrived  7 1  Gravesend  in  litUe  more  than  three  hours.  There  he 
tarried  only  tilt  post-horses  were  provided,  and  travelling  all  night 
be  came  to  Dover  next  morning,  just  as  the  passage-boat  for  Calais 
was  about  to  sad.  He  stepped  on  board,  and  in  leas  than  three 
boura  he  landed  at  Calais.  Here  he  immediately  got  post-horses, 
and  galloping  off  he  arrived  that  night  at  Bruges,  where  the  im- 
perial Court  lay.  Maximilian,  "  whose  affection  for  Henry  VII. 
■was  such  that  ho  r&joiccd  wlien  he  had  occasion  to  show  him. 
pleasure,"  received  the  ambassador  forthwith,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  despatched  with  all  the  King's  requests  fully  accomplish- 
ed. Ho  was  conducted  back  to  Calais  with  such  a  number  of 
horsemen  as  the  Emperor  had  appointed,  and  ai-rived  at  that  city 
at  day-break,  as  the  gates  were  opened.  The  passage-boat  for 
England  was  about  to  sail,  and  before  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
forenoon  he  was  at  Dover.  He  had  ordered  post-horses  to  be  in 
readiness  for  him,  and  that  night  he  reached  Eichmond.  He  now 
took  some  repose,  but  rising  early  next  morning  he  knelt  before 
the  King  going  from  his  bed-chamber  to  his  closet  to  hear  mass. 
The  King  saw  bim  with  some  surprise  and  displeasure,  and 
checked  him  for  not  having  set  out  on  his  journey.  "  Sir,"  quoth 
he,  "  if  it  may  stand  with  your  Highness's  pleasure,  I  have  al- 
ready been  with  the  Emperor,  and  despatched  your  affairs,  I  trust, 
to  your  Grace's  contentation.,"  Thereui>on  he  debvered  to  the 
King  the  Emperor's  letters.  The  King  demanded  of  liim  whether 
he  encountered  not  his  pursuivant  whom  he  had  sent  after  him 
yesterday,  supposing  him  to  be  scarcely  out  of  London,  with  let- 
ters concerning  an  important  matter  neglected  in  his  commission 
and  instructions  which  he  courted  much  to  be  sped.  "  Yes,  for- 
sooth. Sire,"  quoth  he,  "  I  encountered  him  yesterday  by  the  way, 
and  having  no  information  by  your  Grace's  letters  of  your  pleasure 
therein,  had  notwithstanding  been  so  bold  upon  mine  own  discre- 
tion (perceiving  that  matter  to  be  very  necessary)  to  despatch 
the  same.  And  for  as  much  as  I  exceeded  your  Grace's  commis- 
sion, I  most  humbly  require  your  gracious  remission  and  pardon." 
The  King  rejoicing,  replied, — "  We  do  not  only  pardm  you  there- 
of, but  also  give  you  our  princely  thanks,  both  for  the  proceeding 
therein,  and  also  for  your  good  and  speedy  exploit,"  — command- 
ing him  for  tliat  time  to  take  his  rest,  and  to  repair  again  to  him 
after  dinner,  for  the  farther  relation  of  his  embassy.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  reported  his  embassy  to  tlie  King  and  Councrl 
with  such  a  graceful  deportment,  and  so  eloquent  language,  that 
he  received  the  utmost  applause,  —  all  declaring  him  to  be  a  per- 
son of  so  great  capacity  and  diligence  that  he  deserved  to  be  far- 
ther employed.* 

•  Cavendish  declares  that  ho  had  all  these  circnmstancc,  as  above  related,  from 
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The  deanery  of  Lincoln,  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable 
preferments  m  the  church,  was  immediately  bestowed  njion  liim: 
—he  was  marked  as  a  rising  favourite,  —  and,  had  the  King's  life 
been  prolonged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  accommodating  him- 
selt  to  his  mclinations,  Wolsey  would  have  been  promoted  nndcr 
him  to  tlie  highest  offices  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

But  Henry,  meditating  his  second  marriage,  was  attacted  by  a 
disease  which  carried  liim  to  the  tomb,  and  Wol- 
sey had  to  concert  fresh  plans  for  Ms  own  advance-  l-*^*^'^'  ^^09.] 
raent  under  a  new  monarch,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  gay  and 
frolicsome,  fond  of  amusement  and  averse  to  business,  though  not 
unmiliated  m  the  learning  of  the  schools.  The  royal  chaplain. 
Willie  resident  at  Court,  must  have  seen  the  Rince  from  time  to 
time,  but  hitherto  had  made  no  acquaintance  with  him,— cautious 
in  showmg  any  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  son,  lest  he 
should  give  umbrage  to  the  father. 

It  luckily  happened  that  the  young  Marquess  of  Dorset  had 
been  a  very  mtimate  friend  of  Prince  Henry,  and  by  his  former 
pupd  he  was  introduced  to  the  new  King.  This  introduction  is 
visually  attributed  to  Bishop  Fox,  who,  jealous  of  his  rival,  the 
Eari  of  Surrey,  the  late  King's  High  Treasurer,  is  supposed  to 
have  mtended  Wolsey  as  an  instrument  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
his  own  party  at  Court;  but  in  reahty  aU  the  old  ministers  had 
penetrated  the  Dean  of  Lincoln's  character,  and  become  iealous 
of  his  influence. 

Wolsey  at  once  conformed  to  the  tastes  of  the  youthful  Sove- 
reign, and  won  his  heart  He  jested,  he  rallied,  he  sang,  he  danc- 
ed, he  caroused  with  the  King  and  his  gay  com})aiiions,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  by  his  extraordinary  address,  he  not  only  sup- 
planted Surrey  in  the  royal  favour,  but  also  Fox  his  patron.  He 
was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  King's  almoner,  an 
office  w-hich  kept  him  in  constant  attendance  on  tlie  person  of  the 
Monarch  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to 
acquu-e  over  the  mind  of  Henry  an  ascendancy  v.'hich  was  imput- 
ed to  the  practice  of  the  magical  art.  It  is  said,  however,  that  al- 
though Wolsey,  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  countenanced  irre- 
gularities at  Court  imsuitable  to  the  presence  of  a  priest,  he  was 
careful,  when  any  proper  0])portnnity  offered,  to  give  good  advice 
to  the  Kmg,  as  well  in  respect  to  Ids  personal  as  Iris  poJitical  con- 
duct, and  highly  tendmg  on  both  accounts  to  his  advantage  and 

■Wolscj's  own  moulh,  after  his  fiill,  — Life,  p  7a.     Slora'a  m«ri,  al  Life   cf  VVqI- 

&ey  has  tlio  following  stanza  on  iLis  espcditiou  :— 
"  The  Argonauiii!  ^CBSel  never  past 
With  swifter  course  along  the  Cokhian  main, 
Than  mj  amall  bark  with  small  and  spcedv  blast 
Convej'd  mo  forth  and  reconvej'd  again ; 
Thrice  iiad  Arclurna  diiven  his  roUess  wain 
And  H«aven's  bright  lamp  the  day  had  thrice  rerit'd, 
Prom  first  deparim-e  till  I  last  artiv'd." 
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improvement.  He  would  instil  into  his  mind  a  lesson  on  the  art 
of  government  over  a  game  at  primcro,  and  after  a  roistering  party 
with  him  at  night,  he  would  hokS  with  him  in  the  morning  a  dis- 
putation on  a  question  out  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

As  yet  without  any  higher  appointment  about  the  Court  than 
that  of  Almoner,  he  soon  made  himself  Prime  Minister,  and  exercis- 
ed supreme  power  in  tlie  state.  "  The  King  was  young  and  lusty, 
disposed  to  all  mii'th  and  pleasure,  and  to  follow  his  desire  and 
appetite,  nothing  minding  to  travail  in  the  busy  affairs  of  the  realm ; 
the  wliich  the  Almoner  perceiving  very  well,  took  upon  him  there- 
fore to  disburden  the  King  of  so  weighty  a  charge  and  troublesome 
business,  putting  the  King  in  comfort  that  he  shall  not  need  to 
spare  any  time  of  liis  pleasure  for  any  business  that  necessarily 
happens  in  the  Council  as  long  as  he  being  there,  and.  having  the 
King's  authority  and  commandment,  doubted  not  to  see  all  things 
sufficiently  furnished  and  perfected,  wherewith  the  King  was  won- 
derfully pleased.  And  whereas  the  other  ancient  comicillors 
would,  according  to  tlie  office  of  good  councillors,  persuade  the 
King  to  have  some  time  an  intercoiirse  into  the  Council,  there  to 
hear  what  was  done  in  weighty  matters,  tlie  which  pleased  the 
King  nothing  at  all,  for  he  loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be  con- 
strained to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
and  that  knew  the  Almoner  very  well,  having  a  secret  intelUgence 
of  the  King's  natural  inclination,  and  so  fast  as  the  other  council- 
lors advised  the  King  to  leave  liis  pleasures  and  to  attend  to  the 
aff'au-s  of  his  realm,  so  busily  did  the  Almoner  persuade  him  to 
the  contrary,  which  delighted  him  much,  and  caused  him  to  have 
the  greater'airection  and  love  for  the  Almoner."* 

Woboy  pLished  liis  advantages ;  and  not  contented  with  secret 
influence,  was  determined  to  chase  from  office  those  to  whom 
the  public  had  looked  with  respect  as  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
,  r^o  ,  and  openly  to  engross  allowei  in  liispown  person. 
[A.  D.  loUJ— ]  j^^  ohser\'ed  to  the  ICing,  that  while  he  intrusted 
,r-i.'-\  his  affairs  to  liis  father's  councillors,  he  had  the  ad- 
[4.  D.  lojo.j  vaatage  of  employing  men  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience,but  men  who  owednot  their  promotion  toliia  own  personal 
favour,  and  who  scarcely  thouglit  thejuselves  accountable  to  bim 
for  the  exercise  of  their  authority;  —  that  by  the  factions,  and 
cabals,  and  jealousies  which  jjrevailed  among  them,  they  more 
obstructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  than  they  promoted  it, 
by  the  knowledge  wluch  age  and  practice  liad  conferred  upon 
them  ;  —  tliP.t  while  ho  thought  proi>er  to  pass  his  time  tn  those 
pleasures  to  wliich  Iiis  age  and  royal  fortune  invited  him,  and  in 
those  studies  which  in  time  enable  him  to  sway  the  sceptre  with 
absolute  authority,  his  best  system  of  government  would  be,  to 
intrust  b's  authority  into  the  hands  of  some  one  person  who  was 
the  creatine  of  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view  butthat 


*  Cavecdish,  82. 
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of  promoting  his  service  ;  —  and  that  if  the  minister  had  also  the 
aame  relish  for  pleasure  with  himself,  and  the  same  taste  for  lit- 
erature, he  could  more  easily,  at  intervals,  accoimt  to  him  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  inljoduce  hia  master  gradually  into  the  know- 
ledge of  public  business,  and  thus,  without  tedious  restraint  or 
application,  initiate  him  in  the  science  of  government.* 

Henry  said,  he  highly  approved  of  this  plan  of  administration, 
and  that  he  knew  no  one  so  capable  of  executing  it  as  the  person 
who  proposed  it.  Tlie  two  rival  ministers  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
Dnke  of  Norfolk  and  Rishop  Fox,  —  who  had  been  continued  in 
office  by  the  advice  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Eichmond,  the 
young  King's  grandmother,  —  were  now  treated  with  neglect  and 
dir  respect,  and  retired  from  Court.  "  Thus,"  says  Cavendish, "  the 
Almoner  ruled  all  them  that  before  rtded  him  ;  such  things  did  his 
policy  and  wit  bring  to  pass.  Who  was  now  in  high  favour  but 
Master  Almoner?  Who  had  all  the  suit  but  Master  Almoner ? 
And  who  ruled  all  under  the  King  but  Master  Almoner  ?  Thus 
he  proceeded  still  in  favour.  At  last,  in  came  presents,  gifts,  and 
rewards,  so  plentifully  that  he  lacked  nothing  that  might  either 
please  his  fantasy  or  enrich  his  coffers." 

The  first  earnest  of  Henry's  bounty  to  his  favourite  was  the 
grant,  on  the  attainder  of  Empson,  of  a  magnificent    r  1-^121 

mansion,  with  gardens,  in  Fleet  Street,  which  had     '  ^'  "'  '' 

belonged  to  that  minister.     He  was  soon  after  made    r  jii^i 

Canon  of  Windsor,  Registrar  and  Chancellor  of  the   I-  "*  "'  '' 

Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Reporter  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  various  rectories,  prebends,  deaneries  were  con- 
ferred upon  him, — having  obtained  an  unlimited  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  to  hold  pluralities  in  the  church.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1512,  he  was  made  Lord  Treasur- 
er,— and  with  the  exception  of  Warham,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  stiU  carried  on  an  unequal  struggle  againr.t  his  ascendancy,  all 
who  tilled  the  offices  of  state  were  his  creatures  and  dependents. 

The  Life  of  Wolsey  henceforth  becomes  the  History  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  European  states ;  but  I  propose  to  coniine  mysdf 
to  those  events  and  circumstances  which  may  be  considered  to 
belong  to  his  personal  narative.t 

*  Lord  Herbert,  Pol.  Virg. 

1  "  'ihe  variety  and  splendour  of  the  lives  of  lucli  men  render  it  often  diffirult 
to  disiinguisli  the  porlioii  of  time  whiili  ought  to  be  admitteil  in^o  history  from  that 
nhiih  shouM  bo  reserved  for  biogrnphy.  Generally  sj^cakii^g-,  these  two  parts  are 
BO  ilisiini't  Hnd  unlike,  ihal  they  cannot  be  ronfouDili'd  wiihoul  mach  injury  tu  both 
ciilier  when  the  biographoi  hides  tiie  portrait  of  ihc  individual  by  a  crou'ded  am) 
confined  |)ii:inre  of  events,  or  when  the  historian  alluwa  unconnected  narratives  of 
ihi:  livus  of  ini:n  tobreuk  the  thread  of  hLsrnry,  t'erhnpe  nothing  more  can  be 
universally  luid  doirn  than  thut  the  biographer  nvver  ought  to  introduee  public 
evenlB.  except  as  far  as  they  are  absolmdy  neccssnry  lulhv  illustration  of  character, 
and  that  the  hiatorianshould  rarely  digressiato  biugmpliical  panii;nlHrs,except  ar 
far  as  rhey  rontrihulo  10  the  cleurness  of  his  narrtttive  of  political  o^~—— ""--  "  - 
Sir  James  Matkintosh. 

VOL.  I.  32 
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In  the  year  1513,  Henry  going  to  war  with  France,  Wolsey 
was  specially  appointed  by  him  to  direct  the  supplies  and  pro- 
visions for  the  nse  of  the  army, — or  "  Commissary  General," — a 
situation  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  amassing  great 
wealth,  and  which,  though  seemingly  inconsistent  with  his  clerical 
functions,  he  justifies  himself  for  accepting,  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  Pope  approved  of  the  expedition  against  Louis  XII.  then  at 
enmity  with  the  See  of  Rome. 

He  accompanied  the  King  to  the  Continent,  witnessed  the  bat- 
tle of  "  the  Spurs,"  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Toiimay.  When 
this  city  surrendered,  it  was  found  that  the  Bishop  had  lately 
died,  and  that  a  new  bishop  had  been  elected  by  the  ,  i-^ii  i 

chapter,   but  had   not  yet  been   installed.      Henry  '  *'  "'  '' 

claimed  by  right  of  conquest  the  disiiosal  of  the  office,  appointed 
Wolsey  to  it,  and  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  tempo- 
ralities. 

This  step  was  directly  at  variance  witli  the  canons  of  the 
church,  ajid  at  another  time  would  have  been  resented  by  the  su- 
preme Pontiff  as  a  sacriligious  usurpation.  Wolsey  became 
Bishop  (?e  facto,  but  his  title  to  the  see  was  afterwards  question- 
ed, and  was  made  the  subject  of  long  and  intricate  negotiations. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  legitimately  placed  in  the 
episcopal  order,  by  being  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  is  reproached  for  having  been  guilty  of  great  rapac- 
ity in  seizing  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor. 
Bishop  Smith  ;  and  his  gentleman  usher  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  had  frequently  seen  with  shame  some  of  the  stolen  furniture 
of  the  late  Bishop  in  the  house  of  his  master.* 

A  few  months  after,  Bambridge,  Archbishop  of  York,  dying, 
Wolsey  was  elevated  to  this  archie  pi  scopal  see.  He  was  farther 
allowed  to  unite  with  York — first  the  see  of  Durham,  and  next 
that  of  Winchester.  He  farmed  besides,  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  the  Bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  filled  by 
foreigners  who  gladly  compounded  for  the  indulgence  of  residing 
abroad  by  yielding  up  to  him  a  large  share  of  their  English  in- 
comes. The  rich  Abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and  many  other  church 
preferments,  he  held  in  commendam. 

There  was  only  one  individual  in  the  kingdom  on  whom  he 
now  looked  with  envy,  Warham,  w^Jio,  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Lord  Chancellor,  had  precedence  of  him  both  ecclesias- 
tically and  c:ivilly ;  but  though  he  could  not  aim  at  the  primacy 
during  the  life  of  his  rival,  he  resolved  that  he  himself  should  be 
the  first  subject  under  the  King  in  rank  as  well  as  in  power. 

Pope  Julius  II.,  styled  the  "  Incendiary  of  Chrislendom,"  being 
dead,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Leo  X.,  who  closely 
resembled  Wolsey  in  his  love  of  pleasure  and  love  of  literature, 
and  was  desirous  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  England  against 

*  Carcndtab,  83. 
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the  ambition  of  France.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  confer  a 
Cardinal's  hat  on  the  favourite  of  Henry,  with  a  Bull  creating 
him  Legate  U  latere  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  ena- 
bling him  to  call  convocations,  and  to  exercise  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  The  Pope's  messenger,  conveying  these  emblems 
of  spiritual  precedence  and  authority,  was  met  on  Blackheath  by 
"  a  great  assembly  of  prelates,  and  lusty  gallant  gentlemen,  and 
from  them  conducted  through  London  with  great  triumph."  The 
new  Cardinal  and  Legate  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  a  numerous  band  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  in  rich 
mitres,  copes,  and  other  costly  ornaments,  "which,"  says  Caven- 
dish, "  was  done  in  so  solemn  a  wise  as  I  have  not  seea  the  like, 
unless  it  had  been  at  the  coronation  of  a  mighty  prince  or  king."  * 

He  was  now  armed  with  effectual  means  of  annoying  and  mor- 
tifying Warham.  As  Cardinal  he  took  place  of  him  t,  and  as  Le- 
gate he  was  entitled  to  interfere  with  his  jurisdiction  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  "  Wherefore  remembering  as  well  the 
taunts  and  checks  before  sustained  of  Canterbury  which  he  in- 
tended to  redress,  and  having  respect  to  the  advancement  of  world- 
ly honour,  he  found  the  means  with  the  King  that  he  was  made 
Chanceilor,  and  Canterbury  thereof  dismissed."  t 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Warham,  took  place  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1515.}     The  affair  was  conducted  with  exterior  deceucy,  as  if  there 

•{'.ivendiah,  91. 

t  Tliis  point  was  settled  bj  the  Pops  in  the  case  o(  Cardinal  Kempe,  Archbishop 
of  York,  arid  authors  are  mistaken  who  represent  ihe  preuedence  now  assumed  by 
WoNej  an  naurpation  dictated  bj  liis  arraganue. 

t  Cuvendish,  93, 

t  The  reader  may  he  amnsed  with  a  iranslation  of  the  Latin  entry  in  the  Closa 
Roll  upon  the  occsaion.  "  Be  it  reraomhared  tiial  on  Snnday,  the  Sad  of  Decem- 
ber, in  Ihc  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  about  the  hour  of  one  in  the 
afternoon,  in  a  certain  high  and  dmnll  room  in  tliu  King's  palace  al  Wedlminsiler, 
near  the  Pdrliainsnt  Ch.imber,  the  Most  n^verand  Fnther  in  Christ,  William  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  then  Chan-^ellor  of  England,  the  King's  Great  Seal  in  Ihe 
cmtwly  of  the  mid  Chancellor  then  being  inclosed  in  a  certain  bag  of  white 
leather,  and  fire  limci  seated  with  the  signal  of  Ihe  said  ATchbi'bcp,  into  the  hands 
of  our  said  lord  the  King;  snrrendercd  and  delivered  up  in  [lie  presence  of  the 
rno''!  reverend  Father  in  Christ,  Thomas,  by  dirine  compatisionl  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Oiiurch,  by  the  title  '  Sancti  Ariaci  in  Termis,'  Archbishop  of 
York.  Primate  of  En<rland,  and  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  Charles  l>uke  of 
iiulfiilk.  and  of  William  Thtogmorton,  pruthonoiar;  of  the  Chancery  of  our  Lor 
thi:  King.  And  our  aiiid  Lord  the  King,  the  suid  seal  in  the  said  bag  so  inclosed, 
GO  surrendered  and  delivered  up  by  ilie  said  Arcbbisliop,  then  and  there  caused  la 
be  o|>encd  and  taken  oat,  and  being  opened  aiid  taken  out,  saw  and  examined  the 
;nme.  4nd  our  said  Lord  the  Kin^  then  immediuteiy,  in  the  preface  of  those  be- 
fore mentioned,  caused  llie  said  seal  to  be  again  inclosed  in  tlio  said  l"ig,  and  (he 
6.itd  seal  inclosed  in  the  sidd  hag,  sealed  with  the  signet  of  [be  said  roost  reverend 
Curilin.il,  delivered  lo  the  said  most  reverend  Cardinal,  to  he  by  him  kept  and  used 
by  Ihe  said  most  reverend  Cardinal,  whom  he  then  and  there  constituted  his  Chan- 
cellor, with  all  diet4,  (ens,  pruliti,  rewards,  robes,  uomuiodities,  and  advantages  t^ 

'  Miscracione  diving 
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had  been  a  volntitary  resignation  on  the  one  side  and  a  reluctant 
dcceptance  on  the  other. 

A  contemporary  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  might  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Warham  was  really  eager  to  retire,  and  Wolsey  afraid 
of  farther  promotion.  Writing  to  Ammonins,  he  says,  "  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  hath  at  length  resigned  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, lehich  burthen  as  you  know  he  had  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  for  some  years;  and  the  long  wished-for  retreat  being 
now  obtained,  he  enjoys  a  most  pleasant  recess  in  his  studies,  with 
the  agreeable  reflection  of  havii^  acquitted  himself  honourably  in 
that  high  station.  The  Cardinal  of  York,  by  the  Ein^s  orders, 
succeeds  him."  Ammonins,  writing  to  Erasmus,  says,  in  the  same 
strain,  "  Your  Archbishop,  with  the  King's  good  leave,  has  laid 
down  his  post,  which  that  of  York,  after  much  importunity,  has  ac- 
cepted of,  and  behaves  most  beautifully."  Nay,  Warham,  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  says,  he_desired  to  give  up 
this  magistracy,  "  quem  Eboracensis  Episcopus  impendio  rogatus 
mscepit." 

But  the  testimony  of  Cavendish,  and  the  internal  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  greatly  preponderate.  Warham,  although  like  other 
Chancellors  resolved  to  cling  to  office  as  long  as  possible,  may  from 
time  to  lime  have  expressed  a  ■wish  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  when  the 
crisis  actually  came,  the  parties  themselves  and  their  friends  deem- 
ed it  best  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  compul- 
sion on  the  retiring  Chancellor,  or  of  any  intriguing  by  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wolsey,  from  the  time  of  his 
obtaining  the  rank  of  Cardinal  with  the  legatine  authority,  had 
taken  every  opportunity  to  insult  Warham,  with  a  view  of  driving 
him  from  Coiut,  and  that  the  Great  Seal  had  long  been  an  object 
of  ambition  to  him,  on  account  of  the  profit  and  power  it  would 
bring  him, — and  perhaps  likewise  from  the  opportunity  it  would 
aiibrd  him  to  add  to  his  reputation  for  learning,  ability,  and  elo- 
quence. 

The  parade  which  he  immediately  made  of  the  trappings  of  the 

"  e  of  Chancellor,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself 


to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  showed  that  he  had  clutched  it  a 
eagerly,  and  that  he  enjoyed  it  as  intensely,  as  any  preferment  ever 
bestowed  upon  him.* 

the  office  of  Chanccllur  of  Bnglanil  of  old  iliie,  belonging  or  appertain ing,  and 
the  said  snid  most  reverend  Cardinnl,  ilie  3nid  seal  in  tlie  presence  of  tKa  jjorsons 
oefore  metitionerf,  then  and  tliero  reeeiveJ  from  Iho  aforesaid  most  invincible 
King."  —  Rot.  CI  7  Hen.  8  m.  1.  On  the  24lh  of  December  followin!.'  'here  ia  an 
entry  nn  the  Close  Roll  of  the  new  Chancellor  being  sworn  in  hj  tiie  King  at  V 
palace  at  Eltham.  The  tenor  of  the  oath  is  set  ont  m  English. 
"  Cavendish,  93. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

,    WOI,SEY    FROM    HIS    APPOINTMENT    AS    1 


WoLSEY  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness.  At  this  period, 
the  Crown  was  absolute  in  England,  and  he  alone    ■  i  -^i  -c  i 

wielded  all  its  power.     He  was  in  conseqnence  court-    >■  '     '  "J 

ed  with  the  greatest  obsequiousness  by  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
the  rival  monarchs,  who  were  contending  for  superiority  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  who  felt  that  the  result  of  the  struggle 
depended  to  a  considerable  degree  on  his  friendship.  They  not 
only  flattered  him  by  letters  and  embassies,  but  settled  large  pen- 
sions upon  him,  which  there  was  no  law  or  etiquette  then  prevail- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  accepting.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  like- 
wise, sent  him  a  large  pecuniary  gratification,  with  letters  contain- 
.  ing  the  most  fulsome  adulation.*  "  In  all  things  the  Chancellor 
was  honoured  like  the  King's  person,  and  sat  always  at  his  right 
hand.  In  all  places  where  the  King's  arms  were  put  up,  the  Chan- 
cellor's appeared  alongside  of  them,  so  that  in  every  honour  the 
Sovereign  and  his  minister  were  equal."t  The  money  coined  with 
the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  it  was  now  current  without  objection, 
though  made  the  groimd  of  one  of  the  chaises  against  him  on  his 
fall.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  all 
the  rest  of  the  nation  in  servility  towards  him,  and  to  have  almost 
committed  treason,  by  styhng  him  in  their  addresses,  "  Yonf  Majes- 
ty;"! but  this  appellation  had  not  then  been  exclusively  appropri- 
ated to  kings,  and  it  had  been  applied  by  the  same  University  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Warham.i 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  his  ascendancy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  private  confidential  letters  written  to  him  by  the  King's  sis- 
ters. Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  by  the  battle  of  Flodden  left 
a  widow,  with  an  infant  son,  and  every  way  destitute,  thus  con- 
cludes a  letter  asking  his  interference  in  her  favour,  "  for  next  to 
the  King's  Grace,  my  next  trust  is  in  you,  and  you  may  do  me 
most  good  of  any,"  Mary,  Queen  of  Louis  XII.,  thus  addresses 
him,  "for  the  payne  ye  take  remembering  to  write  to  me  so  often 
I  thanke  you  for  it  wh  al  my  hert."  She  wrote  him  another  letter 
pressing   him   to  use  his  influence  with  the  King  to  permit  Lady 

*  As  tt  specimen  ;  "  Incredibilis  restrSB  reverend  is  sinije  Domination  ie  Tirtua 
et  eapicntia."  Again,  using  tliG  third  person  :  "Ul  niliil  lam  arcluuni  iliffiiileque 
forel  (si  modo  id  honeslum  esset  et  condueibile)  quod  noil  ipsa  sua.  tionilule  ultco 
Tcllel ;  saplcntlssime  ac  pruviilenlissinie  disponeret  I  anelurilalc  quam  meiitibsimc 
in  lejjiio  isio  snpremum  tenet,  optioie  possit  cpnfliBre." 

t  llelliij,  the  ifrcncli  awliaBsador,  an  eje-witness. 

J  "  Coiisullissima  tua  Majaslas  ;  reverend issim a  Majestas  ;  inandita  Majestati* 
benignilas;  vesira  ilia  BubJimis  et  lonjje  rovcr<;niiis.sima  Majeslas." 

i  "  £t  diu  telicissime  vivai,  loB  Maji^atas."  —  Fiddes,  17B. 
32» 
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Guildeford  to  live  with  her  in  France,  as  one  of  her  ladies  of  hon- 
our. On  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  she  communicates  the  intelh- 
gence  to  "Wolsey,  saying,  "  My  Lord,  my  trust  is  in  you  for  to  re- 
member me  to  the  Kyng  my  brother,  for  now  I  have  none  to  put 
my  trust  in  but  the  Kyng  my  brother,  <md  you.  And  so  I  pray  you, 
my  Lord,  to  show  hys  Grace,  saying,  that  the  Kyng,  my  house- 
bande,  ys  departed  to  God,  of  whos  sole  God  pardon.  And  wher 
as  you  avyse  me  that  I  shoulde  make  no  promas,  my  Lord,  I  trust 
the  Kyng  my  brotlier  and  you  wole  not  reckon  in  me  soche  chyld- 
hode."  In  spite  of  the  pledge  here  given  against  her  well-known 
inclination  for  her  lover,  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  afl:erwards  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  she  married  him  in  a  few  ^peeks,  but  as  he  was  a  person 
exciting  no  political  jealousy,  Wolsey  pardoned  them,  and  they 
were  kindly  received  in  England. 

The  homage  universally  paid  to  the  Chancellor  had  such  an  ef- 
I'ect  upon  him,  that  he  graduaDy  in  his  own  letters  assumed  aji 
equahty  with  the  King,  which  was  afterwards  made  a  subject  of 
his  impeachment.* 

The  fame  of  his  influence  was  so  great  that  he  had  many  soli- 
citations from  other  countries  for  his  patronage.  Thus,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  ivrote  him  a  very  humble  letter,  asking  his  interest  with 
the  Pope,  that  Dougall  Campbell,  the  Earl's  brother,  might  be  ap- 
pointed Abbot  of  Cowper :  "  I  beseech  ye  to  forther  y«  promo- 
tiomie  of  my  sued  brother  in  the  best  manner  as  your  Grace  thinks 
expedient ;  and  my  lord,  geif  that  there  be  any  service  or  labore 
that  I  canne  do  your  Graice  in  this  rcalme,  truly  there  shalhe  nane 
in  it  yat  sail  accompleis  ye  same  wt  bettir  hart  nor  mynd  nor  I 
sall,"t  This  Dougall  Campbell  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Cowper 
accordingly,  although  before  entering  into  religion  he  had  been 
married,  and  had  a  surviving  son. 

Wolsey's  manner  of  living  now  cchpsed  the  splendour  of  the 
King's  court.  His  household  consisted  of  eight  hundred  pereons, 
comprehending  one  Earl  {the  Earl  of  Derby),  nine  barons,  and 
many  knights  and  squires  of  great  figure  and  worship.  He  had  a 
high -chamberlain,  a  vice -chamberlain,  a  treasurer,  a  controller,  and 
other  officers  corresponding  to  those  of  royalty,  bearing  white 
staves.  He  had  in  hjs  hall-kitchen  two  master  cooks,  with  many 
assistants,  and  in  his  private  kitchen,  a  master  cook,  who  went 
daily  in  damask,  satin,  or  velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck.  We  should  never  finish  if  we  were  to  enumerate  aU  the 
yeomen,  grooms,  pages,  and  purveyors  that  he  had  in  his  larder, 

•  Thus,  in  his  cotrespondence  with  Pare,  the  secretary,  and  others,  he  says, "  His 
Highness  and  I  give  yon  hesrty  thanks."  "Neither  [he  Kino's  Highness  vor  /will 
adviEo  them."  "  Mnch  it  is  lo  the  King's  and  my  comfort f  "  Tlic  King's  High- 
ness and  1  abide  daily  linowledge."  "  Arrived  here  Ihe  Arclihisliop  of  Capua, 
whom  ihe  King's  Highness  anrf /like."  "The  King's  Highness  and/ be  always  of 
the  same  mind  Ihat  the  Emperor  is."  "  The  King's  Highness  awti  /gave  my  owd 
lodgings  to  him."  —  MS.  Letters  in  BriliBh  MuEeain. 

t  MSS.  Colt.  Lib. 
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J  house,  scullery,  buttery,  pantry,  ewery,  cellar,  cliaundery, 
wafery,  wardrobe,  laundry,  bakehouse,  wood-yard,  garner,  garden, 
stable,  and  almoserie,  wilh  the  >eomaii  of  his  barge,  yeoman  of 
his  chariot,  his  master  of  the  horse,  saddler,  farrier,  and  muleteer. 
"  Also  he  had  two  secretaries,  and  two  clerks  of  his  signet,  and 
four  councillors  learned  m  the  laws  of  the  realm."*  Now  that  he 
was  Chancellor,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  Court,  and  by  four  footmen  apparelled  in  rich  ermine  coats, — 
and  whensoever  he  took  any  journey,  by  a  herald  at  arms,  a  Ser- 
jeant at  arms,  a  physician,  an  apothecary,  four  minstrels,  a  keeper 
of  his  tents,  and  an  armourer  Three  great  tables  were  daily  laid 
in  his  hall  for  this  numerous  retmue  Many  of  the  nobiUty  plac- 
ed their  children  in  his  family,  and  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
his  favour,  allowed  them  to  act  as  his  servants,  although  they 
had  a  separate  table,  called  "  the  mess  of  lorda,"  and  had  nume- 
rous menials  to  attend  them. 

"  When  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  re- 
pair unto  the  Cardinal's  house,  such  pleasures  were  then  devised 
lor  the  King's  comfort  and  consolation  as  might  be  invented  or  by 
man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets  were  set  forth  with  masks 
and  mummeries,  in  so  goi^eous  a  sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it 
was  a  heaven  to  behold.  There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels 
meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.  There  was  there  all  kinds 
of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excellent  voices,  both  of 
men  and  children,"! 

*  CsTendisli,  97. 

t  Cavendish,  who  goc9  on  lo  give  an  account  of  ill e  Kinj;'8  oomingwilh  maaliera 
likeaheph«rds,  fiom  which  Sliakspeare  tins  taken  the  4tli  scene  of  ihe  I  si  act  of 
Hen.VIIL  In  otie  pBrtimlur  tho  dramntist  diffeis  from  the  biograp!,«r.  lTh« 
twelve  masters,  huhiled  like  ehepherda,  being  ushered  in  a  a  foreigners  who  conld 
not  speak  English.} 

"  iVohry.    Pray  t«ll  them  thus  much  from  me  : 
There  should  'te  one  amongst  them.  Iiy  his  person, 
Moro  worthy  this  nlHce  than  myself,  to  whom 
If  I  but  knew,  with  my  love  and  diity 
I  vould  surrender  it. 

Chamberlain.     Such  a  one  they  all  confess 
There  is  indeed,  which  they  would  have  your  Grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

Wolaty.     Let  ma  see  then ;  her*  I'll  make 
My  royal  choice. 

King  Heiii-g  (uniiuisking.)  You  have  found  him.  Cardinal." 
Bat  Cavendish  relates.  "  My  Lord  Chancellor  said  to  my  Lord  Cardinal,  "  Sir, 
they  confess  that  among  them  there  is  soch  a  noble  personaga,  wbom  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  Ihe  others,  ha  ia  contented  to  disclose  himself  and  to  accept 
your  place  moat  worthily."  With  that  the  irurdinal,  taking  a  good  advisement 
among  them,  at  the  last  qunlh  he, '  Me  seemeth  the  f  entlemen  with  the  black  beard 
should  be  even  he."  And  with  that  ho  arose  out  of  his  chair  and  offered  the  same 
to  thegcntleman  in  the  binek  beard,  with  hia  cap  in  hia  hand.  This  turned  out  lo  bo 
Sur  Edward  Neville,  a  comely  kniwhi  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  resembled 
the  King's  person  in  thit  mask.  The  King,  perceiving  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in 
Ilia  estimation  and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing,  but  plucked  down  his  visor. 
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We  have  likewise  very  picturesque  descriptions  of  his  march 
to  the  Court  at  Greenwich  on  Sundays, — riding  through  Thames 
Street  on  his  mule,  with  his  crosses,  his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  the 
Great  Seal,  till  he  came  to  BiUingsgate,  where  he  took  his  barge, 
— and  of  the  gorgeous  celebration  of  mass  in  his  chapel,  where 
he  was  attended  by  Bishops  and  Abbots.  Such  was  his  haughti- 
ness, that  he  made  Dukes  and  Earls  to  serve  him  with  wine,  and 
to  hold  the  bason  and  lavatories. 

But  for  our  purpose,  the  most  interesting  pageant  he  exhibited 
was  his  procession  from  York  House  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Westminster  Hall,  which  is  minutely  described  to  us  by  an  eye- 
witness. Having  risen  by  day-break,  and  heard  mass,  he  return- 
ed to  his  private  chamber  ;  and  his  pubiie  rooms  being  now  filled 
with  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attending  his  levee, — 

"  He  issued  out  unto  them  apparaled  al!  in  red,  in  the  habit  of  a 
cardinal,  which  was  either  of  iine  scarlet,  or  else  of  crimson  satin, 
taffety  damask,  or  caffii,  the  best  that  he  could  get  for  money  ;  and 
upon  his  head  a  round  pillion,  with  a  noble  of  black  velvet  set  to 
the  same  in  the  inner  side ;  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  line  sables 
about  his  neck ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  very  fine  orange,  whereof 
the  meat  or  substance  within  was  taken  out,  and  filled  up  again 
with  the  part  of  a  sponge,  wherein  was  vinegar  and  other  confec- 
tions against  the  pestilent  airs,  the  which  he  most  commonly  smelt 
unto  passing  among  the  press,  or  else  when  he  was  pestered  with 
many  suitors.  There  was  also  borne  before  him — first,  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  and  then  his  Cardinal's  hat,  by  a  nobleman  or 
some  worthy  gentleman,  right  solemnly,  bare-headed.  And  as 
soon  as  he  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where  there 
was  attending  his  coming  to  wait  upon  him  to  Westminster  Hall, 
as  well  noblemen  and  other  worthy  gentlemen,  as  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  his  own  family  ;  thus  passing  forth  with  two  great 
crosses  of  silver  borne  before  him  ;  with  also  two  great  pillars  of 
silver,  and  his  pursuivant  at  arms  with  a  great  mace  of  silver  gilt. 
Then  his  gentlemen  ushers*  cried,  and  said,  '  On  my  Lords  and 
Masters,  on  before  ;  make  way  for  my  Lord's  Grace.'  Thus  pass- 
ed he  down  from  his  chamber  to  the  Hall ;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  Hall  door,  there  was  attendant  for  liim  his  mule,  trapped  alto- 
gether in  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  stirrups.  When  he  was  mount- 
ed, ■with  his  cross-bearers  and  pillar-bearers,  also  upon  great  horses 
trapped  ^vith  fine  scarlet.  Then  marched  he  forward,  with  his 
train  and  furniture  in  manner  as  I  have  declared,  having  about 
him  four  footmen  with  gilt  poU-axes  in  their  hands  ;  and  thus  he 
went  mitil  he  came  to  Westminster  Hall  door.  And  there  he 
alighted,  and  went  after  this  manner  up  through  the  Hall  into  the 
Chancery ;  howbeit,  he  would  most  commoidy  stay  awhile  at  a 

and  Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  onl  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and 
cbtvi,  that  uM  tiobie  estates  there  assembled,  sceiog  the  Kitig  to  be  there  amongal 
them,  rejoiied  verj  murh."  —  Cavendish,  112. 
*  Careuilish  being  one  of  them. 
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bar  made  for  him  a  little  beneath  the  Chancery  on  the  right  hand, 
and  there  commune  some  time  with  the  Judges,  and  some  time 
with  other  persons.  Andthat  done  he  wonld  repair  into  the  Chan- 
cery, sitting  there  till  eleven  of  the  clock,  hearing  suitors,  and  de- 
termining of  divers  matters.  And  from  thence  he  vroiild  divers 
times  go  into  the  Star  Chamber,  as  occasion  did  serve ;  where  he 
spared  neither  high  nor  low,  but  judged  every  one  according  to 
their  merits  and  deserts." 

His  crosses,  pillars,  and  poll-axes  are  hkewise  celebrated  by 
Cavendish  in  the  metrical  autobiography  which  he  imputes  to 
Wolsey : — 

"  My  ctossis  urayne  of  pilvcr  long  and  greale 
Tliai  (iayly  before  me  wcra  carried  hyghe. 
Upon  grciii  horses  openly  in  thti  strcmt, 
And  mawie  pillers  {;lc)r30use  to  the  eje. 
With  poli-axca  cyU  llial  no  man  durst  lomo  nyghe 
My  pcaence,  I  whs  so  jjfinccly  to  behold 
Ejding  on  my  mnla  trapped  in  silver  and  goldo."* 

•  We  have  likewise  a  metticnl  dcsniption  of  the  CardinBl's  oquipase  from  Wil- 
liam Roy,  Etvleil    bv  Iiale,"vir  tetaiis  sas  noii   inerudiios,"  in   a  saline  puhliihed 
flboat  1530,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  belween  two  priests'  seivanlB,  with  llic  motto 
■'  Rede  me  and  be  not  wrolhe 
Tor  I  ail  ye  no  thjnge  but  trothe." 
"  Wal.  Dolh  he  use  then  on  mules  to  ryde  1 
''Jef.  Yes;  and  tlial  with  so  shamfall  pryde 
ThflC  10  tell  it  is  not  possible, 
More  like  a  Go<l  cclestiall 
Than  any  r.reatnre  mottall 
With  wordiy  pomp  incredible. 
"  Before  hym  rideth  twn  presies  slronge, 
And  liiey  Iware  two  crosses  right  ionge, 

Gapyngc  in  every  man's  face  : 
After  tlieym  folio  we  two  laymen  seoulat 
And  eaoh  of  iheyra  holdynjre  a  pillar 
In  their  hondes,  steado  rf  a  mace. 
"  Then  foilowetli  my  Lord  on  hie  mule 
Trapped  with  gold  under  her  cole 
In  every  point  most  enriouoly  ; 
On  eathe  sjde  a  poHuxe  is  liorne 
Wliiih  in  lione  woiher  use  are  worne 
Pretendynge  some  hid  mystery. 
"  Then  hath  lie  flervnnle  fyve  or  six  score, 
Some  lichynde  and  some  before, 
A  marvellous  jireal  company  : 
Of  wbicli  are  lords  and  genlkmen. 
With  many  gromes  and  jemen. 
Anil  Also  linaves  umoiige. 
"  Thus  dnily  he  proeeedeth  forthe, 
And  men  must  lake  it  at  worths 
Whether  he  do  right  or  wronge. 
A  great  earl  ho  is,  and  a  fait, 
Wearynge  on  his  hed  n  red  halt 
Procured  with  angel's  subsidy." 

Sixpp.  to  Harl.  J/iic.   1612. 
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TIlis  pageantry,  although  regarded  with  great  reverence  by  de- 
pendent courtiers,  called  forth  many  gibes  from  the  vulgar;  and  it 
was  a  common  saying,  that  "  the  two  crosses  showed  that  the 
Cardinal  had  twice  as  many  sins  to  repent  of  as  any  other  pre- 
late." The  pulpit  likewise  occasionally  resounded  with  invectives 
against  him.  Doctor  Barnes,  afterwards  burnt  for  heresy,  having 
showed  his  independent  spirit  by  inveighing  against  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  Cardinal,  was  summoned  before  him,  and  received 
this  admonition  :  "  What,  M'lster  Doctor !  had  you  not  a  sufficient 
scope  in  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  people  but  yon  ;  but  that  my 
golden  shoes,  ray  polt-ases,  my  pillars,  my  golden  cushions,  and 
my  crosses  did  so  far  offend  you,  that  you  must  make  us  ridiculum 
caput  amongst  the  people  ?  We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to 
scorn.  Verily,  it  was  a  sermon  more  fitter  to  be  preached  on  a. 
sta^e  than  in  a  pulpit."  Barnes  answered,  that  he  had  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  was  for  the  time  discharged.  With  the  exception  of 
his  prosecution  of  Buckingham,  Wolsey  showed  no  inclination  to 
blood  or  cruelty. 

We  must  now  consider  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge. 

Unfortunately  none  of  his  decisions  have  come  down  to  ua  ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  his  elevation  to  the 
judgment-seat,  by  proving  the  estent  of  his  capacity,  seemed  to 
exalt  his  personal  character ; — that  no  Chancellor  ever  discovered 
greater  impartiality ; — that  he  showed  much  discrimination  and 
shrewdness  in  discussing  the  principles  of  law  and  equity, — and 
that  a  strict  administration  of  justice  took  place  during  his  enjoy- 
ment of  this  high  office.* 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how,  with  all  his  tact,  he  was 
able  to  get  through  the  business  without  committing  serious  errors, 
and  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  from  his  ignorance  of  legal  dis- 
tinctions. The  fashion  of  a  Chancellor  having  a  Keeper  of  the 
Seal,  or  Vice-chancoUor,  to  act  for  him  had  passed  away, — and 
Wolsey,  although  he  had  probably  paid  some  attention  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law  white  resident  at  Oxford,  had  never,  like  Morton 
and  many  other  ecclesiastical  Chancellors,  practised  in  the  Arches, 
or  beiui  a  clerk  or  master  in  Chancery,  or  assisted  a  prior  Chancel- 
lor. The  coming  event  of  his  Chancellorship  had  long  cast  its 
shadow  before,  and  he  probably  had,  by  a  course  of  study,  in  some 
degree  prepared  himself  for  lus  office ;  and  he  no  doubt  had  the 
address  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  four  lawyers  who 
formed  a  part  of  his  establishment,  as  well  as  of  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  of  the  court.  "  In  examining  cases,"  says  Fiddes, 
'■  which  came  before  the    Cardinal  as    Chancellor,  he  would  take 

*  He  is  extravagantly  praised  hy  Sir  Thomas  Mnre,  Briting  to  Erasmus,  "  I(a 
IS  gerit  at  spem  quoquc  oronuim,  quanquiira  pro  reliquis  ejus  virtulibus  mnximara, 
lon.;e  tiimcn  exsujiaret;  el,  quod  est  diffi,;illimain.  post  opliinum  pnedecessorem 
vaUle  probat  11  r  et  p Ureal."  And  Ararnooiua,  writing  of  the  ofB  :c  of  Chancellor, 
coming  to  Woisej,  says,  " Quem  Mjgistraiam  Eboracensis  pulchei'ime  geril,' 
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associates  wilh  him  learned  in  tJie  laws,  and  ask  their  opinions  ; 
but  in  such  matters  as  came  before  him,  and  were  not  very  intri- 
cate, but  might  be  determined  in  a  rational  way  of  arguing  from 
the  common  princijiles  of  equity,  he  would  often"  give  sentence  ac- 
cording lo  the  light  of  his  own  understanding." 

However  he  may  have  managed  it,  such  reputation  did  he  gain 
as  a  judge,  that  some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  estabhshment  of 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and,  from  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  number  of  bills  and  petitions  in. 
creased  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  refer  some  of  them  to  the 
Master  of  tiie  Eolls,  and  to  have  a  commission  of  common-law 
Judges  to  assist  him. 

Bishop  Godwj'n,  who  is  severe  on  many  parts  of  Wolsey's  con- 
duct, gives  hiin  unqualified  praise  for  improvements  he  introduced 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  purity  he  displayed  as  a 
Judge* 

Wolsey  presided  as  Chancellor  in  a  session  of  porhament  in  tho 
end  of  1516;  but  no  account  is  preserved  of  any  of  , 
its  proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned,  except  '^*'  ^'  ^^i"-] 
of  a  very  anomalous  one, — a  bill  for  a  subsidy  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  being  passed  there,  ordered  to  be  carried  to 
the  Commons  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  He,  no  doubt,  appeared  in 
the  Lower  House  with  his  crosses,  his  pillars,  and  his  poll-axes, 
and  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  King.  But  the  bill  is  supposed  to  have  been  ihiown 
out  by  the  Commons;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  no  other 
parliament  was  called  for  seven  years,  and  that  very  arbitrary 
methods  of  raising  money  were  resorted  to. 

In  1518  Wolsey  received  an  addition  lo  hifi  legatine  jurisdiction, 
which  gave  him  tlie  plenary  power  of  the  Pope  in  England,  and 
which  he  grievously  abused  by  setting  up  a  new  Court  for  the 
proof  of  wiUs,  and  for  the  trial  of  all  spiritual  offences  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  and  by  presenting  to  all  ecclesiastical  benfices 
which  became  vacant, — in  derogation  of  the  rights,  of  chapters 
and  patrons.  When  Archbishop  Warham  wrote  him  a  respectful 
letter  on  the  subject,  signed  "your  loving  brother,"  Wolsey  com- 
plained of  his  presumption,  in  thus  challenging  an  equality  with 
the  Lord  Cardinal  Legate.  This  distinction  he  valued  more  than 
the  Great  Seal  itself^  as  we  may  judge  from  his  observation  to 
Cavendish  on  his  fall :  "  My  authority  and  dignity  legatine  is  gone, 
wherein  consisted  all  my  honour."  Warham  was  himself  un- 
moved by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  and  having  remonstrated  in 
vain,  oily  observed,  "  Know  ye  not  that  this  man  is  drunk  with 

*  "  Mnllft  ordinavit  in  ivbus  civilibus  popuIaj'iljiiB  graia,  ac  notis  in  huno  nsqua 
diflm  usurpatH.  Qnibna  ■viram  so  osttndil  EMpiBntissimum  necron  KeipubliiiB 
aiiianlem.  Cerle  qii[  illjg  lemporilius  vixcrunt  asscrcre  non  dtibilarnnt,  rum  Luc 
repno  nunquam  feliciua  actum,  quam  cum  Horewto  Wolsw),  lujus  tousiliis  pHorm 
opulenlain  ot  seouram  qua  frnebalur,  et  jtisliliam  aqua  Jure  eivilius  omnibus  adniin- 
■tratam,  uibneljatai'." —  God.  Ann.  U. 
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too  much  prosperity?"  But  the  Judge  of  his  Legatine  Court, 
whom,  for  a  private  purpose,  he  had  appointed  with  a  knowledge 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury, — having  been  convicted  of 
some  gross  malversation,  the  King  himself  expressed  such  dis- 
pleasure to  the  Cardinal  as  made  him  ever  after  more  cautions  in 
exertmg  his  authority. 

These  follies  would  have  left  no  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Wolsey,  but  he  was  now  instrumental  in  the  violent  death  of  a 
.  rival  through  the  forms  of  law.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
[a,  t>,  -j  ,J  j,jg]^j^^_  representing  the  ancient  family  of  Stafford, 
and  hereditary  High  Constable  of  England,  stood  the  first  in  rank 
and  consequence  among  the  nobility.  He  viewed  with  envy  and 
jealousy  the  elevation  of  the  butcher's  son,  who  was  at  no  pains 
to  gain  liis  good  will,  and  on  several  occasions  they  had  passed 
affronts  on  each  other.  Buckijigham's  character  was  marked  by 
levity  and  indiscretion,  as  well  by  ambition  and  arrogance.  Being 
descended  through  a  female  from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  young- 
est son  of  Edward  ILL,  he  pretended  tliat  he  had  a  right  to  the 
Crown  if  the  King  should  die  without  issue, — passing  over  the 
claims  of  the  King's  sisters,  the  dowagers  of  Scotland  and  France, 
and  their  descendants. 

Wolsey  worked  upon  Henry's  hatred  of  all  collaterally  con- 
nected with  the  blood  royal,  which  he  showed  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  and  caused  Buckingham  to  he  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.  Tlie  evidence  against  him  eon- 
sbted  almost  entirely  of  idle  and  vaunting  language  held  with 
servants  who,  if  they  spoke  true,  betrayed  his  confidence,  —  and 
of  certain  dealings  vnih  soothsayers,  who  had  foretold  that  he 
shoidd  be  King.  The  apologitts  of  Wolsey  have  insisted  that  tlie 
seutcnee  against  Buckingham  was  just,  because  it  was  unanim- 
ously pronounced  by  a  Court  consisting  of  a  Duke,  a  Marquis, 
seven  Earls,  and  twelve  Barons, — forgetting  tliat  in  that  age,  and 
for  long  after,  no  one  charged  by  tlie  Crown  for  high  treason  was 
ever  acquitted,  and  that  trial  beibre  a  jury,  and  still  more  before 
the  Lord  High  Steward  and  a  selection  of  Peers,  was  an  empty 
form.  Bucyngham,  who  was  a  great  object  of  affection  with  the 
vulgar,  was  considered  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Cardinal. 
After  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  hypocritical  tears,  had  condemn- 
ed him  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  he  was  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried by  water  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Tower ;  but  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  tide  at  !Londoii  Bridge,  he  was  landed  at  the 
Temple  Stairs,  and  conducted  tlirough  the  city.  On  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  at  nis  execution,  the  curses  were  loud  and  deep  upon 
the  "  venom-mouthed  cur  "  who  was  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

But  in  those  days  slight  account  was  made  of  the  heads  of 
men*,  and  legal  murders  were  so  usual  that  they  were  not  long 
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remembered  against  those  who  perpetrated  them.  The  Cardinal's 
power  was  rather  greater  than  before,  by  thns  intimidating  the 
great  families  from  whom  so  much  disquietirde  had  formerly  been 
exprieneed,  and  his  pojiularity  soon  revived. 

The  excitement  of  a  new  object  of  ambition  extinguished  any 
feehng  of  remorse  which  might  have  disturbed  his  own  bosom. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  triple  crown.  The  Emperor  ,.,  .-rom 
Charles  V.,  when  visiting  England,  suggested  to  I  *'^'  ""J 
him  Iiis  fitness  to  be  the  successor  ol'  St.  Peter,  and  promised  him 
his  interest  on  a  vacancy,  —  with  the  less  scrapie  as  Leo  X.,  the 
reigning  Po])e,  weis  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Francis  I.  tried  to  do  away  the  effects  of  this  intrigue  by  con- 

,i„„„  ,.on  t«ving  the  famous  interview  with  Henry  in  "the 
I  June,  lo^u.    g^j^  ^^  ^^^  _,,^jj^  ^^    ^jj  ,, 


But  Wolscy  was  invited  to  visit  Charles  at  Bragos,  and  went  thi- 
ther in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  England  Cavendish  is 
eloquent  in  describing  the  splendour  of  Ins  tram  and  the  sumplu- 
ousness  of  his  reception;  — 

"  His  gentlemen  being  in  number  very  many,  clothed  in  heavy 
coats  of  crimson  velvet  of  the  issBt  purest  colour  that  might  be  in- 
vented, with  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  ail  his  yeomen 
and  other  mean  officers  were  in  coats  of  fine  scarlet  guarded  with 
black  velvet  a  hand  broad.  Also  the  Emperor's  oflicers  every 
night  went  through  the  town  from  house  to  house,  where  as  any 
Englishmen  lay  or  resorted,  and  there  served  their  liveries  for  all 
mght,  which  was  done  after  this  manner: — first,  the  Emperor's 
oflicers  biought  into  the  house  a  cast  of  fine  mauchet  bread,  two 
great  silver  pots,  with  wine  and  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  white  lights 
and  yellow;  a  bowl  or  goblet  of  silver,  to  drink  in,  and  every 
night  a  stati-torch.  Thus  the  Emperor  entertained  the  Cardinal 
and  all  his  train  for  the  time  of  his  embassy  there  ;  and  that  done 
he  returned  home  again  into  England  with  great  triumph." 

Charles  on  this  occasion  again  encouraged  Wolsey  to  aspire  to 
the  tiara,   and  the  sincerity  of  his   promise  of  sup-     ,  ,  „  , 

port  w^as  soon  unexpectedly  put  to  the  lest  by  the    1  "    "  'J 

sudden  demise  of  his  Holiness.  Wolsey  was  immediately  in  the 
field  with  high  hopes  of  success,  as  the  Imperial  party  was  decid- 
edly the  strongest  in  the  conclave.  Charles  wrote  a  Iriendly  letter 
to  Wolscj,  inclosing  the  copy  of  one  he  had  written  to  his  ambas- 
sador at  Kome,  enjoining  him  to  urge  the  Cardinals  to  elect  Wol- 
sey to  the  papal  chair.     There  were  twenty  votes  tor  Wolsey,  and 

rslncliince  to  grant  them.    He  3«nt  Tot  Mr.  Montngue,  an  opposition  leader  in  the 

Cooiluuris,  Hiiil  suid  10  him,  "Ho,  man  1  will  iliey  uul  sulfer  my  bill  to  LiHS:<?"iknd 
laying  tiia  liaiid  uii  tlic  head  ol  Montague,  who  uus  then  on  his  kiicus  lit^fore  him, 
"  liet  my  liitl  passed  by  lo-nortow,  or  else  lo-moiroiv  ihis  head  of  yonis  bJiHll  be 
oil,"  'lliis  bill  wai  pasled,  ur  some  trumped-up  charge  of  treason  might  have  coi( 
him  his  liHi,  and  made  u  nine-days'  vronder. 
VOL.  I.  33 
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twenty-six  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  the  election  in  Iiis- 
favour ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  llial  he  was  trifled  wilh,  nnd, 
to  save  a])]iewances,  the  Conclave  having  sat  an  unusual  knith 
of  time,  the  Emperor's  own  tutor  was  raised  to  tlie  Poiiedoni,  un- 
der the  title  of  Adrian  VI. 

Charles,  dreading  the  loss  of  the  EngHsli  alliance  from  Wolscy's 
disajipoinlment,  immediately  after  made  him  auother  visit  in  this 
country,  augmented  his  pension,  and  renewed  the  promise  of  aid- 
ing his  pretensions  on  tlie  next  vacancy,  an  event  which,  iVora 
Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  could  not  be  tav  distant.  Woisey 
suppressed  his  resentment,  adhered  to  the  Imperial  party,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  meaauies  for  strengthening  his  interest  with  the 
College  of  Cardinals  at  Rome. 

Adrian  died  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  elevation, 
ri  -  1^2S1  Wo'seyagain  entered  the  Ustswithhischaracleris- 
[  UNc,  o  .J  j|^  ^gjj  Henry,  at  his  request,  wrote  in  the  most 
urgent  terms  to  the  Emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  repeated  prom- 
ises, and  calling  upon  him  now  to  fidfil  them,  as  he  vali'ed  his 
friendship; — and  the  Enghsh  ambassadors  and  agents  at  Eome 
were  instructed  to  spare  among  the  members  of  the  conclave 
neither  bribes  nor  promises,*  But  Wosley  was  again  deceived,  and 
Cardinft!  (.3iutio  de  Medici,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  im])erial 
party,  was  elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VII. 

He  secretly  resolved  to  be  revenged  of  the  perfidy  of  Charles, 
by  for  ever  forsaking  his  alliance  ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  concealed 
his  disgust ;  and,  after  congratulating  the  new  Pope  on  his  promo- 
tion, applied  for  a  continuation  of  the  legatine  ]iowers  !( bith  ihe 
last  two  Popes  bad  conferred  upon  him.  Clement,  kno'wing  the 
importai.ice  of  gaining  bis  friendship,  granted  him  the  comiuission 
forhfe;  and  Wolsey  was  thus  reinvested  with  the  whole  Papal 
authority  in  England. 

He  now  showed,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  devoted  love  of 
leainirig  and  ardour  for  good  education  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  and  by  which  bis  memory  has  been  redeemed  fiom 
the  failings  and  vices  be  exhibited.     Though  ashamed  of  bis  low 

*■  Wolsey'B  lelier  on  iLis  occasion  lo  Loiii  Ilnlh,  lilnliiiPFador  «t  Jfome,  veiy  nn- 
disgniscd.j  t'xhone  him  to  eiert  liimbeir  lo  lUv  uimosl  among  llie  CiiTdlrifltB,  "  nut 
■p!iriTif>  nnj  rcutonubU  offers,  which  h  n  ll:iTt^  tlinl  auion^iit  t^o  niiiDji  nccil;  per- 
EonB  h  more  ic(;iirded  than  |  er-csse  tUs  qnaliticB  sf  the  pcifon  ;  jc  lie  wise,  und 
yn  wot  what  1  iin'oii.  The  King  tliinkeili  thai  hU  the  lin]>i'riHia  Bhall  cIcriI}-  be 
will,  you,  ir  fflilh  be  in  the  Enipcror.  The  joun);  ni<-n,  uliich  for  tlie  most  piirt 
bcinj;  nee<JT,  will  fane  good  cars  lo  fair  ofi'i'm,  wliicli  lihHll  be unduubiKilly  I'eil'oim- 
ed.  Ilie  King  willvth  you  neither  to  spHre  hid  iiuihority  or  hia  goi-d  biohu  }'or  dub- 
Btance."— yidd  C:1.87.  The  letter  is  still  pjiferTeil  in  «hi.h  H  oltcj- informs 
the  King  of  hia  dtsnppoiiilment,  which  lio  SKiriheti  entirely  lo  iuliiuiilalii^ii  Afier 
Blating  ihc  ihccals  of  violence  held  out  lo  the  C^idinalfe  be  says,  "Allieil  ihey  wero 
in  munnfr  piincipBlly  bent  upon  n;tc,yet<6vl'^cll(win[:  ll.e  Ruill  dnnpir  mill  n:D>mi]r 
by  inspiration  or  the  Holy  Gonte,  (viihont  tHriher  diffii  nlty.  the  sixth  diiy  of  be 
la9t  month,  in  [he  morning,  elected  and  choose  t'ardii.al  dc  itii-dii'tii,  nl  o  imnicdi- 
ately  was  published  Pope,  and  hath  taken  the  nuiue  of  Cltment  Vti,"  —  Fidd. 
Col.  82. 
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oricrin  if  girded  by  the  ancient  nobility, — he  looked  back  with 
aatisf'iiction  on  tliat  part  of  his  career  when  he  was  master  of 
Magdalen  school  at  Oxford,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Marquess 
of  UoFsot ;  and  lie  was  at  all  times  willing  to  render  available  the 
experience  he  tlieu  acquired.  He  superintended,  with  assiduous 
care,  the  training  of  the  Earl  of  Rchmond,  bis  godson  (natural  son 
of  the  King) :  and  in  his  own  handwriting  drew  up,  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness,  a  plan  for  the  household  and  for  the  tuition  of 
the  boy  when  entering  his  sixth  year. 

Ttie  domestic  education  of  the  Princess  Mary  was  likewise  rm- 
dertlie  care  of  tlie  Prime  Minister;  and  in  the  height  of  his  pow- 
er and  ambition,  after  deciding  a  great  cause  in  Chancery,  or  dic- 
taling  a  treaty  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
he  stooped  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Princess  should  have 
"  spice  [dates  and  a  ship  of  silver  for  the  almes  dish ;"  and  whether 
"a  trumpet  and  rebuks  were  a  fitting  to  ye  for  her  pastime  hours  at 
the  solempne  fest  of  Christmas."  He  framed  the  regulations  for 
St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Collet;  and  he  caused  a  new 
Laltn  Grammar  to  be  composed,  to  which  he  himself  wrote  an  in- 
troJuction.  He  revised  and  remodelled  the  statutes  of  his  own 
aiivl  several  other  colleges  at  Oxford  ;  and  he  likewise  introduced 
very  salutary  reforms  at  Cambridge,  under  a  power  conferred  up- 
on him  by  the  senate  of  that  "University.  Having  suppressed  a 
number  of  smaller  monasteries,  instead  of  appropriating  their  re- 
vcuues  to  himself,  or  bestowing  them  on  some  rapacious  courtier, 
he  employed  them  in  endowing  splendid  establishments,  which 
he  hoped  would  spread  the  blessing  of  knowledge,  with  his  own 
fame  tlirough  distant  generations. 

"  Ever  witness  for  him 

ThosB  twins  of  learnini  thai  he  rais'd  in  jou, 
Ipsivieh  and  Oxford,  one  of  whieli  lull  with  him, 

-Ihe  othfir so  fBmoua, 

So  ejti^llcni:  in  an,  ami  slitl  so  rising, 
TImt  Chrisicn.lom  sh«U  ever  s|jaak  his  virtna." 
After    an  interval  of  seven    years  a    parliament   was  called, 
as  the  irregular  modes  of  filling  the    Exchequer,    rj^p^j^^   15231 
which  had  been  resorted  to,  had  proved  ineffectu-    '  '  ' 

al.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  on  the  King's  right  side,  at 
his  feet,  sat  the  Cardinal  of  York ;  and  at  the  rail  behind  stood 
Tanstall,  Bishop  of  London,  who  made  an  eloquent  oration  to  the 
l)arliament  on  the  otfice  of  King.  Wolsey,  it  seems,  had  thought 
it  more  for  his  dignity  to  depute  the  task  of  delivering  the  speech 
to  another;  but  he  took  the  lead  in  all  the  subsequent   proceed- 

At  the  same  time  he  called  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  at 
which,  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  power,  he  presided,  and  from 
wliich  ho  readily  obtained  the  required  grant  of  one  half  their 
revenues  spiritual,  to  be  paid  in  five  years. 
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The  Commons,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  complaisant. 
Fr.<m  them  was  demanded  a  subsidy  of  800,000/.,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  more  than  the  whole  current  coin  of  tlie  realm. 

Now  we  have  the  first  instance  of  a  complaint  of  the  publica- 
tion of  debates  in  parliament.  This,  I  presume,  was  merely  by 
verbal  narration ;  but  certain  smart  sayings  of  the  opponents  of 
the  grant,  and  certain  gibes  levelled  at  the  Chancellor,  had  been 
generally  circulated ;  and  reaching  his  ears,  had  given  him  high 
\a  d  1523 1  "i'spleasure.  He  made  formal  complaint  to  the 
"  ■'  Ix)rds;  and  insisted,  that  for  any  member  to  repeat 
out  of  the  House  what  had  passed  in  the  House,  was  a  breach  of 
privilege  and  a  misdemeanour—^"  whereas,  at  this  parliament  no- 
thing was  so  soon  done,  or  spoken  therein,  but  that  it  was  imme- 
diately blown  abroad  in  every  alehouse."  Not  contented  with 
this,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  of  remonstrance  to  the  Commons, 
— and  in  such  style  that  they  should  be  completely  overawed  by 
the  splendour  of  his  appearance.  He  calculated,  likewise,  on  the 
complaisance  of  the  Speaker,  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
placing  in  the  chair;  but  the  speaker  was  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  most  courageous  as  well  as  the  mUdest  man  then  in  Eng- 
land. 

As  the  Chancellor  was  approaching  the  house  vrith  his  immense 
retinue,  a  debate  arose  "  whether  it  was  better  with  a  few  of  his 
Lords  (as  the  most  opinion  of  the  House  was),  or  with  his  whole 
train,  royally  to  receive  him?"  "'Masters,'  quoth  Sir  Thomas 
More,  '  forasmuch  as  my  liOrd  Cardinal  lately,  ye  wot  well,  laid 
to  our  charge  the  lightness  of  our  tongues  for  things  uttered  out  of 
this  House,  it  shall  not  in  my  mind  be  amiss  to  receive  him  with 
all  his  pomp,  with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  crosses,  his  poU-axes, 
his  hat,  and  Great  Seal  too,  to  the  intent  that  if  he  find  the  like 
fault  with  us  hercaftsr,  we  may  be  the  bolder  from  ourselves  to 
lay  the  blame  on  those  whom  his  Grace  briogeth  here  with  him.' 
Whereunto  the  House  wholly  agreeing,  he  was  received  accord- 
ingly. When  after  he  had,  by  a  solemn  oration,  by  many  reasons, 
proved  how  necessary  it  was  the  demand  then  moved  to  be  grant- 
ed, and  farther  showed  that  less  would  not  serve  to  maintain  the 
Prince's  purpose  ;  he  seeing  the  company  sitting  still  silent,  and 
thereunto  nothing  answering,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
showing  in  themselves  towards  his  request  no  towardness  of  in- 
clination, said  to  them, — '  Masters,  you  have  many  wise  and  learn- 
ed men  amongst  you,  and  sith  I  am  from  the  King's  own  person 
sent  hither  unto  you,  to  the  preservation  of  yourselves  and  of  alt 
the  realm,  I  think  it  meet  you  give  me  some  reasonable  answer.' 
Whereat,  every  man  holding  his  peace,  he  then  began  to  speak  to 
one  Master  Mamey,  afterwards  Lord  Marney.  '  How  say  yon,' 
quoth  he,  '  Master  Marney  ?'  who  making  him  no  answer  nei- 
tlier,  he  severally  asked  the  question  of  divers  others,  account- 
ed the  wisest  of  the  company,  to  whom,  when  none  of  them  all 
would  give  so  much  as  one  word,  being  agreed  before,  as  custom 
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r  by  tlieir  Speaker ; — '  Masters,'  qnoth  the  Car- 
dinal, '  unless  it  be  tlie  manner  of  yonr  House,  as  of  likelihood  it 
is,  by  the  month  of  your  Speaker,  whom  you  have  chosen  for 
trusty  and  wise  (as  indeed  he  is),  in  siich  cases  to  utter  your 
minds,  here  ia,  without  doubt,  a  marvellously  obstinate  silence  ;' 
and  thereupon  he  required  answer  of  Mr.  Speaker,  who  first  reve- 
rently, on  his  knees,  excusing  the  silence  of  the  House,  abashed 
at  the  presence  of  so  noble  a  personage,  able  to  amaze  the  wisest 
and  best  learned  in  a  reedm,  and  then  by  majiy  probable  argu- 
ments proving  that  for  them  to  make  answer  was  neither  expedi- 
ent nor  agreeable  with  the  ancient  liberty  oi  the  House ;  in  con- 
chision  for  himself,  showed,  that  though  tliey  had  all  with  their 
voices  trusted  him,  yet  except  every  one  of  them  could  put  into 
his  own  head  their  several  wits,  he  alone  in  so  weighty  a  matter 
was  unmeet  to  make  his  Grace  answer.  Whereupon  the  Cardi- 
nal, displeased  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  had  not  in  this  j)arlia- 
ment  in  all  things  satisfied  his  desire,  suddenly  arose  and  de- 
parted."* 

The  conduct  of  More  on  this  occasion  is  supposed  to  have  set 
the  example  followed  by  Lenthall  on  the  visit  by  Charles  I.  to  ar- 
rest tlie  five  members  in  the  House,  and  to  have  estabhshed  the 
rule,  that  the  House  can  only  communicate  with  others  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Speaker,  who  can  only  speak  and  act  by  order  of 
the  House. 

On  the  Cardinal's  departure  a  debate  arose,  which  was  adjoimi- 
ed,  and  lasted  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  The  result  was  that  a  sub- 
sidy was  voted  of  half  the  amount  required,  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments. Wolsey  nnd  the  King  were  so  angry,  that,  contrary  to 
usage,  they  compelled  the  people  to  pay  up  the  whole  subsidy  at 
once:  and,  resolving  henceforth  lo  nde  entirely  by  prerogative, 
no  other  parliament  was  called  for  seven  years.  When  the  ses- 
sion was  closed,  Wolsey,  in  his  gallery  at  York  Place,  said  to 
More,  "  I  wish  to  God  you  had  been  at  Home,  Mr.  More,  when  I 
made  you  Speaker."  "  Your  Grace  not  ofiended,  so  would  I  too, 
my  Li.rd,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  "  for  then  should  I  have  seen  the 
place  I  long  have  desired  to  visit." 

Two  years  after  Wolsey  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  levy  a 
general  tax  of  a  sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance  r  i  ^O'i  1 

without  the  authority  of  the  parliament.     This  de-  >-    '  '^'J 

mand  he  announced  in  person  to  the  Mayor  and  chief  citizens  of 
London.  They  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  were  warned  to 
beware,  "lest  it  might  fortune  to  cost  some  their  heads."  The 
rich  and  poor  agreed  in  cursing  the  Cardinal  as  the  subverter  of  their 
laws  and  hberties;  and  said,  "if  men  shall  give  their  goods  by  a 
commission,  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France, 
and  England  would  be  bond,  :ind  not  free."  Happily  the  commis- 
sioners met  with  forcible  resistance  in  several  counties ;  and  such 

*  I  Pari.  Hist.  487. 
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a  menacing  spirit  was  generally  displayed,  that  the  proud  spirit  of 
Wolsey  quailed  under  it,  and  he  was  ohliged  not  only  to  pardon  all 
concerned  in  these  tumults,  hut  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  to  re- 
cede altogether  from  the  illegal  exaction.  This  was  a  great 
crisis  in  our  constitution ;  for  if  Wolsey  could  have  procured  the 
submission  of  the  nation  to  the  yoke  he  attempted  to  impose, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  jiarliamenfs  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, although,  like  the  States- General  of  France,  they  might 
still  have  been  convoked  to  ratify  certain  acts  of  state  originating 
with  the  executive  government.  But  the  courage  and  love  of 
freedom  natural  to  the  Enghsh  Commons,  speaking  in  the  hoarse 
voice  of  lumuit,  and  resorting  to  the  last  right  of  insurrection,  pre- 
served us  in  so  great  a  peril.* 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to 
I  1  -,27  1  *^^  misconduct  of  the  minister, — and  even  the  stage 

'-    ■     ■  J  was  resorted  to  for  this  .purpose.     There  being  a 

grand  entertainment  given  to  the  King  and  his  Court  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Grey's  Irm,  Serjeant  Roo,  a  great  lawyer  of  that  time, 
more  eager  to  shew  his  wit  than  to  be  made  a  Judge,  composed 
fortheoccasionamasque,which,  not  withstanding  his  asseverations 
to  the  contrary,  must  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Of  this  HolUnshead,  who  affects  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  "  miching  mallecho,"  and  that  it  did  not  "  mean  mischief," 
gives  us  the  following  account : — 

"  The  effect  of  the  play  was,  that  '  Lord  Gouvernance'  was  ruled 
by  '  Dissipation'  and  '  Negligence,'  by  whose  misgouvemance  and 
evill  order  '  Lady  Pubhc  Weale'  was  put  from  '  Gouvernance.' 
Which  caused  'Kumor  PopuU,'  '  Inward  Grudge,'  and  '  Disdaine 
of  Wanton  Severe igntie,'  to  rise  with  great  multitude,  to  expell 
*  Negligence'  &  '  Dissipation,'  and  to  restore  '  Pubhke  Welth'  again 
to  liir  estate,  — which  was  so  doone.  This  plaie  was  so  set  foorth 
with  rich  and  costhe  apparell,  with  strange  devises  of  maskes  and 
morishes,  that  it  was  higUe  praised  of  aU  men,  saving  of  the  Car- 
dinall,  which  imagined  that  the  plaie  had  been  devised  of  him, 
and  in  great  furie  sent  for  the  said  Master  Koo,  and  tooke  from 
him  his  coife  and  sent  him  to  the  Fleet ;  and  after  be  sent  for  the 
yooung  gentlemen  that  plaied  in  the  plaie,  and  them  highly  re- 
buked and  threatened,  andsentone  of  tliem,  called  Thomas  Maile 
of  Kent,  to  the  Fleet,  but  by  means  of  friends  Maister  Koo  and 
he  were  deliveredat  last.  This  plaie  sore  displeased  the  Cardinail, 
and  yet  it  was  never  meant  to  him.  But  what  will  you  have  of 
a  guilty  conscience  but  tc  suspect  all  things  to  he  said  of  him  (as 
if  all  the  worlde  knew  his  wickednesse)  according  to  the  old  verse, 
"  'CoDBcius  ipse  sibl  dese  putal  omnia  dicn"'t 

Wolsey,  now  hated  by  all  ranks,  began  to  lose  favour  even  with 
the  King,  and  tottered  to  his  faD ;  but  before  we  come  to  the 
cause  which  immediately  led  to  that  catastrophe,  we  must  accom- 

*  Hall.  Const.  Hist.  29.  f  Hollinsh.  iii.  714. 
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pany  him  in  the  last  scene  of  his  greatness — negotiating  a  treaty 
of  aJliance  with  France.  Tlie  Emtieror  having  defeated  his  rival 
Francis  at  Pavia,  and  after  the  sack  of  Rome  having  made  the 
Pope  his  prisoner,  had  become  master  of  all  Italy,  and  ai  red  at 
universal  dominion.  What  weighed  still  more  in  Enghsh  councils 
than  a  regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  was  the  consideration  that 
with  his  consent  there  was  no  chance  of  Wolsey  being  raised  to 
the  Popedom.  For  these  reasons  it  was  resolved  that  England 
should  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  league  to  check  the  ambition 
of  Charles,  and  Wolsey  was  sent  on  a  grand  embassy  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  many  Bishops,  Ijords,  and  Knights,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  it.  Cavendish  was  in  his  suite,  and  has  left 
us  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  adventures:  — 

"  Tlren  marched  he  forward  out  of  his  own  house  at  Westmin- 
ster, passing  through  all  London  over  ^London  Bridge,  having  be- 
fore him  of  gentlemen  a  great  number,  three  in  rank,  in  black  vel- 
vet livery  coats,  and  the  most  part  of  them  with  great  chains  of 
gold  about  their  necks.  And  all  his  yeomen,  with  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  servants  following  him  in  French  tawny  livery  coals ; 
having  embroidered  upon  the  backs  and  breasts  of  the  said  coats 
the  letters  T.  C.  under  the  Cardinal's  hat  His  sumpter  mules, 
which  were  twenty  in  number  and  more,  with  his  carts  and  other 
carriages  of  his  train,  were  passed  on  before,  conducted  and  guard- 
ed with  a  great  number  of  bows  and  spears.  He  rode  like  a  Car- 
dinal, very  sumjitiiously,  on  a  mule  trapped  with  crimson  velvet 
upon  velvet,  and  his  stirrups  of  copper  and  gilt,  and  his  spare 
mute  foUowing  him  with  like  apparel.  And  before  him  he  had 
his  two  great  crosses  of  silver,  two  great  jiillars  of  silver,  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  his  Cardinal's  hat,  and  a  gentleman  that  carried 
his  valaunce,  which  was  made  altogether  of  fine  sc  riet  cioth  em- 
broidered over  and  over  with  cloth  of  gold  very  richly,  having  in 
it  a  cloak  of  fine  scarlet."* 

He  by  no  means  travelled  so  rapidly  now  as  on  his  mission 
from  Henry  VII.  to  Maximilian.  He  passed  the  first  night  at  a 
gentleman's  house  near  Dartford,  the  second  in  the  Bishop's  palace 
at  Kochester,  the  third  in  the  abbey  at  Feversham,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  priory  at  Canterbury.  Here  he  stopped  some  days,  during 
which  there  was  a  grand  jubilee  —  vrith  a  fair  in  honour  of  St 
Thomas.  A  solemn  ofiice  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  for  the 
dehverance  of  the  Pope  from  captivity,  during  which  it  is  said  that 
Wolsey,  conscious  of  the  instability  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  an- 
ticipating his  fall,  wept  tenderly. 

Hence  Cavendish  was  sent  forward  with  letters  to  Calais,  and 
after  two  days  the  Cardinal  arrived  in  the  haven.  "  where  he  was 
received  in  procession  by  all  the  most  worshipfullest  persons  of  the 
town  in  most  solemn  wise.  And  in  the  Lantern  Gate  was  set  for 
him  a  form   with  carpets  and  cushions,  whereat  he  kneeled  and 

*    Cavendish,  150. 
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made  his  prayers  before  his  entry  any  further  in  the  town  ;  and 
there  he  was  censed  with  two  great  censers  of  silver,  and  sprink- 
led with  holy  water-"*  After  an  acconnt  of  his  receiving  the  Cap- 
tain of  Boulogne,  with  a  number  of  gallant  Frenchmen  who  dined 
with  him,  we  have  a  long  speech  which  he  adressed  to  the  noble- 
man and  gentlemen  of  his  train,  instnicfing  them  respecting  the 
royal  honours  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and  how  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves  to  the  E^ench  whom  they  were  to  visit.  "  For  my  part 
I  must,  by  virtue  of  my  commission  of  Lieutenants  hip,  assume 
and  take  upon  me  in  all  honours  and  degrees,  to  have  all  such 
service  and  reverence  as  to  His  Highness'a  presence  is  meet  and 
due,  and  notliing  thereof  to  be  neglected  or  omitted  by  me  that  to 
his  royal  estate  is  appurtenant.  Now  as  to  the  point  of  the 
Frenchmen's  nature  ye  shall  understand  that  their  disposition  is 
such,  that  they  will  be  at  their  first  meeting  as  familiar  with  you 
as  they  had  been  acquainted  with  you  long  before,  and  commence 
with  you  in  the  French  tongue  as  though  you  understood  every 
word  they  spoke  :  tnerefore,  in  like  manner,  he  ye  as  familiar  with 
them  again  as  they  be  with  yon.  If  they  speak  to  you  in  the 
French  tongue,  speak  to  them  in  the  English  tongue  ;  for  if  you 
imderstand  not  them,  they  shall  no  more  understand  you."  Then, 
addressing  a  Welshman,  "  Rice,"  quoth  he,  "  speak  thine  Welsh 
to  lum,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  thy  Welsh  shall  be  more  dif- 
fuse to  lum  than  his  French  sliallbe  to  thee."  He  concludes  with 
good  advice  to  them  all,  to  practise  gentleness  and  humanity  for 
the  honor  of  their  prince  and  countiy.t 

He  left  the  Great  Seal  at  Calais  with  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Master  of 
the  Ilolls,  untd  his  return,  as  he  could  not  regularly  take  it  beyond 
the  dominions  of  England,  although  he  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  use  it  in  this  place.  We  have  a  very  cuiious  description  of  his 
departure  from  Calais  with  a  train  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  of  his  march  to  Boulogne,  Montreml,  and  Abbeville, 
where  thero  were  divers  pageants  for  joy  of  his  coming,  and  he 
was  hailed  as  "  Le  Cardinal  Pacifique."  In  his  journey  he  re- 
leased prisoners,  distributed  his  blessing,  and  proclaimed  indul- 
gences. The  Fiench  Court  came  to  Amiens  to  receive  him.  "  In 
came  Madame  Regent,  the  King's  mother,  riding  in  a  very  rich 
chariot ;  and  in  the  same  with  her  was  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
!Navarre,  furnished  with  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentle-women,  or 
more,  following,  riding  upon  white  palfreys,  over  and  besides  diveK 
other  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  that  rode,  some  in  rich  chariots, 
and  some  in  horse  litters.  Tlien  follows  the  King,  with  his  Bour- 
gonyan  giiard,  his  French  guard,  and  '  the  third  pour  le  corps,  which 
was  of  tail  Scots,  much  more  comelier  persons  than  all  the  rest.' "% 
W^olsey  required  that  Francis  should  meet  him  as  a  sovereign,  on 
equal  term;  and,  both  ahghting  at  the  same  time,  embmced  in  the 
midway,  between  thek  respective  retinues.  Francis  having  placed 
Wolsey  on  his  right,  each  English  gentlemen  was  mai'shalled  with 

«  Oavendisli,  152.  t  Ibid.  155.  \  CaTEDdiBli,  163. 
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a  Frenchman  of  equal  rank,  and  the  procession  extending  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  proceeded  to  Amiens.  After  a  few  days  stay- 
there,  tlie  conferences  were  removed  to  Compiegne.* 

Much  artifice  and  chicanery  were  displayed  by  the  French 
negotiators,  although  they  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  conciliate 
England.  Wolsey  became  indignant ;  and  one  evening,  while 
Francis  himself  was  present,  he  lost  all  patience ;  and,  starting 
from  his  seat,  said  to  his  brother  Chancellor  of  France,  "  Sir,  it 
becomes  you  not  to  trifle  with  the  friendship  between  our  Sove- 
reigns; and  if  your  master  follows  your  practices,  he  shall  not  fail 
shortly  to  feel  what  it  is  to  war  against  England."  "Upon  that  he 
left  the  room;  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Queen-mother  that  he  renewed  the  discussion.  By  this  bold  con- 
duct the  object  of  his  mission  was  soon  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed, and  he  returned  to  England. 

The  French  alliance  not  being  much  relished, — on  the  first  day 
of  next  term  he  called  an  assembly  in  the  Star  chamber  of  noble- 
men, judges,  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  shire,  and  there 
made  them  a  long  oration  ;  "  declaring  to  them  the  cause  of  his 
embassy  to  France,  and  assuring  them  that  he  had  concluded  such 
an  amity  and  friendship,  as  never  had  been  heard  of  in  our  time 
before.  All  which  things  shall  be  perfected  at  the  coming  of  the 
great  embassy  out  of  France.  This  peace  thus  concluded,  there 
shall  be  such  an  amity  between  gentlemen  of  each  realm,  and  in- 
tercourse of  merchants  with  merchandise,  that  it  shall  seem  to  all 
men  the  territories  to  be  but  one  monarchy.  Gentlemen  may 
travel  from  one  country  to  another  for  their  recreation  and  pastime  ; 
and  merchants  being  arrived  in  each  country,  shall  be  assured  to 
travel  about  their  affairs  in  peace  and  tranquilhty,  so  that  this 
realm  shall  joy  and  prosper  for  ever." 

The  expected  embassy  sent  to  ratify  the  treaty  according  to  the 
prevailing  forms  of  diplomacy  at  length  arrived,  "  in  number  above 
fourscore  persons,  of  the  laasl  noblest  and  worthiest  gentlemen  in 
aU  the  Court  of  France,  who  were  right  honourably  received  from 
place  to  place  after  their  arrival,  and  so  conveyed  through  London 
into  the  Bishop's  palace  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  they  were 
lodged."*     The  Lord  Mayor  and    City  of  London  supplied  them 

'  Cavendish  deacrihw  very  minutely  ihe  banqaeta,  balls,  masses,  and  boar  hiinli 
nliMi  tauk  plarej  but  lie  is  miisi  umusiti^  in  relating  his  own  vi»i[  to  the 
Chasid  dis  Creq.ii,  wbero  the. Countess  received  him  mosl  gently,  having  a.  train  of 
twelve  gunilpnocnen.  "  And  when  sba  with  her  train  ctime  all  out,  ahe  said  ro  me, 
'  FoniamiieA,"  quo'h  she  "  ai  ye  be  nn  Ri^lishmim,  whose  cmlam  is  in  yiatr  rotiulrg  io 
kissall  Itidies  and  geiiiUaonien,  milhovt  offence,  a«d  oUhonyh  it  be  not  so  htrt  in 
tliis  reatiu.  yet  will  I  It  so  told  to  kiss  yon,  aiid  so  shall  all  mf  maidens."  By  means 
HhefL'of  I  kissed  my  l.idy  and  nil  her  women."  I<)rasmiu  celebrates  the  same  rn3- 
tom  as  then  |irev,il('iit  in  Enjrland.  "  Efit  prteterea  mos  tiunquum  satis  taudacui; 
•'we  quo  veiiiaa  omnium  osculis  exciperis  ;  sive  discedas  aliqna  oacuJis  diTiiittvris  ; 
redis  ?  reilduntur  sanvin  !  venrliir  nd  tc  J  propinnnwr  suavia  :  diacediiur  «!«  le  1 
dividuntur  ha'm:  OCTurilur  atii-ubi  *  liasiatur  affaiim :  deniqUB  qnoeunqne  to 
movPiiB,  smiuioLum  jilena  sunt  omnia."  — £.u5in(  Eoisl.  p.  316.  ed.  Wii. 
t  Cavendish,  190. 
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with  "  wine,  sugar,  wax,  capons,  wild  fowt,  beefs,  muttons,  and 
other  necessaries,  in  great  abundance."  They  were  royally  enter- 
tained by  the  King  at  Greenwich,  where  they  invested  him  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mi>.'hael ;  and  he  declared  Francis 
a  Kniglit  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter.  A  solemn  mass  was  sung 
at  St.  Paul's,  where  my  Lord  Cardinal  associated  with  twenty-four 
mitres  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  attending  upon  him  by  virtue  of 
his  legatiae  authority;  "and  the  Grand  Master  of  France,  the 
chief  Ambassador,  kneeled  by  the  King's  Majesty,  hetw^een  ■whom 
my  Lord  divided  the  saorament,  as  a  firm  oath  and  assurance  of 
this  perpetual  pca-je."  Tire  mass  being  finished,  the  Cardinal 
read  the  treaty  openly,  both  in  French  and  English,  before  the 
King  and  the  assembly,  both  French  and  English.  The  King 
then  subscribed  it  with  his  ow^n  hand,  and  the  Grand  Master  for 
the  French  King.  Last  of  aU,  it  wns  sealed  with  seals  of  fine 
gold,  and  interchanged.  The  King  and  the  ambassadors  rode 
home  with  Wolsey  to  his  house  at  Westminster,  and  dined  with 
him. 

liut  to  give  them  ajust  notion  of  the  magnificence  of  England, 
it  was  arranged  that,  before  their  departure,  he  should  make  them 
a  supper  at  Hampton  Court.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds,  with 
furniture  of  the  costliest  silks  and  velvets,  with  as  many  ewers 
and  basons  of  silver,  were  prepared  for  the  gnests.  The  halls 
were  illuminated  with  innumerable  sconces  and  branches  of  plate. 
The  most  celebrated  cooks,  belonging  to  the  King  and  the  nobili- 
ty, joined  with  the  Cardinal's  in  ])reparing  the  entertainment 
Supper  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  served  with 
triumphal  music.  But  the  master  was  not  yet  come.  He  had 
been  detained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  hearing  a  long  cause,  and 
concluded  that  he  should  best  exalt  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  for- 
eigners, by  showing  them  that  the  due  administration  of  justice 
was  with  him  the  highest  consideration. 

Ttie  desert,  consisting  of  a  representation  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, in  confectionary,  with  cetatles  and  tournaments,  and  other 
emblems  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  pageants  of  chivalry,  was  on 
the  tables,  when  he  suddenly  entered,  "booted  and  spurred." 
Having  cordially  and  gracefully  welcomed  the  guests,  he  caUed 
for  a  golden  bow^l,  filled  with  hypocras  :  the  French  ambassadors 
were,  at  the  same  time,  served  with  another,  and  they  reciprocal- 
ly drank  to  the  health  of  their  respective  Sovereigns.  He  then 
retired  lo  dress  ;  and  returning  speedily  to  the  company,  exerted 
those  convivial  talents  which  had  first  contributed  to  his  attain- 
ment of  this  excessive  grandeur.  "  Thenwent  cups  meriily  about, 
that  many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  fain  to  be  led  to  their  beds. 
They  were  all  delighted  with  their  reception,  and  doubted  which 
most  to  admire, — the  mansion,  the  feast,  or  the  master."*. 

Next  morning,  after  mass  and  an  early  dinner,  they  departed  to 
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hunt  at  Windsor;  and,  it  being  in  tho  midst  of  the  term,   Wolsev 
returaed  to  Westminster. 

"  Thus  passed  the  Cardinal  his  Jifo  and  time,  from  day  to  day, 
and  year  lo  year,  in  sncli  great  wealth,  joy,  and  triumph  and  gloiy." 
"  But,"  adds  ihe  gentleman  usher,  "  Fortune,  of  whose  favour  no 
moil  is  longer  assured  than  she  is  disposed,  lieg-an  to  wax  some- 
what wroth  with  his  prosperous  state,  and  thongjit  she  would  de- 
vise a  mean  to  abate  his  high  i;ort;  whej'efore,  she  procured 
Venns,  the  insatiate  goddess,  to  be  her  instrument,  and,  to  work 
her  purpose,  she  brought  the  King  in  love  with  a  gentle won;ni], 
who,  after  perceiving  his  good  will  towarils  her,  and  how  diligent 
ho  was  to  please  her,  and  to  grant  al!  her  requests,  wrought  the 
Cardinal  much  displeasure."  * 

Atid  GoB|.«l-light  first  dawtiM  fruiii  Bol'vn'a  eyes."  ' 

lleniy's  passion  for  Anne  Bolcyn  certainly  produced  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  But  there  is  a  general  mistake. as  to  the  part  which  he 
took  in  tJiis  affair,  it  being  supposed  by  many  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  King's  divorce  from  Catherine;  that  he  intrigued  ibr  the 
purpose  of  delaying  and  preventing  it;  that  he  opposed,  to  the 
last,  the  elevation  ot  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne,  because  she  was 
favourable  to  the  Eeformation;  and  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Ms 
love  for  the  ancient  Church.  In  truth,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
favoured  the  divorce;  that  he  promoted  it  as  far  as  the  forma 
would  permit  which  he  was  bound  to  observe;  that  though,  for  a 
time,  from  motives  merely  political  and  personal,  he  opposed  the 
King's  union  with  Anne,  he  would  at  the  last  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  it;  and  that  he  fell  because,  from  circumstances  over 
whichhe  had  no  control,  he  was  unable  to  gratify  tlie  inclination  of 
his  master. 

Before  Wolsey's  departure  on  his  embassy  to  France,  tlio  King 
bad  impaj-ted  to  him  his  scruples  which  be  professed  to  entertain 
respecting  the  validity  of  his  marriage  witli  Cathe-  .-,, 
rine — scruples  which  had  been  greatly  quickened  L-'^^'*^.  l='-v.j 
by  the  progress  of  her  maid  of  honour  in  his  aflbctions.  Wolsey 
was  previously  acquainted  with  the  King's  new  passion,  and,  at 
bis  request,  had  jiidicially  dissolved  tlie  pre-contract  between  Anne 
and  Lord  Percy;  but  he  had  then  no  notion  of  her  becoming 
Queen,  and  expected  that  she  would  only  add  to  the  list  of  his 
mistresses,  in  which  the  name  of  her  sister  Mary  is  said  to  have 
stood.  To  strengthen  the  French  alliance,  on  which  the  Cardinal 
was  bent,  he  intended  that  Rente,  sister  of  Louis  XII.,  should  be 
the  Queen;  and  a  divorce  being  proposed  by  Heruy,  he  immedi- 
ately ofl'ered  his  aid,  and  promised  complete  success  to  the  project 
from  liis  influence  at  Eome. 

On  Wolsey's  return  ii-om  his  embassy,  "  the  cunning  chastity"' 
of  Anne  Boleyn  having  made  lier  resist  the  royal  sohcitations  in 
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the  hope  of  reaching  a  throne,  Henry  told  him  he  did  not  want  a 
French  jirincess,  for  that  Anne  Boieyn  should  he  liis  wife  as  soon 
as  the  papal  dispensation  could  be  obtained.  The  Cardinal  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  King,  and  used  every  ai^u- 
ment  to  dissuade  him  from  a  step  which  he  represented  as  calcu- 
lated to  cover  him  with  disgrace.  But  rehgion  chd  not  enter  into 
the  consideration,  for  although  Anne  had  been  represented  as  a 
convert  to  the  new  faith,  she  was  no  more  a  Lutliei-an  than  Henry 
himself,  who,  to  the  last,  adhered  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  making  himself  Pope  in  England, 
and  who  continued  to  bnm  and  behead  his  siibjecta  for  doubting 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 

Henry  being  inexorable,  Wolsey  became  a  convert  to  the  mea- 
sure which  he  could  not  avert,  and  laboured,  by  his  subsequent 
services,  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  having  dared  to  dispute  the 
pleasure  of  his  Sovereign.  The  particulais  of  the  conference 
being  disclosed  to  the  young  lady  and  her  family,  they  became 
implacable  enemies  of  Wolsey ;  and,  although  they  dissembled 
their  resentment,  and  at  times  treated  him  with  apparent  courtesy, 
they  always  suspected  that  he  was  plotting  against  them,  and 
they  secretly  vowed  his  destiaietion.  In  truth,  however,  there  is 
the  best  reason  to  beheve,  that  from  this  tim<!  he  did  all  in  his 
power  that  the  divorce  might  be  obtained,  and  the  wished-for  un- 
ion com))Ieted. 

All  opinions  agreed  that,  as  Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  had  been  celebrated  under  a  dispensation  from  Pope  Juhus 
II.,  it  could  not  be  set  aside  without  the  sanction  of  the  pajial  see. 
Clement  VII.  had  been  liberated  from  captivity  by  Henry's  good 
offices,  and  was  disposed  to  obhge  him  as  far  as  he  prudently  could 
from  a  remaining  dread  of  the  Emporor  but  Charles  strenuous- 
ly supported  the  cause  of  Catherine  his  aunt  ind  his  Holiness,  to 
use  liis  o^vn  language,  was  "between  the  hammer  and  the  forge." 
Wolsey  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him  ^  indicating  the  character  of 
Anne  Boieyn,  and  asserting  that  the  smt  ol  Henry  proceeded 
from  sincere  and  conscientious  scruples 

Clement  ho  far  compUed  with  Wolsey"*!  appheation  as  to  grant 
,,„„  ,  to  Henry  a  conditional  licence  to  marry  again,  nice- 
[  A.  r.  l^^ii.\  ^y  ajjipted  to  the  case  of  Anne  Boieyn*,  ui^n  the 
dissolution  of  his  first  marriage  ; — and  to  examine  the  validity  of 
that  marriage,  he  granted  a  joint  commission  to  Wolsey  and  Car- 
dinal Campeggio,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
gained  over  by  being  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  who  re- 
mained an  instrument  of  chicanery  under  the  control  of  his  Holi- 


•  " eiiamsi  talis  sit  quie  prias  cnm  alb  « 

copula  Doii  fui.it  cons  uni  ma  men  ;  olioln^^i  ilia  IJlii  alka  seiuiiJo 
BanguiniUiiis  umi  prima  a^ailalis  gfada  eliam  ex  qnorunque  lii 
provenieme  invicera  (onjuiicla  ail,  dummodo  rcliela  fralris  tui 
diapeneution  referred  to  Anne's  prei-oiitracl  with  Loril  Percy,  a 
ton  Willi  Mary  Bolejn,  and  in  facl  asEumtd  the  powor  denied  li 
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Although  ihe  commission  was  groated  in  the  montli  of  April, 
1528,  Campeggio  did  not  reach  Ixindon  till  the  month  of  Octoher 
following.  In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  great  alarm  in  Eng- 
land from  the  sweating  sickness,  Anne  Boleyn  was  sent  from 
Conrt  and  had  a  smart  attack  of  it ;  the  King,  abandoning  for  the 
time  his  "  secret  matter,"  joined  the  Queen  in  her  devotional  ex- 
ercises, confessing  himself  every  day,  and  receiving  the  commu- 
nion every  Sunday  and  festival.  During  the  time  of  the  pesti- 
lence he  sent  regulations  to  Wolsey  for  his  diet,  insisted  on  receiv- 
ing daily  an  account  of  his  health,  and  invited  him  to  lodge  in  a 
house  at  a  short  distance,  so  that  if  either  fell  ill  they  might  hear 
from  each  other  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  same  medical  attendance.  The  Cardinal,  beginning  to 
'■  order  himself  aneut  to  God,"  made  his  will, — sent  it  to  Henry, — 
and  assured  him,  "  as  truly  as  if  he  were  speaking  his  last  words, 
that  never  for  favour,  mede,  gyfte,  or  promysse,  had  he  done  or 
consented  to  any  thing  that  myght  in  the  least  poynte  redownde 
to  the  King's  dishonour  or  disproufiit." 

But  the  sickness  passed  away ;  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  Court 
more  beautiful  and  enticing  than  ever,  and  Campeggio's  proceed- 
ings appeared  so  dilatory  that  Wolsey  Vt^s  suspected  to  be  in 
league  with  him  to  defeat  the  King's  wishes,  and  he  daily  declin- 
ed in  the  royal  favour.* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  eiforts  of  Wolsey,  who  now  saw  that 
despatch  was  essential  for  his  own  safety,  months  were  consumed 
in  preliminary  Ibrms  after  Campe^o's  arrival  in  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Wolsey  had  been 
in  daily  danger  of  disgrace,  he  was  very  near  reach-  p  ^^„  , 

ing   the   grand   object  of  his   ambition,    the   triple  '■  *'  ^'  '' 

crown.  Clement  VII.  had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  and  for 
some  time  his  recovery  was  despaired  of.  Historians  are  agreed 
that  if  he  had  actually  died  at  this  juncture,  Wolsey,  in  all  proba- 
ibility,  would  have  been  his  successor.  Charles  had  made  him- 
self odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  college  of  Cardinals  by  his 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope ;  the  sack  of  Eome,  and  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  Italy,  had  rendered  his  cause 
generally  unpopular ;  his  arms  had  recently  sustained  some  disas- 

*  II  is  curious  that,  even  down  to  Ihis  time,  Anne's  lellers  to  the  Cardinal  s  b 
full  of  kiiiUness  and  giatilude.  "  AW  llie  dajB  of  mj'  life  1  am  most  liouvul  of  all 
oreHlures.  uexi  lo  llio  King's  Grace,  to  love  Bnil  serve  jour  Grate,  of  the  whkh  I 
beseech  jou  never  lo  doubt  that  ever  1  bIimII  vavy  ftom  lliis  thoneli'  as  long  aa  any 
brcalli  is  in  aiy  liody.  And  as  for  ttie  coming  of  llie  legale  1  desire  that  much, 
snil,  if  il  be  God's  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  lliia  matter  sliortl;  tu  a  ^ood  end, 
and  tlien  I  trust,  my  Lord,  lo  recompense  pun  of  jour  great  pains.  1  assure  jon 
ttiar,  nfler  this  mailer  is  bruughl  ID  pass,  fun  shall  liiid  me,  as  1  am  bound  ia  Ebe 
mean  lime,  lo  owe  yoo  mj  service  :  and  llien  look  what  ihing  in  the  world  I  can 
Imagine  to  do  you  pleahure  in,  yon  shall  find  me  the  {iladdcit  woman  in  ihe  world 
to  do  it,  and  next  Dnio  the  King's  Grace,  of  one  ihing  1  make  you  lull  promise  to 
be  BSBureil  to  iiave  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love,  imfeignedly,  during  my  life."  —  1 
Burnet,  Sft.  I'iddes,  204,  205.  Ihere  cnu  be  no  doubt  that  her  uiiile,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  her  koowledge,  was  then  meditaiiog  Wolaej's  overthrow. 
VOL.  1.  34 
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ters ;  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  EDgland,  who  had  slood  by 
the  supreme  Pontiff  in  all  his  misfortunes,  were  in  general  favour. 
Both  these  Scvereigns,  to  serve  their  own  ends,  now  exeited  all 
their  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  Wolsey  in  case  of  a  va- 
cancy, and  they  calculated  on  success. 

Tiiis  event  would  have  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  tlie 
fate  of  the  Western  Church,  ajid  might  have  entirely  changed  the 
history  of  our  country.  Wolsey,  a  much  abler  and  more  enhght- 
ened  man  than  Clement,  would  probably  have  stopped  the  Refor- 
mation, or  given  it  a  new  direction  ;  and  he  certainly  would  have 
kept  England  true  to  the  Papal  see  by  granting  Henry  his  divorce, 
and  conferring  new  honours  upon  him  as  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
But  Clement  arose,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  from  the  grave,  Wolsey 
was  disgraced,  and  England  became  proteatant.* 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May,  1529,  that  the  Legates  opened 
their  court  in  the  hall  of  the  Blackfriajs'  Convent  in  London, 
■where  the  parhament  in  those  days  usually  assembled.  The  King 
Bat  at  the  upper  end  in  a  chair  of  state,  on  an  elevated  platform. 
The  Queen  was  seated  at  some  distance  a  little  lower.  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  were  placed  in  front  of  the  King,  three  steps  be- 
neath him,  the  one  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left ;  and  at  the 
same  table  sat  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  Bishops, 
At  the  bar  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  King,  Dr.  Sampson,  aftei- 
wards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Bell,  tiflerwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester ; — for  the  Queen,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
was  afterwards,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  Dr.  Standish,  a  grey 
friar.  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph. — all  very  distinguished  civihans  and 
canonists. 

The  Court  being  constituted  and  the  Pope's  commission  read,, 
the  apparitor,  by  Wolsey's  order,  called  tlie  parties.  To  the  sum- 
mons. "  King  Henry  of  England,  come  into  Court,"  the  King  an- 
swered. "  Here,  my  Lords."  The  Queen  protested  against  the 
competency  of  her  judges,  as  holding  benefices  in  the  realm  of  Ihe 

*  Wolsiy  received  the  first  news  of  Cleinonl'a  illnesa  by  a  letter  from  P«ler 
Vannes,  liig  watchful  anil  zaalous  nf;cnt  at  Rome.  "  Dum  Je  Pontificis  Tolclndine 
bene  sperarenius,  ecce  ex  aecretiGsimo  certtssimoquc  loco  nobis  nundalur  illins  mor- 
bum  its  ingtHTBScere  ad  delirinm  nsiine  etvomilum,  nt  desperanda  sit  illins  snlus. 
Berip.^iimus  ud  comiicm  S'li.  Pauli  ul  apud  C'lianisimnm  eliiciat,  qnod  Gallici  C«r- 
dinalea  quaio  primum  ad  conSnia  advolcDf,  ut  creationi  novi  PonliRcis,  quam  vereor 
plus  nimio  matnra  inslare,  qoeanl  interessa,  nam  nisi  facUonis  nostra  freetur  Pon- 
tifex,  aetie  sunt  Gallomm  actioties."  —  Fid.  Col.  211.  "Woiaey  thereDpon  instant- 
ly wrote  a  despatch  to  Gardyner,  ihe  King's  miiiister  at  Roioe,  in  whieh,  after 
showing  that  he  himself  is  the  flttoat  peisan  to  be  Pope  for  the  good  of  Chris!e»- 
dom,  "alisit  verbnm  jactantiie,"  he  implorea  him  to  exert  his  utmost  ttibrts,  "ut 
is'.a  las  oA  elTectain  pcrdnci  possit,  nulli^  parccndo  sumptibus,  pollicitation ihns  sive 
laboribuB,  ita  at  horpm  videris  ingenia  et  uffcciionos  aive  ad  ptivatn  siva  ad  publica 
ita  Oi'fommodea  aclionei  tnas.  Non  deest  libi  et  eollegis  tuia  nmpliasima  poteetKa, 
nuLlis  t^rminia  aiU  conditionibaa  Jimjtata  si^e  reatricta,  et  qoicqnid  feceria  acito 
omnia  a/md  ham;  regaa  tt  mi  esse  grata  et  rata,"  This  was  written  with  hia  own 
hand,  ■'  Tubs  aalalia  et  amplitodinis  cnpidiasimna  T.  Car'lis  Ebor  propria  man  a.'' 
—  Tidd.  Coll.  211. 
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gift  of  her  adversary,  but  they  overruled  her  plea  She  then  knelt 
before  the  King,  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him  foi  jui^tice.  and 
withdrew.  She  was  pronounced  contiimaLioiis  and  the  suit  pro- 
ceeded;— but  very  slowly,  Wolsey  urging  despatch  and  Campeg- 
gio  resorting  to  every  artiiice  for  delay 

Henry's  impatience  and  suspicions  increasing,  he  one  day  at  the 
rising  of  the  Court  ordered  the  Cardinil  to  attend  him  at  the  palace 
of  Bridewell  adjoining,  and  there  bhoweied  on  the  head  of  Uie  de- 
voted minister  the  most  vehement  abuse  for  his  supposed  miscon- 
duct in  not  bringing  the  proceeding  to  n  speedy  close.  The  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  w^ho  entered  the  Chancellor's  barge  with  him  at  Black- 
friars  to  escort  him  to  York  Place,  seeing  him,  contrary  to  custom, 
Kiiont  and  moody,  observed,  "  it  -was  a  very  hot  day."  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied Wolsey,  "  and  if  you  had  been  as  much  chafed  as  I  have 
been  within  tliis  hour,  you  would  indeed  say  it  was  very  hot."  On 
his  arrival  at  home  he  wns  so  much  exhausted  and  heart-broken, 
that  he  went  "incontinent  to  his  naked  bed;"  but  he  was  soon 
compelled,  by  a  royal  message  brought  by  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  to 
return  to  Bridewell,  and  to  try  to  induce  the  Qneen  voluntarily  to 
retire  into  a  convent.  The  interview  which  then  took  place  be- 
tween them  shows  strikingly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Ca- 
therine. He  wished  to  confer  with  her  in  private.  "  My  Lord," 
quoth  she,  "if  you  have  anything  to  say,  speak  it  openly  before 
all  these  folks."  He  then  began  to  speak  to  her  in  Latin,  "  Nay, 
good,  my  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  although  I  understand  Latin,  speai 
to  me  in  English,  I  beseech  you."  She  listened  to  him,  but  re- 
jected his  proposal ;  and  he  had  the  additional  mortification  this 
unlucky  day  to  relate  to  the  King  the  hopelessness  of  any  volun- 
tary separation  from  Catherine,  who  ever  pleaded  her  love  for  her 
daughter  Mary,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown. 

At  last  the  proofs  in  the  suit  w^ere  completed,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Court  held  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  King  attending  in  a  neigh- 
bouring room,  from  w^hich  he  could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings, 
his  counsel  in  loity  terms  required  that  sentence  shonld  be  pro- 
nounced. But  Campeggio  replied  that  judgment  must  be  deferred 
(ill  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  had  been  laid  before  the  sovereign 
Pontiff;  that  he  attended  there  to  do  justice,  and  ihat  no  considera- 
tion should  divert  liim  from  hia  duty.  Thereupo  i  the  Duke  of 
SulfoJk,  coming  from  the  King  and  by  his  commandment,  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone,  spoke  these  words :  "  It  was  never  merry  in  Eng- 
land wiiilst  we  had  Cardinals  among  us."  Although  Wolsey  pri- 
vately regretted  the  delay,  his  spirit  would  not  brook  this  insult  to 
his  order.  Eising  with  apparent  coolness,  he  said,  "  Sir,  of  all 
men  living,  you  have  least  reason  to  dispraise  Cardinals  ;  for  if  I 
a  poor  Cardinal  had  not  been,  you  would  not  at  this  present  have 
had  a  head  upon  yonr  shoulders  wherwith  to  make  such  a  brag  in 
disrepute  of  us  who  have  meant  you  no  harm,  and  have  given  you 
!io  cause  of  offence."* 

•  I  presume  he  referred  to  the   Duke's  marriage  with  the  King's  sUter,  which 
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The  King  now  made  a  progress  in  the  midland  counties  with 
Anne,  who  was  using  all  her  arts,  under  the  guidance  of  her  uncle, 
her  father,  and  other  courtiers,  (o  bring  about  Wolsey's  disgrace. 
There  was  much  apprehension  of  his  iniluence  over  the  King  if 
they  should  meet,  and  the  pohcy  adopted  waa  to  keep  them  apart 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  Court  was  fixed  for  some  weeks  at  Grafton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Wolsey  stationed  himself  at  the  Moore,  a  country 
hoitse  a  few  miles  distant ;  but  he  was  never  invited  to  Court.  On 
matters  of  state  his  ojiiruon  was  sel.'om  asked,  and  then  only  by  a 
special  messenger.  His  ruin  was  seen  to  be  at  hand ;  wagers 
were  laid  that  the  King  would  never  again  speak  to  him,  and  his 
opponents  openly  threatened  "to  humble  the  pride  of  all  church- 
men, and  to  ease  them  of  that  load  of  w^ealth  which  encumbered 
ihe  successors  of  the  apostles.* 

Wolsey  rested  his  hopes  on  the  result  of  a  personal  interview 
with  the  King,  and,  after  many  disappointments,  he  at  last  obtain- 
ed permission  to  accompany  Campeggio,  when  that  prelate  was  to 
take  leave  on  setting  oiF  for  Rome.  The  Italian  was  received  by 
tiie  officers  of  the  Court  with  the  attention  due  to  his  rank  ;  the 
falling  minister  found,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that  though  an 
apartment  had  been  ordered  for  his  companion,  none  was  provided 
for  himself  He  was,  in  some  degree,  relieved  from  his  embarrass- 
ment by  the  delicate  attention  of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  a  young  knight 
(afterwards  executed  as  one  of  the  lovers  of  Anne  Boleyn),  who 
begged  him  to  accept  of  his  chamber, — affecting  to  ascribe  the 
premeditated  affront  put  upon  Wolsey  to  the  hmited  arrangement 
of  the  King's  present  residence.  The  Chancellor  was,  however, 
admitted  into  the  presence  hall,  and  tlie  sun  of  his  fortune  cast  a 
parting  ray  upon  him  before  it  set  for  ever. 

"  Having  Imelt  before  the  King  standing  under  the  cloth  of  state, 
then  he  took  my  Lord  up  by  both  arms  and  caused  him  to  stand 
up,  and  with  as  amiable  a  cheer  as  ever  he  did  called  him  aside, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  a  great  window,  where  he  taDted  with 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  covered.  Then  to  behold  the  counte- 
nance of  those  that  had  made  their  wagers  to  the  contrary  it  would 
have  made  you  smile  ;  and  thus  were  they  all  deceived."  After 
some  conversation  the  King  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord,  go  to  your 
dinner,  and  all  my  Lords  here  will  keep  you  company." 

without  the  CanlinBl's  good  offices,  might  have  boen  sndJenly  dissolved  by  the  de- 
capitation of  the  hriilcgroaTn. 

*  "  La  fanlaiaie  de  cea  Beignoure  est  que,  Ini  mort  ou  ruine',  ils  dcfcrrcnt  inconti- 
nent icy  I'estal  de  I'^lisc  el  preiidn:nt  loua  leur  Hens,  lis  ]e  ericnt  en  plcitie 
tible."  —  LeitfT  c/  Mde  Bdlvy,  Binhop  of  Boi/imne.  Singer's  edition  of  Caren- 
diah,  vol.  ii.  275. 

*  Cavenrtiah,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  adis,  Ihat  in  r  long  and  ear- 
nest com  ma  meat  ion  between  them,  he  heard  the  King  sbv,  "  How  inn  ibnt  he? 
la  not  this  your  own  hand  V  hut  ihnt  Wolsoy  snlisficd  the  King  'I'hia  is  prnbnhly 
the  foundation  for  tlie  sefond  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Pliakspeare'a  Hci.ty  VIII., 
turning  upon  a  paper  disclosing  secrets,  which  tlie  Cardinal  is  supposed  i;y  nilstake 
t«  have  EenC  to  the  King. 
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"  the  King  dined  that  same  day  with  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn  in  her 
chamber,  who  kept  there  an  estate  more  hke  a  Queen  than  a  sim- 
jile  maid."  The  alarmed  courtiers  now  strove  through  her  to 
break  off  all  further  intercourse  between  Henry  and  their  victim. 
Prompted  by  them  she  said  during  dinner  : — "  Is  it  not  a  marvel- 
ions  thing  to  consider  what  debt  and  danger  the  Cardinal  hath 
brought  you  in  witli  all  your  subjects  ?"  "  How  so,  sweetheart  f 
quoth  the  King.  She  mentionel  the  illegal  taxation,  which  the 
King  attempted  to  justify.  "Nay,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "besides  all 
that,  what  things  hath  he  wrought  within  this  realm  to  yonr  great 
slander  and  dishonour?  There  is  never  a  nobleman  within  this 
realm  that  if  he  had  done  but  half  as  much  but  he  were  well  wor- 
thy to  lose  his  head."  "  Why,  I  then  perceive,"  quoth  the  King, 
"  ye  are  not  the  Cardinal's  friend."  "  Forsooth,  Sir,  then  quoth 
she,  "  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  other  that  lovetli  your  Grace,  no 
more  hath  your  Grace  if  ye  consider  well  his  doings."*  He  had 
received  the  promise  of  another  audience  next  day,  but  the  same 
night  a  solemn  engagement  was  extorted  from  the  King  by  Anne 
that   he   never  again  would  admit  the    Cardinal    into  his  pres- 

Wolsey  had  a  lodging  provided  for  him  that  night  by  his  own 
servants  at  Euston.  When  he  returned  in  the  morning  he  found 
that  the  King  had  rode  out  with  the  Lady  Anne  to  hunt  in  Hart- 
well  Park,  where  she  had  made  provision  for  the  King's  dinner, 
lest  he  should  return  before  the  Cardinal  was  gone.  They  never 
met  more. 

When  the  Chancellor  found  that  he  was  finally  cast  off  by  his 
master,  who  was  now  under  the  entire  management  of  other  fa 
vonrites,  and  that  he  must  soon  bid  adieu  to  all  his  greatness,— 
for  a  time  he  lost  all  fortitude; — "he  wept  like  a  woman  and  wail- 
ed like  a  child."  On  his  return  to  London,  however,  his  spirits 
iTillicd,  and  be  resolved  with  decency  to  meet  the  impending 
blow. 

On  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  which  then  began  m  the 
middle  of  October,  he  headed  the  usual  grand  procession  to  West- 
minster Hall,  riding  on  Ms  mule,— attended  by  his  crosses,  his  pil- 
lars and  his  pole-axes,  and  an  immense  relinue  to  defend  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  Cardinal's  hat  It  was  remarked  that  in  the 
procession,  and  while  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  man- 
ner was  dignified  and  collected,  although  he,  and  aU  who  beheld 
liim  knew  that  he  had  touched  the  highest  pomt  of  all  his  great- 
ness and  from  the  full  meridian  of  his  glory  he  hastened  lo  his 
Betting.     This  was  his  last  appearance  in  puhhc  as  ChanceUor. 

*  Cflvcndifih  TelatCB  Ihis  carions  dialogue  from  ihe  report  msde  to  him  at  the 
lime  liy  tliose  who  waited  on  the  King  at  dinner.  ,  ..      r        ^i... 

+  Tliisl'aet  is  not  mentioned  by  tavendisli,  but  is  prored  by  b  letter  from  tp ft 
French  Kii^bassudor,  wlio  was  then  at  Graflon.  '■  Mademoiselle  de  Boulcn  a  faict 
promeurea  son  amy  q'il  ne  I'cscoutera  jsmais  patla."  ~  Ltttert  of  IS'il'op  0/ 
BayvTtiie,  375. 
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That  same  evening  he  received  a  private  intimation  that  the 
King  had  openly  annonnced  his  immediate  disgrace.  The  next 
day  he  remained  at  hom.e,  honrly  expecting  the  messenger  of  fate, 
but  it  passed  on  without  any  occurrence  to  terminate  his  suspense. 
The  following  day,  however,  came  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk from  the  King,  "  declaring  to  him  how  the  King's  pleasure 
was  that  he  should  surrender  and  dehver  up  the  Great  Seal  into 
their  hands."  He  demanded  of  them  "  what  commission  they 
had  to  give  him  any  such  commandment?"  They  answered, 
"  they  were  the  King's  commissioners  in  that  behalf,  having  or- 
ders by  his  mouth  so  to  do."  He  denied  that  this  was  sufficient 
without  further  manifestation  of  the  King's  pleasure,  and  high 
words  passed  between  them. 

The  Dukes  were  obliged  to  take  their  departure  without  ac- 
lO  17  , 529 1  t^on^pl'shing  their  object.  But  the  .next  morning 
'    ''^'      '  ''  they  brought  from  Windsor  letters  from  the  King, 

under  the  Privy  Seal,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Great  Seal; 
whereupon,  expressing  great  reverence  for  the  King's  authority  so 
exercised,  he  delivered  it  up  to  them  inclosed  in  a  box,  of  which 
he  gave  them  the  key.  They  at  the  same  time  signiiied  to  him 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should  surrender  up  York  Place  and 
all  his  possessions,  and  retire  to  his  country-house  at  Esher,* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  utter  destruction  of  Wolsey  had  been  determined  upon  im- 
fOcT  15291  mediately  after  his  departure  from  Grafton;  and, 
^        ■  ■-'      some  days  before  the  Great  Seal  was  taken   from 

him,  Hales,  the  Attorney -general,  had  filed  an  information  against 
him,  charging  him  with  having,  as  legate,  transgressed  the  act  of 
Richard  IL,  commonly  caUed  "  the  statute  of  prasmunire,"  in  re- 
ceiving bulls  from  Rome,  and  acting  upon  them,  without  the 
King's  consent,  whereby  he  was  out  of  the  Icing's  protection,  his 
lands  and  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  might  be  imprisoned  at  the 
King's  pleasure.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  Henry  himself  had  joined  in  soliciting  the  legatine 
grant  to  him,  and  rejoiced  in  the  greatness  which  the  exercise  of 
it  conferred  upon  him.  But  Wolsey  knew  the  stem  and  irritable 
iemper  of  his  prosecutor.  To  have  maintained  his  innocence 
would  have  excluded  all  hope  of  forgiveness ;  and  there  was, 
moreover,  "  a  night  crow,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  which 
possessed  the  loyal  ear,  and  misrepresented  the  most  harmless  of 


•  Cavendish,  247. 
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Ilia  actions."  He  therefore  pleaded  guilty  to  the  infonnation,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  royal  clemency.  He  caused  inventories 
to  he  made  of  his  plate,  furniture,  and  valuables,  showing  the  im- 
mense riches  which  he  had  accumulated.  These  he  formally 
made  over  to  the  ICing,  with  York  Place, — which  thenceforth,  un- 
der the  name  of  Whitehall,  became  the  chief  town  residence  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  and  so  continued  till  it  was  bnrnt  down,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Some  time  before  he  had  vol- 
untarily made  a  gift  of  Hampton  Court  to  the  King,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  liis  favour. 

When  he  entered  his  barge  to  proceed  to  Esher,  he  found  the 
river  Thames  covered  with  above  a  thousand  boats,  full  of  men 
and  women  of  the  city  of  London,  who  expected  to  witness  the 
spectacle  of  his  being  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  there  landing  at 
the  Traitor's  Gate.  It  is  confessed  that  he  was  now  greatly  hated 
by  peojile  of  all  degrees,  and  that  there  was  a  general  disappoint- 
ment when  the  head  of  his  hai^e  was  tiuned  towards  Lambeth, 
and  when  he  was  seen  rowed  up  the  river  to  Putney. 

Here  he  landed  and  mounted  his  mule, — when  a  horseman  was 
seen  descending  the  hill,  who  turned  out  to  be  Sir  Harry  Koras, 
with  a  message  to  liim  from  the  King,  "  willing  him  in  any  wise 
to  be  of  good  eheer,  for  he  was  as  much  in  liJs  Highness's  favoiu- 
as  ever  he  had  been,  and  so  should  continue  to  be."  Aiid,  in  to- 
ken of  the  King's  kindness,  he  delivered  him  a  ring  of  gold  with 
a  rich  stone,  being  the  privy  token  between  the  King  and  him 
when  any  important  secret  communication  took  place  between 
them.  Wolscy  was  so  transpoited  witli  joy  at  this  gleam  of  re- 
turning good  fortune,  that  he  instantly  dismounted,  knelt  in  the 
mnd,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  his  Maker,  and  to  the  King  his 
sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  who  had  sent  him  such  comfort  He 
added,  "  Gentle  Norris,  if  I  were  lord  of  a  realm,  the  one  half 
thereof  were  an  insufficient  recompence  for  your  pains  and  good 
comfortable  news.  But,  good,  good  Master  Korris,  consider  with 
me  that  I  have  nothing  left  nie  but  my  clothes  on  my  back. 
Therefore  I  desire  you  to  take  this  small  reward  at  my  hands." 
He  then  gave  him  a  gold  chain,  with  a  cross  of  gold  enclosing  a 
piece  of  the  veritable  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  he  continual- 
ly wore  round  his  neck,  next  his  skin. 

When  Norris  was  gone  a  little  way  he  eatled  him  back,  saying, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  condign  token  to  send  to  the  King  ; 
hut  if  you  would  present  the  King  with  tliis  poor  fool,  I  trust  Iiis 
Highness  would  accept  him  well;  for  sureJy,  for  a  nobleman's 
pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds."  This  fool,  whose  name 
was  "  Patch,"  was  so  much  attached  to  liis  master,  that  it  requir- 
ed six  tall  yeomen  to  force  him  to  accompany  Norris  to  Windsor, 
although  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be  transferred  from  disgrace  and 
want  to  royalty  and  splendour.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  told  that 
the  King  received  liim  most  gladly.* 

*  A  fool  was  so  necessary  to  tlie  esiablishmeiit  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  that  we 
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Wolsey,  on  his  arrival  at  Esher,  found  the  house  without  beds, 
I  KSqi    ^''^^'^'  talilecloths,  cups,  or  dishes, —  which  he  was 

[A.  D.  o  .J  jjf^jjgg^  (Q  borrow  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  here  he 
remained,  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year. 

A  letter  from  Erasmus,  written  at  this  time  to  a  correspondent 
on  the  Continent,  though  chargeable  with  some  inaccuracies,  gives 
a  lively  representation  of  the  fallen  favourite.  "  The  Caidina!  of 
York  has  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
stript  of  all  his  dignities,  and  all  his  wealth,  he  is  confined,  not 
literally  in  a  prison,  but  in  one  of  his  country  houses,  attended,  or 
rather  guarded,  by  about  thirty  servants.  Innumerable  charges  are 
brought  forward  against  him,  so  that  it  is  thought  he  can  hardly 
escape  capital  punishment.  Behold  the  sport  of  fortune.  From 
being  a  schoolmaster,  ho  is  made  ruler  of  a  kingdom  ;  for  he,  in 
truth,  reigned  more  than  the  King  himself:  feared  by  all,  loved  by 
few —  I  might  say,  by  no  human  being."* 

The  King  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  send  him  consohng 
messages  and  tokens  of  affection,  though  generally  by  stealth,  and 
during  the  nightf ;  but,  at  the  ui^eut  request  of  hJs  enemies,  who 

ahall  find  one  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Moro.  It  is  very  doubifiil  when 
Chancellois  censed  to  ha>      b       tb  m  any       h    I   ra 

* "  Cardinalis  Ebomce  ff    d  mm  m  n      p  nis  'ot 

orani  dignibiie,  tencaiur,  d        q  od  m  ce  dhibilis 

triginta  duntaxat  sou  fani  od  b         Pro  q      elte  in- 

BumerEe,  ut  via  exislimc        (Fgp         en  p         niHes       rtunot 

Indus;  ex.  ludi  magistro  a  d  m        m  p  vcriua 

quaiu  ipsH  reit,  mclunhatu  mm  di  p  dm  mina." 

—  Ep.  MBl.    Eriisninsth      h    h  m  d  w  for  a 

flattering  dedication  of  th    P      p  ra  h   Ep  F  nd      p  rfarm- 

anoeof  ipagniflcent  promises,  Imd  only  given  him  a  prebend  at  Tonniay,  ■which  pro- 
duced nothing.  On  aiiotlier  occasion  tlie  disappoinicd  ivit  writes,  "  Cardinulis  per- 
benignc  pollieelnr  ;  Teraiu  h%c  Mas  non  moratur  teulas  spea  " — Ep.  363. 

t  Cavendisb  fives  a  tnrious  account  of  ono  of  these  noetninal  missions,  —  Sir 
John  Ilusscli.  the  chief  founder  of  an  illustrioua  house,  being  the  mesBcager.  He 
was  sent  oft'  from  tlie  Court  at  Greenwieli  after  dark,  with  orders  to  be  back  be- 
fore day.  It  was  a  dreadfully  rainy  and  tempcstuons  night,  and  the  Cardinal  and 
his  household  were  all  in  bed  before  ho  arrived  at  Esher.  After  loud  knorking  at 
the  gate,  lio  was  ndiuiiied.  and  saying  he  came  from  the  King,  was  conducted  to 
the  hodcharoher  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  risen  and  put  on  his  night  gown.  "  When 
Master  Kusscll  wag  come  into  his  presence,  he  most  humbly  reverenced  him  opon 
his  knees,  and  delivering  him  a  great  ring  of  gold  with  a  liirkii  for  a  token,  said 
"  Sir,  the  King  commandoth  him  unto  vou,  and  willeth  you  to  be  of  good  cheer ; 
who  loveih  you  as  wi-ll  as  over  he  did,  and  i^  not  a  little  disquieted  for  yoor 
troubles,  whoso  mind  ia  fall  of  your  remembrance,  insomnch  as  his  Grace,  before  he 
sat  to  supper,  called  me  unto  him  and  commanded  me  to  lake  this  jonrney  secretly 
to  visit  yon,  to  yoar  comfort  the  host  of  my  power.  And  sir,  if  it  please  you, 
Grace,  1  have  had  this  night  the  sorest  joarney  for  bo  liltle  a  way  that  ever  I  had 
to  remembrance."  A  great  fire  waa  lighted  and  refreshmenta  prepared,  but  Master 
Russell,  iifter  being  some  time  in  secret  communication  with  my  I^rd,  took  leave 
saying  thai,  "  Garfjeilling,  he  woald  be  at  the  Q>art  at  Greemoirh  again  before  day, 
for  he  woald  not  for  any  thing  it  were  known  his  being  with  my  Lord  that  night.'  " 

He  soon  after  received  a  visit  from  his  capital  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  illustrates  strikingly  the  manners  of  Iho  times.  All  his  yeoman  were  drawa 
np  m  the  hall,  and  he  and  bis  gentlemen  went  to  the  gates  and  there  received  my 
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were  under  a  perpetual  apprehension  that  he  might  be  again 
taken  into  favour,  and  avenge  himseli'  upon  them,  permission  was 
given  to  institute  a  ])roceeding  against  liim  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
—  and  this  being  attended  with  some  difficulty,  —  to  prosecute 
him  by  parhamentary  impeachment,  or  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties. 

Parhament,  after  a  long  interval,  met  in  November  in  this  year ; 
and  a  Committee  of  tlie  Lords,  over  which  More,  the  new  Clian- 
cellor,  ])resided,  prepared,  "articles  of  impeachment,"  as  they 
were  called,  against  Wolsey.  These  were  forty-fom-  in  number, 
and  were  generally  of  a  frivolous  description.  Hia  illegal  com- 
missions to  raise  taxes  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
his  other  unconstitutional  acts,  \vere  entirely  passed  over;  and  he 
was  charged  with  naming  himself  with  the  King,  saying,  "  the 
King  and  I ;"  and,  in  Latin,  "  Ego  et  Rex  mens  ;"* —  with  receiv- 
ing, first,  all  letters  from  the  King's  ministers  abroad — requiring 
to  be  the  first  visited  by  foreign  ministers —  and  desiring  that  all 
applications  should  be  made  through  lum  ; — practices  hardly  to  be 
avoided,  unless  the  King  were  his  own  minister  and  his  own  sec- 
retary. Then  he  is  accused  of  illegally  exercising  the  legatine 
authority ;  and  of  interfering,  in  an  arbitKiry  manner,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  drawing  into  Chancery  questions  prop- 
erly cognisable  in  the  Courts  of  common  law.     One  of  the  giuvest 

Lord  of  Norfolk  bnre-heaaed.  ■  Thev  embraced  each  other,  nnd  the  Duke  coiiipli- 
mentEil  ihe  Cardinnrs  allenilnnts  on  tlieir  fiilcllty  to  him  in  fiis  mis  fort  lines.  The 
Cardinal  pwise'l  the  magnanimity  of  his  giiost,  who  lie  said  properly  iiad  the  lion 
tor  his  cognizance. 

"  I'arcere  prostrutis  scit  nobilia  ini  Leonis. 
Tu  qnoque  Tae  simile,  qtilsqiiis  regniibis  in  orbem. 

■'  WHler  being  brought  into  the  dining  eliiimhcr  for  tliem  to  wash  before  dinner, 
iha  Curdinal  asked  the  Duke  10  wadi  with  him.bnt  the  Dnke  said,  "  it  bcenine  him 
not  to  presume  to  wnsh  with  him  any  more  nuw  thin  it  did  before  in  hia  glory." 
'  Yes,  forsooth,"  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  '-for  tny  amhority  and  dignity  Itgatine 
is  gone,  wherein  consistod  all  my  high  honoar."  '  A  straw,'  quoth  mv  Lord  of 
Norfolk, '  for  your  legftry.  I  never  esteemed  yoar  honour  the  more  or  higher  for 
that.  But  I  regarded  your  honoar  fur  ibat  you  were  Arthbisbop  of  Yoik,  and  a 
Cardinal,  whose  estiite  of  honoar  surmouiiteth  nny  T>nlto  now  being  within  tliifl 
realm ;  and  10  will  I  honour  yon  anil  bear  you  reirerenee  accordingly  Therefjre 
I  boscc.  h  yon  content  yourself,  for  I  will  not  presume  to  wash  with  you,  and 
therefore  I  pray  jon  hold  me  ex'used.'  80  ihcy  washed  Beparately."  —  Another 
dispute  arose  as  to  whether  the  Onke  should  sit  inside  or  outside  the  table  at  dinner. 
"  The  Cardinal  wished  him  to  sit  inside  hnt  be  refnaed  the  same  with  much  hum- 
blencsa.  There  was  then  act  another  ihair  for  my  Ijord  of  Norfolk,  over  against 
my  l.ord  Carilinal.  on  the  outaide  of  the  table,  the  which  was  by  my  Lord  of  Nor- 
folk based  something  beneath  my  Lord  Carilinal.'  —  Stoive  shows  us  what  store 
was  set  upon  the  nasty  emnpliment  of  washing  together,  in  his  aeeoanl  of  n  l)an- 
quet  during  ihe  visit  of  Ciarles  V.  to  Hmry  VUI.— "The  Emperor,  I  lie  King, 
anil  [he  Queen  did  wash  togelhcr,  the  Iluke  of  Bu.kingham  giving  the  water,  the 
Diike  of  HulTolk  holding  ihe  towel.  Nexl  them  did  wash  the  Lord  Cardinall,  the 
Qiteeu  of  t'ruunce,  and  the  Queen  of  .Arragon."  On  this  ocpasion  the  Caj^inal 
Eaton  tho  Emperor's  right  hand,  between  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Queen  of 
Arrapon.  —  Slniv'i  Annals. 

*  A  mode  of  expression  justified  by  llic  Latin  idiom. 
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charges  is,  that  he  whispered  in  thoKing'sear  when  he  knew  that 
he  laboured  under  a  particular  distemper,  then  supposed  to  be 
communicated  by  the  breath.*  Ix)rd  Herbert  goes  so  far  as  to  af- 
firm, that  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who  had  so  few 
real  crimes  objected  to;  and  we  are  mortified  by  finding  that  the 
articles  were  subscribed  by  the  virtuous  Sir  Thomas  More,  as 
Chancellor,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  King.t 

Without  any  proof,  they  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  Ex-cliancellor  wna  particularly  odious 
on  account  of  his  haughty  bearing  to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even 
to  his  brother  prelates ;  but  when  they  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  were  rejected  on  a  speech  made  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  formerly  a  servant  of  the  Cardinal  who  defended  his 
unfortunate  patron  ivith  such  s])irit,  generosity,  and  courage,  as 
acquired  him  groat  reputation,  and  mainly  contributed  to  his  own 
subsequent  extraordinary  rise.  The  King  stiU  having  returning 
fits  of  kindness  for  his  old  favourite,  royaj  influence  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  contributed  to  this  result  of  the  parUaraentary  proceed- 
ing against  Wolsey;  and  the  French  ajubassador,  iinahle  to  fore- 
see what  might  be  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle,  advised  his 
Court  to  render  to  the  fallen  minister  such  good  offices  as,  without 
giving  cause  of  oifence  to  the  existing  adtnlnisti-ation,  might  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  Wolsey,  if  he  should  finally  triumph 
over  his  enemies. 

At  home,  however,  he  was  neglected  and  slighted,  even  by 
those  whom  his  bounty  had  raised-i  He  was  unable  to  pay  or 
to  support  his  dependents  who  sriU  adhered  to  him,  and  he  begged 
them  to  provide  themselves  a  new  master  till  fortune  should  prove 
more  auspicious.  Tears  were  copiously  shed  on  both  sides,  and 
most  of  those  he   addressed  refused  to  leave  "so  kind  a  master" 

*  Shakspeare  dwells  upon  scvernl  oilier  iirtlcles  eqaally  treasonable. 

"Ihnt,  wiihoni  the  kiiowledge 

Either  of  Kin^  or  Council,  wlien  yon  went 
AmbAssador  to  the  Emperor,  yoa  made  bold 
To  carrj  into  Flandera  the  Great  Seal. — 
Thnt,  oat  of  mere  ambition,  yon  hnTe  cans'd 
Your  holy  hai  to  be  atamp'd  on  the  King's  coin. 
Then,  tliat  you  have  sent  innumeralile  eubstance 
To  famish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  waya 
You  have  for  disnities,  to  tlie  mere  andoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom."  Hm.T///,  act.  iii.  scene  a. 

1 1  Pm-1.  Hist.  492. 

t  Storer,  in  hia  metriral  history  of  Wolsey,  in  describing  his  feelings  nt  this 
time,  a^es  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  original  images  in  poetry,  — which  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Shakspeare  : 

"  I  am  the  tomb  wliere  that  atfention  lies 
Thiit  WU8  the  closet  where  it  living  kept ; 
Yet  wise  men  any  nffention  never  dies. 
'So,  iiut  it  turns ;  and  when  it  lorig  hath  slept 
Looks  heavg  like  Ike  eye  that  long  halh  tetpl. 
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in  his  adversity.*  A  subscription  among  the  chaplains  and  othera 
of  most  substance,  whom  he  had  promoted,  provided  a  fund  from 
which  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  establishment  were 
supplied. 

These  mortifications  preyed  so  mneh  upon  his  mind  that,  about 
Christmas,  he  fell  ill  and  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  Henry  ex- 
claimed, "  God  fordid  that  he  should  die,  I  would  not  lose  him  for- 
twenty  thousand  pounds;" — sent  his  own  physicians  to  attend 
him;  —  conveyed  to  him  assurances  of  unabated  attachment,  and 
even  insisted  on  Anne  Boleyn  presenting  to  him  a  tablet  of  gold 
for  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

Tlirough  the  management  of  Cromwel!  a  settlement  of  his  af- 
fairs was  made  with  the  King,  whereby  he  received  a  general 
pardon  on  making  over  all  his  revenues  of  every  description,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  1000  marks  a  year 
from  the  Bishopric  of  "Winchester,  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  for  his  sustentation.t 

As  a  further  mark  of  kindness,  the  King  permitted  him,  for  a 
change  of  air  and  better  accommodation,  to  remove  from  Esher  to 
Richmond,  where  his  health  greatly  improved,  and  he  again  began 
to  gather  some  society  round  him. 

His  enemies,  more  alarmed  than  ever  by  his  vicinity  to  the  Court 
at  Windsor,  prevailed  on  Henry  to  issue  a  peremptory  order  that 
he  should  thenceforth  reside  within  his  archiepiscopal  see,  and  he 
was  supplied  -with  a  sum  of  money  to  bear  the  charges  of  his 
journey  to  York. 

In  is  amusing  to  observe  that  this  journey,  which  may  now  be 

*  Cftvendiali's  picture  ofllits  Bcene  is  very  toucliing.  "  Afleiwards  mj  Lord  com- 
mandeil  me  to  call  all  his  eenlloirien  and  jcomon  np  into  tlie  great  ehamher,  Min- 
manJing  sll  ihe  gemlemcii  to  stand  on  ihe  righl  hand,  and  the  jtomen  on  the  left; 
at  lost  m  J  Lord  CHine  ont  in  his  roiliet  upon  a  violet  gown  lite  a  bifijiop,  who  ivtut 
wiih  his  chaplains  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  where  was  a  great  wiiidoiv 
Beholding  his  goodly  number  of  sBfi'anls,  he  could  not  epeot  to  them  uinil  (he  (ears 
ran  down  his  cheeka,  whieh  being  pereeivcd  of  hie  eervarta,  citnsed  founliiinf  of 
tears  lo  gnsh  out  of  their  son-owful  eyas,  in  such  sort  as  would  make  any  henrt  lo 
relent."—  Cavendish,  265. 

t  A  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  title  to  York  Hoose,  which  (he  King  hat) 
taken  possession  of,  and  whieh  belonged  to  the  archicpisropnl  tee  (Vom  the  gilt  of  u 
former  Archhishop,  who  had  been  lord  Chancellor  To  sanction  this  pulpabSe 
spoliJlion,  —  by  ihe  discreditable  advice  of  all  the  Jndgcs  and  the  new  Chancellor, 
Ihe  form  was  gone  through  of  a  ficlilions  recovery  in  tEie  Courl  iif  Common  I'leas, 
and  Wolsoy  was  reqnired  to  execotc  a  reeogcisatice  that  tlie  right  was  in  the  King. 
Judge  Shelley  was  seni  to  Esher  lo  obtain  Ihis  from  him,  but  foond  him  very  re- 
luctant—  on  the  ground  thai  the  property  was  not  his,  and  that  he  was  lobhing 
his  successors  of  it.  At  last  he  said,  •'  SlaBlcr  Shelley,  jc  sliall  make  report  to  the 
King's  Highness  that  I  am  his  obfdient  subject  and  faithful  chaplain  niid  bor.rfa- 
man,  ivhoso  royal  eommaiidmenl  and  reqni-st  1  will  in  no  wise  disobey,  )int  most 
gladly  fulfill  and  accomplish  his  princely  will  and  pleasure  in  all  things,  and  ii: 
cspceialin  iljis  matter,  inasmuch  as  ye,  the  fathers  of  the  lawa.gay  thatl  may  law- 
fully do  it.  Therefore  I  charge  your  conscience  and  discharge  mine.  Howbeit,  I 
pray  you  show  hia  Majesty  from  me  thai  I  most  humbly  desire  his  Highness  to 
call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance  tliat  lb  ere  is  both  heaven  and  hell."  — We 
may  well  believe  that  Master  Shelley  did  not  venture  to  soand  this  salutary  warn- 
ing in  the  royal  ear. 
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performed  ill  four  hours,  was  then  considered  as  formidable  as  if 
It  had  been  to  a  distant  foreign  land.  Some  of  Wolsoy's  servants, 
though  much  attached  to  him,  "  of  their  own  mind  desired  him  of 
Ms  favour  to  tarry  stUl  here  in  tiie  south,  being  very  loath  to  aban- 
don their  native  country,  their  parents,  wives,  and  children,"  * 

Wolsey,  notwithstanding  his  redaced  fortune,  had  still  a  train  of 
160  persons,  and  twelve  carts  to  carry  his  baggage.  He  made  short 
stages,  sleeping  at  different  religions  houses,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertained.  On  Maundy  Thursday,  being  at  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough,  he  washed,  wiped,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  fifly-nine 
beggars,  on  whom  he  bestowed  hberal  alms.  Having  paid  a  visit 
to  Sir  WilUam  FitzwiUiam,  a  wealthy  knight  of  that  country,  he 
spent  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Southwell,  Scroby,  and  Cawwid 
Castle,  near  York, — acquiring  immense  popularity  by  his  conde- 
scension, his  kindness,  his  hospitality,  and  his  piety.  "  He  set  an 
example  to  all  church  digrutaries,  a  right  good  example  how  they 
might  win  men's  hearts."  On  Sundays  and  holidays  he  rode  to 
some  country  church,  celebrated  mass  himseff,  ordered  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  distributed  alms  to  the  poor. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  adjusting  differences  in  families  and 
between  neighbours.  His  table,  plentifully  but  not  extravagantly 
supplied,  was  open  to  all  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  he  gave 
employment  to  hundreds  of  workmen  in  repairing  the  houses  and 
churches  belonging  to  his  see.  t 

Wolsey  had  appointed  his  installation  as  Archbishop  to  take 
place  in  York  Minster  on  the  7th  of  Kovember,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  perform  the  ceremony  with  great  pomp  and  magui- 
ficence.  Presents  of  game  and  other  provisions  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  for  the  entertainment  he  was  that  day  to  give,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  had  agreed  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mivyor  of  York, 
when  the  greatest  efforts  were  to  he  made  to  do  him  hoiioitr.  But 
before  the  time  arrived  he  was  a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  he  had  sustained  a  mental  shock  wluch  soou  brought 
him  to  his  grave. 

Henry,  who  had  recommended  to  the  northern  nobility  to  be 
coiuteous  to  Wolsey,  v.'as  not  a  little  startled  when  ho  heard  of 
the  foUomug  w^hieh  the  Cardinal  now^  had,  independently  of  the 
royal  favour.  The  courtiers  were  still  more  astounded,  and  the 
"  night  crow,"  as  ho  styled  Anne  Boleyn,  uttered  notes  of  fear. 
The  divorce  suit  was  still  dragging  on,  and  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  bringing  it  to  a  favourable  conclusion  without  a  rui)ture 
with  the  Court  of  Eomc,  which  Wolsey  might  very  seriously 
liave  impeded. 

On  Friday  the  -1th  of  November,  about  noon,  when  the  Cardi. 
nal  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  his  hall  with  his  oiiicers,  suddenly  en- 
tered the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  his  Page,  aud 
whom  he  had  divorced  from  Anne  Boleyn.     Wolsey  apologised 

*  CavaidUii,  328.  ■(  Ibid. 
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to  him  that  dinner  ivas  nearly  over,  and  seeing  liim  attended  by 
Ihe  old  servants  of  tlie  family,  said  : — "  All,  my  Lord,  I  perceive 
well  that  ye  have  observed  my  old  precepts  and  instructions  which 
I  gave  yon  when  yon  were  abiding  with  me  in  yonr  youth, — to 
cherish  your  father's  old  servants,  whereof  I  see  here  present 
with  yon  a  great  number.  They  will  live  and  die  with  you,  and 
be  trne  and  faithful  servants  to  you,  and  glad  to  see  you  prosper 
in  honour,  the  which  I  beseech  God  to  send  you  with  long  life." 
The  Cardinal  then  conducted  the  Eari  to  a  chamber,  where,  no 
one  else  being  present  but  Cavendish  himself,  who  kept  the  door 
as  gentlemen-usher,  "  the  Earl,  trembling,  said  with  a  very  faint 
sofl  voice  unto  my  Lord  (laymg  his  haad  upon  his  arm), — My 
Lord^  I  arrest  yoti  for  high  treason."  He  refused  to  submit  without 
seeing  the  wan-ant,  wMch  was  refused ;  but  he  surrendered  to 
Walshe,  a  privy  councillor,  who  he  admitted,  had  authority  to  ar- 
rest him  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

When  he  had  a  moment's  time  to  recover  from  the  stupor  caus- 
ed by  this  blow,  he  wept  bitterly, — more  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  himself.  He  particularly  lamented  the  fate  of  Cavendish, 
about  to  be  thrown  destitute  on  the  wide  world,  "who,"  quoth  he, 
"  hath  abandoned  his  own  coimtry,  his  wife  and  children,  his 
house  and  family,  his  rest  and  quietness,  only  to  sen'c  me."  At 
the  next  meal  he  snmmoned  firmness  to  appear  in  the  haJI ;  but 
"  there  was  not  a  diy  eye  among  all  the  gentlemen  sitting  at  table 
with  him." 

The  particular  chaise  to  be  brought  against  Wolsey  has  never 
been  ascertained ;  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Heniy  had  been 
induced  to  believe  that  he  was  carrying  on  some  clandestine  cor- 
respondence of  a  suspicious  nature  witli  the  Court  of  France,  and 
that  Augustine,  a  Venetian  in  his  service,  had  given  some  false 
information  ngiiinfft  him* 

The  nest  d;iy  after  his  arrest,  he  was  committed  to  the  special 
custody  of  live  of  his  domestics,  and  sent  off  under  the  escort  of 
the  Earl  of  Sorlhumberland's  train  towards  London.  But  the 
popnlation  of  the  adjoining  county,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  met 
him  by  tliousauds  as  he  journeyed  on,  calling  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  God  save  your  Grace,  God  save  your  Grace.  The  foul 
evil  take  all  them  that  have  thus  taken  you  from  us  !  We  pray 
God  that  a  very  vengeance  may  light  upon  them." 

They  afterwards  obhged  him  to  travel  in  the  night  time  to  es- 
cape public  notice.  He  expressed  deep  regret  lor  the  loss  of  a 
scaled  parcel  ho  had  left  behind  him  at  Cawood,  This  being 
sent  for  was  found  to  contain  hair  shirts,  one  of  which  he  now 
always  wore  next  his  skin. 

The  first  night  he  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  at  Pontefract.     In 
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jonmeying  lliither  he  felt  great  apprehension  lest  his  clesfination 
should  he  Poiitefract  Castle,  where  so  many  had  sufl'ercd  violent- 
ly ;  and  he  said,  "  Shall  I  go  to  the  Castle,  and  die  like  a  beast?" 
On  the  Thursday  he  reached  Sheffield  Park,  where  he  was  eigh- 
teen days  very  kindly  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbtiry  till 
wders  should  be  received  from  Court  for  his  tdterior  destination. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  arrived  Sir  William  Kingston,  Keeper 
of  the  Tower,  with  a  guard  of  twenty-four  beef-eaters,  1o  conduct 
him  to  London.  "WTien  the  narno  of  tliis  officer  was  mentioned  to 
him, — "Master  Kiv-gston!"  qnotli  he, — "rehearsing  hia  name 
once  or  twice ;  and  with  that  clapped  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  and 
gave  a  great  sigh."  He  no  doubt  then  recollected  the  prophecy 
by  some  (brtunetellers,  respecting  which  Cavendish  issjlent,  but 
which  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  and  other  writers,  that  he  should  have 
his  end  near  Kingston.  This  had  induced  him  always  to  make 
a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  Kings  ton -on- Tlianies  when  he  approach- 
ed that  town,  and  the  emotion  he  had  now  displayed  is  accounted 
for  by  his  anticipation  that  he  was  about  to  finish  his  career  on 
Tower  HiU,  in  the  custody  of  Kingston,  "too  late  perceiving  him- 
self deceived  by  the  father  of  lies."  * 

For  some  days  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dysentery ;  hut,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  set  forward  for  London,  although  so 
much  reduced  in  strength,  that  he  could  hardly  support  himself  on 
his  mule.  When  his  servants  saw  him  in  such  a  lamentable 
plight,  they  expressed  their  pity  for  him  with  weeping  eyes  ;  but 
he  took  tliem  by  the  hand  as  he  rode,  and  kindly  conversed  with 
■[1^  or-\^  liieKi.  In  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after  dark,  he 
■"*•'■'  arrived  with  difficulty  at  the  Abbey  of  Leicesler.  The 
Abbot  and  Monks  met  him  at  the  gates,  with  many  torches.  As 
he  entered  he  said,  "  Fatlier  Abbot,  1  am  come  to  lay  my  weary 
bones  among  you." 

He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  chamber,  and  put  into  a  bed, 
from  which  he  never  rose.  This  was  on  Saturday  night,  and  on 
Monday  he  ibretold  to  hia  servants,  "  that  by  eight  of  the  clock 
n€Xt  morning  they  should  lose  their  master,  as  the  tim.e  drew  near 
that  he  must  depart  out  of  this  world." 

Next  morning,  about  seven,  when  he  had  confessed  to  a  priest, 
Kingston  asked  him  how  he  did,  "  Sir,"  quoth  lie,  '■  I  tarry  but 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  my  simple  soul  into  his 
divine  hands.  If  I  bad  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done 
the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
Howbeit,  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  world- 
ly diligence  and  pains  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service  ;  only  to 
satisfy  his  main  pleasure,  not  regarding  my  godly  duty.  Where- 
fore, 1  pray  you,  with  all  my  heart,  lo  have  me  most  kindly  com- 
mended unto  his  royal  majesty;  beseeching  him,  in  my  behalf^  to 
call  to  his  most  gracious  remembi-ance  all  matters  proceeding  he- 

*  Puller's  Church  History,  book  v. 
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Iweenliim  and  me,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  this  day, 
und  the  progress  of  the  same,  and  most  and  chiefly  in  the  weighty 
matter  yet  depending*  ;  then  shall  his  conscience  declare,  whelh- 
■.-r  I  bivc  offended  him  or  no.  He  is  a  sure  prince,  of  a  royal 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and  ratlier  than  he  will  either 
miss,  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he  will  pat  the  loss 
of  one  half  of  his  realm  in  danger.  For,  I  assure  you,  I  have 
often  kneeled  before  him  in  his  Privy  Chamber,  on  my  kuees,  the 
space  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  apjie- 
tite ;  but  I  could  never  bring  to  jioss  to  dissuade  him  therefrom. 
Therefore,  Master  Kingston,  if  it  chance  hereafter  yon  to  be  one 
of  his  Privy  Council,  as  for  your  wisdom  and  other  qualities  ye 
are  meet  to  be,  I  warn  yon  to  be  well  advised  and  assured  what 
matter  he  put  in  his  head,  for  ye  shall  never  put  it  out  again." 
After  a  strong  admonition  to  the  King  to  suppress  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  be  thus  concludes  :  "  Master  Kingston,  farewell.  I  can 
no  more,  but  wish  all  things  to  have  good  success.  [-Vo^r  291 
My  time  draweth  on  fast  I  may  not  tarry  \vith  ^^  '  '■• 
you.  And  forget  not,  I  pray  jou,  what  I  have  said  and  charged 
you  withal ;  for,  when  I  am  dead,  ye  shall,  peradventme,  remem- 
ber my  words  much  better."t 

He  was  then  annealed  by  the  Father  Abbot ;  and,  as  the  great 
Abbey  clock  struck  e^i'■/(^,  ho  expired — "  Kingstob"  standing  by 
his  li,-^«;Hr- 

His  body  was  immediately  laid  in  a  coflin,  diessed  in  hia  ponti- 
ficals, with  mitre,  crosses,  img  and  pall ,  and,  lying  there  all  day 
open  and  barefaced,  was  viewed  by  the  Mayor  ot  Leicester  and 
the  suri-oundmg  gentry,  tliat  there  might  be  no  suapicion  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  death  It  was  llieii  earned  into  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  watched,  with  many  torches,  all  night , — whilst  the  inonks 
sung  dirges  and  other  devout  orisons  At  mx  in  the  morning  mass 
was  celebrated  for  his  soul,  and  a\  they  committed  the  body  of 
the  jMOud  Cardinal  to  its  last  abode,  the  words  were  cliaunted, 
" Earth  to  earth,  a.shes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust'  No  stone  was 
erected  to  hia  memoiy,  and  the  spot  of  his  inteiment  is  un- 
known. 

"  Here  ia  llie  end  and  fall  of  pride  nnd  arrogancy.") 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  general  character  of  this  emi- 
nent man.  His  good  and  bad  qualities  may  be  best  understood 
from  the  deiaijs  of  his  actions,  and  are  immortalised  by  the  dia- 
logue between  Queen  Catherine  and  Giiffitli,  her  secretary,  which 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.f 

But  the  nature  of  this  work  requires  that  I  should  more  deliber- 
ately consider  him  as  a  Judge ;  for,  ahhough  he  held  the  Great 
Seal  untcrruptedly  for  a  period  of  iburteen  years,  and  greatly  ex- 
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tended  its  jun  d  cto  eu  d  permanently  influenced  our  juridical  in- 
stitutions, not  o  ly  1  s  or  ans,  but  his  own  biograjih'crs,  in  des- 
cribing the  lol  au  inl  the  chmhman,  almost  foi-get  that  he 
ever  was  Lord  CI  ancello 

(f»  From  his  conference  with  Justice  Shelley  resi>ecting  York  Place, 
we  know  exactly  his  notions  of  the  powei*s  and  duties  of  the 
Chancellor  as  an  Equity  Judge.  When  by  the  legal  opinion  up- 
on the  queslion,  he  took  the  distinction  between  law  and  con- 
science, and  said,  "  it  is  proper  to  have  a  res[»ect  to  conscience  be- 
fore the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  for  iaus  estfacere  qutxl  dccet 
rum  quod  licet.  The  King  ought  of  his  royal  dignity  and  prerog- 
ative to  nutigate  the  rigour  of  the  law  where  conscience  lias  the 
most  force;  therefore,  in  his  royal  place  of  eijual  justice  he  hath 
constituted  a  Chancellor,  an  officer  to  execute  justice  with  clem- 
ency, where  conscience  is  opposed  to  the  rigoar  of  the  law.  And 
therefore  the  Court  of  Chancery  hatJi  been  heretofore  commonly 
called  the  Conrt  of  Conscience,  because  it  hath  jurisdiction  to 
command  the  high  ministers  of  the  Common  Law  to  sjiai'e  execu- 
tion and  judgment,  where  conscience  hath  most  eflect."*  With 
such  notions  he  must  have  been  considerably  more  arbitraiy  than 
a  Turkish  Kadi,  who  considers  himself  bound  by  a  text  of  the 
Koran  in  point,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  when  we  are  told 
that  he  chose  to  exercise  his  equitable  authority  over  every  thing 
which  could  be  a  matter  of  judioioi  juquiiy. 

In  consequence,  bills  and  petitions  multiplied  to  an  luiprecedent- 
ed  degree,  and  notwithstanding  his  despatch  there  was  a  great 
arrear  of  business.  To  this  grievance  he  applied  a  very  vigor- 
ous remedy,  without  any  application  to  parliament  to  appoint  Vice- 
chancellors; —  for  of  his  own  authority  he  at  once  established 
four  new  Coiuts  of  Equity  by  commision  in  tlie  King's  name. 
One  of  these  was  held  at  Whitehall  before  his  own  deputy;  an- 
othei  before  the  Kings  almoner,  Dr  Stohcrby,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London  a  third  at  tlit  Treasury  Chamber  before  certain 
memben  ot  the  Council  and  a  iburth  at  the  Rolls,  before  Cuth- 
hert  Tun'itall  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  hi  consequence  of  this 
appointment  iistd  to  hear  causes  tlieie  in  the  ailernoon.t  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  ujntinned  ever  since  to  its  separation  for 
heanng  causes  in  Cham,i,ry.  The  other  three  Courts  fell  with 
their  foundei 

Wolscy  himself  n^^ed  still  to  attend  pretty  regularly  in  the  Conrt 
of  Chancerj  dunng  term  and  he  maintained  his  equitable  juris- 
diction with  a  \Lrj  high  hand,  deciding  without  the  assistance  of 

t  In  Reeve'ti  History  of  tlie  Law,  it  U  sniil  thut  this  '\»  ihc  firal  inslaii<>Q  of  tlic 
Master  of  the  Rolls  ever  hearing  canses  by  himself,  ho  biiviiig  lieen  tieforo  only 
ibe  priniripHl  of  tlie  council  uf  Masters  assigned  for  ilio  Chancellor's  assistance - 
but  there  hove  laiely  been  fonnd  in  tho  Tower  of  London,  bills  addressed  to  ihe 
Hostel  of  the  Rolls  as  early  as  the  leigo  of  Edward  lY.  —  See  4  Reeves,  369. 
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a  law  judges,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  the  maxims  of 
the  common  law. 

If  he  was  piieeved  at  for  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Court,  lie  had  his  revenge  hy  openly  complaining  that 
the  lawyers  who  practised  heforc  him  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
civiljuw  and  the  princples  of  general  jurispiudence ;  and  he  haa 
been  described  as  often  interrnpling  their  pleadings,  and  bitterly 
animadverting  on  their  narrow  notions  andUmited  argnments.  To 
remedy  an  evil  which  troubled  the  stream  of  justice  at  the  fonn- 
tain-head,  he,  with  his  usual  msignificence  of  conception,  project- 
ed an  instituion  to  he  Ibundcd  in  London,  (or  the  systematic  study 
of  all  liranches  of  the  law.  He  even  fumishcd  an  archil ectural 
model  Ibr  the  building,  which  was  considered  a  masterpiece,  and 
remained  long  after  bis  death  as  a  curiosity  in  the  palace  at  Green- 
wich. &iich  an  institution  is  still  a  desideratum  in  England  ;  for, 
with  splendid  exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  thai  English  bar- 
risters, though  very  clever  practitioners,  are  not  such  able  jurists 
as  ai'e  to  be  found  in  other  countries  where  law  is  systematically 
studied  as  a  science. 

On  Wolsey's  fall  his  administration  of  justice  was  strictly  over- 
bauled  ;  hut  no  complaint  was  made  against  him  of  biiberj'  or 
conuplion,  aud  the  charges  were  merely  that  he  bad  examined 
many  matters  in  Chancer^  after  judgment  given  at  comnion  law ; 
— that  he  had  unduly  granted  injunctions ;  —  and  that  when  his 
injunctions  were  disregarded  by  the  Judges,  he  had  sent  for  those 
venerable  magistrates  and  sharpiy  reprimanded  tbem  for  their  ob- 
stinacy. He  is  celebrated  for  the  vigour  with  wliich  he  repressed 
perjury  and  chicanery  in  his  Court,  and  he  certain'y  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  conducted  himself  as  Chancellor  with  fidehty 
and  ability,  —  altnough  it  was  not  till  a  Inter  age  that  the  Ibund- 
ation  was  laid  of  that  well-defined  system  of  equity  now  esiab- 
hshed,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  a  weahby  and 
refined  society,  and,  leaving  little  discretion  to  the  Judge,  disposes 
satisfactorily  of  all  the  vaiying  cases  within  the  wide  scope  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

I  am  aiiaid  I  cannot  properly  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Idfo 
of  Wolscy  without  mentioning  that  "  oi'  his  own  body  he  was  ill, 
and  gave  the  clergy  ill  example."  He  had  a  natural  son,  named 
Winter,  who  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  Wells,  and  for  whom 
he  procured  a  grant  of  "  arms"  ftom  the  Herald's  College.  The 
38th  article  of  liis  impeachment  shows  that  he  had  lor  his  mis- 
tress a  lady  of  the  name  of  Lark,  by  whom  he  had  two  other 
childi-en  :  tliete  were  various  amours  in  ivhich  he  was  suspected 
of  having  indulged, — and  his  health  had  suflered  from  liis  disso- 
lute life,  liut  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  scandal  arising  from 
such  irregularities  was  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  tbem  at 
the  present  day.  A  very  ditlerent  standard  of  morality  then  pre- 
vailed :  churchmen  debarred  from  marriage,  were  ollen  licensed 
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to  keep  concubine"!,  and  as  the  Popes  themselves  were  in  this  re- 
spect by  no  means  intallable,  the  frailties  oi'  a  Caidinal  were  not 
considered  any  insuperable  bar  either  to  secuiai  or  spiritual  pre- 
ferment* 

In  judging  hun  we  most  remember  his  deep  contrition  for  his 
backslidings ;  and  the  memorable  lesson  which  he  taught  with  his 
dying  breath,  that,  to  ensure  true  comibrt  and  happiness,  a  man 
must  addict  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  instead  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition. 

The  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  best  panegyric  on 
Wolsey ;  for,  during  twenty  years,  he  had  kept  free  from  the  stain 
of  blood  or  violence  the  Sovereign,  who  now,  following  the  natu- 
ral bent  of  his  character,  cut  ofi'  the  heads  of  his  wives  and  his 
most  virtuous  ministers,  and  proved  himself  the  most  arbitrary  ty- 
rant that  ever  disgiaced  the  throne  of  England.t 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Great  Seal  having  been  surrendered,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
ISept  19  1529]  Cardinal  "Wotsey,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
''  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  they  delivered  it  to  Tay- 
lor, the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  to  carry  to  the  King ;  who  having 
himself  sealed  certain  letters  patent  with  it,  enclosed  it  in  a  bag 
under  his  own  signet  and  under  the  seals  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs  and  Stephen  Gardyner,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Wmchester.? 

Considerable  difficulty  arose  about  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Chancellor.  Some  were  for  restoring  the  Great  Seal  to  Ex-chan- 
cellor Archbishop  Warham  ;  and  Erasmus  states  that  he  refused 
itj ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  tliat  a  positive  resolution  had  been 

•  Many  uibcs,  howevm-,  seem  lo  have  been  current  against  the  liteolious  conduct 
of  the  CHia,iiBl,  a.  we  may  judge  Iwrn  Lord  Surrey's  tpcech  to  him  :- 
"I'll  startle  jou 
Worse  than  tlie  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kiSBing  m  jonr  aims,  Lord  Cardinal." 
wwn  When  he  wro^ri^'^**^'"^  ""'^  embodying  in  rhyme  the  common  talk  of  the 

"  The  goods  that  he  thus  gaddered 
Wretchedly  he  hath  scattered,— 
To  make  windows,  walles,  and  dorea, 
And  10  mainlian  bands  and  whores. 

,  1724.     Gall's  Life  of  Wolscy,  4lo    IS12 
i  Ep.  p.  1S47. 
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before  taken  by  Henry  and  his  present  advisers,  that  it  sTioiiId  not 
be  again  intrusted  to  any  churchman.* 

There  was  im  individnal  designated  to  the  oiEce  by  the  jiiiblic 
voice.  To  give  credit  to  the  new  administration,  there  was  a 
strong  desire  to  appoint  him,  for  he  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar  in 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  he  had  long  practised  with  applause  as  a 
lawyer ;  being  called  to  Court,  he  had  gained  the  highest  credit 
there  for  his  abilities  and  his  manners  ;  and  he  had  been  employ- 
ed in  several  embassies  abroad,  which  he  had  conducted  with 
dexterity  and  success.  The  difficulty  was  that  he  had  only  the 
rank  of  a  simple  knight ;  and  there  had  been  no  instance  hitlierto 
of  confening  the  Great  Seal  on  a  layman  who  was  not  of  noble 
birth,  or  had  not  previously  gained  reputation  by  high  judicial  of- 
fice. In  consequence,  there  was  a  struggle  in  favour  of  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  at  West- 
minster. But  the  hope  that  the  person  first  proposed  was  the  best 
fitted  to  manage  the  still  pending  negotiation  for  the  divorce,  came 
powerfully  in  aid  of  his  claims  on  the  score  of  genius,  learning, 
and  virtue  ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  a  Council  held  at 
Greenwich,  the  King  delivered  the  Great  Seal  (o  Sir  Thomas 
MoEE,  and  constituted  him  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.t 

This  extraordinary  man,  so  interesting  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death,  was  born  in  the  year  1480,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Iviug's  Lench,  who  lived  to  sco  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  fijtlicrs  ('(s-  cut  is  not  kKOWK,  but  he  was  of  "an  honourable 
though  iKii  (lisiiuguished  family,"  and  he  was  entitled  to  bear 
arms,  a  ]invil(  ^i;  which  showed  him  lo  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  of 
tlie  class  winili  in  every  other  country  excejit  ours  is  considered 
noble.  The  old  Judge  was  famous  for  a  facetious  turn,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son,  Tiicrc  was  only  one  of  his  sayings  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  and  this,  we  must  hope,  was  meant  rather  as  a 
compliment  to  the  good  qualities  of  his  own  partner  for  life  tihan 
as  a  satire  on  the  fair  sex.  "  He  would  compare  the  muldlude  of 
women  wliieli  are  to  be  chosen  for  wives  unto  a  bag  full  of  snakes, 
having  among  them  a  single  eel ;  now,  if  a  man  should  put  his 
hand  into  this  bag,  he  may  chance  to  light  on  the  eel;  but  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  he  shall  be  stung  by  a  snake."J  The  fuliue 
Chancellor  spnmg  from  that  rank  of  life  which  is  most  favourable 
to  mental  cultivation,  and  which  has  produced  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  in  England  ;  for,  while  we  have  instances  of 
gifted  individuals  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  high  birth  and 
affluence  as  well  as  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  oiu:  Cecils  and  "VVal- 
poles,  our  Bacons  and  Mores,  have  mostly  had  good  education 
and  breeding  under  a  father's   care,— with  habits  of  frugality,  and 

•  On  the  asd  Oclolicr  lie  Bishop  of  Bdyomie  writes  lo  his  court,  "  On  ne  .scait 
encore  qui  Kura  le  scean.  Je  troj  bien  que  les  prcslics  ii'j  loiiclieroiit  plus,  el  iiue 
eDcepariiimKiitilsuuiontilc  teiriblesElaimcs.'' 

t  Kgt.  a.  21  Hen.  S.  m.  19.  i  Caiuden's  Remains,  p.  251. 
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the  necessity  for  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  to  gain  dis- 
tinction in  the  world. 

The  lawyers  in  those  days,  hoth  judges  and  barristers,  lived  in 
the  City,  and  yonug  More  first  saw  the  light  in  Milk  Street, 
Cheansido,  then  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  He  re- 
ceived tlie  early  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St.  Anthony's 
school,  in  Thrcadneedle  Street,  a  seminary  which  gained  great  and 
wcU-dc Nerved  repute,  having  produced  Archbishop  HeatJi,  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  and  many  other  eminent  men.  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  according  to  the  cnslom  of  which  w^e  have  seen  various  ex- 
amples, he  became  a  page  in  the  family  ol'  Cardinal  Morton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Chancellor  under  Henry  VII, 
Here,  along  with  sons  of  the  best  families  in  England,  he  waited 
at  (alile,  and  was  instructed  in  all  learning  and  exercises.  Hia 
lively  parts  soon  atlrnded  the  notice  of  his  master,  who,  though 
turned  of  eighty,  and  filling  such  dignified  offices,  still  encouraged 
amusenjciit,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  extraordinary 
merit,  and  to  foretell  the  future  celebrity  of  his  page.  "  For  the 
Cardinal  often  would  make  trial  of  his  present  wit,  especially  at 
Chiistnias  merriments,  when  having  plays  for  his  reci-eation,  thia 
youth  ^\-ould  suddenly  step  up  among  the  jdayers,  and,  never 
studying  herc)re  upon  the  matter,  make  often  a  part  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  was  so  witty  and  so  fidt  of  jests,  that  he  alone 
made  more  sport  than  all  the  players  besides;  for  which  his  to- 
wardhness,  the  Cardinal  much  delighted  in  him,  and  would  often 
say  of  him,  unto  divers  of  the  nobility  who  at  sundry  times  dined 
with  him,  "  This  child  Iterc,  waititig  at  tJte  table,  ■wlmsoever  sImU 
Uve  to  see  it,  will  pinve  a  marvellous  rare  man.'  "*  The  youthful 
page  was  not  beliind  in  penetration  of  character,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated the  qualities  of  the  wary  courtier,  who,  the  model  for  fu- 
ture Talleyrands,  had  continued  lo  flourish  amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  state,  and  having  united  the  Red  and  the  "White 
Roses,  slill  enjoyed  without  abatement  the  confidence  of  the 
founder  of  Ihe  House  of  Tudor.  The  historian  of  Eichard  IIL, 
drawing  the  character  of  Morton,  says  (no  doubt  from  early  recol- 
lections), "  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  wit,  very  well  iearned, 
honouiabl3  in  behaviour,  lacking  in  no  wine  to  win  favour."'^ 

But,  by  the  kind  advice  of  liis  patron,  who  had  great  care  of 
r  14961  his  bringing  up,  and  was  afraid  that  he  might  not 
I-*'  ■"■  'J  profit  in  sound  learning  so  much  as  might  be  desired 
amid  the  distractions  of  the  archi episcopal  palace,  he  ■was  remov- 
ed to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  lodged  at  Kew  Hall,  but 
studied  at  Canterbury  College,  afterwards  Christ  Church.  He 
must  !iow  have  led  a  very  ditfcreEt  life  from  what  he  had  eujoy- 
ed  at  Lambeth ;  for,  "  in  liis  allowance,  his  father  kept  him  veiy 

*  Moi'e's  I.iff,  19.    Roper,  4. 

t  [ii  liii-  Lw)ii'i  ho  pr:iiBi's  liim  BinrB  libcrnlly.  hnt  alill  with  a  touch  of  siiirc,  M 

and,  nluuli  i^  more  lu be  wished  ia  clurgymcD,  of  singular  wisdom  and  viciiie." 
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short,  suffering  him  scarcely  to  have  so  much  money  in  his  own 
custody  as  would  pay  for  the  mendiiiw  of  Ids  apparel;  and,  for 
his  expenses,  he  would  expect  of  him  a  particular  account."* 
Thougii  much  pinched,  and  somewhat  dissatisfied  at  the  time,  he 
often  spoke  of  this  system  with  much  praise  when  he  came  to 
rijier  years  ;  affirming,  that  he  was  thcrchy  curbed  from  all  vice, 
and  with clmwu  from  gamiog  and  naughty  company.t 

Here  More  remained  above  twu  years,  devoting  himself  to  stndy 
with  (he  utmost  assiduity  and  enthusiasm.  Erasmus,  invited  to 
England  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Paris,  was 
now  residing  at  Oxford,  and  assisting  in  spreading  a  taste  for 
Greek  literature  recently  introduced  there  by  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and 
Collet,  who  had  studied  it  in  Italy  nnder  Pohtian  and  Chalcondy- 
laa.  More  and  Erasmus,  resembling  each  other  in  their  genius, 
in  their  taate,  in  their  acute  observation  of  character  anl  mnnners, 
in  their  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  in  their  constant  hilarity, 
and  in  their  devotion  to  classical  lore,  soon  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship which  lasted  through  life  without  interruption  or  abatement, 
and  which  was  fostered  during  absence  by  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence still  extant,  alibrding  to  tis  the  most  striking  sketches  of 
the  history  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

At  the  University,  while  More  "  profited  exceedingly  in  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  philosophy,"  he  hkewise  dislingnished  himself  very 
iiiucli  by  ilie  cunipoMitiou  i>V  poems,  ijotri  Latin  and  English. 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  m  collections  of  his  works ;  and, 
though  inferior  to  similar  efforts  in  the  succeeding  age,  they  ■will 
be  found  interesting,  not  only  aa  proofs  of  his  extraordinaiy  pre- 
cocity, but  as  the  exercises  by  which  he  became  the  earliest  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  the  earlicMt  elegant  prose-writer  using  the 
English  language. t 

*  More's  Lifa  of  Sir  T.  More,  18. 
1  His  grent  f;raviilsoii,  who  wrole  in 
ries  ago,  ill  dcisojiliirij;  how  hU  ani'esl 
adilB,  '■  wlieroin  moat  jonng  men  in  tlia^e  our  hiTiieniiiJili!  lUya  pluHKe"  theiintJvea 
too  timely,  to  Iha  uttei'  oveftlirow  aa  woll  of  lanniiiig  im  all  fatm-e  virlue." 

t  As  a  siiapimun  I  will  give  a  few  enlrncta  from  that  which  is  considered  the 
most  saoccssful  of  Ilia  poctimd  elTnaLana  in  Liiiin.  It  pi-orecds  on  tlm  idea,  llmt  )>e- 
eome  aa  old  liian,  ho  sees  again  a  laily  whom  he  hail  loved  when  tUej  were  both 
very  young,  and  who  ia  Htill  charming  in  his  eyes. 

'■  Gralalatiir  qvod  eaia  reptrit  iiKolumem  qoam  dim  ferme  paer  aiuaverat. 

"  VLvis  ndhuc,  priinis  0  mo  mihi  rharior  annis, 

Redderis  atque  ocnli.^  Eliz.|butlifl  meis  : 

Quce  mnla  disiinuit  milii  to  fortune  tot  anncs, 

Peiio  [Juor  villi,  pene  reviso  eenex. 
Temponi  qnce  tenura  immquum  non  iavida  forrate 
Te  r!ipuere  lihi,  non  rajjuere  mihi." 
lie  aflerwnnls  roferi  in  touching  lanKuagO  to  Ihoir  first  inierview.'and  giius  a  de. 
seriplion  of  bcr  charms,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Song  of  Soljmon  :  ~ 
"Jam  subit  illii  dies  qufe  ludontem  ohtulic  olim 
Inter  virgineos  tu  mihi  prima  chores. 
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More  had  been  destined  by  his  father  to  wear  the  long  lobe; 
and,  having  completed  his  course  at  Oxford,  he  was  transferred  to 
London,  tliat  he  might  apply  to  the  study  of  the  law.  According 
to  the  practice  then  generally  followed,  he  began  at  New  Inn, "an 
Inn  of  Chincery"  wheie  was  acqni  ed  the  learning  of  wiits  and 
proLcIure  ind  he  aftcn-nKh  belonged  to  Liucolns  Inn  an  Inn 
of  CoLiit  \vheie  were  tvnght  the  more  profoand  and  al>stmse 
branches  of  the  science  With  us  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  jnris- 
pnidence  is  supposed  to  be  gamed  by  eating  a  certain  nnmber  of 
dmneis  in  tlie  hall  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  whereby  men  are 
often  called  to  the  bar  ^vholiy  ignorant  of  their  pioiesaion;  and, 
being  pushed  on  by  tavoni  or  accident  or  native  \igonr  of  mind, 
they  art,  sometimes  placetl  m  higb  jndicial  situations  hiMUg  no 
acquamtinct,  with  law  btjond  what  they  may  ha^e  picked 
up  as  [ii  n,tilioneis  at  t  lo  bar  T  len  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery  piescnted  the  discipline  of  a  wl  11  constituted  Univers- 
ity and,  through  Piofessors  tinder  the  name  of  Readers  ". and 
exeruscs  under  tin,  name  of  Mootnig-  law  was  systematically 
taught  anl  effiLicnt  tests  of  piodcicncy  \v  ere  apphed  before  the 
degree  of  barrister  was  conferred  entitlmg  the  aspirant  to  practise 
as  an  advo  ate 

More  so  much  distinguished  himself  that  he  v,&a  early  appoint- 
ed Header  to  Furnival's  Inn,  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  under  the  su- 

pcriatciiacouc  of  Liiitoln'o  Imij    and  thoii;   he    dcliueieil   tecli 

with  great  applause,  for  tliree  years. 

It  rather  puzules  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  next 
pearance  in  public,  "  After  this,  to  his  great  commendation,  he 
read  for  a  good  space  a  public  lecture  of  St.  Augustine,  De  Cloii- 
ate  Dai,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  where- 
unto  tliere  resorted  Doctor  Grocyn,  an  excellent  cunning  man,  and 
all  the  cliief  learned  of  the  city  of  London."*  We  cannot  under- 
stand a  parisb  church  converted  into  a  lecture -room ;  and  a  young 
hiwyer  mounting  the  pulpit,  and  discoursing  to  a  large  coiigrega- 
Lflcten  cum  fliivi  ile "ucrunc  colin  capilli, 

Cum  ifvna  par  nivihu-i  visn.  iiLbBlU  ro^ij^. 
Cum  lii;i  iieri«firi;;uiil  oi'nloi  Jiio  nydtra  noslros. 


Their  flirtation  w 


L'isuiii  e^iliiliuic  nostri^quo  tuisque 

LIS  at  tail)  men  I:  — 

juiiflos  rliversiiqne  futa  soratns 


nunc  cjLiuquc  nun  iillu  tiiininu  i-lmra  ihhiiCs. 
Let  it  lio  'CmPmhrrcii  lliiil  thvse  yitsce  wore  wriuen  in  the  miildle  of  tlic  reif^n 
of  lI.'Tiiy  VII.,  nlicii  Tlie  viav  oI'  thu   \taMi  li:id   tihriost  ONtini-uislicri   in  Enylanii 
llio  rfiiium'iriuiLe  of  Cli:iui;cr|  aiiJ  no  otbcr  [loutital  goiiiua  had  yet  uriica. 
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(ion  oil  things  sacred  and  secular.  It  is  said,  that  lie  did  not  so 
much  discuss  points  of  divinity,  as  moral  philosophy  and  history. 
He  was  run  aiter  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  fashionable; 
and  Collect,  his  Oxford  friend,  now  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
future  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  was  wont  to  say  at  this  time, 
that  "  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young 
Thomas  More."  * 

Though  called  to  the  dejirce  of  barrister,  he  had  not  begun  to 
plead  ill  Conrt ;  and  he  was  now  disposed  for  ever  to  renounce  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world,  and  fo  bury  himself  in  a  convent. 
His  modem  biographers  very  improperly  shrink  from  this  passage 
of  his  life  ;  for  if  it  were  discredilahJe  to  him  (which  it  really  is 
not),  still  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  we  may  justly  appreciate  his 
character.  He  was  so  transported  v/ith  the  glory  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  so  enraptured  with  Iho  pleasures  of  piety,  and  so  touch- 
ed with  the  peace,  regularity,  anil  freedom  from  care  of  a  monastic 
life,  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  But  before 
taking  liie  irrevocable  vow  of  celibacy,  shaving  his  crown,  putting; 
on  the  grey  serge  garment  fastened  by  a  twisted  rope,  and  walking 
barefoot  in  quest  of  alms,  he  prudently  raade  an  ex])eriment  how 
strict  monastic  discipline  would  permanently  suit  him.  "  He  be- 
gan to  wear  a  sharp  shirt  of  hair  next  his  skin.  lie  added  also  to 
his  austerity  a  whip  every  Friday  and  high  fasting  days,  thinking 
that  such  cheer  wa^  the  best  alms  that  he  could  bestow  upon 
himself  He  used  also  much  fasting  and  watching,  lying  oJlen 
upon  the  bare  ground  or  upon  some  bench,  laying  a  log  under  his 
head,  allotting  himself  but  four  or  five  hours  in  a  night  at  the  most 
for  his  sleep,  imagining,  -with  the  holy  saints  of  Christ's  church, 
that  his  body  was  to  be  used  as  an  ass,  with  strokes  and  hard  fare, 
lest  provender  might  pride  it,  and  so  bring  his  soul,  like  a  head- 
strong jade,  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell."f  With  this  view  ho 
look  a  lodging  close  by  the  Carthusian  monastery,  now  the  site  of 
the  Charterhouse  school,  and  as  a  lay  brother  practised  all  the 
austerities  which  prevail  in  this  Btorn  order.  He  found  these  af- 
ter a  time  not  edifying  to  his  piety,  and  he,  a  rigidEomon  Cathohc, 
doubted  the  advantages  siipjiosecl  to  be  conferred  on  relipion  by 
the  monastic  orders,  which  a  ceilain  section  of  pi*()fcpsing  Protes- 
tants are  now  so  eager  to  re-estahlish.t 

He  then  wished  to  become  a  priest ;  and,  as  such,  he  might,  ac- 
cording to  received  notions,  have  enjoyed,  with  Utile  restraint,  all 
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(ale  Dei  piiKlicc  proffSBiis 
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t  More,  p.  2S. 

t  Atlbuu^h  »ir  Thomns  More  thenceforth  rRDOunrcd  most  of  tlictefluslcrhics,  im 
HppUiirB  tu  hiive  worn  a  hair  etiir:,  next  Ilia  ekin  fur  llic  rest  of  Jjis  lite.  A  lew  dnve 
butbro  his  execution  lie  jjairc  onu  which  lie  hnd  liem  vfcnrinfi  to  his  lianghter  Marg'a- 
rei.  She  bc<|iieiiilicd  it  lo  her  iMusin,  Miirg:ar(!t  Clements,  nn  Aujiusiiniim  nan,  at 
Louvaiiio-  Theve  it  remiiiiicd  till  IIic  Fteiiili  levc.Iuiion  anil  h  is  iiinv  carefully 
preserved  as  a  relic  in  fl  convent  csi.ibli.ihed  at  Bpiljliurg,  near  Wand  lord. 
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tlie  pleasures  of  the  world ;  bnt  he  was  too  conscientious  fo  avail 
himself  of  licences  or  dispensations,  or  to  consider  custom  an  ex- 
cuse for  violating  the  engagements  of  the  clerical  state  if  he 
should  enter  into  it.  Finding  that  these  would  not  permanently 
suit  him,  he  resolved  to  marry,  and,  having  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  exert  all  his  energies  in  it,  that  he  might  rise  to  distinc- 
tion and  he  able  creditably  to  maintain  his  family.  "  God  had 
allotted  liim  for  another  state,  —  not  to  live  solitary — but  that  he 
might  be  a  pattern  to  reverend  married  men  how  they  should 
carefully  bring  up  tlieir  cliildren;  bow  dearly  tliey  should  love 
their  wives;  how  they  should  emjdoy  their  endeavours  wholly  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  yet  excellently  perform  tlie  virtues  of 
religious  men,  as  piety,  humility,  obedience,  yea  conjugal  chastity."* 
Owing  to  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  the  sweetness  of  hia  dis- 
position, liis  equal  flow  of  mirthfnl  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  habits 
of  regularity  and  industry,  he  was  singularly  well  adapted  to  do- 
mesd;  bfe  ;  and  no  one  ever  more  exquisitely  enjoyed  its  bless- 

From  his  descendant  we  have  the  following  curious  account  of 
his  coortsliip.  "  Sir  Tliomas  having  determined,  by  the  advice 
and  direction  of  liis  ghostly  father,  to  be  a  maiTied  man,  there  was' 
at  that  time  a  pleasant  conceited  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Essex  one  Mr  John  Col  of  A'e  v  Hitli  tl  a  '  Tel  m  un  o 
n    ho     e    be  ng  n  de  g    ed    n        co    puny    i  oflenng  un  o 

u         e  c  o  CO  oi  anj  of  1  s  da 
o  of        y  o-oo      a       pC      o 

v  o  e    one     in 
el  b    Tons    o 
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was  as  well  educated  and  accomplished  as  coniitry  Squires 
daughters  generally  were  in  (he  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnry. 

There  never  was  a  hajijiier  union.  He  settled  her  in  a  house 
in  Bucklersbury,  where  they  lived  in  uninterrupted  harmony  and 
affection. 

He  now  applied  liimself  with  unremitted  assiduity  to  the  bu- 
siness of  his  profession,  being  stimulated,  and  cheered,  and  com- 
forted, and  rewarded  by  her  smiles.  "When  he  was  Lord  High 
ChanceUor,  he  must  have  looked  back  with  a  sigh  to  this  portion 
of  his  career.  He  rose  very  rapidly  at  the  bar,  and  was  particu- 
larly famous  for  his  skill  in  international  law. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  he  at  the  same  time  accepted  and 
retained  the  office  of  under-sheriff  of  the  city  of  Lon- ,  .„. 

don.  This  office  was  then  judicial,  and  of  considerable  L^'  ^'  ' 
dignity.  I  conjecture  that  the  under-sheriff,  besides  his  other  du- 
ties, sat  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  of  the  Sheriffs,  in 
which  causes  of  importance  were  then  determined,  and  the  jiuis- 
diction  of  which,  by  the  process  of  foreign  attachment,  was  very 
extensive.  Erasmus,  after  stating  that  his  Coiut  was  held  every 
Thursday,  observes,  that  no  judge  of  that  Court  ever  went  through 
■  more  causes;  none  decided  them  more  uprightly, — often  remitting 
the  fees  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  the  suitoi-s.  His  deportment 
inthis  capacity  endeared  him  extremely  to  bis  fellow- citizens.* 

But  he  was  now  to  make  a  figure  in  a  new  bne.  After  an  in- 
termission of  parliaments  for  about  seven  years,  one  was  called  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1504,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
subsidy  on  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  King's  eldest  daughter, 
with  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots.  More  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  "for  many  had  now  taken  notice  of  his  sufficiency;" 
and  he  is  recorded  as  the  first  member  of  that  assembly  who  gain- 
ed celebrity  by  public  speaking,  and  who,  as  a  successful  leader 

*  Eras.  Ep.  AlthoKgh  Roper,  liimself  a  lawjtr,  dislindly  tiamitos,  Ihat  biB 
filllicr-in-law  wni  uniJer-sliorii'i,  some  from  tn  iil't'ilnl  ngBrd  lor  ilie  ilijiiiily  of  lie 
.  Chancellor,  hnvo  iricil  to  denj  ihat  lio  held  an  oflii't  wliitli  woulii  now  ho  declined 
bj  nn  rmincm  soliciior;  but  in  lis  cpitnpli,  prqiartd  hj  hiniBcir,  wo  End  iliete 
ivords  :  "  In  nrtic  End  pro  SIijtcvo  dixit ,  end  an  ciilr;  has  been  I'uuiid  in  the  rerords 
of  tho  common  coniicil,  "  that  TliomnB  More,  gcni.,  one  of  tU  undtr-tkerigi  of 
London,  should  ocropy  hia  office  aiid  chamber  bv  a  puffic-ient  deputy  during  hia  ab- 
senee  as  the  Kinjj's  nmbjaflador  in .  Flunriers."  Edward  Dudlei-,  A llotnay -General 
to  Ilenry  VII,,  was  one  of  the  under-sheriffs,  and  'ihiimaa  Jliiviow,  one  of  the 
greatest  lanjcrs  of  bin  day,  filled  tho  olEi'C  aliout  ihe  tame  lime.  More  himself 
set  itie  highest  vnluc  on  this  offlee;  for  he  informs  Erasmus  timl,im  his  return  fiom 
Flanders,  lie  deelincd  a  handsomo  pension  ottered  liiiu  by  tlix  King,  which  he 
could  not  liold  without  resigning  his  nnder-sheriOsliiti,  I'nr  in  enso  of  a  lontrovergy 
with  the  King  about  llio  privileges  of  the  city,  he  might  bo  deemtd  by  his  fellow- 
dtizoris  to  bo  disabled  by  dopcniTenco  on  tho  Crown  from  securely  auit  maiifullf 
maintaining  their  lights.  —  Morua  Erasmo,  1518.  In  the  Hi's!  cdiiiiin  of  ihe  Utopia, 
printed  at  loiivuin  by  Thcodoi-e  Martin  in  1616,  ibo  work  id  slated  to  be  "Per 
clBriaslmiim  ct  eradiiisBimum  Vimm  U.  1'bomam  Motum,  Civcro  et  Fiet-coniiftn 
Londinensem,"  —  from  wliieh  some  5iip posed  that  he  had  reached  llie  dignity  of 
Hi^  Slieri^'i  but  lliis  designation  must  have  proceeded  from  igaorUDCO  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  clerical  dignity  ia  England. 
VOL.  I.  36 
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of  opposition,  iucurred  the  enmify  of  the  Court.  Henry  was  en- 
titled, accoiding  to  the  strictest  feudal  law,  to  a  grant  on  this  occa- 
Bion*;  hut  he  thought  it  a  favourahle  opportunity  for  gratifying  his 
avarice,  and  he  required  a  much  greater  sum  than  he  intended  to 
bestow  u|>on  the  Scottish  Queen.  "  When  the  consent  of  the 
Lower  House  was  demanded  to  these  impositions,  most  of  the 
rest  either  holding  their  peace  or  not  Aating  to  gainsay  tliero, 
though  they  seemed  unwilling,  Sir  Tliomas,  making  a  grave 
Bpeech,  pronoitnced  such  urgeni  arguments  why  these  exactions 
were  not  to  be  granted,  that  thereupon  all  the  King's  demands 
were  crossed,  and  his  request  denied ;  so  that  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of 
the  King's  Privy  Chamber,  went  presently  from  the  House,  and 
told  his  Majesty  that  a  beardless  boy  had  disappointed  him  of  all 
his  expectations."  +  "  Whereupon  the  King,  conceiving  great  in- 
dignation towards  liim,  could  not  he  satisfied  until  he  had  some 
way  revenged  it."? 

According  to  the  Tudor  practice  established  in  subsequent 
reigns.  More  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his  ])re- 
fiumption  ;  but  Henry  had  always  a  view  to  his  Exchequer,  "  and 
forasmuch  as  he,  nothing  having,  nothing  could  lose,  his  grace  de- 
vised a  causeless  quarrel  against  his  father,  keeping  him  in  the 
Tower  till  he  had  made  him  pay  to  him  a  hundred  poimds  fine. 
Shortly  hereupon  it  fortuned  that  Sir  Thomas  More  coming  in  a 
Guit  to  Dr.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  theBishop  called  him  aside,  and  pretended  great  favoiu 
towanis  him,  promised  that  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  him  he  would 
not  fail  into  ihc  King's  favour  again  to  restore  him, — meaning,  as 
it  was  afterwards  conjectured,  to  cause  him  thereby  to  confess 
his  offences  against  tlio  King,  whereby  Ms  Highness  might  with 
the  bettor  colour  have  occasion  to  revenge  his  displeasure  against 
him;  but  when  he  came  fiom  the  Bishop  he  fell  into  communica- 
tion with  one  Maister  Whitfordo,  his  familiar  friend,  then  chap- 
lain to  that  Bishop,  and  showed  him  what  the  Bishop  had  said, 
praying  for  his  advice.  Whitforde  prayed  him  by  the  passion  of 
God  not  to  follow  the  counsel,  for  my  Lord,  to  serve  the  ling's 
turn,  will  not  stick  to  agi^ec  to  liis  o-wn  father's  death,  So  Sir 
Thomas  More  returned  to  the  Bishop  no  more."4  To  show  that 
More  acted  wisely  in  not  making  confessions  to  the  King  in  the 
hope  of  pardon,  it  is  related  that  when  Dunley  was  afterwards  led 
to  execution,  along  \vith  Empson,  meeting  Sir  Thomas  More,  he 
said  to  him, — "Oh,  More,  More  !  God  was  your  good  friend  that 

*  Tlie  King  like  every  TeuiJal  lord,  eoiilil  cluim  zn  aid  to  knight  liis  eldest  son,  to 
mnriv  liis  eldest  cliinj.Iil(r,  or  to  icdccrrj  liinistif  frani  capfntlv. 

t  Mori',  4.^1.  ToailJ  to  the  mumel  of  tliis  liiiiliHnl  success  in  the  Hooec  of  Com- 
mons, Moie's  ijio«ivu|ihcrs  roundly  afseit  llint  he  was  then  only  iwcntv-one  jeiirs 
ofnge;  but  it  ap|ieara  from  ihc  Stutate  liook  and  the  I'urliumcnl  lioll,  that  lliis 
parlinnciit  niet  on  iha  16th  of  Jsmnrv,  ISU4,  go  thiit  he  viaa  full  twenty-four,  and 
■s  olil  B>  William  jfitt  when  Prime  MiniBt«r  of  Greai  Briioin. 

tUaper,7.  f  Ibid.  8. 
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you  did  not  ask  tlic  King's  foi^tvoiiess,  manie  would  liave  had  you 
do,  for  if  yoii  had  done  so,  perhaps  you  should  have  been  in  the 
like  case  with  «s  now." 

Hcury  VII.  continued  to  regard  the  young  patriot  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  effiictnally  wreaking  hia 
vengence  npon  him,  insomnch  that  "  he  was  determined  to  have 
gone  over  sea,  thinking  that  being  in  the  King's  indignation  he 
could  not  live  in  England  without  great  danger."*  ,  ^  ^  ^^^g  , 
In  the  meanwhile  he  ahnost  entirely  withdrew  from  >■  ' 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  study,  "  [lerfecting 
himself  in  most  of  the  liberal  sciences,  as  music,  arithnietic,  ge- 
ometry, and  astronomy,  and  growing  to  be  a  perfect  historian."t 
With  a  view  to  liis  foreign  residence,  "he  slndied  the  French 
tongue  at  home,  sometimes  recreating  bis  tired  spirits  on  the 
viol."1:— But  while  he  was  meditating  exile,  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant preserved  him  to  his  country. 


ClIArTElt  XXXI. 


More  haded  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  in  a  Latin 
poem,  wliich  contained  lines  not  only  prais-  r^jjjj^  gg  15091 
ing  the  good  qnahties  of  the  youthful  sove-  ' 

reign,  but  reflecting  with  great  bitterness  on  the  oppression  from 
which  the  nation  had  escaped  : — 

"  Mctft  lifflc  servitii  csr,  h«c  liljcrtnlia  origo, 
TristiLiiB  flu  is,  liEtiiiisqiic  Fii]t[it. 
Knm  JuvFncm  ecvli  dccii^  <>  memornbile  nosttl 

Uiigit  01  in  RPKcni  inmBcit  ialii  luum. 
Begem  qui  tanclia  Insliryiniw  ddlerKdt  occUis, 

Giiiiilin  pri>  longo  »u1islitiiHt  eemitu. 
Omnia  diifunsia  nnidi'nl  pecHiris  loris, 
Ut  solar,  cx''U99a  riulic,  iiileru  ilica.  — 
Lett*  invniiilai  priu<,  iiua  nowre  eoacla. 
Nunc  virra  giiiidcnt  ohtiimissu  auiii. 
Non  TTiMus  oi'iulloB  insil)ii:it  Hure  susiirrns 
Ni'mo  quud  lacuHt,  qnoUva  nusun-ct,  halwt." 
Little  did  the  poet  foresee  that  this  was  to  be  the  most  tyranni- 
cal and  bloody   reign  in  the  annals  of  England,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  to  ba  doomed  to  a  cruel  death  by  him  whose    clemency 
he  celebrates. i 


*  Ron:^^,  9.                           t  More,  47.                           t  Hopei-,  9. 
k  A  i.ii^Mi  ».i  the  nnitin  of  111*  n-il  nml  while  rosos,  cntirlcd  "  i)a 

nliHqu' 

a   Rosa 

In   unu..,   ro:iIilu,"  writien    by   iiim  soon   nircr.  ho  thuH  propl.clic 

,aij  ^-0 

iiJudot 

(throlii;hacddL.,t<,rsc<midBij.'hl,  Iknowiid): 

"\\  qui  turn  I'lTHS  est,  uc  lion  nmet,  illo  timcbit 
N<.i.,pe  ^tio-i  spinas  Jl^s  habst  Ue  si^s." 
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Meanwhile,  More  resumed  his  profession,  and  rose  in  Westmin- 
ster Ha!l  to  still  greater  eminence  than  he  had  before  attained. 
"  There  was  at  that  time  in  none  of  the  Prince's  Courts  of  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  any  matter  of  importance  in  controversy  where- 
in lie  was  not  with  the  one  party  of  counsel."*  "  He  now  gained, 
withont  grief,  not  so  little  as  400^.  by  the  year,"  an  income  which, 
considering  the  relative  profits  of  tlie  bar  and  the  value  of  money, 
probably  indicated  as  high  a  station  as  10,000^.  a  year  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

He  was  ere  long  introduced  to  the  young  King  and  to  Wolsey, 
now  the  prime  favourite  rising  rapidly  to  greatness.  They  were 
both  much  pleased  with  him,  and  were  desirous  that  he  should 
give  up  the  law  for  politics,  and  accept  an  office  at  Court, — the 
Cardinal  thinking  that  from  his  retired  habits  and  modest  na- 
ture, he  never  could  be  dangerous  as  a  rival.  More  long  resist- 
ed these  solicitations,  truly  thinking  his  situation  as  an  eminent 
barrister  more  independent  as  well  as  more  profitable. 

He  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  cause  celibre,  of  which  a 
circumstantial  accomit  has  come  down  to  us.  A  ship  belonging  to 
the  Pope  having  been  seised  at  Southampton,  as  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at 
the  Court  of  London  instituted  proceedings  to  obtain  restitution, 
and  retained  More,  "  at  which  time  there  could  none  of  our  law 
be  found  so  meet  to  be  of  counsel." 

The  hearing  was  in  tlie  Star  Chamber  before  the  Chancellor, 
the  Chief  Justices,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  other  ofiicers  of  state. 
To  plead  against  the  Crown  before  such  a  tribunal  was  rather  an 
arduous  task  ;  but  More  displayed  great  firmness  and  zeal,  and, 
availing  himself  not  only  of  his  own  learning,  but  of  the  authori- 
ties and  arguments  furnished  to  him  by  his  client  (himself  a  great 
civilian),  he  made  such  an  unanswerable  speech  for  his  Holi- 
ness that  the  judgment  was  in  Ids  favour,  and  restitution  was 
decreed. 

The  King  was  present  at  the  trial ;  and  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken, 
instead  of  being  mortified  by  the  loss  of  his  prize,  and  indignant 
against  the  counsel  who  had  been  pleading  against  him,  he  joined 
all  the  hearers  in  praising  More  for  "  his  upright  and  commendable 
demeanor  therein ;  and  for  no  entreaty  would  henceforth  be  induc- 
ed any  longer  to  forbear  his  services."t 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  VIII  -was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Sovereigns  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England,  and  de- 
served to  be  so ;  for,  beyond  his  fine  person,  his  manly  accom- 
plishments, liis  agreeable  manners,  and  the  contrast  he  presented 
to  his  predecessor,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  patronise  merit 
wherever  it  could  be  found ;  and  his  Court  was  the  resort  of  the 
learned  and  the  witty,  as  well  as  the  high  bom  and  chival- 
rous. 

•Eoper,  9.  t  Roper,  11. 
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More  still  retained  his  office  in  the  city,  but  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  up  his  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  made  ,  ^  ^^^^  , 
Master  of  the  Reqiiebts,  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the    '  '    '  ■' 

Privy  Council* 

He  now  removed  from  Bucklersbnry,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Chelsea,  i  i  what  might  then  he  considered  a  country-house, 
which  he  built  for  liimself,  and  where  he  amused  himself  with  an 
extensive  garden  and  a  farm.  To  his  inexpressible  grief,  he  had 
lost  his  first  wife  after  site  had  brought  him  four  children;  and  he 
had  entered  into  a  second  matrimonial  union,  not  of  sentiment  bnt 
convenience,  with  Mrs.  Alice  Middlelon,  a  widow  lady,  "  of  good 
years,  and  of  no  good  favour  or  complexion."  She  was  seven 
years  older  than  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  always  of  the 
sweetest  disposition.  "  This  he  did  because  she  might  have  care 
of  his  children;  and  she  proved  a  kind  step-mother  to  them." 
Erasmus,  who  was  oflen  an  inmate  in  the  family,  speaks  of  her  aa 
a  keen  and  watchful  manager,  with  whom  More  hved  on  terms  of 
aa  much  respect  and  kindness  as  if  she  had  been  fair  and  young. 
"  No  husband  ever  gained  so  much  obedience  from  a  wife  by  au- 
thority and  severity,  as  More  by  gentleness  and  pleasantry. 
Though  verging  on  old  age,  and  not  of  a  yielding  temper,  he  pre- 
vailed  on  her  to  take  lessons  on  the  hite,  the  cithara,  the  viol,  the 
monochord,  and  tlie  flute,  which  she  daily  practised  to  him."  t 

Yet  from  some  of  their  conj  iigal  dialogues,  recorded  by  membera 
of  the  family,  we  are  made  to  doubt  whether  the  sweetness  of 
their  iiitercoiirse  was  not  occasionally  flavoured  with  a  little  acid. 
He  would  say  of  her,  "  lliat  she  was  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  saving  a  candle's  end  and  spoiling  a  velvet  gown."  She 
rated  him  for  not  being  sufficiently  ambitious ;  and  because  he 
had  no  mind  to  set  himself  forward  in  the  world,  saying  to  him, 
"  Tillie  vallie !  Tilhe  vallie  !  Will  you  sit  and  make  goshngs  in  the 
ashes:  my  mother  hath  often  said  unto  me, it  is  better  to  rule  than 
to  be  niled."— "  Kow,  in  truth,"  answered  he,  "  that  is  traly  said, 
good  wife ;  for  I  never  found  you  yet  wilhng  to  bo  ruled."J 

*RoiiCT,  13.  tErasm.Ep. 

t  Rcii>.  More.  Ju  ihe  metrical  ipsmplion  whuli  li«  wrote  for  his  own  monn- 
raent,  tlur«  is  i<  lalioreil  itiniuitrnliilioii  of  Alk-C,  wliich  in  icndorncss  u  outweighed 
by  oLie  word  uppiicU  to  Jaiiij.  I'lo  bulovvd  TOinpBiiion  of  Ijia  joulh : 

"  Clura  .Tliomffi  jacot  hie  Joanna  axorcala  Mori." 
On  the  otlier  IihiiiI  ilie  following  epigriim,  which  ha  composed  after  his  necoad  msr- 
riage,  shows  a  biltcr  fwliiig  lowurds  Aliee  as  a  shrtw ; 
"  Somn  men  hath  gooil, 
IJut  chililreu  halh  lie  none; 
Some  man  hath  l;olh, 
But  he  tan  get  none  health ; 
Some  hmh  all  three. 
But  np  lu  hmiour's  throne 
Can  liB  not  rreep  hy  no  manner  of  slcaltb. 
To  some  she  senJfilli  ehililren, 
Eichus,  VVi-allh, 
36* 
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He  had  soon  a  very  numerous  household ;  for,  his  daughters 
marrying,  they  and  their  husbands  and  their  chifdreii  all  resided 
under  his  roof,  and  constituted  one  affectionate  family;  which  he 
governed  with  such  gentleness  and  discretion  that  it  was  without 
broils  or  jealousies. 

The  course  of  his  domestic  life  is  minutely  described  by  eye- 
witnesses. "  His  custom  was  daily  (besides  his  private  prayers 
with  his  children)  to  say  the  seven  psalms,  tlie  litany,  and  the  suf- 
frages following;  so  was  his  guise  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
household,  nightly,  before  he  went  to  bed ;  to  go  to  his  chapel,  and 
there  on  his  knees  ordinarily  to  say  certain  psalms  and  collects 
with  them."*  Says  Erasmus,  "  You  might  imagine  yourself  in  the 
academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geographi- 
cal figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion; it  would  he  more  just  to  call  it  a  school  and  exercise  of 
the_  Christian  religion.  All  its  inhabitants,  male  or  female  applied 
their  leisure  to  liberal  studies  and  profitable  reading,  although  piety 
was  their  fii'st  care.  No  wrangling,  no  angry  word  was  heard  in 
It ;  no  one  was  idle  ;  every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  with 
a  temperate  cheerfulness,  "f 

But  the  most  charming  picture  of  T^ore  as  a  private  man  is 
carelessly  sketched  by  himself  in  a  hurried  Latin  letter  to  Peter 
Giles,  his  friend  at  Antwerp,  lamenting  Ihe  little  time  he  could  de- 
vote to  literary  composition : — 

"For  while  in  pleading,  in  hearing,  in  deciding  causes,  or  com- 
posing disputes  a.B  an  arbitrator,  in  waiting  on  some  men  about 
business,  and  on  others  out  of  respect,  the  greatest  pait  of  the  day 
is  spent  on  other  men's  affairs,  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  given 
to  my  family  at  home;  so  that  I  can  reserve  no  part  to  myself, 
that  IS,  to  study.  I  must  gossip  with  my  wife  and  chat  with  my 
children,  and  find  something  to  say  to  ray  servants  t;  for  all  these 
things  I  reckon  a  part  of  my  business,  unless  I  were  to  become  a 
sfaanger  in  my  own  house;  for  with  whomsoever  either  nature  or 
choice  or  chance  has  engaged  a  man  in  any  relation  of  life,  he 
must  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  acceptable  to  them  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  In  such  occupations  as  these,  days,  months,  and  years 
sbp  away.  Indeed  all  the  time  which  I  can  gain  to  myself  is  that 
which  I  steal  from  my  sleep  and  my  meals,  and  because  that  is 
not  much  I  have  made  but  a  slow  progress.}" 

Honour,  worship,  and  reverence  all  his  life 
But  yet  she  piiichelh  him 
Willi  a  shrewd  mfe. 
Be  conlent 
.„  Wilh  Buth  reward  as  fortune  hath  jou  sent " 

tE'Ep^  s„n.„.M„.. 

com  miLlriE^"&c  f^'"'''in''''ni   est,  gamemlum  cum  llboiis,  eolloquondum 

i  Morua  Aegetlio. 
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His  time  was  now  more  than  ever  broke  in  upon  by  visits  from 
distinguished  foreigners,  who  were  eager  to  see  him  from  his  great 
reputation  abroad,  and  whose  opinion  of  him  he  still  farther  exalted 
by  the  charms  of  his  manner  and  conversation. 

To  his  great  giief  he  was  often  obliged  1o  lodge  in  the  palace, 
and  his  favour  with  the  King  and  the  Court  threatened  utterly  to 
interfere  with  all  hia  domestic  enjoyments,  and  to  ruin  his  literary 
projects.  "  The  King's  custom  was,  npon  holydays,  when  he  had 
done  his  own  devotions,  to  send  for  Sir  Thomas  into  liis  traverse, 
and  there,  sometimes  in  matters  of  astronomy,  geometry,  and  di- 
vinity, and  such  other  faculties,  to  sit  and  confer  with  him  ;  other- 
whiles  also,  in  the  clear  night,  he  woitld  have  him  walk  with  him 
on  the  leads,  there  to  discourse  with  him  of  the  diversity  of  the 
courses,  motions,  and  operations  of  the  stars;  and,  because  he  was 
of  a  very  pleasant  disposition,  it  pleased  his  Majesty  and  the 
Qneen,  after  the  council  had  supped,  commonly  to  call  for  him  to 
hear  his  pleasant  jests."  There  was  no  remedy  but  to  be  dull. 
"  When  Sir  Thomas  perceived  his  pleasant  conceits  so  much  to 
delight  them  that  he  conld  scarce  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go 
home  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  could  not  be  two  days 
absent  from  the  Court  but  he  must  be  sent  for  again,  he  much 
misliking  this  restraint  of  his  liberty,  began  therefore  to  dissemble 
his  mirth,  and  so  httle  by  little  to  disuse  himself,  that  he  from 
thenceforth  at  such  seasons  was  no  more  so  ordinarily  sent  for,"  * 

In  spite  of  all  these  distractions  he  not  only  most  creditably  per- 
formed all  his  public  duties,  but  wrote  works  which  gamed  the 
highest  degree  of  celebrity  in  his  own  time,  and  are  now  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Between  the  years  1514  and  1S23  More  was  repeatedly  employed 
on  embassies  to  the  Low  Countries,  chiefly  to  setlle  disputes  about 
trade  and  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties,  an  employment  which 
he  seems  particularly  to  have  disldced  On  the  first  occasion  he 
was  consoled  for  along  detention  at  Bulges  by  the  company  of  his 
colleague,  Tunstal,  then  Master  of  the  Kolls,  and  afterwards  Bish- 
op of  Durliam,  whom  he  celebrates  as  one  not  only  fraught  with 
all  learning,  and  sincere  in  his  life  and  morals,  but  inferior  to  no 
man  as  a  delighlful  companion  Subsequently  he  had  no  one  as- 
sociated with  him ;  and  although  he  was  pleased  to  meet  the 
fnends  of  Erasmus,  and  -was  struck  by  the  wealth  and  civiUsation 
he  saw  among  the  Flemings,  he  longed  much  foi  the  repose  of 
his  retreat  at  Chelsea,  and  for  the  embraces  of  his  children. 

He  was  much  annoyed  by  bemg  stationed  a  long  time  at  Calais, 
a  place  from  which  negotiations  could  be  conveniently  carried  on 
with  the  Continental  states.  On  this  occasion  Erasmus  writes  to 
Peter  Giles,  their  common  friend,  "  More  is  still  at  Calais,  of  which 
he  is  heartily  tired.  He  lives  at  great  expense,  and  is  engaged  in 
business  most  odious  to  him.     Such  are  the  rewards  reserved  by 
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kings  Cor  their  favourites."*  Afterwards  More  himself  writes  to 
Erasmus  :  "  I  approve  yonr  detcrmitiatioii  never  to  he  engaged  in 
the  husy  trifiing  of  princes :  fi-om  which,  as  you  love  me,  you  must 
wish  that  I  were  cxti'icatetl.  You  cannot  imagine  how  painfully  I 
feel  myself  plunged  in  them,  for  nothing  can  he  more  odious  to 
me  than  this  legation.  I  am  here  hanished  to  a  petty  seaport,  of 
which  the  air  and  the  earth  are  equally  disagreeable  lo  nie.  Ah- 
horrent  as  I  am  hy  nature  from  strife,  even  when  it  is  profitable,  as 
at  liome,  you  may  judge  how  wearisome  it  is  here,  where  it  actu- 
ally causes  a  loss  to  me."  He  must  have  been  much  relieved  by 
the  agreeable  society  of  Wolsey,  who  crossed  the  Channel,  for  a 
short  timo,  )o  superintend  the  King's  negotiations  and  liis  own. 

In  151U  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  resign  his  livvourite  office 
r  D  I'lOl  "'' ^'•I'^fi'^'Sli'^ri'f' t^^  cily  being  tired  of  giving  him 
[A.  .  u  ,j  jgji^g  q£  absence  when  he  went  upon  the  King's 
r  T)  l'"2I  1  ''"S'^i^s^!  but  in  1521  be  was  rewarded  with  the  of- 
l*'  ■  '^  ''  ficc  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  of 
considci-able  profit  as  well  as  dignily.t 

The  next  step  in  More's  advancement  was  the  chair  of  the 
,  J  ^qo  1    House  of  Commons,     The  great,  or  rather  the  only, 

[A.  D.  d_  .J  (j]^jgj.|  qC  (.aiijug  (jie  parhament  which  met  in  April, 
1523,  being  to  obtain  money,  some  management  was  thought  ne. 
cessary  to  provide  against  the  parsimonious  turn  always  shown  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  for,  though  generaliy  willing  to 
comply  with  any  other  demand  of  the  Crown, — when  their  pock- 
ets were  touched,  they  were  stern  and  resolute,  granting  only 
modei-alo  temporary  supplies. J  A  good  deal  depended  on  the 
Speaker,  who  not  only  exercised  influence  over  the  assembly  as 
president,  but  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  discussions.  Although  the  choice  of  Speaker  was  nominally 
with  llie  Commons  themselves,  in  reality  it  was  dictated  by  the 
Court;  and  on  this  occasion  Sir  Thomas  More  was  selected  from 
his  great  fame  and  popularity,  and  from  his  having  hitherto  co-op- 
erated in  llie  administration  of  Wolsey,  as  yet  not  liable  to  much 
exception,  and  from  the  dread  of  his  again  acting  the  part  of  a 
popular  leader.  The  Commons  were  much  gratified  by  the  re- 
commendation, and  joyfully  presented  their  favourite  as  their 
Speaker  to  the  King  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

More  disqualified  hunsolf,  refening  to  the  story  of  Phormio  the 

*  Ems,  Ep, 

tTliis  ii|.p«intini!nt  gave  great  Batisfeciion  lo  all  More's  rrienh.  Erasmus  writ- 
ing lo  Kii'IceiiH,  su,vb,  "  Est  quod  Moi'o  gratgkris,  iinni  Bex  iltiiin  nee  nmMciitcm 
DCc  fliiuii]iurr'iii  miinere  monilico  homeiitavii,  edililo  s&lario  n*qir'(|iiiiDi  penitcndo, 
est  cniin  primiiji  anu  a  thesiiuris."  He  ndib, '- Ne;  hoc  lonti'iitiia,  c<|iiirid  Buruti 
iignlMfia  »<ljei'ii."  Kut  Uojjcr,  alio  conlil  not  he  nii^lnki'n ,  bUiiks  l\iat  he  nas 
knigtili'd  wiiliin  n  month  af  cr  he  was  mpilc  Miistcr  of  Kcquesis. 

«  To  iliis  sUntj'iiicsB  of  the  Commoiia  wc  must  satiibu  the  libi^ios  ol  Eng- 
land ;  for  hirgc  uiiil  pcrmniient  {;riml8  nouLd  I  nvc  lud  lo  tlic  riisiiBu  nf  nmiouiil 
asscnililk'B  h)  tliis  islanrt,  ns  M'ell  lis  on  the  Conlintnt  of  Euvope.  Excepl  tilt  Cus- 
toms, uo  pcijuuuuut  lax  ivasinipuieil  btforc  the  middia  ol  llic  seHintctulL  tcnlury. 
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pliUosopher,  "  who  desired  Hannibal  to  come  to  his  lectures, 
which,  when  he  consented  to  and  came,  Pliurmio  began  to  read 
De  Re  Miluari — of  chivalry ;  but  as  soon  ai  Haunibal  heai'd  this, 
he  called  tlie  philosopher  an  arrogant  fool  to  presume  to  teach  him 
who  was  already  master  of  chivalry  and  aU  the  arts  of  war." 
"  So,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  if  I  should  presume  to  speak  before 
his  Majesty  of  learning  and  the  well  ordeuug  of  the  government, 
or  such  like  matters,  the  King,  who  is  so  deeply  learned,  such  a 
master  of  prudence  and  experience,  might  say  to  me  as  Hannibal 
to  Phormio."  Wherefore  he  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  or- 
der the  Commons  to  choose  anotlicr  Speaker. 

To  this  the  Chajicellor,  by  the  King's  command,  rephed,  that 
"  His  Majesty,  by  long  experience  of  his  service,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  bis  wit,  learning,  and  discretion,  and  that  therefore 
he  thought  the  Commons  had  chosen  the  fittest  person  of  themall 
to  be  their  Speaker"* 

More  then  dehvered  a  prepared  speech,  which  was  published 
by  his  son-iu-law,  as  is  supposed  from  the  original  MS.,  and  which 
is  curious  as  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  Enghsh 
language  in  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century,  and  of  the  taste  in 
oratory  which  then  prevailed : — 

"  Sith  I  perceive,  most  redoubted  Sovereign,  that  it  standeth 
not  with  your  pleasure  to  reform  this  election,  and  cause  it  to  be 
changed,  but  have,  by  the  mouth  of  the  most  reverend  father  in 
God,  the  Legate,  your  Higlmess's  Chancellor,  thereunto  given 
your  most  royal  assent,  and  have  of  your  benignity  determined  far 
above  that  1  may  bear  for  this  office  to  repute  me  meet,  rather  than 
that  yoH  should  seem  to  impute  unto  your  Commons  that  they  had 
unmeetly  chosen,  I  am  ready  obediently  to  conform  myself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  your  Highness's  pleasure  and  commandment." 

Having  begged  a  favourable  construction  on  all  his  own  words 
and  actions,  he  apologises  for  the  rusticity  of  the  Commons,  and 
prays  privUege  of  speech.  He  says  that  great  care  bad  been  taken 
to  elect  discreet  men  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writs,  and 
thus  proceeds ; — 

"  "Wliereby  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial assembly  of  right,  wise,  meet,  and  pobtique  persons ;  yet 
most  precocious  Prince,  sith  among  so  many  wise  men,  neither  is 
every  man  wise  ahke,  nor  among  so  many  alike  well  witted,  every 
man  well  spoken ;  and  it  often  happetli  that  as  much  folly  is 
uttered  with  pointed  polished  speech,  so  many  boisterous  and  rude 
in  language  give  right  substantial  counsel ;  and  sith  also  in  matters 
of  great  importance  tlie  mind  is  often  so  occupied  in  the  matter 
that  a  man  rather  studieth  what  to  say  than  how;  by  reason 
whereof  the  wisest  man  and  best  speaker  in  a  whole  country 
fortuneth,  when  his  mind  is  fervent  in  the  matter,  somewhat  to 
speak  in  such  wise  as  he  would  afterwards  wish  to  have  been  ut- 

*  !  Pari.  Hist,  486. 
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tered  otherwise,  and  yet  no  worse  will  had  when  he  spake  it,  than 
he  had  when  he  would  so  gladly  change  it.  Therefore,  most 
generous  Sovereign,  considering  that  in  your  high  court  of  par- 
liament is  nothing  treated  but  matter  of  weight  and  importance 
concerning  yonr  realm  and  your  own  royal  estate,  it  could  not  fail 
to  put  to  silence  from  the  giving  of  their  advice  and  counsel  many 
of  your  discreet  Commons,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  your  common 
affairs,  unless  every  one  of  your  Commons  were  utterly  discharged 
of  all  douht  and  fear  how  any  thing  that  it  should  liajipcn  them  to 
speak  should  happen  of  your  Highness  to  he  taken.  And  in  this 
point,  though  your  well  known  and  proved  benignity  putteth  every 
man  in  good  hope,  yet  such  is  tho  weight  of  the  matter,  such  is 
the  reverend  dread  that  tire  timorous  hearts  of  your  natural  sub- 
jects conceive  towards  your  Highness  our  most  redoubted  King 
and  undoubted  Sovereign,  that  they  cannot  in  this  (loint  find  them- 
selves satisfied,  except  your  gracious  bounty  therein  declared  put 
away  tho  scruple  of  their  timorous  minds,  and  put  them  out  of 
doubt.  It  may  therefore  like  your  most  alDundant  Grace  to  give 
to  all  your  Commons  here  assembled,  you  most  gmcioiis  license 
and  pardon  trccly,  without  doubt  of  your  dreadful  displeasiure, 
every  man  to  discharge  his  conscience,  and  boldly  in  every  thing 
incident  among  us  to  declare  liis  advice ;  and  whatsoever  hap- 
peneth  any  man  to  say,  that  it  may  like  your  noble  Majesty,  of 
your  mestimable  goodness,  to  take  all  in  good  part,  interpreting 
every  man's  words,  how  uncimningly  however  they  may  be 
couched,  to  proceed  yet  of  good  zeal  towards  the  profit  of  your 
realm  and  honour  of  your  royal  person;  and  the  j>rosperous  estate 
and  preservation  whereof,  most  excellent  Sovereign,  is  the  tiling 
which  w^e  all,  your  Majesty's  humble,  loving  subjects,  according  to 
the  most  bouniten  duty  of  our  natural  allegiance,  most  highly  de- 
sire and  pray  for."* 

This  address  has  been  blamed  for  ser\'ility ;  but  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  King  are  merely  in  conformity  to  the  eslablished 
usages  of  the  times,  and  in  pleading  for  the  necessity  of  liberty 
of  speech  More  shows  considerable  boldness,  while  he  indulges 
in  a  few  sarcasms  on  the  country  squires  over  whom  he  was  to 
preside. 

To  please  him  still  more,  and  to  ensure  his  services  in  the  sub- 
sidy. Judge  More,  his  father,  in  spite  of  very  advanced  age,  was 
named  in  the  Lords  one  of  the  "  Triers  of  Petitions  for  Gaacogny," 
an  office  which  is  still  filled  up  at  the  commencement  of  every 
parliament,  and  which,  althougli  become  a  sinecure,  was  then  sup- 
posed to  confer  great  dignity. 

We  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Wolseyt  the  independent  spirit 
which,  in  spite  of  these  hlandislimcnts,  in  a  few  days  after,  More 
disj>layed ;  and  the  noble  stand  he  made  for  the  jirivileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     A  reasonable  supply,  constitutionally  ask- 

*  Roper,  13.  f  Ante,  p.  3S9. 
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ed,  he  was  willing  to  have  supported;  but  the  extortionate  de- 
mand, which  Wolscy  thought,  by  his  personal  appearance  in  the 
House,  sun-onnded  by  nil  his  pageantry,  violently  to  enforce,  was 
dexterously  resisted,  lo  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  the  chief  actor 
in  the  scene.  Well  might  the  ■wish  have  been  entertained,  "  that 
More  had  been  at  Home  when  he  wtis  made  Speaker."* 

Wolsey  who,  according  to  Erasmus,  had  "  rather  feared  than 
loved  More"  afYer  this  time,  became  seriously  jealous  of  him  as  a 
rivalt;  and  meditating  a  refined  vengenee,  attempted  to  banish 
him  to  Spain  under  the  title  of  ambassador,  with  strong  profes- 
sions of  admiration  for  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
diplomatist,  and  his  pecuhar  fitness  for  a  concihatory  adjustment 
of  the  difiicult  matters  which  were  at  issue  between  the  King  and 
his  kinsman  the  Emperor.  The  overture  being  made  lo  More,  he 
immediately  perceived  the  artifice  of  it ;  but  resisted  it  on  tlie  al- 
legation that  the  Spanish  climate  would  be  fatal  to  his  constitu- 
tion, beseeching  Henry  "not  to  send  a  faithful  servant  to  his 
grave."  It  is  believed  that  the  King  saw  into  Wolsey's  motives, 
and  wished  to  have  near  him  a  man,  whom  he  destined,  at  some 
future  period,  to  become  his  chief  minister.  He  kindly  answered, 
therefore,  "  It  is  not  our  meaning,  Mr.  More,  to  do  you  any  hurt ; 
but  lo  do  you  good  we  should  be  glad.  We  shaU,  therefore,  em- 
ploy yott  otherwise." t 

He  continued  in  great  favour  with  the  King ;  and  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1525,  on  the  death  of  Sii-  E.  Wingfield  he  .  ,  .ng  i 

was   apjioin;ed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy   of   Lao-  '  '^'  ' 

caster  an  office  illustrated  by  distinguished  lawyers  and  states- 
men down  lo  our  own  timei,  and  which  More  continued  to  hold 
till  he  received  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

As  he  was  reluctant  to  visit  the  Palace,  and  seemed  not  quite 
happy  when  he  was  there,  "  the  King  would  on  a  sudden,  come 
over  to  his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  bemeiTy  with  him — even  dining 
with  him  without  previcus  invitation  or  notice."  On  such  occa- 
sions, from  a  trno  sense  of  hospitality,  More  did  his  l(pst  to  enter- 
tain liis  royal  guest,  and  j>ut  forth  ail  his  lowers  of  pleasing.  Eo- 
per  particularly  celebrates  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  King  was 
so  much  delighted  with  his  conversation-  that,  after  dinner  he 
walked  with  him  in  the  garden  by  the  sjiaco  of  an  hoiu',  holding 
his  ai-m  about  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  Majesty  was  gone,  Koper 
congratulated  his  iather-in-law  on  the  distinguished  honour  that 

•  Bop»r,  20. 

t  More  lias  hccn  rcnsnred  for  having  nliile  com jiarn lively  oliscnrc,  fl  iiecreEl  ihe 
great  man;  bin  I  ihitik  williout  rcnson.  hs  he  icTiiiiieci   liN  lomrutrdiUJun  to  Vl'ol- 
Bey'a  loie  of  leiiviiiiif;  nml  piiiriinnge  vT  the  Icarnctl.    1  hus  : 
'■  Uiiici!  iluclorum  piiter  HC  pnlior.c  virovum, 
I'icridnm  pcndcl  cujns  flli  ore  tlioraa  " 
t  Koper,  21. 

^  Be  it  rcmembcrsd  llint  1  irrote  the  lest  in  lliO  yenr  I E43. 1  icfurc  I  held,  ar.d 
whtn  I  liulc  i-xpei:[cd  ever  lo  liiild  Ihis  office.  —  Note  lo  Third  Etiilion,  1848. 
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had  been  paid  to  him  ;  saying,  "  how  happy  must  lie  be  wit!' 
whom  the  King  wtis  so  lovingly  familiar,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen  before  except  once,  when  he  walked  arm  in  arii. 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey."  "  I  thank  onr  Lord,"  qnoth  he,  "  I  And 
his  Grace  my  very  good  Lord  indeed ;  and  I  believe  he  doth  aa 
singularly  favour  me  as  any  subject  within  this  realm.  Howbeit, 
son  Koper,  I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof; 
for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not 
fail  to  go."* 

This  authentic  anecdote  shows,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how 
More  had  early  penetrated  the  intense  selfishness,  levity,  heart- 
lessness,  and  insensibility  to  remorse  which  constituted  the  ehax- 
acter  of  the  King,  while  these  bad  quaUties  were  yet  disguised 
by  a  covering  of  affiibility,  hilarity,  and  apparent  good  hnmour, 
and  before  they  had  shed  the  blood  of  a  wife  or  a  friend.  The 
world  could  little  anticipate  that  Henry  would  actually  one  day 
cut  ofi  More's  head,  even  without  any  such  substantial  advantage 
as  the  winning  of  a  castle.  For  the  present  his  Majesty  delighted 
to  honour  him. 

On  account  of  his  facetiousness  and  his  learning  he  was  gen- 
erally obliged  to  attend  the  Court  in  the  royal  progresses,  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  w^as  always  the  person  appointed  to 
answer  the  Latin  addresses  to  the  King  by  the  University  orators. 
Attending  Henry  to  France,  he  was  employed  to  make  the  speech 
of  congratulation  when  the  English  and  French  monarchs  em- 
braced. So,  when  the  Emperor  landed  in,  England,  he  welcomed 
him  in  the  King's  name  with  such  eloquence  and  grace,  aa  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  Charles  as  well  as  of  all  his  Flemish  and 
Spanish  attendants. 

More's  European  reputation  was  now  at  its  height.  He  had 
pubUshed  his  "  Epigrams,"  his  "  Utopia,"  and  his  "  ilefiitation  of 
the  Lutherans,"  all  of  which  had  been  frequently  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  all  tlie  most  celebrated  foteign  literati,  and  he  had  spread 
his  fame  in  a  way  of  wJiich  we  can  now  have  but  an  imperfect 
notion,  by  academical  disputations.  Visiting  cvciy  university 
which  he  npproach.ed  ia  his  travels,  "he  would  learnedly  dispute 
among  them,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  auditory."  On  one 
occasion,  when  at  Bruges,  he  gained  no  small  applause  by  putting 
down  an  arrogant  pedant,  who  published  a  universal  challenge  to 
dispute  with  any  person  "inomni  scibib  et  do  quohbet  ente." 
The  Englishman  who  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  proposed  the  ques- 
tion— An  avefia  carucm  capta  m  iietito  namio  sint  irrejikgihUia  ? 
"  This  Thraso  or  braggadoda  not  so  much  as  understanding  those 
terms  of  our  common  law,  knew  not  what  to  answ^cr  to  it,  and  so 
he  was  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  w^holo  city  for  Ids  presump- 
tuous bragging,  "t 

«  Roper,  92.  t  3  Black.  Com,  148, 
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Now  began  the  controversy  about  the  King's  divorce,  which  en- 
tirely changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in 
England,  and  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
More  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  some  dissimulation  or  culpable 
concealment  of  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject.  When  consult- 
ed hy  Henry  respecling  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow,  be  said  it  was  a  question  only  fit  for  theoiogians, 
and  referring  him  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  lu- 
minaries of  the  Western  Church,  never  would  give  any  expbcit 
opinion  from  himsell^  It  is  possible  that,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
More  dissembled  from  prudence  or  ambition,  and  that  he  cherished 
a  secret  hope  of  farther  advancement,  which  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  a  blunt  opposition  to  the  royal  inclination ;  but  it  is 
likewise  possible  that  be  sincerely  doubted  on  a  question  which 
divided  the  learned  world,  and  we  are  not  hastily  to  draw  infer- 
ences against  him  fromhis  subsequent  condemnation  of  the  King's 
union  with  Anne  Boleyn  before  his  marriage  with  Catherine  had 
been  canouically  dissolved  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Romisli 
Church,  which  he'  most  potently  believed  to  be  binding  on  all 
Christians.* 

While  the  suit  for  the  divorce  was  going  on  at  Kome  through 
negotiations  with  Clemen,  and  before  the  Legaline  Court  opened 
its  sitting  after  the  arrival  of  Campeggio,  More  appears  to  have 
observed  a  strict  neutrality,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  Queen  Catherine  said,  —  "  The  King  had  but  one  sound 
councillor  in  his  kingdom.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  as  for  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  the  greatest  subject  in  the  realm,  for  his  own  ben- 
efit or  end  not  what  coiinsel  he  gave."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  uncle  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
her  father,  and  Anne  herself,  who  now  secretly  directed  the  King's 
cormcils,  had  great  hopes  of  bringing  More  into  their  designs  as 
an  active  partisan,  and  intended  that  he  should  be  the  successor 
to  Wolsey,  whom  they  doomed  to  destruction  if  the  divorce  was 
not  speedily  pronounced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  was  still  very  submissive  to  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor ;  hut  we  have  an  account  of  a  scene  at  the 
council-board  about  this  time,  which  proves  that  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  them.  "The  Cardinal  showed  Sir  Thomas  the 
draught  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  asking  his  opinion  of  it, 
and  pressing  him  so  heartily  to  say  "  whether  there  were  any 
thing  therein  lo  be  misliked,"  that  he  beUeved  there  was  a  desire 
to  heai  the  truth,  and  pointed  out  some  great  faults  committed  in 

*  In  hiB  graluhilorv  verses  on  ihe  King's  accession,  he  liad  pronounced  tbis  msr- 

"  Conjugio,  superi  quod  ducrCTCre  beniyni. 
Quo  tibi,  qnoque  tnis  consulucre  bene." 
Ho  than  goes  on  to  compare  Caiherine  to  Penelope,  Cornelia,  and  the  most  meri- 
torious mutrons  of  anliquity,  Ghowing  that  she  excelled  ihcm  all. 
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it.  Whereupon  the  Cardinal,  starling  i;p  in  a  rage,  exclaimed, 
—  "By  the  Mass,  thou  art  the  veriest  ibol  of  thu  Council;"  at 
which  Sir  Tliomas,  smiling,  said — "  God  be  thanked,  the  King  our 
Master  hath  bnt  one  fool  in  his  Council." 

Nevertheless,  being  aga  n  associated  with  Tunstal,  now  Bishop 
of  Durham,  he  was  sent  Ambassador  to  Catnbray  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace  between  England,  Franco  and  the  extensive  states 
mled  over  by  Charles  V.  h:  this  his  last  foreign  mission  he  was 
supposed  to  have  displayed  the  highest  diplomatic  skill,  "he  so 
worthily  handled  himself,  that  he  procured  far  more  benefits  unto 
this  realm  than  by  the  King  or  1he  Council  had  been  ihonght  pos- 
sible to  be  compassed."*  During  his  stay  abroad  he  became  very 
homesick,  but  wrote  thns  menily  to  Erasmus:  —  "  I  do  not  like 
my  office  of  an  ambassador ;  it  doth  not  suit  a  married  man  thus 
to  leave  his  family ;  it  is  much  fitter  for  you  ecclesiasiics,  who 
have  uo  wives  and  children  at  home,  or  who  find  titein  vihercsoever 
yougo."\ 

Soon  after  his  return  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  King  at  Woodstock, 
where  he  heard  of  the  great  misfortune  of  the  jirincipal  part  of 
his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  all  his  outhouses  and  barns  filled  with 
corn  being  consumed  by  a  fire,  raised  by  the  negligence  of  a 
neighbour's  servant.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  Ms  old  wife  on  this 
occasion  excites  our  admiration  of  hirn  more  than  all  his  learned 
works,  his  public  despatches,  or  his  speeches  in  parliament.  I 
must  likewise  olfeerve,  that  for  style  it  is  much  belter  and  much 
nearer  the  English  of  the  present  day  than  the  elaborate  composi- 
tions which  he  wrote  for  puhlication.  Ent  besides  the  dehghtful 
glance  that  it  gives  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  private  life  in 
a  remote  age,  its  great  charm  will  be  ibimd  in  the  unaflected  piety, 
in  the  gaiety  oi'  heart,  and  in  the  kindness  of  disposition  which  it 


"  MisTEESS  Alyce, —  In  my  most  haity  -aiW,  I  iecommend  me 
to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  eufoiirmed  hy  my  sou  Heion  of  the 
loss  of  our  barnes,  and  oui  ntigbboura  also,  w.  all  the  come  that 
was  therein,  albeit  (saving  God's  pleasuie)  it  is  gret  pitie  of  so 
much  good  cornc  lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  hkcd  hym  to  send  us  such  a 
chance,  we  must  not  only  be  content,  but  also  be  glad  of  his  visi- 
tation. He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost  and  sith  he  hath  by 
Biich  a  chance  taken  it  away  agame,  his  pleasnie  be  fnlliiled  Ltt 
us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  woith,  and  liartely 
thank  him,  as  well  for  adversilie,  as  lor  prospentie  And  pai 
adventure  we  have  moie  cause  to  thank  him  foi  our  losse,  than 
for  our  winning,  for  his  wisedom  hetlei  sieth  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore  I  piay  jou  be  of  good  cheeie, 
and  take  all  the  howsold  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank  God 
both  for  that  he  hath  given  us,  and  lor  that  he  hatli  leil;  us,  which 
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if  it  plcnse  hym,  he  can  itiprease  wheu  he  will.  And  if  it  please 
liim  to  leave  iis  yet  lesse,  nt  hys  pleasure  be  it.  1  praye  you  to 
make  some  good  ensearclie  what  my  poor  neighbours  have  loste, 
and  biihle  them  take  no  thought  therefore,  and  if  I  shold  not  leave 
myself  a  spone,  there  shall  no  poors  neighbour  of  mine  here  no 
lossc  by  any  chance  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray  yon  be  with 
my  children  and  household  mcry  in  God.  And  devise  somewhat 
with  your  friends,  what  way  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  coriie  for  our  household  and  for  scde  thys  yere  coming, 
if  ye  tliinke  it  good  that  we  keepe  the  ground  still  in  our  handes. 
And  whether  ye  think-  it  good  y'  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think 
it  were  not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up  and  to  put  away 
our  folk  of  our  farrae,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon. 
Howbeit  if  wc  have  more  nowe  than  ye  shall  neede  and  which 
can  get  the  other  maister's,  ye  may  then  disthaige  ns  of  them. 
But  I  would  not  that  any  man  wer  sodenly  sent  away  he  wote 
ncre  wether.  At  my  coming  hither,  I  peren  ed  none  othet  but 
that  I  shold  tary  still  with  the  kinges  grace  But  now  I  shall  (I 
think),  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next  weke  to  come 
home  and  se  you ;  ajid  then  shall  we  further  devise  together  upp- 
on  all  thiuges,  what  order  shall  be  beat  to  take ;  and  thus  as  hart- 
ely  fare  you  well  with  all  our  children  as  you  can  wisho.  At 
Woo:lslok  the  thirde  dayo  of  Septeaii>re,  by  the  hand  of 
"  Your  loving  husband, 

"  Thomas  More,  Knight." 

The  Court  wag  now  sojourning  at  Woodstock  after  its  return 
from  Grafton,  where  Henry  had  taken  his  final  leave  of  "Wolsey.* 
More  having  rendered  an  account  of  his  embassy  was  allowed  to 
visit  his  family  at  Chelsea,  and  Henry,  with  the  Lady  Anne,  first 
moved  to  Richmond,  and  then  to  Greenwich,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  Wolaey  being  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  and  ,q  ^5  i 
banished  to  Esher,  the  new  arrangements  were  com-  "^  ^^'  '' 
jAeted,  and  Sir  Thoaias  More  was  sworn  in  Lord  Chancellor.t 


CIIArTEB  XXXII. 


CELLOS    TILL    UlS    RESIGUATION. 

The  merit  of  the  now  Lord  Chancellor  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  Wolsey  himself  admitted  '■  that  ho  was  iq  j^^o  i 
the  fittest  man  to  be  his  successor ;"  f  but  tliere  was    ^        '  '■' 

«  Ante,  p.  400. 

t  Shalispedco  has  raiher  lowered  the 
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a  great  apprehension  lest,  having  no  ecclesiastical  dignity,  n 
to  carry  before  him,  no  hereditary  rank,  and  iio  judicial  rejiutation 
beyond  what  he  had  acquired  when  ander-sherifl'  of  London, — 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgai^  the  office  might  be  considered 
lowered  in  dignity  after  being  held  by  a  Cardinal- Archbishop,  the 
Pope's  Legate,  and  prime  minister  of  the  Crown. 

To  guard  against  this  impression,  a  very  splendid  pageant  was 
got  up  for  More's  installation.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  Peer  in  the  realm,  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  King's  brother-in-law, — all  the  nobility  and  courtiers  in 
and  near  London,  and  aU.  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law  fol- 
lowing. 

When  they  had  reached  Palace  Yard  the  new  Chancellor,  in  his 
robes,  was  led  between  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  up 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Stone  Chamber,  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  it,  where  were  the  marble  table  and  marble  chair, — and  there 
being  placed  in  the  high  judgment  seat  of  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  by  the  command  of  the  King,  spoke  thus  unto  the 
people  there  with  great  applause  and  joy  gathered  together: 

"  The  King's  Majesty  (which  I  pray  God  may  prove  happy  and 
fortunate  to  the  whole  realm  of  England)  hath  raised  to  the  most 
high  dignity  of  Chancellorship  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  for  his 
extraordinary  worth  and  suiSciency  well  known  to  himself  and  the 
whole  realm,  for  no  other  cause  or  earthly  respect,  but  for  that  he 
liath  plainly  perceived  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  grace  to  be 
heaped  upon  him,  which  either  the  people  could  desire,  or  himself 
wish  for  the  discharge  of  so  great  an  office.  For  the  admirable 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  innocency,  joined  with  most  pleasiint  fa- 
cihty  of  wit,  that  this  man  is  endued  withal,  have  been  sufficiently 
known  to  all  Enghshmen  from  his  youth,  and  for  these  many  years 
also  to  the  King's  majesty  himself.  This  hath  the  King  abun- 
dantly found  in  many  and  weighty  affairs,  which  he  hath  happily 
despatched  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  in  divers  offices,  which  he 
hath  borne  in  most  honourable  embassages,  which  he  hath  under- 
gone, and  in  his  daily  counsel  and  advices  upon  all  other  occasions. 
He  hath  perceived  no  man  in  his  realm  to  be  more  wise  in  de- 
liberating, more  sincere  in  opening  to  him  what  he  thought,  nor 
more  eloquent  to  adorn  the  matter  which  he  uttered.  Wherefore 
because  he  saw  in  him  such  excellent  endowments,  and  that  of  his 
especial  care  he  hath  a  particular  desire  that  his  kingdom  and 

makes  the  Cnrdinfll  behave  lery  gmcefullj  when  he  hears  of  the  new  appoiniment. 

"  C'rom. Hr  Thomas  More  is  chosen 

Lord  Chancellor  in  your  plate." 

"  il-'ols.  That's  somewhat  sudden: 

But  lie's  a  learned  laon.     Mnj  ho  conlinne 
Lonff  in  hia  Highness'  favoar,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  ronscienic;  Ihut  his  hones 
When  ho  has  run  his  coarse,  and  ekeps  in  hiessiiigs, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em." 
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people  might  be  goveraod  \nth  all  equity  and  justice,  integrity 
and  wisdom :  he  of  his  own  most  gracious  disposition  hatli  created 
this  singular  man  Lord  Chancellor ;  that  by  his  laudable  perform- 
ance of  this  office,  his  people  may  enjoy  peace  and  justice,  and 
honour  also  and  fame  may  redound  to  the  whole  kingdom.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  to  many  a  strange  and  unusual  matter,  that  tliis  dig- 
nity should  be  bestowed  upon  a  lay-man,  none  of  the  nobility,  and 
one  that  hath  wife  and  children;  because  heretofore  none  but  sin- 
gular learned  prelates,  or  men  of  greatest  nobility,  have  possessed 
Ihis  place ;  but  what  is  wanting  in  these  respects,  the  admirable 
virtues,  the  matchless  gifts  of  wit  and  wisdom  of  this  man  doth 
most  plentifully  recompense  the  same.  For  the  ling's  majesty 
hath  not  regarded  how  great,  hut  what  a  man  he  was :  he  hath  not 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  but  on  the  worth  of 
his  person;  he  hath  respected  his  sufficiency",  not  his  profession; 
fimtly  he -wonld 'ihowby  this  his  choice,  that  lie  hath  some  rare 
subjects  imongst  the  gentlemen  and  lay-men,  who  deserve  to 
marnge  the  highest  offices  of  the  realm,  which  bishops  and  noble- 
men think  they  only  can  deserve :  which  the  rarer  it  is,  so  much 
he  tliought  it  would  he  to  you  the  more  acceptable,  and  to  the 
whole  kins>dnm  most  grateful.  Wherefore  receive  this  your  Chan- 
cellor witii  ]oj  ful  acclamations,  at  whose  hands  you  may  expect 
all  happiness  and  content." 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,"  says  his  great-grandson,  "according  to  his 
wonted  modesty,  was  somewhat  abashed  at  this  the  Duke's  speech, 
in  that  it  sounded  so  much  to  his  praise;  but  recollecting  himself 
as  that  place  and  time  would  give  him  leave,  he  answered  in  this 
sort :  — 

"  Although,  most  noble  Duke,  and  you  right  honourable  Lords, 
and  worshipful  gentlemen,  1  know  all  these  things  which  the  King's 
majesty,  it  seemth,  hath  been  pleased  should  be  spoken  of  me  at 
this  time  and  place,  and  your  Grace  hath,  with  most  eloquent 
words  thus  amphfied,  are  as  far  from  me  as  I  could  wish  with  all 
my  heart  they  were  in  me  for  the  better  performance  of  so  great 
a  charge :  and  although  this  your  speecli  hath  caused  in  me  greater 
fear  than  I  can  well  express  in  words,  yet  this  incomparable  favour 
of  my  dread  Sovereign,  by  which  he  showeth  how  well,  yea  how 
highly  he  conceiveth  of  my  weakness,  having  commanded  that 
my  meanness  should  he  so  greatly  commended,  cannot  be  but 
most  acceptablo  unto  me ;  and  I  cannot  chose  but  give  your  most 
noble  Grace  exceeding  thanks,  that  what  liis  Majesty  hath  willed 
you  briefly  to  utter,  you  of  the  abimdance  of  your  love  unto  me 
have  in  a  large  and  eloquent  oration,  dilated.  As  for  myself,  I 
can  take  it  no  othenrit-e  but  that  his  Majesty'sincomparable  favour 
towards  me,  the  good  will  and  incredible  propension  of  his  royal 
mind  (wherewith  he  hath  these  many  years  favoured  me  contin- 
ually) hath  alone,  without  any  desert  of  mine  at  all,  caused  both 
tliis  my  new  honour,  and  these  your  undeserved  commendations 
of  me ;  for  who  am  X,  or  what  is  the  house  of  my  father,  that  tho 
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King's  highness  should  heap  upon  mc,  by  such  a  perpetual  stream 
of  aiTection,  these  so  high  honours  ?  1  am  far  less  than  any  the 
meanest  of  his  Lenelits  bestowed  on  me  ;  how  can  I  then  think 
myself  worthy  or  fit  fortius  so  peerless  dignity?  I  have  been 
drawn  by  force,  as  the  King's  majesty  often  professeth,  to  his  High- 
ness's  service,  to  be  a  courtier ;  but  to  take  this  dignity  upon  me, 
is  most  of  alt  against  my  will;  yet  such  is  his  Highness's  benig- 
nity, snch  is  his  bonnt",  that  he  highly  esteemeth  the  small  du- 
tifulness  of  his  meanest  subjects,  and  seeketh  still  magnificently 
to  recompense  his  servants ;  not  only  such  as  deserve  well,  but 
even  such  as  have  but  a  desire  to  deserve  well  at  his  hands.  In 
which  number  I  have  always  wished  myself  to  be  reckoned,  be- 
cause I  cannot  challenge  myself  to  be  one  of  the  former  ;  which 
being  so,  you  may  all  preceive  with  me,  how  great  a  burden  is 
laid  upon  my  back,  in  that  I  must  strive  in  some  sort  with  my 
diligence  and  duty  to  correspond  with  his  royal  benevolence,  and 
to  be  answerable  to  that  great  expectation  whichhe  and  you  seem 
to  have  of  me;  wherefore  those  high  praises  are  by  so  much  tlie 
more  grievous  unto  me,  by  how  much  I  know  the  greater  chaise 
I  have  to  render  myself  worthy  of,  and  the  fewer  means  I  have 
to  make  them  good.  This  weight  is  hardly  suitable  to  my  weak 
shoulders ;  this  honour  is  not  correspondent  to  my  poor  deserts  ; 
it  is  a  burthen,  not  glory  :  a  care,  not  a  dignity  ;  the  one  therefore 
I  must  bear  as  manfully  as  I  can,  and  discharge  the  other  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  I  shall  be  able.  The  earnest  desire  which  I 
have  always  had,  and  do  now  acknowledge  myself  to  have,  to 
satisfy  by  all  means  I  can  possible  the  most  ample  benefits  of  his 
Highness,  will  greatly  excite  and  aid  me  to  the  diligent  performance 
of  all ;  which  I  trust  also  I  shall  be  more  able  to  do,  if  I  find  all 
your  good  wills  and  wishes  both  favourable  unto  me,  and  conform- 
able to  his  royal  munificence ;  because  my  serious  endeavour  to 
do  well,  joined  with  your  favourable  acceptance,  will  easily  pro- 
cure that  whatsoever  is  performed  by  me,  though  it  be  in  itself  but 
small,  yet  Avill  it  seem  great  and  praiseworthy,  for  those  tilings  are 
always  achieved  happily  which  ai'e  accepted  willingly ;  and  those 
succeed  fortunately  which  are  received  by  others  courteously.  As 
you  therefore  do  hope  for  great  matters,  and  the  best  at  my  hands, 
so  though  I  dare  not  promise  any  such,  yet  do  I  promise  truly  and 
affectionately  to  perfoim  the  best  I  shall  be  able."  —  When  Sir 
Thomas  had  spoken  these  words,  turning  his  face  to  the  high 
judgment-seat  of  the  Chancery,  he  proceeded  in  this  manner  r 
"  But  when  I  look  upon  this  seat,  when  I  think  how  great  and 
what  kind  of  personages  have  possessed  this  place  before  me, 
when  I  call  to  mind  who  he  was  that  sat  in  it  last  of  all ;  a  man 
of  what  singular  wisdom,  of  what  notable  experience,  what  a 
prosperous  and  favourable  fortune  he  had  for  a  great  space,  and 
Jtoio,  at  last  dejected  with  a  heavy  downfall,  he  haUi  died  inghrious; 
I  have  cause  enough,  by  my  predecessor's  example,  to  think  honour 
but  slippery,  and  this  dignity  not  so  greatful  to  me  as  it  may  seem. 
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to  Others;  for  both  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  follow  with  like  paces  or 
praises  a  man  of  such  admirable  wit,  prudence,  authority,  and 
splendour,  to  whom  I  may  seem  but  as  the  lightiug  of  a  candle 
when  tiie  sim  is  down;  and  also  the  sudden  and  unexpected  fall 
of  so  great  a  man  as  he  was  doth  terribly  pnt  me  in  mind  that  this 
honour  ought  not  to  please  me  too  much,  nor  the  lustre  of  this  glis- 
tering seat  dazzle  mine  eyes.  Wherefore  I  ascend  this  seat  as 
a  place  full  of  labour  and  danger,  void  of  all  solid  and  ime  hon- 
our; the  which  by  how  much  the  liigher  it  is,  by  so  much  greater 
fall  I  am  to  fear,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  as  because  I  am  warned  by  this  late  fearful  example.  And 
tnily  I  might  even  now  at  this  very  first  entrance  stumble,  yea 
faint,  but  that  his  Majesty's  most  singular  favour  towards  me,  and 
all  your  good  wills,  which  your  joyful  countenance  doth  testify  in 
this  most  honourable  assembly,  dolh  somewhat  recreate  and  re- 
fresh me ;  otherwise,  this  scat  would  be  no  more  pleasing  to  me 
than  that  sword  was  lo  Damocles,  which  hung  over  his  head,  and 
tied  only  by  a  hair  of  a  horse's  tail,  seated  him  in  the  chair  of  stale 
of  Denis,  the  tyrant  of  Sicity:  tbis.therefore.shallbe  always  fresh 
in  my  mind;  this  will  I  have  still  before  mine  eyes — that  tliis 
seat  will  be  honourable,  famous,  and  full  of  glory  unto  nie,  if  I 
shall  with  care  and  diligence,  fidelity  and  wisdom,  endeavour  to 
do  my  duty,  and  shall  persuade  myself  that  the  enjoying  thereof 
may  change  to  ho  but  short  and  uncertain ;  the  one  whereof  ray 
labour  ought  to  jierform,  the  other,  my  predecessor's  example  may 
easily  teach  me.  All  which  being  so,  you  may  easily  perceive 
what  pleasure  I  take  in  this  high  dignity,  or  in  this  noble  Duke's 
praising  of  me."* 

More's  elevation  ^vas  not  only  very  popular  in  England,  but  was 
heard  with  gi-eat  satisfaction  by  the  learned  in  foreign  countries. 
To  prove  this  it  will  be  enougli  to  copy  a  single  sentence  addres- 

*  These  innugnrnl  fpeei;?ic8,  as  here  givon,  ore  lakon  from  More's  Life  by  Lis 
great-grftntiton,  nnd  are  ailoplcd  niilioiil  iiuEpicioD  by  Lis  Eubsequcnt  biogmplic'rs, — 
among  ollicra  lj^  tbe  arule  Sir  Jutnca  Alackiniotli ;  —  but  tlieie  is  rCHEun  10  quca- 
tion  tbeir  gcnuinCDCBS.  Unless  llic  expression,  "  drjcelcd  with  a  heuvy  duwiirull, 
he  hotk  dial  i»gloriot<s!'  menns,  liy  «ay  of  figure,  bis  political  death,  it  belrajt  fiib- 
ricaiion  and  a  ftross  nn  nib  rati  ism,  for  Wolaey  wos  now  alive  [il  roc  niciry)  nt 
Eaber,  and  he  did  not  men  IHk  nnlnral  dcalb  at  Ldectler  Abbey  till  lute  in  ttiu  lol- 
lowing  year.  The  CLiiiiiellor's  ^irut  grandson  is  c^scccdingly  inniini'iilo  about 
datcg,  and  ignorant  of  bistory.  He  really  docs  bddiioso  lliui  Sir  '1  humas  Mure 
was  not  made  Chancellor  till  afler  Wolsey's  dealh  [edition  182S,  by  Uniitir,  p. 
169.),  whieb  mny  nlTord  a  Tair  infbifntc  iliat  the  gpceehes  an  of  bia  maimfucmiu. 
Bopir  gives  a  very  brier  skelcb  of  ihc  Duk«  of  Norfolk's  speech,  being  cliarjn:d  bj 
tbe  King  10  make  declaration  "  how  mucb  all  Englund  was  beholden  tu  Sir  'rttoiiuia 
More  (or  bis  good  servito,  and  how  worthy  be  was  to  have  Iba  hightst  room  (office) 
In  the  rralm,  and  liow  dearly  his  Grace  loved  imd  Iroslrd  him."  In  re. urn,  Sir 
Thomas  "  disabled  himself  lo  be  unmeet  for  that  room,  wherein  eonaideriu;-  liow 
wise  and  honorable  a  I'lelale  bad  lately  before  tcken  so  great  a  fall,  he  huit  no 
cause  thereof  10  rejoice."  Mire,  ihe  great-grandson,  bud  so  mnth  dc(;eneinitd  in 
historical  lore  ns  to  assert  tlmt  bis  ancestor  was  the  first  lajmBii  wbo  over  hfld  the 
Great  SeaI,foi-gelting  nol  only  tbe  Scrojicsand  ilie  Annul  el  a,  but  llic  faiynges 
and  the  Knjvels,  ceklirattd  by  Lord  Coke,  liis  own  eontempoiaiy. 
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sed  by  Erasmus  to  John  Fabins,  Bishop  of  Viejina.  "  Concerning 
the  new  increase  of  honour  experienced  by  Thomas  More,  I 
should  easily  make  yon  believe  it,  were  I  to  show  you  the  letters  of 
many  famous  men,  rejoicing  mth  much  alacrity,  and  congratulat- 
ijig  the  King,  the  realm,  himself,  and  also  me,  ou  his  promotion  to 
be  Iiocd  Ctiaucenor  of  England."* 

'Wheuthe  fleeting  flntter  of  pleasurable  excitement  from  the 
first  entrance  into  high  office  liad  passed  away,  More  himself  must 
have  looked  back  with  regret  to  tlie  period  of  his  hfe  when  he 
was  first  making  way  in  his  profession  as  an  advocate,  or  when  he 
was  quietly  engaged  in  his  hterary  piusuits ;  and  as  nollung  hap- 
pened which  might  not  easily  have  been  foreseen,  we  may  rather 
feel  surprise  that,  with  a  delicate  conscience,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  he  should  accept  this  dangerona  office,  and  associate  him- 
self with  snch  nnscrupidons  colleagues.  He  well  knew  the  vio- 
lent and  reckless  character  of  the  King;  he  must  have  expected 
very  painfnl  work  in  the  pending  proceedings  against  his  pre- 
decessor; he  was  sure  that  the  divorce  would  be  inosecuted;  and 
other  subjects  of  dispute  were  springing  up  with  the  See  of  Rome 
to  cause  a  conflict  between  liis  interest  and  his  duty.  He  prob- 
ably hoped,  either  that  the  divorce  would  be  finally  sanctioned  and 
decreed  by  the  .Pope,  or  tliat  Henry,  tired  of  Anne  Boleyn,  would 
abandon  the  project  of  making  her  his  wife;  and  tliat  all  minor 
difficulties  might  disappear  or  bo  overcome. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  lialf  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he 
must  hive  eiijoyed  the  most  f-olid  'itisfaction  in  the  assiduous 
honest  a  In  I  1  dis  hargc  of  his  duties  as  a  Judge  but  e'^cept 
when  "ittirg  iii  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  his  imnd  must  ha^  e  been 
filled  with  do  il  t«  'crui  les  appiehen   ons  ind  autagomst  wishes 

—  somolimrs  o\eil  ornc  by  "in  mdimtion  to  support  tnc  plans  of 
the  lung  ind  soTietm  cs  struck  with  the  conviction  that  they 
were  mconsi  lent  A\ith  bis  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  the    Church 

—  sTnetimes  tlmkjig  that  he  sho^  d  add  to  the  splendour  of  hi  a 
reputation  by  directing  m  high  office  the  government  of  a  great 
empire  an  1  sometimes  dreading  lo^t  tl  e  fame  he  1  ad  already  ac 
quirt,d  should  bo  tiiui'.hed  i  y  lus  acquit  ctnce  m  measures  which 
would  be  condemned  by  posteiitj  — souelimes  iCj^ardrng  only 
the  good  he  did  by  the  improved  administration  of  iu«tice  and 
sometimes  shocked  by  the  consideration  that  this  might  be  gieatly 
oveibahncc  1  \  ll  i  i  ii^  t  be  supposed  to  give  to 
t)Tnnnii_il  of  t  e  goven  i-tnt  over 
winch  he  I  irric  1  away  ty  the  desire 
to  r  Hin'~  1  [  at  last  scui  „  that  he 
coi  loi.  cf  ^ci\ing  then  by  sacn 
ficiQg  ill's  CO  mi  y 

*Ernq  Eji  1  More  1"7  Ii  a  t  ci  to  m  !  cr  cor  'nrntlc-n  i  i  ten  ct  the 
sarao  n  p  r      1  Bs     f  er  stat  on  \\ »   f  j     iS .,  j  o  iY    oi    f.  of  Cha  eel 

lor  was  de  In  I  fy  Waihan  aa\  iu^ia  o  rca  it  nti  est  ^^  lie  Moro 
mngioomnu  i  n[  plaus  l  tec  ifinui  luiioiam  omnium  l^li  ia  subvectua  qutm 
dqcctans  Crdinahs    — Ep  lUS 
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A  few  days  after  his  installation  he  was  called  upon,  as  Chan- 
ceUor,  to  open  the  parliament,  which  had  been  sum-  i-^^^  jggg  i 
moncd  for  the  impeachment  of  "Wolsey.     The  King  '         '  '■' 

being  on  the  throne,  and  the  Commons  attending  at  the  bar,  the 
new  Chancellor  spoke  to  this  effect  *: — 

"  That,  like  as  a  good  shepherd,  who  not  only  tendetli  and  keep- 
eth  well  his  sheep,  but  also  foreseeth  and  provideth  against  every 
thing  which  either  may  be  hnrtful  or  noisome  to  his  flock,  or  may 
preserve  and  defend  the  same  against  all  chances  to  come ;  so  the 
King,  who  was  the  shepherd,  nder,  and  governor  of  this  realm, 
vigUantly  foreseeing  things  to  come,  considered  how  divers  laws, 
by  long  continuance  of  time  and  mutation  of  things,  were  now 
grown  insufficient  and  imperfect;  and  also  that,  by  the  frail  con- 
dition of  man,  divers  new  enormities  were  sprung  up  amongst  the 
people  for  the  which  no  law  was  made  to  reform  the  same,  he  said, 
was  the  very  cause  why,  at  this  time,  the  King  had  summoned  his 
High  Coiui  of  Parliament.  He  resembled  the  King  to  a  shepherd 
or  herdsman  also  fir  this  cause;  if  a  King  is  esteemed  only  for 
his  riches,  he  is  but  a  rich  man;  if  for  his  honour,  he  is  but  an 
iiononrable  man ;  but  compare  him  to  the  multitude  of  his  people 
and  the  number  of  his  flock,  then  he  is  a  ruler,  a  governor  of  might 
and  power ;  so  that  his  people  maketh  him  a  prince,  as  of  the  mul- 
titude of  sheep  coraeth  the  name  of  a  shepherd.  And  as  you  see 
that  amongst  a  great  flock  of  sheep  some  he  rotten  and  faulty, 
which  the  good  shepherd  sendeth  from  the  sound  sheep,  so  the 
great  wether  which  is  late  fallen,  as  you  all  know,  juggled  with 
the  King  so  craftily,  scabbedly,  and  untruly,  that  aU  men  must 
think  that  he  unagined  himself  that  the  King  had  no  sense  to  per- 
ceive his  crafty  doings,  or  presumed  that  he  would  not  see  or  un- 
derstand his  fraudulent  juggling  and  attempts.  But  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  for  hia  Grace's  sight  was  so  quick  and  penetrable,  that  he 
not  only  saw  him  bnt  saw  through  him,  both  withiin  and  without ; 
so  that  he  was  entirely  open  to  him.  According  to  his  desert,  he 
hath  had  a  gentle  correction ;  which  small  punishment  the  King 
would  not  should  bean  example  to  other  offenders;  biit  openly 
declareth  that  whosoever  hereafter  shall  make  the  like  attempt, 
or  commit  the  hke  oSences  shall  not  escape  with  the  like  pumsh- 
Tiienft 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  does  not  here  mention  his  prede- 
cessor with  the  same  generosity  and  good  taste  as  in  his  inaugural 
discourse  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  he  might  feel  obliged  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  "Upper  Hou^e,  to  whom  the  Ex -chancellor's  name 
WAS  most  odious,  and  who  were  impatient  to  see  a  severe  sentence 
prononnced  upon  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  being  elected 
Speaker,  the  business  of  the  session  began  by  the  appointment  of 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  491.  t  1  Pari.  HisL  490. 
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a  committee,  of  which  Lord  Chancellor  More  was  chairman,  to 
prepare  urtioles  of  charge  against  Wolsey.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  two  Cliief  Justices,  Fitzherbert  and  Fiizjames,  were  call- 
ed in  to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  signed  the  articles.  These, 
to  the  number  of  forty-four,  were  immediately  agreed  to  by  the 
IIoHse  of  Lords,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  I  have  already 
observed  that,  considering  how  many  of  these  articles  were  frivo- 
lous or  were  unfounded  in  fact,  and  that  Wolsey's  violations  of  the 
law  and  constitution  by  raising  taxes  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  other  excesses  of  the  prerogative,  were  entirely  pass- 
ed over,  the  proceeding  is  not  very  creditable  to  tJie  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  and  seeing  the  subsequent  fate  of  t)ie  accusation 
in  the  o'her  House,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  was  privy 
to  a  scheme  for  withdrawing  Wolsey  from  the  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment, and  leaving  him  entirely  at  tlie  mercy  of  his  arbitrary  mas- 
ter. 

Wc  must  give  praise  to  the  Chancellor,  however,  for  having 

M<;29 1532  1     si^ggssted  several  statutes,  which  were  now  pass- 

■■'  ed,  to  put  down  extortion  on  the  proi>ale  of  wills* 
and  in  the  demands  for  mortiiariest,  and  to  prevent  clerical  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  trade.t  Other  ecclesiastical  reforms  were 
loudly  called  for,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  countenance  them ; 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  session  was 
closed.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  House,  he  did  not  openly 
take  any  part  in  the  debates,  but  he  was  named  on  committees, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  were  entirely  governed  by 
him. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  business  of  Chancery. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  "Wolsey  as  a  judge,  abuses 
had  multiplied  and  strengthened  during  his  administration,  and  a 
very  loud  cry  arose  for  equity  reform.  To  the  intolerable  vexa- 
tion of  the  subject,  writs  of  subpisna  liad  been  granted  on  pay- 
ment of  the  fees,  without  any  examination  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  probable  cause  for  involving  innocent  individuals  in  a 
Chancery  suit ;  a  heavy  arrear  of  causes  stood  for  adjudication, 
some  oi'  wliicli  were  said  to  have  been  depending  for  twenty 
years  ;  and  the  general  saying  went,  tliat  "  no  one  could  hope  for 
a  favourable  judgment  unless  his  fingers  were  tipt  with  gold;" — 
which  probably  arose,  not  from  the  bribes  received  directly  by  the 
Cliancellor  himself,  hut  from  the  excessive  fees  and  gratuities  de- 
manded by  liis  officers  and  servants. 

The  new  Chancellor  began  by  an  order  that  "  no  subpmna 
should  issue  tUl  a  bill  had  been  filed,  signed  by  the  attoraey ;  and, 
he  himself  having  perused  it,  had  granted  a  fiat  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit." 

It  is  related  that,  acting  under  this  order,  he  showed  his  charac- 
teristic love  of  justice  and  jesting.     When  he  had  perused  a  very 
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foolish  bill,  signed  "  A.  Tithbe,"  lie  -wrote  inimediaicly  above  Ihe 
signaliue  the  worths  "  A  tale  of."  The  luckless  attorney  being 
toid  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  approved  his  bill,  carried  it  joy- 
fully to  his  chent,  who,  reading  il,  discovered  the  gibe* 

Having  heard  causes  in  the  forenoon  between  eight  and  eleven, 
— after  dinner  he  sat  in  an  open  hall,  and  received  the  petitions  of 
all  who  chose  to  come  before  him  ;  examining  their  cases,  and 
giving  tliem  redress  when  it  was  in  his  power,  according  to  law 
and  good  conscience ;  and  "  the  poorer  ond  the  meaner  the  sup- 
phant  was,  Ihe  more  affably  he  would  siieak  unto  him,  the  iDore 
heartily  he  would  hearken  to  his  cause,  and,  with  sj^eedy  trial, 
despatch  him."t  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  contrast  to  the 
demeanour  of  the  haughty  Cardinal. 

The  present  Chancellor  not  only  himself  refused  all  coirupt  of- 
fers that  were  made  to  him,  but  took  eflcctual  measures  to  prevent 
any  one  dependent  upon  him,  or  connected  with  him,  from  inier- 
fering  improperly  with  the  even  march  of  justice.  This  rigour 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  his  son-in-law,  Eancey,  who,  on 
a  time,  menily  said  nnto  him  :  "  When  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  not  only  divers  of  his  Privy  Chamber,  but  such  also 
as  were  his  door-keepers,  got  great  gains  by  him  ;  and  sith  I  have 
married  one  of  yonr  daughters,  I  might  of  reason  look  for  some 
commodity  ;  but  you  ai'e  so  ready  to  do  for  every  poor  man,  and 
keep  no  doors  shut,  that  I  can  find  no  gains  at  all,  which  is  to  me 
a  great  discouragement;  whereas  else,  some  ibr  friendship,  some 
for  profit,  and  some  for  kindred,  woidd  gladly  use  my  furtherance 
to  bring  them  to  your  presence ;  and  now,  if  1  should  take  any 
thing  of  them,  I  should  do  them  great  wrong,  because  tliey  may 
daily  do  as  much  for  themselves  ;  whk'h  thing,  though  it  is  in  yon, 
sir,  very  commendable,  yet  to  me  I  find  it  nolliiiig  profitable." 
The  first  part  of  the  Chancellor's  answer  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  sup])osing  that  he  wished  not  only  to  molliJy,  but  to  mystify  his 
son-in-law  ;  or,  thalsuch  practices  as  would  now  be  matter  of  severe 
censure  or  impeachment,  wera  then  considered  praiseworthy  by 
the  most  virtuous  :  he  winds  up,  in  a  mauucr  to  convince  ns,  that 
in  no  particular,  however  small,  he  would  have  swei-ved  from  what 
he  considered  right:  "  I  do  not  niislike,  son,  that  your  conscience  is 
so  scrupulonst ;  but  there  be  many  otlier  ways  wherein  I  may 
both  do  yourself  good,  and  pleasure  your  friends  ;  for  sometime, 
by  my  word,  I  may  stand  your  friend  in  stead ;  sometime  I  may 
help  him  greatly  by  my  letter;  if  he  hath  a  cause  depending  be- 
fore me,  1  may  hear  it  before  another,  at  your  entreaty ;  if  his 
cause  be  not  all  the  best,  X-may  move  the  parlies  to  fall  to  sonic  rea- 
sonable entl  by  aiifitrament.  But  this  one  thing  i  assure  ibee,  on 
my  faitb,  that  if  the  parties  will  at  my  bonds  call  for  justice  and 
equity,  then,  although  it  were  my  father,  whom  I  reverence  dear- 
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ly,  that  stood  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hate  ej 
tremcly,  were  on  the  other  side,  liis  canse  being  just,  the  devil  i 
me  should  have  his  right."* 

Of  this  stern  impartiality  he  soon  afl:er  gave  a  practical  prooi. 
for  another  son-in-law.  Heron,  having  a  snit  depending  before  him 
and  refusing  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  accommodation,  becaub 
the  Judge  was  the  most  affectionate  father  to  liis  children  tht.t 
ever  was  in  the  world,  "  then  made  he,  in  conclusion,  a  flat  decree 
against  him."t 

He  was  cautions  in  granting  injunctions,  yet  granted  and  main- 
tained them  with  tirmness  where  he  thought  that  justice  required 
his  interference  with  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  common 
law.  Differing  from  Lord  Eacon  in  the  next  age,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  law  and  equity  might  be  beneficially  administered  by  the 
same  tribunal,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  common-law 
Judges  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  rules,  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
justice  of  particular  cases ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  reso- 
lutely examined  their  proceedings,  and  stayed  trials  and  execu- 
tions wherever  it  seemed  to  him  that  wrong  would  be  done  from 
their  refusal  to  remedy  the  effects  of  accident,  to  enforce  tlie  per- 
formance of  trusts,  or  to  prevent  secret  frauds  from  being  profita- 
ble to  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 

These  injunctions  issued,  however  cautiously,  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  having  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hall  caused  much 
grumbling,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  Chancellor,  through 
Koper  his  son-in-law  and  bioprapher, — "  thereupon  caused  he  one 
Master  Crooke,  chief  of  the  Six  Clerks,  to  make  a  docket,  con- 
taining the  whole  mumber  and  causes  of  all  such  injunctions,  as 
either  in  his  time  had  already  passed,  or  at  present  depended,  in 
any  of  the  King's  Courts  at  Westminster,  before  him.  "Wliich 
bone,  he  invited  all  the  Judges  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Westminster;  where,  after  dinner,  when  he  had 
broken  with  them  what  complaints  he  liad  lieard  of  his  injunc- 
tions and  moreover  showed  them  both  the  number  and  causes  of 
every  one  of  them,  in  order  so  plainly,  that  upon  fidl  debating  of 
those  matters  they  were  all  enforced  to  confess  that  they,  in  like 
case,  could  have  done  no  otherwise  themselves."?  At  this  same 
compotation,  he  again  offered,  "that  if  the  Justices  of  every  Court 
unto  whom  the  reformatiom  of  the  rigour  of  the  law^,  by  reason  of 
their  office,  most  especially  appertained,  would,  upon  'reasonable 
considerations,  by  their  own  discretions  (as  they  were  as  ho 
thought  in  conscience  bound,)  mitigate  and  reform  the  rigour  of 
the  law  themselves,  there  should  from  thenceforth,  by  him  no 
more  inj  I  motions  be  granted."  They  still  refusing,  he  saiU  tolhem, 
"  Foraimuch  as  yourselves,  ray  Lords,  drive  me  to  that  necessity 
for  awarding  out  injunctions  to  relieve  the  people's  injury,  you 
cannot  hereafter  any  more  justly  blame  me."} 

*  More,  179.  t  Ibid.  180  J  Roper,  42.  }  Ibid. 
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!  "When  these  reverend  sages  had  swullowed  a  proper  allowance 
of  Gascony  wine,  and  taken  their  departure,  the  Chancellor  inti- 
mated to  !Roper  his  private  opinion  that  they  were  not  guided  by 
principle,  and  merely  wished  io  avoid  trouble  and  responsibility. 
.."I  perceive,  son,  ■why  they  hke  not  so  to  do.  For  they  see  that 
.'ihey  may,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  cast  off  all  quarrels  from 
■'themselves,  and  therefore  am  1  compelled  to  abide  the  adventure 
of  all  such  reports."* 

The  commissions  for  hearing  causes  issued  in  Wolsey's  time 
were  not  rene'wed,  and  very  httle  assistance  was  required  from 
Taylor,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs ;  yet  the  Chancellor  himself,  from 
his  assiduity,  quickness  and  early  experience~as  a  judge,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  terms,  completely  subdued  all  the  arrears,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  Chancellorship  every  cause  -was  decided  as 
soon  as  it  ■was  ripe  for  hearing.  Nor  did  he  acquire  a  reputation 
for  despatch  by  referring  every  thing  to  the  Master,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  "  he  rrsed  to  examine  all  matters  that  came  before  him, 
hke  an  arbitrator  ;  and  he  patiently  worked  them  out  himself  to 
a  final  decree,  which  he  drew  and  signed."+  , 

One  morning  before  the  end  of  term,  having  got  through  hia 
paper,  he  was  told  by  the  officei^  that  there  was  not  another  cause 
or  petition  to  be  set  down  before  him;  whereupon,  with  a  justifi- 
able vanity,  he  ordered  the  fact  to  be  entered  of  record,  as  it  had 
never  happened  before;  —  and  a  prophecy  was  then  uttered  which 
has  been  fully  verified  r 

■'  WTien  Mori  Bometinifl  had  Chancellor  been 
No  more  BuiU  did  remain  ; 
The  same  shall  never  i»o,b  be  seen, 
Till  MOBK  be  tliere  again." 
But  there   is  no   circumstance  during  his  Chancellorship  that 
affects  our  imagination  so   much,  or  gives  us  such  a  lively  notion 
of  the  manners  of  the  times,  as  his  demeanour  to  his  fatiier.     Sir 
John  More,  now  near  ninety  years  of  age,  was  hale  in  body  and 
sound  in  understanding,  and  continued  vigorously  to  perform  the 
duties  of  senior  puisne  Judge   in   the    Court   of  King's    Bench, 
Every  day  during  term  time,  before  the  Chancellor  began  business 
in  his  own   Court,  he  went  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and, 
kneeling  before  his  father,  asked  and  received  his  blessing.l     So 
if  they  met  together  at  readings  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  not^withstanding 

*  Ibid.  43.  I  know  not  whether  the  art  had  been  then  invented  which  is  said  in 
later  times  to  have  been  occasionally  pracliaed  by  Judges  for  the  purpose  of  ■'  cast- 
JngofF  qnarrels,"  L  e.  avoiding  bills  of  exeepiiotis  and  motions  for  new  trials, — 
of  deciding /oci  tharaselvea,  aod  leaving  the  law  to  tlio  jury,  —  or  of  miiingup  the 
law  and  the  fact  so  ingeniously  as  to  render  it  difficult  at  the  trial  to  discover  what 
the  direction  to  the  jury -was,  and  afterwards  very  easy  foe  the  Judges  to  give  any 
convenicol  ropresenlalion  of  it,  t  Koper,  44. 

1 1  am  old  enough  [o  remember  that  when  the  Chancellor  left  his  Court,  if  the 
Coart  of  liing's  Bench  was  sitting,  a  curtain  was  drawn,  and  bows  were  exchang- 
ed beineen  him  and  the  Judges,  so  that  I  can  easily  picture  to  myself  the  "  bles4- 
ing  scene"  between  the  father  and  son. 
VOL.  I.  38 
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his  high  office,  he  offered  the  pre-eminence  in  argument  to  liis 
father,  though,  from  a  regard  to  judicial  subordination,  Ihis  offer 
was  always  refused. 

In  about  a  year  after  Sir  Thomas's  elevation,  the  old  Judge  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  illness  —  (as  it  was  supposed)  from  a  surfeit 
of  grapes.  "  The  Chancellor,  for  the  better  declaration  of  his 
natural  affection  towards  his  father,  not  only  while  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  according  to  his  duty,  ofttimes  with  kindly  words  came 
to  visit  him,  but  also,  at  his  departure  out  of  the  world,  with  tears 
taking  him  about  the  neck,  most  loi-ingly  kissed  and  embraced 


Instead  of  imitating  Wolsey's  crosses,  pillars,  and  pollaxes,  More 
was  eager  to  retreat  into  privacy,  and  even  in  public  to  comport 
himself  with  all  possible  simplicity.  On  Sundays,  while  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  instead  of  marching  with  great  parade  through 
the  city  of  London  to  outrival  the  nobles  at  the  court  at  Green- 
wich, he  walked  with  his  family  to  the  parish  church  at  Chelsea, 
and  there,  putting  on  a  surphce,  sung  with  the  choristers  at  matins 
und  high  mass.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  Duke  of  Korfotk, 
coming  to  Chelsea  to  dine  with  him,  found  him  at  church,  with  a 
surplice  on  his  hack,  singing.  As  they  walked  homeward  together 
arm  in  arm,  after  service,  the  Duke  said,  "  God's  body !  God's  body  '. 
My  Lord  Chancellor  a  parish  clerk !  a  parish  clerk  !  You  dishon- 
our the  King  and  his  office."  "  Nay,"  quoth  he,  smiling;  "your 
Grace  may  not  think  that  the  King,  your  master  and  mine,  will, 
with  me,  forserving  his  Master,  be  offended,  or  thereby  account  his 
office  dishonoured."! 

In  religious  processions  he  would  liimself  carry  the  cross;  and 
in  "  Rogation  "Week,"  when  they  were  very  long,  and  he  had  to 
follow  those  who  carried  the  rood  round  the  parish,  being  coun- 
selled to  use  a  horse  for  his  dignity,  he  would  answer,  "  It  heseem- 
eth  not  the  servant  to  follow  his  master  prancing  on  cockhorse, 
his  master  going  on  foot," 

After  diligently  searching  the  books,  1  find  the  report  of  only  one 
judgment  which  he  pronounced  duringhis  chancellorship,  and  this 
I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  reporter :  — 

"  It  happened  on,  a  time  that  a  beggar-woman's  httle  dog,  which 
she  had  lost,  was  presented  for  a  jewel  to  Lady  More,  and  she  had 
kept  it  some  se'nnight.  very  carefully;  but  at  last  the  beggar  had 
notice  where  the  dog  was,  presently  she  came  to  complain  to  Sir 
Thomas,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  hall,  that  his  lady  withheld  her 
dog  from  her.  Presently  my  Lady  was  sent  for,  and  the  dog 
brought  with  her  ;  which  Sir  Thomas,  taking  in  his  hands,  caused 
his  wife,  because  she  was  the  worthier  person,  to  stand  at  the  up- 
per en  ',  of  the  hall,  and  the  beggar  at  the  lower  end,  and  saying 
that  he  sat  there  to  do  every  one  justice,  he  bade  each  of  them 

«  More,  184.  f  Koper,  49. 
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caD  the  dog;  which,  when  they  did,  the  dog  went  presently  to  the 
beggar,  forsaking  my  Lady.  When  he  saw  this,  he  bade  my  Lady 
foe  contented,  for  it  was  none  of  hers  ;  yet  she,  repining  at  the 
sentence  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  agreed  with,  the  beggar,  and  gave 
her  a  piece  of  gold,  which  would  well  have  bought  three  dogs, 
and  so  all  parties  ■were  agreed ;  every  one  smiling  to  see  his  man- 
ner of  inquiring  out  the  truth."* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Solomon  himself  could  not  have 
heard  and  determined  the  case  more  wisely  or  equitably.t 

But  a  grave  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  condnct  of 
More  while  Chancellor,  —  that  he  was  a  cruel  and  even  bloody 
persecutor  of  the  Lutherans.  This  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  story 
told  by  Fox.  the  Martyrologist — "that  Bumham,  a  reformer,  was 
carried  out  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the  Chancellor's  house  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  continued  in  free  prison  awhile,  till  the  time 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  perverting 
hira  to  his  sect.  Then  he  cast  him  into  prison  in  his  own  house, 
and  whipped  him  at  the  tree  in  his  garden  called  'the  tree  of 
Troth'  and  after  sent  him  to  the  Tower  to  be  racked."  %  Burnet 
and  other  very  zealous  Protestants  have  likewise  countenanced 
the  supposition  that  More's  house  was  really  converted  into  a  so.t 
of  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  he  himself  being  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor; and  that  there  was  a  tree  in  his  grounds  where  the  Reformers 
so  often  underwent  flagellation  under  his  superintendence,  tliat  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  "the  tree  of  Troth"  But  let  us  hear 
what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  More  himself — allowed  on  all 
hands  (however  erroneous  his  opmions  on  religion)  to  have  been 
the  most  sincere,  candid,  and  truthful  of  men:  — 

"  Divers  of  them  have  said,  that  of  such  as  were  in  my  house 
when  I  was  Chancellor,  I  used  to  examine  them  with  torments, 
causing  them  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  in  my  garden,  and  there 
piteously  beaten.  Except  their  sure  keeping,  I  never  else  did 
cause  any  such  thing  to  be  done  unto  any  of  the  heretics  in  all  my 
life,  except  only  twain:  one  was  a  child,  and  a  servant  of  mine  in 
mine  own  house,  whom  his  father,  ere  he  came  to  me,  had  nursed 
up  in  such  matters,  and  set  him  to  attend  upon  George  Jay.  This 
Jay  did  teach  the  child  his  ungracious  heresy  against  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  altar;  which  heresy  this  child,  in  my  house,  be- 
gan to  teach  another  child.  And  upon  that  point  I  caused  a  ser- 
vant of  mine  to  strip  him,  Uke  a  child,  before  mine  household, 
for  amendment  of  himself  and  ensample  of  others.  Another  was 
one  wlio,  after  he  had  fallen  into  these  frantic  heresies,  soon  fell 
inte  plain  open  frenzy ;  albeit  that  he  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and 
afterwards,  by  beating  ajid  correction,  gathered  his  remembrance. 

*  Mora.  !2I. 

t  For  some  cases  in  pari  maleria,  vid.  Kep.  Barat  Tem.  Satich,  Pan. 

i  Mirl.  vol.  ii.  Hisc.  Beforai.  vol.  iii.  "  When  More  was  raised  lo  the  chief  in 
the  Biioistrj-,  he  hecamo  a  persecutor  tvea  lo  blood,  and  defiled  those  handa  which 
were  never  polluted  with  bribes." 
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Being  therefore  set  at  liberty,  his  old  frensies  feU  again  info  his 
head.  Being  informed  of  his  relapse,  I  caused  liim  to  be  taken  by 
the  constables,  and  honnden  to  a  tree  in  the  street,  before  the 
whole  town,  and  there  striped  bim  till  he  waxed  weary  Verily 
God  be  tbanked,  I  bear  no  harm  of  him  now.  And  of  all  who  ever 
came  m  my  hand  for  heresy,  as  help  me  God,  eJse  had  never  any 
of  them  any  stnpe  or  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  fillip  in  tbe 
forehead."*  ' 

We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  persons  accused  of  heresy 
were  confined  m  his  house,  though  not  treated  with  cruelty,  and 
that  the  supposed  tortures  consisted  in  flogging  one  naughty  boy 
and  admmistering  stripes  to  one  maniac,  according  to  the  received 
notion  of  the  times,  as  a  cure  for  his  malady.t  The  truth  is  that 
More,  though  in  bis  youth  he  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  religious 
toleration,  and  m  his  "  Utopia"  he  had  published  opinions  on  tliis 
subject  rather  latitudinarian,  at  last,  alarmed  by  the  prog-ress  of 
the  Reformation,  and  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  some  of  its  vo- 
taries in  Germany,  became  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  un- 
iformity of  faith,  or,  at  least,  conformity  in  religious  observances  ■ 
but  he  never  strained  or  rigorously  enforced  the  laws  against  Lol- 
lardy.  "  It  is,"  says  Erasmus,  "  a  sufficient  proof  of  bis  clemency 
that  while  he  was  Chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these 
pestilent  dogmas,  while  so  many,  at  the  same  period,  suffered  for 
thera  m  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands."  t  That  he  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  heretics  before  the  Council  and 
concurred  m  subjecting  them  to  confinement,  cannot  be  denied- 
for  such  was  the  law,  which  he  willingly  obeyed  4;  but  we  ought 
jrather  to  wonder  at  his  moderation  in  an  age  when  the  leaders  of 
each  sect  thought  they  were  bound  in  dnty  to  Heaven  to  perse- 
cute the  votaries  of  every  other.  It  was  not  till  More  had  retired 
trom  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pliant  and  inhuman  Audley 
that  heresy  was  made  high  treason,  and  the  scaffold  flowed  willi 
innocent  blood. 

But  More's  great  stumbling  block— which  he  encountered  on 
entering  into  office,  and  which  caused  his  fall— was  the  divorce 
The  snit  had  been  evoked  before  Clement  VII.,  himself  at  Eome, 
and  there  it  made  no  progress,  the  only  object  of  his  Holiness  bc- 
mg  delay,  that  he  might  not  ofiend  the  Emperor  on  the  one  hand 


*  Apulogy,  c.  36.    English  Works,  902. 

t  At  the  Common  Law  modernte  chaslisement  of  a  servant  might  be  inatifici  — 
and  10  an  acUon  of  assault,  batlerj.  and  ftlse  imprisonra<!nt  ic  waa  i  eood  nlaa 
'  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a  lunatic,  the  defendant  arrested  him,  confined  him  and 
wkippea  him"  '  ^ 

t  Ernam.  Ep. 
1^  "^  ^h.  '«".<'i«g"=^e  .'lis  Mrnest  wish  to  pat  down  the  new  doctrines  in  religion, 
Thns  in  iho  epnapli  which  he  wrote  for  his  own   tomb,  he  describes  himself  as 

turibus,  homicidis,  hsrflicsque  jnoleslns  ;"  and  afterwards  in  writin"  to  Eraamas 
)lT=,arbitiise  fed  "''''''"■  "'^'""'  '"  'P'"P'''°  Pi^fileor  i^re^trn'me  makUu^ 
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The  first  expedient  resorted  to,  with  More's  concurrence,  was  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  foreign  Universities,  as  well  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  against  the  legality  of  a  marriage  between  a  man  and 
his  brother's  widow,  the  first  marriage  having  been  consummated* ; 
and,  under  the  title  of  fees  or  honoraries,  large  bribes  were  offered 
for  a  favourable 'answer.  Bologna,  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  other  Ital- 
ian Universities  responded  to  Henry's  wishes  ;  but  he  met  with  no 
success  in  Germany,  where  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  was  felt, 
and  Luther  had  bis  revenge  of  ■'  The  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
by  declaring,  "  that  it  would  be  more  lawful  for  the  King  to  have 
two  wives  at  the  same  time  than  to  separate  from  Catherine  for 
the  purpose  of  marrying  another  woman."t  From  France  the 
opinions  were  divided.  Thus  the  hope  of  influencing  Clement  by 
the  universal  voice  of  the  Christian  world  was  abandoned. 

The  next  experiment,  in  which  More  joined,  was  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  subscribed  by  the  Ixirds  spiritual  and  temporal,  j  j^^.  ^  1530.I 
and  certain  distinguished  Commoners,  in  the  name  of  ' 

the  whole  nation,  complaining  in  forcible  terms  of  Clements's  par- 
tiahty  and  tergiversation.  "  The  kingdom  was  threatened  with  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  succession,  which  could  be  averted  only 
by  the  King  being  enabled  to  contract  a  lawful  marriage ;  yet  the 
celebration  of  such  a  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  etfectual  de- 
lays and  undue  bias  of  the  Pontiff  Nothing  remained  but  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  without  his  interference.  This  was  admitted  to  be 
an  evil,  but  it  would  prove  a  less  evil  than  the  precarious  and 
perilous  situation  in  which  England  was  now  placed,"! 

Clement  mildly  and  plausibly  replied  to  this  threat,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  disputed  succession  in  England  would  be  augmented  by 
proceedings  contrary  to  right  and  justice;  that  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  cause  according  to  the  ndes  of  the  Church  ;  and 
that  tbey  must  not  require  of  him,  through  gratitude  to  man,  to 
violate  the  immutable  commandments  of  (jod. 

Thomas  Cromwell  had  effectually  insinuated  himself  into  Hen- 
ly's  confidence  by  his  boldness,  versatility,  and  un-    r^  ^   jggj  1 
Bcmpulousness ;  and  he  strongly  counselled  an  im-    i  ' 
mediate  rupture  with  Eome,  which  the  King  resolved  upon,  unless 
Clement  should  yield  to  his  menaces. 

"With  this  view,  pariiament  was  assembled.  Cromwell  had  so 
well  managed  the  elections,  that  he  had  a  clear  i-p^^  4  ^533  1 
majority  in  the  Lower  House  ready  to  second  his  1^        '    '  * 

*  This  fHot  was  introdaced  by  Henrj  into  hie  case,  but  was  Elrennously  denied 

t  Lulbet  hfid  h  gteal  leaning  toworda  polygamy,  and  thought  that  it  would  he 
better  that  a  priest  should  lie  allowed  eeverul  wives  than  none  at  all,  and  that 
the  practice  of  [he  Jewish  Kings  might  be  safely  followed.  He  gravely  wriies  on 
this  occasion,  "  Antequam  tale  ropudiam  probarem,  potius  Regi  permitlerem  alle- 
ram  reginam  quoque  dueerc,  et  exeniplo  Pallium  et  Reeum  duas  simul  uxorea  sen 
Reginas  habeie."  —  Lulh.  Epiat,  Halffl. 

J  Herbert,  831. 
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purposes  ;  and,  among  the  Peers,  no  one  hazarded  any  show  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  plan  was  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  world,  that  the  King 
had  both  the  courage  and  the  power  to  throw  off  all  dependence 
upon  the  See  of  Rome,  if  such  a  step  should  be  necessary  for  the 
dissohition  of  his  marriage ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run  the 
serious  hazard  to  the  stabUity  of  the  throne  and  the  public  tran- 
qmllity,  which  might  arise  from  shocking  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  suddenly  changing  an  ecclesiastical  polity  as  old  as 
the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England. 

Lord  Chancellor  More  was  now  in  a  very  difiicuit  dOemma. 
The  great  oiflces  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the  Kuig,  the 
personal  favour  hitherto  constantly  shown  to  him,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  gentle  and  quiet  disposition,  combined  to  disinchne 
him  to  resistance  against  the  wishes  of  his  friendly  master.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  growing  dread  and  horror  of  heresy,  wilh  its 
train  of  disorders,  and  his  belief  that  universal  anarchy  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  religious  dissension,  made  him  recoil  from 
designs  which  were  visibly  tending  towards  disunion  with  the  Ro- 
man Pontic;  the  centre  of  Catholic  union,  and  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  the  spiritual  commonwealth.  His  opinions,  relating  to  Pa- 
pal authority,  continued  moderate  and  liberal ;  but  he  strongly 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  respected  and  upheld  as  an  ancient  and 
venerable  control  on  licentious  opinions,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
it  was  more  and  more  evinced  by  the  increasing  distractions  in  the 
Continental  states,  where  the  Ileforraalion  was  making  progress. 
He  resolved  to  temporise  as  long  as  possible — perhaps  foreseeing 
that,  if  he  retired  from  the  King's  councils,  all  restraint  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  dreaded  catastrophe  would  be  precipitated. 

He  agreed  to  an  Act,  which  was  actually  passed,  for  preventing 
appeals  to  the  Court  of  Rome*  ;  and  other  measures  of  the  same 
tendency  being  postponed,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  King  and 
Cromwell,  at  the  close  of  a  short  session,  to  go  down  with  twelve 
spiritual  and  temporal  Peers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
to  deliver  the  following  address,  meant  to  prepare  the  world  for 
what  might  follow : — 

"  You,  of  this  worshipful  House,  I  am  sure  you  be  not  so  ig- 
IMaech  30  1532  1  ^orant,  but  you  know  well  that  the  King,  our 
L  'I  Sovereign  Lord,  hath  married  his  brother's  wife ; 

for  she  was  both  wedded  and  bedded  by  his  brother  Prince  Arthur^ 
and  therefore  you  may  surely  say  that  he  hath  married  his  brother's 
wife  if  this  marriage  be  good — as  so  many  clerks  do  doubt.  Where- 
fore the  King,  like  a  virtuous  Prince,  willing  to  be  satisfied  in  his 
conscience,  and  also  for  the  surety  of  his  realm,  hath  with  great 
deliberation  consulted  with  gi'eat  clerks,  and  hath  sent  my  Lord  of 
London,  here  present,  to  the  chief  Universities  of  all  Christendom, 
to  know  their  opinion  and  judgment  in  that  behalf     And  although 
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the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  liad  been  sufficient  to 
discuss  the  cause,  yet  they  being  in  his  realm,  and  to  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  partiality,  he  hath  sent  into  the  realms  of  France,  Italy, 
the  Pope's  dominions,  and  the  Venetians,  to  know  their  judgment 
in  that  behalf,  which  have  conohided,  written,  and  sealed  their  de- 
terminations, according  as  you  shall  hear  read." 

A  hox  was  then  opened,  and  many  opinions  were  read — all  on 
one  side,  holding  the  marriage  void.  "Whereupon  the  Chancellor 
said — "  Now,  you  of  this  Common  House  may  report  in  your  coun- 
tries what  yoH  have  seen  and  heard,  and  then  all  men  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  King  hath  not  attempted  this  matter  of  will  or 
pleasure,  as  some  strangers  report,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience  and  the  security  of  the  succession  of  his  realm.  This 
is  the  cause  of  our  repair  hither  to  you,  and  now  we  will  depart."* 
Whoever  reads  this  address  must  perceive  the  Chancellor's  great 
embarrassment  and  his  distressing  anxiety  to  appear  to  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  without  saying  any  thing  by  which  he  might  he 
compromised,  either  with  the  King  or  the  Church. 

His  state  of  mind  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  dialogue 
between  him  and  his  son-in-law,  who  thus  relates  it : — "  "Walking 
with  me  along  the  Thames'  side  at  Chelsea,  he  said  unto  me, 
'  Would  to  our  Lord,  son  Koper,  on  condition  that  three  tilings  were 
well  established  in  Christendom,  I  were  put  into  a  sack,  and  were 
presently  cast  into  the  Thames.'  '  "What  great  things  be  those, 
sir,'  quoth  I,  '  that  should  move  you  so  to  wish ? '  'In  faith,  son, 
they  be  these,'  said  he.  '  The  first  is,  that  whereas  the  most  part 
of  Christian  princes  be  at  mortal  war,  they  were  at  universal  peace. 
The  second,  that  where  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at -present  sore 
afflicted  with  many  errors  and  heresies,  it  were  well  settled  in  per- 
fect uniformity  of  religion.  The  third,  that  the  matter  of  the 
King's  marriage  were',  to  the  glory  of  God  and  quietness  of  all 
parties,  brought  to  a  good  conclusion.'  "t 

He  had  great  misgivings  as  to  the  progress  of  the  reformers,  and 
even  anticipated  the  time  when,  in  England,  those  who  adhered  to 
the  old  faith  might  be  denied  religious  liberty.  "  I  pray  God,"  said 
he,  "  as  high  as  we  sit  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics  un- 
der our  feet  like  ants,  live  not  the  day  that  we  gladly  would  wish 
to  be  at  league  and  composition  with  them  to  let  them  have  their 
churches,  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  qui- 
eUy." 

After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  enjoyed  a  little  respite 
from  the  divorce;  but  being  again  moved  by  the  King  to  speed 
this  great  matter,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and,  reminding  Henry 
of  his  own  words  on  delivering  the  Great  Seal  to  him,  "  First  look 
upon  God,  and  after  God  upon  me,"  added,  that  nothing  had  ever 
so  pained  him  as  that  he  was  not  able  to  serve  his  Grace  in  that 
matter  without  a  breach  of  that  original  injunction  which  he  had 

*  1  Pari.  Hiat.  615.  •  Roper,  24. 
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received  on  the  acceptance  of  his  office.  The  King  affected 
to  promise  that  he  would  accept  his  service  otherwise,  and  would 
continue  his  ■  favour ;  —  never  with  that  matter  molesting  his  eon- 
science  afterwards. 

But  More  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  di- 
vorce being  granted  by  the  court  of  Rome;  that  the  King's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn  would  nevertheless  be  celebrated;  and 
that  measures  were  resolved  upon  which  he  could  not,  by  remain- 
ing in  office,  have  the  appearance  of  countenancing  without  an 
utter  sacrifice  of  his  character. 

He  therefore  made  suit,  through  his  "  singular  good  friend  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,"  that  he  might  have  leave  to  resign  the  Great 
Seal,  —  the  plea  of  declining  health  being  urged  to  soften  the 
King's  displeasure.  After  much  hesitation  the  King  consented, 
and  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1533,  the  ceremony  took  place  at 
Whitehall,  when  "  it  pleased  his  Highness  to  say  to  him,  that,^ 
the  good  service  which  he  before  had  done  him,  m  any  suit  which  he 
iftould  after  Jtave  unto  him,  that  should  either  concern  his  honour  {(or 
that  word  it  pleased  his  Highness  to  use  unto  him),  or  that  shmld 
appertain  unto  his  profit,  he  should  not  fail  to  find  him  a  good  and 
gracious  Lord."  "  But,"  says  his  great-grandson,  "  how  true  these 
words  proved  let  others  be  judges,  when  the  King  not  only  not 
bestowed  upon  him  the  value  of  one  penny,  but  took  from  him 
and  his  posterity  all  that  ever  he  had  either  given  him  by  himself, 
or  left  him  by  his  father,  or  purchased  by  himself."* 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 


It  is  said  that  the  two  happiest  days  of  a  man's  life  are  the  day 
r  'i'i2  !  ^^^'^  ^^  accepts  a  high  office,  and  the  day  when  he 

[  A.  D.  10  .]  fggjgjjg  it-  j^^  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  the  resignation  day  was  by  far  the  more  delightful. 
He  immediately  recovered  his  hilarity  and  love  of  jest,  and  was 
"  himself  again." 

He  had  not  consulted  his  wife  or  family  about  resigning,  aud  he 
concealed  from  them  the  step  he  had  taken  till  next  day.  This 
was  a  holiday  ;  and  there  being  no  Court  Circular  or  Newspaper 
on  the  breakfast- table,  they  all  went  to   church  at   Chelsea,  as  if 

*  More,  aOO.    It  seems  ratlier  strange  Ihat  the  pious  biographer  should  not  hare 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inlrodneo  the  chopping  nff  of  his    anrestor'a  head  on  the 
most  frivolouB  of  pretexts,  as  an  item  in  the  bil 
nosa's  ingratitada  mid  breath  of  promise. 
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nothing  extraordmaiy  had  happened.  "  And  whereas  upon  the 
holydays  during  his  High  Chancellorship  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
when  the  service  at  the  church  was  done,  ordinarily  nsed  to  come 
to  my  Lady  his  wife's  pew-door,  and  say  nnto  her  '  Madam,  my 
Lord  isgone;  he  came  into  my  Lady  his  wife's  peiv  himself,  and 
making  a  low  courtesy,  said  nnto  her,  '  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone' 
which  she  imagining  to  be  hnt  one  of  his  jests,  as  he  nsed  many 
unto  her,  he  sadly  afiirmed  unto  her,  that  it  was  true.  This  was, 
the  way  he  thought  iittcst  to  break  the  matter  unto  his  wife  who 
was  full  of  sorroiw  to  hear  it."+ 

He  immediately  set  about  providing  for  his  officers  and  servants 
who  were  to  leave  hiiii,  and  he  succeeded  in  placing  them  with 
bishops  and  noblemen.  His  state  barge,  which  carried  him  to 
Westminster  Hall  and  Whitehall,  he  transferred,  with  his  eight  wa- 
termen, to  his  successor.  His  Fool,  who  must  have  been  a  great 
proficient  in  jesting,  practising  under  such  a  master,  he  made 
over  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  iJondon,  with  a  stipulation  that  he 
should  continue  to  serve  the  office  of  fool  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
the  time  being.t 

After  this  he  called  together  all  his  children  and  grandchildren 
who  had  dwelt  with  him,  and  asked  their  advice  how  he  might 
now,  in  the  decay  of  his  ability,  bear  out  the  whole  charges  of 
them  all,  as  he  gladly  would  have  continued  to  do.  When  they 
were  ail  silent — "  Tlien  will  I  {said  lie)  show  imto  you  my  mind: 
I  have  been  brought  up  at  Oxford,  at  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  in  the  King's  Courts  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the 
highest ;  and  yet  have  I,  in  yearly  revenues  at  this  present,  little 
left  me  above  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  :  so  that  now,  if  we 
wish  to  live  together,  you  must  be  content  to  be  contributaries  to- 
gether. But  my  counsel  is,  that  we  fall  not  to  the  lowest  fare  first : 
we  will  not  therefore,  descend  to  Oxford  fare,  nor  to  the   fare  of 

•  Roper,  64. 

t  "  I'his  fool  whose  name  was  Pattison,  appears  in  Holbein's  famotts  pictnre  of 
the  More  family.  One  aneodoto  of  Mm  has  b«en  often  related.  When  at  a  dinner 
at  Guildhall,  the  subject  of  hia  old  master  having  refuEed  to  tiike  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  diseussed.  ihe  fool  cxciaimed, '  Why,  what  aileth  him  that  he  will 
not  Ewaiir?    Wherefore  should  he  stick  loewear?    I  haTCswom  the  oath  nijself." 

In  ^e  "  II  Moro,"  an  Italian  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  printed  at  Florence, 
and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pole,  there  is  another  aneedote  of  this  jester,  supposed 
to  he  related  lij  (he  ChBUcellor  himself,  giving  us  not  a  very  exalted  notion  of  tha 
merriment  caused  bj  these  simpletons.  "  Yesterday,  white  we  were  dining.  Patli- 
son  seeing  a  gnesl  with  a  very  large  nose  sdd  •  there  was  one  at  table  who  had 
been  trading  to  the  fhomontokt  of  noses"  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  great 
nose,  though  H'e  discreetly  preserved  silence,  that  the  good  man  might  not  be 
abashed.  I'altison,  perceiving  the  mistake  he  had  made,  Irietl  to  set  himself  right, 
and  said, '  He  lies  who  says  the  gcntlonjan's  nooc  is  large  for  on  ihe  faith  of  a  irne 
knight  it  is  rather  a  small  one.''  At  this  all  being  inclined  to  laugh,  I  made  signs 
for  the  fool  to  be  turned  out  of  Ihe  room.  But  Patlison,  who  boasted  that  he 
brought  every  alfair  that  bceommeneed  to  a  happy  conclusion,  resisted,  anil  placing 
himself  in  my  scat  at  the  heart  of  the  table  said  aload  with  my  tone  and  gesture, 
'  There  is  one  thing  I  would  have  you  to  know.  That  gentleman  there  has  not 
the  least  bit  of  nose  on  his  face.' " 
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New  Inn,  but  we  will  begin  with  Lincoln's  Inn  diet,  where  many 
right  worshipful  men  of  great  account  and  good  years,  do  live  full 
well;  which,  if  we  find  ourselves  the  first  year  not  able  to  main- 
tain then  will  in  the  next  year  come  down  to  Oxford  fare,  where 
many  great,  learned,  and  ancient  fathers  and  doctors  are  continu- 
ally conversant ;  which,  if  our  purses  stretch  not  to  maintain  nei- 
ther, then  may  we  after,  with  bag  and  wallet,  go  a  begging  togeth- 
er, hoping  that  for  pity  some  good  folks  will  give  us  their  charity,, 
and  at  every  man's  door  to  sing  a  salve  Kegina,  whereby  ^ve  shall 
still  keep  company,  and  be  merry  together."* 

In  those  times  there  was  no  pensions  of  5000?.  a  year  for  Ex- 
chancellors,  nor  sinecures  for  their  sons ;  and  More  might  truly 
have  said — 

"  Virlnla  me  involvo.  probamqae 
Paupuriem  sine  date  qnEero." 

He  certainly  never  repented  the  step  he  had  taken,  although, 
after  severe  sufferings,  it  led  him  to  the  scaffold;  and,  but  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  tyrant  whom  he  refused  to  serve,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  spent  most  happily  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  ardently  engaged  in  those 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits  which  professional  avocations 
and  official  duties  had  so  often  interrupted.  He  had  not  treated 
the  law  as  a  mere  tmde  ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  term  after- 
wards came  round,  he  had  no  inclination  to  join  in  the  procession 
to  Westminster  Hall — not  participating  the  feelings  of  ihe  retired 
tallow-chandler,  who  coitld  not  keep  away  from  his  old  shop  on 
"  meking  dcys."  He  now  experienced  the  delightful  calm  which 
he  describes  in  his  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Warham  : — 

"  I  have  aiways  esteemed  your  most  reverend  fatherhood  happy 
in  your  courses,  not  only  when  you  executed,  with  great  renown 
the  office  of  Chancellorship,  but  also  more  happy  now,  when,  being 
rid  of  that  great  care,  you  have  betaken  yourself  to  a  most  wished 
quietness,  the  better  to  live  to  yourself,  and  to  serve  God  more 
easily ;  such  a  quietness,  I  say,  that  is  not  only  more  pleasing 
than  all  these  troublesome  businesses,  but  also  more  honourable 
far,  in  ray  judgment,  than  all  those  honours  which  you  there  en- 
joyed. Wherefore  many,  and  amongst  them  myself  do  applaud 
and  admire  this  your  act,  which  proceeded  from  a  mind,  I  know 
not  whether  more  modest  in  that  you  would  willingly  forsake  so 
magnificent  a  place,  or  more  heroical  in  that  you  would  condemn 
it,  or  more  innocent  in  that  you  feared  not  to  depose  yourself  from 
it ;  but,  surely,  most  excellent  and  prudent  it  was  to  do  so ;  for 
which,  your  rare  deed,  I  cannot  utter  unto  you  how  I  rejoice  for 
yoiu  sake,  and  how  much  I  congratulate  you  for  it,  seeing  your 
fatherliood  to  enjoy  so  honourable  a  fame,  and  to  have  obtained 
so  rare  a  glory,  by  sequestering    yourself   far    from  all  worldly 
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,  from  all  tumults  of  causes,  and  to  bestow  the  rest  of 
yoiix  days,  with  a  peaceable  conscience  for  all  your  life  jiast,  in 
a  quiet  calmness,  giving  yourself  wholly  to  yoiu  book,  and  to 
tnie  Christian  philosophy."* 

Writing  now  to  Erasmus,  he  says  that  "  he  himself  had  obtain- 
ed what,  from  a  child,  he  had  continually  'wished — that,  being 
freed  from  business  and  public  affairs,  he  might  live  for  a  time 
only  to  God  and  himself" 

Accordingly,  he  passed  the  first  year  of  his  retirement  in  reviv- 
ing his  recollections  of  favourite  authors,  in  bringing  up  his  ac- 
quaintance ■with  the  advancing  hterature  of  the  day,  in  retouching 
his  own  writings,  and  planning  new  works  for  the  further  increase 
of  his  fame  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures.  His  happiness 
WBS  only  alloyed  bywitnessing  the  measures  in  progress  under 
his  successor  and  Cromwell,  which  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
would  soon  lead  to  others  more  violent  and  more  mischievous. 

The  threats  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Rome  having  prov- 
ed ineffectual,  it  was  at  last  openly  resolved  to  carry  p  -  -„„  , 
them  into  effect  and  without  any  di'vorce  from  Ca  ^*"  ' 
thenne  by  the  Pope  s  authonty  that  the  King  shoi  1 1  marry  Anne 
Boleyn  In  September  laS  she  was  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke  and  not  with  standmg  the  gallant  defence  ot  Burnet 
ind  other  zealous  Protestants  who  think  that  the  credit  of  the 
Reformation  depends  ujon  her  purity  it  seems  probable  that 
Queen  C  itheime  having  been  banished  from  Court  ajid  taken 
u]  i  r  abode  at  Amj  thill  Anne  m  the  prospect  ct  the  j  ertor 
mance  ot  the  cetemonj  1  ad  after  a  resistante  of  nearly  six  jeai 
consented  to  live  with  Henry  as  his  wife  t  On  the  _5th  ot  Janu 
ary  1  33  >ihe  being  then  m  a  stite  of  pregnancy  they  w^ere  j n 
vately  marned  t 

The  marriage  was  kcj.t  secret  t  U  Ea'-ter  loliowmg  ■when  she 
was  declared  Queen    anloiders  were  g\  en  for  her  coromtion  } 

The  troubles  of  the  Ex  cham-elloi  no^H  began.  To  gn  e  coun 
tenance  to  the  ceremony,  he  was  invited  to  be  pres-     ■  - -g„  , 

ent  by  three  Bishops  as  the  King's  messengers,  who    >■  '     '  ' 

likewise  offered  him  201  to  buy  a  dress  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
He  declined  the  invitation,  and  thereby  gave  mortal  offence  to  the 
new  Queen,  who  ever  afterwards  urged  violent  proceedings  a| 


•  More,  207, 

1 1  must  be  allowed  Co  saj  Ibat  I  ron&ider  slill  more  absurd  the  attempts  of 
Boniish  zealots  la  make  lier  out  to  have  been  a  fetnate  of  abandoned  character  fioai 
her  early  youth.     Bee  Lingard,  vol,  vi,  th,  iii. 

I  An  alfempt  has  been  made  to  show  a  marriage  on  the  14th  Nov  IB32,  nino 
months  before  the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whith  happened  on  the  7ih  Sept 
1533;  but  Ibis  is  [lisproved  by  tbe  testimony  ofCranmer  himself.  See  1  Hallam's 
Const,  Hist.  p.  84. 

i  It  is  turioua  that  Shdltapeare,  living  so  near  the  lime,  places  the  raarri»go  and 
coronation  of  Anne  inlha  life  lime  of  Cardinal  Wolsej,  who  died  three  years  before; 
but  the  dramatist  is  not  more  inuccnraie  bs  to  dates  than  mosl  of  our  prose  histo- 
rians of  that  period.  — See  Bat.  VIII.  act.  h. 
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him.  But  instead  of  consideiing  him  disloyal  or  morose,  we  ought 
rather  to  condemn  the  base  servUity  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  who 
yielded  to  every  caprice  of  the  tyrant  under  whom  they  trembled, 
and  now  heedlessly  acquiesced  in  a  measure  which  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  civil  war  as  bloody  as  that  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  nor  act  of  parliament,  to  dissolve  Henry's  first 
marriage  ;  all  lawyers,  in  all  countries, agreed  that  it  was  valid  till 
set  aside  by  competent  authority ;  and  the  best  lawyers  were 
then  of  the  opinion,  at  which  I  believe  those  most  competent 
to  consider  the  question  have  since  arrived,  that  even  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  consummation  of  Catherine's  marriage  with 
Arthur,  (which  she,  a  most  sincere  and  pious  lady,  always  sol- 
emnly denied,  and  which  Henry  when  she  appealed  to  him*  did 
not  venture  to  assert,)  the  marriage  was  absolutely  valid; — as, 
according  to  the  then  existing  law,  the  Pope's  dispensation  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  objection  of  affinity;  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  the  Pope,  in  granting  the  dispensation,  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  by  expressly  violating  any  divine  precept. 
Little  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  divorce  pronounced  by 
Cranmer,  holding  his  court  at  Dunstable,  whether  Catherine  ap- 
peared in  it  or  not ;  for  there  was  another  suit  for  the  same  cause, 
which  had  been  regularly  commenced  in  England  before  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio,  still  pending  at  Rome,  But  oil  donbt  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Elizabeth  was  removed,  not  only  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  between  her  parents  after  Cranmer's  divorce,  and  a 
judgment  by  him  that  their  marriage  was  vahd,  but  by  an  act  of 
the  legislaturet,  which  in  our  country  has  always  been  supreme, 
notwithstanding  any  opposition  of  bishops,  popes,  or  councils. 

The  first  attempt  to  wreak  vengeance  on  More  for  his  obstinacy, 
T  D  1534  1  ^^^  ^^  summoning  him  before  the  Privy  Council  to 
l*"    "  -I    answer  a  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  bribery 

whOe  he  was  Lord  Chancellor.  •  One  Pamell  was  induced  to  com- 
plain of  a  decree  obtained  against  him  by  his  adversary  Vaughan, 
whose  wife,  it  was  alleged,  had  bribed  the  Chancellor  with  a  gilt 
cup.  The  accused  party  surprised  the  Council  at  first  by  owning 
that  "  he  had  received  the  cup  as  a  new-year's  gift."  Lord  Wilt- 
shire, the  King's  father-in-law,  indecently  but  prematurely  exulted, 
"  Lo !  did  I  not  teU  you,  my  Lords,  that  you  would  find  this  matter 
true  ?"  "  But,  my  Lords,"  replied  More,  "  hear  the  other  part  of 
my  tale.  After  having  drank  lo  her  of  wine,  with  which  my  but- 
ler had  filled  tiie  cup,  and  when  she  had  pledged  me,  I  restored  it 
to  her,  and  would  listen  to  no  refusal."t 

The  only  other  cases  of  bribery  brought  forward  against  him 
were  his  acceptance  of  a  gilt  cup  from  a  suitor  of  the  name  of 
Grcsham,  after  he  had  given  Gresham  a  cup  of  greater  value  for  it 
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in  exchange ;  and  hia  acceptance  from  a  Mrs,  Croker  for  whom  he 
had  made  a  decree  against  Lord  Arundel,  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  in 
which  were  contained  4 OZ,  in  angels  ;  but  he  had  told  her  with  a 
smile,  that  though  it  were  ill  manners  to  refuse  a  lady's  present, 
and  he  should  keep  the  gloves,  he  must  return  the  gold,  which  he 
forced  her  to  carry  back.* 

The  next  proceeding  against  him,  equally  withoitt  foundation, 
wore  a  more  alarming  aspect ;  and,  at  one  time,  seemed  fraught 
with  destruction  to  him.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  to 
attaint  of  high  treason  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  woman  commonly  call- 
ed "  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  her  associates,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion, that,  under  pretence  of  revelations  and  miracles,  she  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  King,  and  insisted  that  Catherine 
was  still  his  lawful  wife.  She  had  obtained  a  great  reputation  for 
piety;  and  some  sensible  men  of  that  age  were  inclined  to  think, 
that  supernatural  gifts  were  conferred  upon  her  by  heaven. 
Among  these  were  Archbishop  Warham,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, and,  probably.  Sir  Thomas  More.f  Being  in  the  convent  at 
Sion,  More  was  prevailed  upon  to  see  and  converse  with  her  there; 
but  he  most  studiously  prevented  her  from  saying  a  word  to  him 
about  the  King's  divorce,  the  King's  marriage,  or  the  King's  su- 
premacy, or  any  such  subject.  However,  this  interview  being  re- 
ported at  Court,  More's  name  was  introduced  into  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder as  an  accomphce  ;  not  with  the  intention  at  first^of  mak- 
ing him  a  sacrifice,  but  in  the  expectation  that,  under  the  impend- 
ing peril,  his  constancy  would  yield.  He  begged  to  be  heard,  to 
make  his  defence  against  the  bill  openly  at  the  bar ;  but  this  propo- 
sal raised  great  alarm  from  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  eloquence, 
and  the  influence  of  his  name.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that 
be  should  only  be  heard  privately  before  a  committee  named  by 
the  King,  consisting  of  Craaimer,  the  new  Archbishop,  Audley,  the 
new  ChanceDor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell. 

When  he  came  before  them,  in  respect  of  the  high  office  he  had 
filled,  they  received  him  courteously,  requesting  him  to  sit  down 
with  them ;  but  this  he  would  on  no  account  consent  to,  I-Iaving 
got  him  amoug  them,  instead  of  discussing  his  guilt  or  innocence, 
on  the  chaise  of  treason  made  against  him  by  the  bill  of  attamder, 
they  tried  to  make  a  convert  of  him  to  the  King's  views.  They 
began  quietly  —  teUing  him  how  many  ways  the  King's  Majesty 
had  showed  his  love  and  favour  towards  him — how  gladly  he 
w^ould  have  had  him  continue  in  his  office  —  how  desirous  he  was 
to  have  heaped  stiil  more  and  more  benefits  upon  him — and,  final- 
ly, that  he  could  ask  no  worldly  honour  or  profit  at  his  Highness's 
hands  but  that  he  should  obtain  it,  so  that  he  would  add  his  con- 

•  Ibid,  222. 

t  We  need  not  wander  at  tlie  cr«du1itj  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  llial  age 
when  in  our  own  rlay  a  nobleman,  disiiiiguiglied  bj  his  talents  nnd  his  eloi^uence 
as  well  as  by  liis  illustrious  birlli,  lias  published  a  pamphlet  to  support  two  eontein- 
poraneous  miraculous  maids,  the  "  E^tatica"  and  the  "  Adolorata," 

Vol.  I.  39 
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sent  to  that  which  the   King,  the   Pariiament,  the  Bishops,  aii5 
many  Universities  had  pronounced  for  reason  and  scripture. 

The  Ex-chancellor  fully  admitted  the  many  obligations  the 
King  had  laid  upon  him :  but  mildly  observed,  that  he  hoped  never 
to  have  heard  of  this  matter  any  more,  as  his  Higlmess,  like  a 
gracions  Prince,  knowing  his  mind  therein,  had  promised  no  more 
to  molest  him  therewith;  since  which  time,  he  had  seen  no  reason 
to  chance;  and  if  he  could,  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
would  be  more  joyful- 
Seeing  that  persuasion  would  not  move  him,  "  then  began  they 
more  terribly  to  threaten  him ;  saying,  the  King's  Majesty  had 
given  them  in  command  expressly,  if  they  could  by  no  gentle 
means  win  him,  they  should,  in  his  name,  with  great  indignation 
chaise  him,  that  riever  there  was  servant  so  villanous  to  his  Sove- 
reign, nor  any  subject  so  traitorous  to  his  Prince,  as  he."  —  And 
what  vas  this  terrible  accusation?— that  More  had  provoked  the 
King  to  set  forth  the  book  on  the  seven  sacmments,  and  the  "main- 
tenance of  1he  Pope's  authmity,  — whereby  the  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith"  had  been  gained,  but  in  reaUty  a  sword  bad  been 
put  into  the  Pope's  hand  to  fight  against  hira,  to  his  great  dis- 
honour in  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

His  answer  lets  us  cnriously  into  the  secret  history  of  Henry's 
refutation  of  Luther.  "My  I^ords,"  answered  he,  "these  terrors 
be  frights  for  children,  and  not  for  me :  but  to  answer  tliat  where- 
with you  chieily  burthen  me,  I  beheve  the  King's  Highness,  of  his 
.  honour,  will  never  lay  that  book  to  my  charge;  for  there  is  none 
that  can,  in  that  point,  say  more  for  my  clearance  than  himself, 
who  right  wellknoweth  tliat  I  never  was  procurer,  promoter,  nor 
counsellor  of  his  Mojesty  tliereunto;  only  after  it  was  finished,  by 
his  Grace's  appointment,  and  tlie  consent  of  the  makers  of  t!te  same. 
I  only  sorted  out,  and  placed  in  order,  the  principal  matters  tliere- 
in;  wherein,  when  I  had  found  the  Pope's  authority  highly  ad- 
vanced, and  with  strange  ai'guments  mightily  defended,  I  said  thus 
to  his  grace :  '  I  must  put  your  Highness  in  mind  of  one  thing — 
the  Pope,  as  your  Majesty  well  knoweth,  is  a  prince,  as  you  are, 
m  league  with  all  other  Christian  princes :  it  may  hereafter  fall  out 
that  your  Grace  and  he  may  vary  upon  some  points  of  the  league, 
whereupon  may  grow  breach  of  amity  between  you  both;  there- 
fore I  tiiink  it  best  that  place  be  amended,  and  his  authority  more 
slenderly  touched.'  ' Nay,' said  the  King,  'that  shall  it  not;  we 
are  so  much  hoimd  to  the  See  of  Rome,  that  we  cannot  do  too 
much  honour  unto  it.  Whatsoever  impediment  be  to  the  contraiy, 
we  win  set  ibrtb  that  authority  to  the  uttermost;  for  we  have  re- 
ceived from  that  See  our  Crown  imperial!'  which  till  his  Grace 
with  his  own  mouth  so  told  me,  I  never  heai'd  before.  Which 
things  well  considered,  I  trust  when  his  Majesty  shall  be  truly  in- 
formed thereof,  and  call  to  liis  gracious  remembrance  my  sayings 
and  doings  m  that  behalf,  his  liighness  wiU  never  speat  more  of 
;t.  but  will  clear  me  himself"     Thereupon  they,  with  great  dis- 
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pieasure,  dismissed  him;  and  kno^viiig  whom,  in  the  defence  of 
his  iunoi^ence,  he  taunted  and  defied,  he  well  knew  the  price  he 
was  to  pay  for  his  boldness.  * 

Nevertheless,  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  taking  boat  for  Chel- 
sea, his  son-in-law.  Roper,  who  accompanied  him,  believed,  from 
Ilia  merriment  by  the  way,  tliat  his  name  had  been  struck  out  of 
the  bill.  When  they  were  landed,  and  walking  in  the  garden, 
Koper  said,  "  I  trust,  sir,  all  is  well,  you  are  so  merry."  "  It  is  so, 
indeed,  son,  thank  God."  "  Are  you,  then,  sir,  put  out  of  the 
bill?"  "  Wouldest  thon  know,  son,  why  Lam  so  joyful?  In,  good 
Jalth  I  rejime  flualkave  f^iven  tli^e  ilevil  a  foul  fail;  because  Ihave 
iviUt  tJwse  XjoriU  gone  so  far,  t/iat  toitliout  great  sJumne  I  can  never 
go  back."  Tliis  heartfelt  esultivtion  at  having,  after  a  struggle  to 
which  he  felt  the  weakness  of  human  nature  might  have  been 
unequal,  gained  the  victory  in  his  own  mind,  and,  though  with  tlie 
almost  certain  sacrifice  of  Hfe,  made  it  impossible  to  resile, — ^be- 
stows a  greatness  on  these  simple  and  familiar  words  which  be- 
longs to  few  uninspired  sayings  in  ancient  or  modern  times. t 

The  result  of  the  conference  with  the  fonr  coimcillors  being  re- 
ported by  them  to  Hemy,  he  flew  into  a  transport  of  rage,  swore 
that  More  should  be  included  in  the  attainder,  and  said,  when  the 
bill  was  to  be  discussed,  he  himself  should  be  personally  present 
to  ensure  its  passing.  They  then  all  dropped  down  on  their  knees 
before  him,  and  implored  liim  to  forbear ;  for  if,  sitting  on  the 
throne,  he  should  receive  an  overthrow,  it  would  not  only  encour- 
age his  subjects  ever  after  to  contemn  him,  but  also  redound  to 
dishonour  among  foreign  nations — adding,  that  "  they  doubted  not 
they  should  find  a  more  meet  occasion  to  serve  his  turn,  for  that  in 
this  case  of  the  Kun  he  wns  well  known  to  be  clearly  innocent." 
Henry  was  obUged  to  yield,  and  once  in  his  reign  his  tliirst  for 
blood  was  not  immediately  gratified. 

Cromwell  having  next  tlay  informed  Roper  that  liis  father-in- 
law  was  put  out  of  the  bill,  this  intelligence  reached  More  himself 
by  the  lips  of  his  favourite  danglifer,  when  he  calmly  said,  "  In 
faith,  Meg,  tptod  dijjhrtur  non  a'fcrtnr, — ^what  is  postponed  is  not 
abandoned." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  last  attempt 
upon  him,  saying,  "  By  the  mass,  Master  More,  it  is  perilous  striv- 
ing with  princes ;  therefore  I  could  wish  you,  as  a  friend,  to  in- 
cline to  the  Kin^s  pleasure,  for,  by  God's  body.  Master  More,  in- 
dignatio  principis  mors  est."  "  Is  that  all  t"  said  Sir  Thomas ; 
"  why  then  there  is  no  more  difference  between  your  Grace  and 
me,  but  that  I  shall  die  to-day  and  you  to-morrow."  Norfolk,  it  is 
well  known,  was  attainted,  ordered  for  execution,  and  only  saved 
by  Henry's  death. 

But  More's  otlier  prophecy  of  the  same  sort  was  literally  fulfill- 
ed.    Having  asked  his  daughter  Eoper  how  the  world  went,  and 

*  More,  225.  f  More,  228. 
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how  Queea  Anne  did,  ■'  In  faith,  father,"  said  she  "  never  bet- 
ter;  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  Court  but  daocing  and  snovtina." 
•  Never  better!"  said  he.  "Alas!  Me^,  it  pitieth  me  to  remember 
unto  what  misery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come.  These  dances 
of  hers  wi  prove  such  dances  that  she  will  spnra  our  heads  off 
Ike  footbal  s ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head  will  dance  the 
like  dance.  * 

The  policy  of  Henry  and  his  ministers  now  was  to  enforce  sub- 
mission by  compelling  people  to  swear  to  conform  to  the  new  ri- 
^me,  a  course  which  More  had  anticipated  with  apprehension 
when  he  was  told  by  Koper  of  the  King's  marriage  and  final  rap- 
ture with  Rome,  saying,  "  God  give  grace,  son,'  that  these  matters 
within  a  whde  be  not  confirmed  with  oaths." 

The  Lord  ChanceUor,  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  were  appointed  commissioners  to  administer  the  re- 
liuired  oath,  drawn  up  in  a  form  which  the  law  did  not  then  au- 
thonse.  Statutes  had  been  passed  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
crown  on  the  issue  of  the  King's  present  marriage,  and  to  cut  off 
intercourse  with  Rome  by  prohibiting  the  accustomed  payment  of 
hrst  fruits,  or  Peter's  pence,  and  forbidding  appeals  to  the  Pope  or 
dispensations  from  him  ;  but  no  statute  had  passed  to  constitute 
the  King  supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  or  to  annex  any  penalty 
to  the  denial  of  his  supremacy.t  Nevertheless  an  oath  «  as  fram- 
ed "  to  bear  faith  and  true  obedience  to  the  King,  and  the  issue  of 
his  present  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  to  acknowledge  him  the 
Jieacl  oj  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  reTmunce  aU  obedience  to 
llm  B>sh02J  of  Rome,  as  hwmig  no  more  pou.e)  than  anu  other 
bishop. 

The  administration  of  this  oath  began  a  few  days  after  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  associates,  under  the  act  of  attainder 
against  them,  had  been  hanged  and  beheaded  at  Tyburn  ;  and  it 
was  taken  very  freely  by  the  clergy.  It  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
poimded  to  any  layman,  and  the  commissioners  resolved  to  begin 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  knowing  that  if  he  should  submit,  no  fur- 
ther resistance  need  be  apprehended. 

For  a  considerable  while  he  had  been  expecting  a  summons  be- 
fore the  inquisitors,  and  that  his  famUy  might  be  alarmed  as  little 
as  possible  when  it  should  really  come,  he  hired  a  man  dressed  as 
a  poursuivant  suddenly  to  come  to  his  house,  while  they  sat  at 
dinner,  and  knocking  loudly  at  his  door,  to  warn  him  to  appear 
next  day  before  the  commissioners,  Tliey  were  at  first  in  great 
consternation  ;  but  he  seen  relieved  them  by  explaining  the  jest. 

*  More,  231. 

t  All  the  biographers  of  More,  from  Roper  downwards,  have  fallen  inU)  a  mistake 
upon  this  subject,  allhongh  ihcy  have  recorded  Moro's  own  dec^aralion  that  the 
warrant  of  this  commitment  was  bad  in  point  of  law;  but  a  reference  to  the 
Btalnto  Book  niaiica  the  matter  clear  bejoniJ  all  qnestion  :  for  he  was  committed  lo 
flia  Tower  in  .April,  158J,  and  the  session  of  parliament  in  which  the  act  of 
supremacy  was  passed  did  not  meet  till  ihe  month  of  November  following.    26  H. 
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In  sad  earnest  early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  1534, 
the  real  ponrsiiivant  entered  the  house,  and  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  commissioners  that  day  at  Lambeth.  According 
to  his  custom  when  he  entered  on  any  matter  of  importance,  (aa 
when  he  was  iirst  chosen  of  the  Privy  Council,  sent  ambassador, 
chosen  Speaker,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  or  engaged  in  any  weigh- 
ty undertaking,)  he  went  to  church  "  to  be  confessed,  to  hear  mass, 
and  to  be  houseted ;"  but  from  a  foreboding  mind  he  could  not 
truat  himself  to  take  leave  of  his  family  with  his  usual  marks  of 
afi'ection:  "whereas  he  evermore  naed  before,  at  his  departure 
from  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  to  have  them 
bring  him  to  his  boat,  and  there  to  kiss  them  and  bid  them  all 
farewell, — then  would  he  suiter  none  of  them  forth  of  the  gate 
to  follow  Mm,  but  pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  shut  them  all 
from  him,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  boat  towards  Lambeth." 
On  the  way  he  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  son-in-law  who  ac- 
companied him,  "  I  thank  our  Lord  the  field  is  won,"* — inchcating 
aji  entire  confidence  in  his  own  constancy. 

Being  brought  before  the  commissioners,  and  the  oath  beinjg 
tendered  to  him,  he  referred  to  the  statute  and  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  swear  that  he  would  maintain  and  defend  Uie  order  of 
succession  to  the  crowm,  as  established  by  parliament ;  he  dis- 
claimed ad  censure  on  those  who  had  simply  taken  the  oath ;  but 
it  was  impossible  tlmt  he  should  swear  to  the  whole  contents  of 
it  without  wounding  his  conscience.  He  was  commanded  to  walk 
in  the  garden  awhile,  ajid  the  oath  was  admimstered  to  many  oth- 
ers. When  called  in  again,  the  list  of  those  who  had  taken  it 
was  shown  to  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  the  King's  special 
displeasure  for  his  recusancy  without  any  reason  assigned.  He 
answered,  that  "  his  reasons  might  exasperate  the  King  still 
more  ;  but  he  would  assign  them  on  his  Majesty's  assuiance,  that 
they  shoidd  not  ofiend  him  nor  prove  dangerous  to  hunself."  The 
commissioners  observed,  that  such  assurances  could  be  no  defence 
against  a  legal  chaj-ge.  He  offered  to  trust  himself  to  the  King's 
honour;  but  they  would  listen  to  no  qualification  or  explanation. 
Crannier,  with  some  subtlety,  argued  that  his  disclaiming  all  blame 
of  those  who  had  sworn,  showed  that  he  thought  it  only  doubtful, 
whether  the  oatli  was  unlawful ;  whereas  the  obligation  to  obey 
the  King  was  absolutely  certain.  He  might  have  repUed,  that  an 
oath  on  matter  of  opinion  might  be  lawfuUy  taken  by  one  man, 
and  could  not  be  taken  without  perjury  by  another ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  repeating  his  ofier  to  swear  to  the  succession, 
and  his  refusal  to  go  further.  Thereupon  he  was  given  m  ward  to 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  the  hope  that  the  Kmg  might  re- 
lent. It  is  said  that  a  council  being  held,  the  qualified  oath  would 
have  been  accepted  had  it  not  been  that  "  Queen  Anne,  by  her 
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importunate  clamours,  did  exasperate  the  King,"  and  at  the  end 
of  four  days,  the  oath  containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  an  abjnration  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome  being  again 
tendered  and  refused.  More  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Having  delivered  his  upper  gai-ment  as  garnish  to  tlie  porter 
I  April  17  1  ^t^'^'iS  a*  the  Traitor's  Gate,  by  which  he  entered, 
'  ''he  was  conducted  by  "Master  Lieutenant"  to  his 

lodging,  where  he  swore  John  a  Wood,  his  servant  appointed  to 
attend  him,  "  that  if  he  should  see  or  hear  him  at  any  time  write 
or  S]ieak  any  matter  against  the  King  or  the  state  of  the  realm, 
he  should  open  it  to  the  Lieutenant,  that  it  miglit  incontincut  be 
revealed  to  the  Council." 

The  Lieutenant  apologising  for  the  poor  cheer  the  place  fur- 
nished, his  prisoner  waggishly  answered,  "Assure  yourself  I  do 
not  mislike  my  cheer ;  but  whenever  I  do,  then  spare  not  to  thrust 
me  out  of  your  doors." 

In  about  a  month  he  was  permitted  to  receive  a  visit  from  his 
dearly  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  tried  to  comfort  by  saying,  "  I 
believe,  Meg,  they  that  have  put  me  here  when  they  have  done 
me  a  high  displeasure ;  but,  I  assure  thee  on  my  faith,  mine  own 
good  daughter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  wife,  and  ye  that  be  my 
children,  I  would  not  have  failed,  long  ere  this,  to  have  closed  my- 
self in  as  straight  a  room,  and  straighter  too.  But  since  I  am  come 
hither  without  mine  own  desert,  I  trust  that  God,  by  his  goodness, 
will  discharge  me  of  my  care,  and,  with  his  gracious  help,  supply 
my  lack  among  you."  Having  pointed  out  to  her  tlie  illegaUity  of 
his  imprisonment,  there  being  then  no  statute  to  authorise  the  re- 
quired oath,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  some  indigna- 
tion against  the  King's  advisers.  "  And  surely,  daughter,  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  any  Christian  Prince  should,  by  a  flexible  Council 
ready  to  follow  his  affections,  and  by  a  weak  clergy,  lacking  grace 
constantly  to  stand  to  their  learning,  with  flattery  be  so  shameful- 
ly abused." 

It  unluckily  chanced  while  she  was  with  him  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  in  their  sight  Eeynolds,  the  Abbot  of  Sion,  and  three 
monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  marched  out  for  execution  on 
account  of  the  supremacy.  He  exclaimed,  "  Lo !  dost  thou  not 
see,  Meg,  that  these  blessed  Fathers  be  now  as  cheerfully  going 
to  their  deaths  as  bridegrooms  to  Uieir  marriage;"  and  he  tender- 
ly tried  to  strengthen  her  mind  for  the  like  destiny  befalhug  him- 
self. Having  conceived,  from  some  expression  she  used,  that  she 
wished  him  to  yield,  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  rebuking  her  supposed 
purpose  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  affection,  and  concluding 
with  an  assurance,  "  that  none  of  the  terrible  tilings  that  might 
happen  to  him  touched  him  so  near,  or  were  so  grievous  to  him, 
as  Uiot  his  dearly  beloved  chiid,  whose  judgment  he  so  much 
valued,  should  labour  to  persuade  him  to  do  what  would  be  con- 
tiary  to  his  conscience."     Margaret's  reply  was  worthy  of  herself 
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"  She  submits  reverently  to  his  faithful  and  delectable  letter,  the 
faitlifiil  messedgcr  of  his  virtuous  mind,"  and  almost  rejoices  in 
his  victory  over  all  earth-born  cares.  She  subscribes  herself, 
"  Your  own  most  loving,  obedient  daughter  and  bedeswoman,  Mar- 
garet Eoper,  who  desireth,  above  all  earthly  things,  to  be  in  John 
Wood's  stede,  to  do  you  some  service.' , 

He  had  a  very  difierent  subject  to  deal  with  when  he  received 
a  visit  from  his  wife,  who  had  leave  to  see  him,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  break  his  constancy.  On  her  entrance,  like  a  plain 
rude  woman,  and  somewhat  worldly,  she  thus  saluted  him,  "  What, 
the  goodyear,  Mr.  More,  I  marvel  that  you,  who  have  been  hitlierto 
always  taken  for  a  wise  man,  will  now  so  ploy  tho  fool  as  to  lie 
here  in  this  close,  filthy  prison,  and  be  content  to  be  shut  up  thus 
with  mice  and  rats,  when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty, 
with  the  favour  and  good  wUl  hotli  of  the  King  and  his  Council,  if 
you  would  but  do  as  the  Bishops  and  best  learned  of  his  realm 
have  done;  and,  seeing  you  have  at  Chelsea  aright  fair  house, 
yonr  library,  your  books,  your  gallery,  and  all  other  necessaries  so 
handsome  about  you,  where  you  might,  in  company  with  me,  your 
wife,  your  cluldren  and  household,  be  merry,  I  muse  what,  a  God's 
name,  you  mean,  here  thus  fondly  to  tarry."  Having  heard  her 
out, — preserving  his  good  humour,  he  said  lo  her,  wilh  a  cheerful 
countenance,  "  I  pray  thee,  good  Mrs.  Ahce,  tell  me  one  thing." 
"What  is  it?"  soith  she.  "Is  not  this  house  as  near  heaven  as 
my  own?"  She  could  only  come  out  with  her  favourite  interjec- 
tion, which  she  used,  Uke  Dame  Quickly,  to  express  impatience, 
"  Tilly  vaUy !  Tilly  vaUy  !  "  *  By  pointing  out  the  short  time  he 
could  enjoy  his  house  compared  with  the  long  and  secure  tenure 
of  heaven,  and  various  other  arguments  and  iliustratio]is,  he,  to  no 
purpose,  tried  to  convince  her  that  it  was  better  to  remain  in  the 
Tower  than  to  dishonour  himself  He  was  little  moved  by  her 
persuasions,  thinking  (but  not  saying)  as  Job,  when  tempted  by 
his  wife,  "  Quasi  una  ex  stullis  mulieribus  locuta  es." 

We  must  render  her  tlie  justice  to  recollect,  however,  that  she 
continued  actively  to  do  what  she  could  ibr  his  comfort;  and  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  imprisonment,  when  all  his  property  had 
been  seized,  she  actually  sold  her  wearing  apparel  to  raise  money 
to  provide  necessaries  ibr  him.t 

The  parhament,  which  had  answered  Henry's  purposes  so  slavish- 
ly that  it  was  kept  on  foot  for  six  years,  met  again  r  ^  ^^^^  . 
on  the  4th  of  November,  and  proceeded  to  pass  an     I-  '    '  ' 

act  of  attaintler  for  misprision  of  treason  against  More,  and  Fish- 
er, Bishop  of  Eochester,  tlie  oidy  survivmg  minister  of  Henry 

»  "  Hostiss  [addressing  ralstnff.i  Jxlhifattyl  Sir  Jiilm.  Norer  tell  mo,  jour 
oncienl  ev  iip'njcr  loniea  iiot  in  mj  rfiors.''  —  Kd  Pari  lien.  IV.,  act  ii.  scone  4. 

t  Sec  Iki  lelltrlotiODiwcll.iiifll.ich  slie  eajs,  "  I  pasa  weekly  16  eliiUings  for 
the  bord-i>nges  of  my  ponre  liusband  nuil  liis  scrvnnt;  for  liie  majntiuiiing  whereof 

haic  bcon  icmjcMvd  of  lercj  neccssylt  to  sell  part  of  mjn  appBreil  ior  lack  of 
olbcr  eulisiance  lo  rauke  money  of," —  App.  lo  Hunicr's  cd.  of  More. 
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VII,  and  the  son's  early  tutor,  councillor,  and  friend,  —  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  —  for 
which  alleged  offence,  created  by  no  law,  they  were  to  forfeit  all 
theii'  property,  and  to  he  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonraent  *  But 
this  was  insufficient  for  the  royal  vengeance;  and  soon  after,  not 
only  was  an  act  passed  to  declare  the  King  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Chiucht,  but  authority  was  given  to  require  an  oath  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  t,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  by 
words  or  writing  to  deny  it  i 

As  More  was  now  actually  suffering  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  his  property  for  having  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  enactment  about  oaths  the 
foundation  of  a  new  prosecution,  and  the  plan  adopted  was  to  in- 
veigle him  into  a  verbal  denial  of  the  supremacy,  and  so  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  for  high  treason. 

With  lliis  viev.',  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dultes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suflolk,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council,  several  times 
came  to  him  in  the  Tower,  "  to  procure  him  by  all  means  and 
policies  tliey  could,  either  to  confess  precisely  the  King's  suprem- 
acy, or  plainly  to  deny  it."  But  he  was  constantly  on  his  guard, 
and  they  could  get  nothing  more  from  him  than  "  that  the  statute 
was  like  a  two-edged  sword;  if  he  should  speak  agamst  it,  he 
shoidd  procure  the  death  of  his  body ;  and  if  he  should  consent 
unto  it,  he  should  procure  the  death  of  his  soul." 

The  next  contrivance  was  plotted  and  executed  by  one  who  has 
brought  a  greater  stain  upon  the  bar  of  England  than  any  member 
of  tJie  profession  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong, — a  profession 
generally  distinguished,  even  in  had  times,  for  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence, and  never  before  or  since  so  far  degraded  as  to  have  its 
honours  won  by  palpable  fraud,  chicanery,  and  perjury.  E.ich  (hor- 
rescij  rcferens), — aftei-wards  Lord  Chancellor, — ^liad  just  been  made 
Sohcitor  General,  on  an  understanchng  lliat  he  was  effectually  to 
put  in  force  the  recent  acts  against  all  recusants,  and  most  espe- 
cially against  the  refractory  Ex- chancellor.  Accordingly,  fortified 
by  an  order  of  the  Council,  he  accompanied  Sir  iUchard  Southwell 
and  a  Mr.  Palmer  to  the  Tower  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing More  of  the  small  hbrary  witii  wliich  he  had  liitherto  been 
permitted  to  soothe  his  solitude.  While  they  were  packing  up  the 
books,  Rich,  under  pretence  of  ancient  friendship,  fell  into  conver- 
sation witli  him ;  and  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  tone,  after  a 
coraphment  to  his  wisdom  and  learning,  put  a  case  to  him  i  ■'  Ad- 
mit that  there  were  an  act  of  paihament  made,  that  all  tlie  realm 

'  Tl;i8  act  is  not  in  Ibe  statutes  at  largo,  but  ii  ill  be  fonnil  in  tlie  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  vol.  iv.  537,523 

t  26  Htu.  8.  c.  1.  J  26  HCE.  8.  c.  8. 

4  2H  Hon.  s,  c.  S.  Tbc  offence  dcsoribcd  iu  Uiis  last  act  applicaiile  lo  the 
soincmHtj',  ia  10  "desire  lo  dejjrive  tl,e  King  of  liia  di};nity,  title,  or  name  of  his 
royal  esuile  ;"  —  and  "  Supreme  Heiid  of  iLe  Cliurtli"  loniing  iviihin  tliis  descrip- 
tioji,  10  ilenj-  the  suprcinuty  wes  lima  ingcniouily  made  liigli  treason. 
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should  take  me  for  King,  would  not  yon,  Mr,  More,  take  me  for 
King  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  that  I  would."  Rich, 
much  elated,  said,  "  I  pnt  the  case  further, — that  there  were  an  act 
of  parliament  that  all  the  realm  should  take  me  for  Pope,  would 
you  not  then  take  me  for  Pope  ?"  "  For  answer,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"  to  your  first  case, — the  parliament  may  w^ell  meddle  with  the 
state  of  temporal  princes  ;  but  to  make  answer  to  your  other  case, 
— Suppose  the  parliament  should  make  a  law  that  God  shoidd  not 
be  God,  would  you  then,  Mr.  Rich,  say  so?"  "  No,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Solicitor,  "  that  I  would  not ;  for  no  parliament  could  make  such  a 
law."  More,  suspecting  his  drift,  made  no  reply ;  the  co-  iversaf  ion 
took  another  turn ;  and,  the  books  being  carried  off,  they  soon  after 
parted. 

Trusting  rather  to  partial  judges  and  a  packed  jury  than  the  evi- 
dence which  could  be  brought  forward  against  him;  a  special  com- 
mission was  issued  for  bringing  Sir  Thomas  More  to  r  , g^-  , 
a  solemn  trial, — the  commissioners  being  the  Lord  '  "  '  '' 
Chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Fitzjames  and  Fitzber- 
bcrt,  the  Chief  Justices,  and  several  puisne  Judges.  They  sat  in 
the  Court  of  ICing'a  Bench,  in  "Westminster  Hall*  The  arraign- 
ment took  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  but  the  trial  was  postponed 
tiU  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  case  for  the 
Crown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial.  More  was  led  on  foot,  in  a  coarse 
wroolen  gown,  through  the  most  freqiieTit.efl  streets,  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster  Hall.  The  eotour  of  his  hair,  which  had  become 
grey  since  he  last  appeared  in  public,  his  face,  which  though  still 
cheerful  was  pale  and  emaciated,  his  bent  posture  and  his  feeble 
steps,  which  he  was  obUged  to  support  with  his  staff  showed  the 
rigour  of  his  confinement,  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  the' people, 
instead  of  impressing  them,  as  was  intended,  with  dread  of  the 
royal  authority.  When,  sordidly  dressed,  he  held  up  bis  hand  as  a 
criminal  in  that  place,  where,  arrayed  in  his  magisterial  robes  and 
surrounded  by  crow^ds  w^ho  watched  his  smile,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed on  his  knees  to  ask  his  father's  blessing  before  mounting 
his  own  tribunal  to  determine,  as  sole  Judge,  on  the  most  impor- 
tant rights  of  the  liighest  subjects  in  the  realm, — a  general  horror 
and  commiseration  ran  through  tlie  spectators  : — and  after  the  lapse 
of  three  centuries,  during  which,  statesmen,  prelates,  and  kuigs 
have  been  unjustly  brought  to  trial  under  the  same  roof, — consid- 
ering the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  greatness  of  his  acquire- 
ments, and  the  innocence  of  liis  life,  we  must  still  regard  his  mur- 
der as  thek/laekest  crime  that  ever  has  been  perpetrated  in  Eng- 
land imder  the  foiins  of  law.i 

Sir  Christopher  Hale,  the  Attorney  General,  who  conducted  the 
prosecution,  with  some  appearance  of  candour,  ( stiongly  contrasted 
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with  the  Tindisgnised  asperity  of  Mr.  Solicitor  Eich,  who  t. 

him,)  began  with  reading  the  indictment,  wliich  was  of  enormous 
length,  bnt  contained  fonr  principal  charges  ; — 1st,  The  opinion  the 
prisoner  had  given  on  the  King's  marriage.  2dly,  That  he  had 
written  certain  letters  to  Bishop  Fisher  encouraging  him  to  resist. 
3dly,  That  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Kin^s  supremacy  ; 
and,  4thly,  That  he  had  positively  denied  it,  and  thereby  attempted 
to  deprive  the  King  of  his  dignity  and  title.  When  the  reacUng  of 
tho  indictment  was  over,  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  last  attempt 
to  bend  the  resolution  of  the  prisoner  by  saying,  "  Yon  see  how 
grievously  you  have  offended  his  Majesty,  yet  he  is  so  merciful, 
that  if  you  will  lay  away  your  obstinacy  and  change  your  opinion, 
we  hope  you  may  obtain  pardon."  More  calmly  rephed,  "  Most 
noble  Lords,  I  have  great  cause  to  thank  your  Honours  for  this 
your  cmirtesy  ;  but  I  beseech  Almighty  God  that  I  may  continue 
in  the  mind  I  am  in,  through  his  grace,  unto  death." 

Tbe  last  was  the  only  charge  in  the  indictment  which  was  at  all 
suilicient  in  point  of  law  to  incur  the  pains  of  treason  ;  and  it  was 
unsupported  by  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  at  first  con- 
tented themselves  with  putting  in  the  prisoner's  examinations, 
showing  that  he  had  declined  answering  the  questions  propounded 
to  him  by  the  Privy  Councillors,  with  his  answer,  "  that  the  stat- 
ute was  a  two-edged  sword."  An  excuse  was  made  for  not  prov- 
ing the  supposed  letters  to  Fisher,  on  the  gromid  that  they  had 
been  destroyed. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  instead  of  at  once  directing  an  acquittal, 
called  upon  the  prisoner  for  his  defence.  A  deep  silence  now  pre- 
vailed— all  present  held  their  breath — every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  victim.  More  was  beginning  witli  expressing  his  apprehen- 
sion "  lest,  his  memory  and  wit  being  decayed  with  liis  health  of 
body  through  his  long  imprisonment,  he  should  not  be  able  prop- 
erly to  meet  all  the  matters  alleged  against  him,"  when  he  found 
that  he  was  unable  to  support  himself  by  his  stafi;  and  his  judges 
evinced  one  touch  of  humanity  by  ordering  him  a  chair.  When 
he  was  seated,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations,  he  considered 
the  charges  in  their  order.  "  As  to  the  marriage,"  he  said,  "  I  con- 
fess that  I  always  told  the  King  my  opinion  thereon  as  my  con- 
science dictated  unto  mo,  which  I  neither  ever  would,  nor  ought  to 
have  concealed;  for  which  I  am  so  far  ftom  thinking  myself  guilty 
of  high  treason,  as  that  of  the  contrary,  I  being  demanded  my 
opinion  by  so  great  a  Prince  on  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
whereupon  the  quietness  of  a  kingdom  dependeth,  I  should  Iiave 
basely  flattered  him  if  I  had  not  uttered  the  truth :  then  I  might 
have  been  accused  as  a  wicked  subject,  and  a  perfidious  traitor  to 
God.  If  herein  1  have  offended  the  King,  it  must  be  an  offence 
to  tell  one's  mind  plainly  when  our  Prince  asketh  our  advice." 
2.  As  to  the  letters  to  Fisher,  he  himself  stated  the  contents  of 
them,  and  showed  that  they  were  free  from  all  blame.  3.  On  the 
charge  that  he  had  dechned  to  declare  his  opinion,  when  interro- 
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gated,  respecting  the  supremacy,  he  triumphantly  answered,  "that 
he  could  not  transgress  any  law,  or  incur  any  crime  of  treason,  by 
holding  his  peace,  God  only  being  judge  of  our  secret  thoughts." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Attorney,  who  said,  "  Although 
we  had  not  one  word  or  deed  to  object  against  you,  yet  have  we 
your  silence,  when  asked  whether  you  acknowledged  the  King  to 
be  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  an  evident  sign  of  a 
malicious  mind."  But  Mr.  Attorney  was  put  doivn  {and,  notwith- 
standing the  gravity  of  tlie  occasion,  there  was  probably  a  laugh 
against  him)  by  More  quietly  reminding  him  of  the  maxim  among 
civilians  and  canonists — "  Qui  tacet,  consentire  videtur."  "  He 
that  holdeth  liis  tongue  is  taken  to  consent"  4,  On  the  last  charge 
he  argued,  tliat  the  only  proof  was  his  saying  that  "  the  statute 
was  a  two-edged  sword,"  which  was  meant  as  a  reason  for  his  de- 
clining to  answer,  and  could  not  possibly  be  construed  into  a  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  King's  supremacy.  He  concluded  with  a  solemn 
avowal,  that  "  he  never  spake  word  against  this  law  to  any  living 

The  jury,  biased  as  they  were,  seeing  that  if  they  credited  all 
the  evidence,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  against  the  prison- 
er, were  about  to  acquit  him  :  the  Judges  were  in  dismay — the  'At- 
torney-General stood  aghast — ^when  Mr.  Solicitor,  to  his  eternal 
disgrace,  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Court  who  permitted 
such  an  outrage  on  decency,  left  the  bar,  and  presented  himself  as 
a  witness  for  the  Crown.  Being  sworn,  he  detailed  the  confiden- 
tial conversation  he  had  had  with  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower  on  the 
occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  books; — and  falsely  added,  that 
upon  his  admitting  tliat  "  no  parliament  could  make  a  law  that  God 
should  not  be  God,"  Sir  Thomas  declared,  "  No  more  could  the 
parliament  make  the  King  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church." 

The  prisoner's  withering  reply  must  have  made  the  mean  and 
guilty  wretch  feel  compunction  and  shame,  for  which  his  subse- 
quent elevation  must  have  been  a  miserable  recompence :  "  If  I 
were  a  man  my  I-ords,  that  did  not  regai-d  an  oath,  I  needed  not 
at  this  time  in  this  place,  as  is  well  known  unto  cverj'  one,  to 
stand  as  an  accused  person.  And  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich,  which 
you  liave  taken  be  true,  then  I  pray  Ihat  I  never  see  God  in  the 
face  ;  which  I  would  not  say  were  it  otherwise  to  gain  the  whole 
world."  Having  truly  related  the  whole  convei-satiou,  he  continu- 
ed, "  In  good  faith,  Mr.  Rich,  I  am  more  sorry  for  yoiu'  perjury  than 
for  mine  own  peril.  Know  you  that  neither  I,  nor  jiuy  man  else 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  took  yoir  to  be  a  man  of  such  credit  as 
either  I  or  any  other  would  vouchsafe  to  communicate  with  you 
in  any  matter  of  importance.  As  you  well  know,  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  life  and  conversation  a  long  space, 
even  from  your  youth  upwards ;  for  we  dwelt  long  together  in 
one  parish ;  where  as  yourself  can  well  tell  ( I  am  sorry  you  com- 
pel me  to  speak  it)  you  were  always  esteemed  very  hght  of  your 
tongue,  a  great  dicer  and  gamester,  and  not  of  any   commendable 
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fame  either  there  or  in  the  Temple,  the  Inn  to  which  yoH  have  be- 
longed. Can  it  therefore  seem  likely  to  yonr  honoiirable  Lord- 
ships, that,  in  so  weighty  a  cause,  I  should  so  unadvisedly  over- 
shoot myself  as  to  trust  Mr.  Kich,  a  man  always  reputed  of  me  for 
one  of  so  Uftle  truth  and  honesty,  about  my  sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  manifold  favours, 
or  any  of  his  noble  and  grave  counsellors,  that  I  should  declare 
only  to  him  the  secrets  of  my  conscience,  touching  the  King's  su- 
premacy, t)ie  special  point  and  only  mark  so  long  sought  for  at  my 
hands,  which  I  never  did  nor  ever  would  reveal  after  the  statute 
once  made,  either  to  the  King's  Highness  himself,  or  to  any  of  his 
noble  counsellors,  as  it  is  w^ell  known  to  your  Honours,  who  have 
been  sent  for  no  other  purpose  at  sundry  times  from  his  Majesty's 
person  to  me  in  the  Toiver.  I  refer  it  to  your  judgments,  my  Lords, 
whether  this  can  seem  a  thing  credible  unto  any  of  you." 

This  address  produced  a  deep  elTect  upon  the  by-standers,  and 
even  on  the  packed  jury ;  and  Mr.  Solicitor  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  resiuning  his  capacity  of  counsel  for  the  Crown,  he  called 
and  examined  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  as  regardless  of  truth  as  himself,  and  corrobo- 
rate his  testimotiy  ;  btit  they  both  said  they  were  so  busy  in  trus- 
sing up  the  hooka  in  a  sack,  they  gave  no  ear  to  the  conversation. 

The  Chief  Commissioner,  however,  gallantly  restored  the  for- 
tune of  the  day :  and  in  an  ingenious,  animated,  and  sarcastic 
summing  up,  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the  oifence  charged; — 
the  danger  to  the  King,  and  the  public  tranquilbty  from  the  courses 
followed  by  the  prisoner  : — that  the  evidence  of  the  Sobeitor  Gen- 
eral, which  he  said  was  evidently  given  with  reluctance  and  from 
a  pure  motive,  stood  uncontradicted,  if  not  corroborated,  as  the 
denial  of  the  prisoner  could  not  be  taken  into  account ; — that  as 
the  speech  related  by  the  witness  undoubtedly  expressed  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  only  drawing  a  necessary  in- 
ference, there  ivas  every  probability  that  it  was  spoken: — and 
that,  the  witness  was  believed,  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  juiy  retired  from  the  bar,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
(to  the  horror,  if  not  the  surprise,  of  the  audience)  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ;  "  for,"  says  his  descendant,  "  they  knew 
what  the  King  would  have  done  in  that  case."*  But  it  is  possible 
that  being  all  zealous  Protestants,  who  looked  with  detestation  on 
our  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  and  considering  that  the  King's 
supremacy  could  not  be  honestly  doubted,  they  concluded  tliat, 
by  convicting  a  Papist,  they  should  be  doing  good  sei-vice  to  reli- 
gion and  the  state, — and  that,  misled  by  the  sophistry  and  elo- 

•  It  is  nardly  possible  to  read  without  a  smile  the  statement  of  the  vardict  bj 
Erasmus  in  hia  "Epistle  tie  Motte  Thomre  Mori ;"  ■'  Qni  [duodecim  viri]  qaam 
pei-  hone  quartflm  parlem  seccssissont,  reycrai  snnt  ad  ptindpes  ac  judiees  delegalos 
ao  proaBQeiarunt  Itil-LIM,  boo  est  digiius  est  morte.'" 
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qiience  of  the  presiding  Judge,  they  helieved  that  they  returned 
an  honest  verdict. 

Audley  was  so  delighted,  that,  forgetting  tlie  established  foims 
of  proceeding  on  swell  an  occasion,  he  eagerly  began  to  prononnce 
judgment. 

More  interrupted  him,  and  his  pulse  still  beating  as  temperately 
as  if  sitting  in  his  library  at  Chelsea  talking  to  Erasmus,  "  My 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  towards  the  law,  the  manner  in  such 
cases  was  to  ask  the  prisoner  before  sentence  whether  he  could 
give  any  reason  why  judgment  should  not  proceed  against  him." 
The  Chancellor  in  some  confusion  owned  his  mistake,  and  put 
the  question. 

More  was  now  driven  to  deny  the  power  of  parliament  to  pass 
the  statute  transferring  the  Headship  of  the  Church  from  the  Pope 
to  the  King,  and  he  took  some  exceptions  to  the  frame  of  the  indict- 
ment. The  Chancellor,  being  loth  to  have  the  whole  burden  ot 
this  condemnation  to  lie  upon  liimself  asked  openly  the  advice  of 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  John  Fitzjaraes,  "  whether 
this  indictment  were  sufficient,  or  no  ?"  —  Fitzjames,  C.  J.  "  My 
Lords  all,  by  St.  GiUian  (ever  his  oath),  I  must  needs  confess,  that 
if  the  act  of  parliamentbe  not  unlawful,  then  the  indictment  is  not, 
in  my  conscience,  insufficient."* 

Lord  CluinceU<rr.  "  Lo !  my  Lords,  lo !  You  hear  what  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  saith,  Qfwd  adJtuc  desideranms  testimonium  ?  Reus 
est  mortk."  He  then  pronounced  upon  him  the  frightful  sentence 
in  cases  of  treason,  concluding  with  ordering  that  lus  four  quarters 
shovild  be  set  over  four  gates  of  the  city,  and  his  head  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

The  prisoner  had  hitherto  refrained  from  expressing  his  opinion 
on  the  question  of  the  supremacy,  lest  he  might  appear  to  be  wan- 
tonly courting  his  doom ;  but  he  now  said,  with  temper  and  firm- 
ness, that,  after  seven  years'  study,  he  never  could  find  that  a 
layman  could  be  head  of  the  church.  Taking  the  position  to 
mean,  as  we  understand  it,  —  that  the  Sovereigr,  representing  the 
civil  power  of  the  state,  is  supreme,  —  it  may  easily  be  assented 
to;  —  but  in  Henry's  own  sense,  that  he  was  substituted  for 
the  Pope,  and  that  all  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Pope  im 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  were  transferred  to  him,  and  might  be  law- 
fuUy  exercised  by  him,  —  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  is  unfound- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  would  truly  make  any  church  Erastian-  in. 

*  Sharon  Turner,  aclualed  hj  his  aeneo  of  tlie  "  mild  «.nd  friendly  larnpar" 
ot  Henry  VIII,,  (taking  a  very  different  view  of  hia  iharacter  tVoin  Wolaey  or 
niore,  when  they  were  most  familiar  and  in  Iiighest  favour  with  him,)  is  desirous  of 
palliatiug  this  prosecution  ;  and  a  full  copy  of  the  indictment  not  being  forthcom- 
ing, supposes  that  there  ivere  other  charges  against  More  of  which  we  kaow.notb- 
ing;  bat  the  whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  as  well  as  all  contemporary. ovidence, 
shows,  that  he  was  tried  under  26  H.  8.  c  I3.,  for  "  imagining  to  depriv'i  the  King 
of  hia  title  and  dignity," —  the  denial  of  the  eapremacy  being  the  overt  actrelieo. 
opon,  —  See  Turn.  Uiit.  Ben.  VIIl. 
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■which  it  is  recognised,  I  therefore  cannot  say  with  Hnmc,  tha'; 
More  wanted  "  a  better  cause,  more  free  from  ■weakness  aod  su- 
perstition." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  him  if  he  ■was  wiser  than  all  the 
learned  men  in  Europe.  He  answered,  tliat  almost  the  whole  of 
Christendom  was  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  Judges  courteously  offered  to  listen  to  him  if  ho  had  any 
thing  more  to  say.  He  thus  answered  :  — "  This  farther  only 
have  I  to  say,  my  Iiords,  that  like  as  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Paul 
was  present  and  consenting  to  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  St. 
Stephen,  keeping  their  clothes  that  stoned  him  to  death,  and  yet 
they  be  now  twain  holy  saints  in  heaven,  and  there  shall  contin  u 
friends  together  for  ever ;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefore 
heartity  pray,  that,  though  your  Lordships  have  been  on  earth  my 
judges  to  condemnation,  yet  that  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heaven 
merrily  together  lo  our  everlasting  salvation ;  and  God  preserve 
you  all,  especially  my  Sovereign  Lord  the  lUng,  and  grant  him 
faithful  councillors."* 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  Court  in  this  solemn  manner,  he  was 
conducted  from  the  bar,  —  an  axe,  with  its  edge  now  towards  him, 
being  caixied  before  him.  He  was  in  the  custody  of  his  p^'rticu- 
lar  fiiend,  Sir  WilUam  Kingston,  who,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
■witnessed  the  last  moments  both  of  Wolsey  and  More,  and  ex. 
tended  to  both  of  them  all  the  kindness  consistent  with  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  stern  master. 

They  came  back  by  water,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  Tower 
wharf  a  scone  a'wailed  the  illustrious  convict  more  painful  to  his 
feelings  than  any  he  had  yet  passed  tlKough.  Margaret,  his  best- 
beloved  child,  knowing  that  he  jnust  land  there,  watched  his  ap- 
proach, that  she  might  receive  his  last  blessing ;  "  wliom,  ai  soon 
as  she  had  espied,  she  -ran  instantly  unto  him,  and,  witliont  con- 
[..derat'.on  or  care  of  herself,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
tlu-ong  and  guard  of  men,  who  with  bills  and  halberds  compassed 
him  round,  tSiere  openly,  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  embraced  lum, 
took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him,  not  able  to  say  any  word 
but  '  Oh,  my  father  I  Oh,  my  father !'  lie  gave  her  his  fatherly 
blessing,  telling  her  that  '  whatsoever  he  should  sutler,  though  he 
were  innocent,  it  was  not  without  the  will  of  God,  and  that  she 
must  therefore  be  patient  for  her  loss.'  After  separation  she,  all 
ravished  with  the  entire  love  of  her  dear  father,  suddenly  turned 
back  again,  ran  to  him  as  before,  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  di- 
vers times  kissed  him  most  lovingly ;  a  sight  which  made  even 
the  gnax'd  to  weep  and  mourn. "t     So  tender  was  the  heart  of  tliat 

*  Thi"  8('nec!i,  which  seems  to  mo  to  be  so  much  in  the  true  spirit  of  Iho  Christian 
religion,  i&  cetleored  by  Sharon  Turner  aa  showing  that  More  prosumpiuouslj 
tomparcd  hLiiaeJf  with  St.  Stephen.  —  Tvrmr'a  HiH.  tol  x  p.  302.  n. 

t  More,  276. 
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admirable  woman,  who  had  had  the  fortitude  to  encourage  her  fa- 
ther in  his  resokition  to  prefer  reputation  to  life  !* 

After  this  farewell  he  feit  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  over, 
and  he  awaited  the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  a  cheerfulness 
that,  with  severe  csnsors,  has  brought  some  reproach  upon  his 
memory.  Eiit  it  should  i>e  remembered  that  he  had  long  foreseen 
the  event,  and  with  all  humility,  sincerity,  and  earnestness  had 
submitted  to  all  the  observances  which,  accordbig  to  his  creed, 
were  the  fit  preparations  for  the  change  he  was  to  undergo. 

From  the  notion  that  more  would  be  gained  by  his  recantation 
than  his  death,  fi-esh  attempts  were  made  to  bend  hia  resohrtion; 
and,  these  faihng,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  execution,  aU  parts 
of  the  frightful  sentence,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  being  remitted, 
except  beheading,  in  respect  of  his  having  filled  the  high  ofiice  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  On  receiving  this  intelUgence,  he  expressed  a 
hope  "  that  none  of  his  friends  might  experience  the  like  mercy 
from  the  King." 

The  day  bofore  he  was  to  suffer,  he  wrote,  with  a  piece  of  coal, 
the  only  writing  implement  now  left  to  him,  a  farewell  letter  to 
his  dear  Margaret,  containing  blessings  to  all  his  children  by  name, 
with  a  kind  remembrance  even  to  one  of  her  maids.  Adverting 
to  their  last  interview,  at  which  the  ceremonial  which  then  regu- 
lated domestic  intercourse  had  been  so  httle  observed,  he  says, — 
"  I  never  liked  your  manner  towards  me  better  than  when  yoii 
kissed  me  last,  for  I  am  moat  pleased  when  daughterly  love  and 
dear  charity  have  no  leisure  to  look  to  worldly  courtesy." 

Early  the  next  day,  being  Tuesday  the  6th  of  July,  I535,t  came 
to  him  his  "  singular  good  friend,"  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King  and  Coiuicil  that  he  should  die  before  nine 
o'clock  of  the  same  morning.  More  having  returned  thanks  for 
these  "  good  tidings,"  Pope  added,  "  the  King's  pleasure  farther 
is,  that  you  use  not  many  words  at  your  execution."  "  I  did  pur- 
pose," answered  More,  "  to  have  spoken  somewhat,  but  I  will 
conform  myself  to  the  King's  commandment,  and  I  beseech  you 
to  obtain  from  him  that  my  daughter  Mai^aret  may  be  present  at 
my  burial."  "  The  King  is  already  content  that  your  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  friends  shall  have  liberty  to  be  present  thereat,"      Pope 

*  Rogers  lias  pathalioallj  inlerwoven  wiili  bis  tlieme  the  storj  of  lliia 

''  blushing  maid, 

Wlio  through  the  streets  ns  through  a  desevt  straj'd. 
And  when  her  dear,  dear  faUicr  pass'd  along 
Wonid  not  be  held ;  bat  banding  thro'  ilio  Uirong, 
Iliilbsid  and  battle-axe,  kiaa'd  him  o'er  and  o'or, 
Tlien  inrn'd  and  wept,  llien  sought  him  bs  beforo, 
Believing  she  shonld  see  his  face  no  more." 

a<B!oii  Lifr.. 
t  More  recent  biographers,  by  erroneously  fixing  his  trial  on  the  7th  of  May, 
mako  an  inlcrval  of  two  inoniJisinslead  of  tix  days  between  thnr  and  his  eKeontion  ; 
but  it  h  qmta  ccrtiiin  that  altlioiigli  ho  was  arraLi;ned  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  was 
not  iried  till  the  Ut  Julj. —  1  Ht-  Tr,  3So. 
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now  taking  Leave,  wept  bitterly ;  but  More  aaid  to  him,  "  Quiet 
yourself,  Mr  Pope,  and  be  not  discouraged,  for  I  tmst  we  shall  yet 
see  each  other  full  merrily,  where  we  shall  be  sure  to  live  and 
love  together  in  eternal  bhss."  Then,  to  rally  the  spirits  of  his 
friends  (in  reference  to  a  medical  practice  then  in  great  vogue,) — 
as  if  he  liad  been  a  fashionable  doctor  giving  an  opinion  upon  the 
ease  of  a  patient,  he  took  his  urinal  in  his  hand,  and,  casting  his 
water,  said  in  a  tone  of  droUery,  "  I  see  no  danger  but  this  man 
may  live  longer  if  it  please  the  King."* 

Being  conducted  by  Sir  "William  Kingston  to  the  scaffold,  it 
seemed  weak,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  mounting  it.  Where- 
upon he  said  merrily,  "  Master  Lientenant,  I  pray  you  see  me  safe 
up,  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself." 

Having  knelt  and  pronounced  the  "  Miserere  "  with  great  devo- 
tion, he  addressed  the  executioner,  to  whom  he  gave  an  angel  of 
gold,  saying,  "  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not.  afraid  to  do  thy 
office ;  my  neck  is  very  short :  take  heed,  therefore,  tliat  thou  strike 
not  awry  for  saving  thy  honesty."  When  he  had  laid  his  head  on 
the  block  he  desired  the  executioner  "  to  wait  till  he  had  removed 
his  beard,  for  that  had  never  offended  his  Highness."  t  One  blow 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  and  his  pleasantries. 

What  zealot  shall  venture  to  condemn  these  pleasantries  after 
the  noble  reflections  upon  the  subject  by  Addison,  who  was  never 
suspected  of  being  an  infldel,  a  favoiu-er  of  Komanism,  or  an 
enemy  to  the  Protestant  faith?  "  The  innocent  mirth  which  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  his  hfe  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last. 
His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  hfe ;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing  of 
his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  which  oiight  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  as  he  died  in  a  fix- 
ed and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  unusual  degree 
of  sorrow  and  concern  improper."  t 

"  Lighd;  h[s  bosom's  Lord  did  si^ 
Upon  ils  throne,  nnsoflen'd,  nndismaj'd 
Bj  anght  that  mingled  with  the  tragic  accns 
Of  pitj  and  fear;  and  his  gaj  genioj  plaj'd 
Wiih  the  inoffensive  ^word  of  nntiv*  wit, 
Than  Ihc  bore  axe  more  Inminons  and  t(een."§ 
More's  body  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
but  to  strike  terror  into  the  multitude,  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole 
was  placed  on  London  Bridge.     The  affectionate  and  courageous 
Margaret,  however,  procured  it  to  be  taken  down,  preserved  it  as 
a  precious  relic  during  her  life,  and,  at  her  death,  ordered  it   to  be 
laid  witli  her  in  the  same  grave. II 

*  This  anecdote,  which  so  strikingly  illnsirnlea  the  charncter  of  More  and  iho 
manners  of  the  age,  is  omitted  liy  his  modern  biographers  as  indelicate ! 

t  More,  287.  _         t  Spectator,  No.  849.  }  Wordsworth. 

II  "  As  for  his  head,  it  waa  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  Bridge,  wiicro  abiding 
■bout  fonrtacn  days,  was  then  privily  bought  by  the  said  Margar*!,  and  by  licr  for 
B  time  carefully  preserved  in  a  leaden  box,  but  afterwards,  with  great  devotion, 
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When  news  of  the  execution  was  brought  to  Henry,  who  ■was 
at  that  time  playing  at  tables  with  the  Queen,  turning  his  eyes 
upon  her  he  said,  '■  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death ; "  and, 
rising  immediately  from  his  play,  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber. 
But  if  he  felt  any  remorse,  recollecting  the  times  when  he  put  his 
arm  round  More's  neck  in  the  garden  at  Chelsea,  or  was  instruct- 
ed by  him  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  house- 
top, or  was  amused  by  his  jests  at  supper, — the  feeling  was  tran- 
sitory; for  he  not  only  placed  the  head  where  it  must  have  beea 
conspicuous  to  his  own  eye,  in  passing  between  Whitehall  and 
Greenwich,  hut  he  immediately  expelled  Lady  More  from  the 
house  at  Chelsea,  seizing  whatever  property  More  left  behind 
him ;  he  even  set  aside  assignments  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  provision  for  the  family,  had  been  legally  executed 
before  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  thereby  giving  fresh 
evidence  of  his  "mild  and  friendly  temper!*" 

The  letters  and  naiTative  of  Erasmns  diffused  the  story  of 
More'a  fate  over  Europe,  and  every  where  excited  horror  against 
the  English  name.  Henry's  ministers  were  regarded  at  every 
Court  with  averted  eyes,  as  the  agents  of  a  monster.  Charles  V, 
sent  for  Sir  T.  Elliot,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  said  to  hitn, 
"  We  understand  that  the  King,  your  master,  has  put  to  death  hia 
wise  councillor,  Sir  Thomas  More."  Elliot  abashed,  pretended 
ignorance  of  the  event  "Well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "it  is  true; 
and  this  we  will  say,  that  if  he  had  been  ours,  we  should  sooner 
have  lost  the  best  city  in  our  dominions  than  so  worthy  a  council- 
lor," 

Holbein's  portraits  of  More  have  made  his  features  familiar  to 
all  Englishmen.  According  to  his  great-grandson,  he  was  of  "a 
middle  stature,  well  proportioned,  of  a  pale  complexion;  hia  hair 
of  chestnut  colour,  his  eyes  grey,  his  countenance  mild  and  cheer- 
ful ;  his  voice  not  veiy  nmsical,  but  clear  and  distinct ;  his  consti- 
tution, which  was  good  originally,  was  never  impaired  by  his  way 
of  living,  otheiwise  than  by  too  much  study.  His  diet  was  sim- 
ple and  abstemious,  never  drinking  any  wine  but  when  he  pledg- 

'twBS  iiiit  inro  B  vnalt  (ihe  linrjing-plarc  of  the  Enpcrsl.umler  a  chapel  jovning  to 
St  llansuii's  fliureli,  in  Cnmei  borv,  whtre  it  doth  yfi  remuin,  siandiiig  on  the 
said  box  on  Uii;  coffin  of  Margaret  liis  dHoBhiir,iinriMl  ihcrc  "  — Wood's  .Atli.  Ox. 
Tul  i.  p  Be.  1  hu  Ri V.  J.  Bowes  Bunrc,  a  tltrgjmnn  iit  CanWrbnty,  who  had  in. 
Bijcctod  the  repairs  of  Si.  Dunsian's  t-'hunli  in  ] B;.s,  has  mafle  ino  the  followiiig 

eomnmuli'aiiim  : Wishing  to  aaccrinin  wliciher  Sir  T  More's  skull  was  riM^ 

then;,  1  went  down  inlo  the  Tanlt,  and  found  it  Btill  remaining  in  the  plm  f  where  it 
was  netn  iniiny  yvaii  Hgo,  in  a  niche  in  tiie  -nail,  i-.i  a  leaden  box,  someilinig  of  ilis 
shape  of  B  U.-e-hive,  open  in  ibc  tiont,  anJ  w'th  an  iron  grntmg  Wore  it  —  Sir 
Thoinaa  hm'  prcpured  n  iom1>  for  hiniBelf  in  his  parish  churth  at  Cnelsea,  uliich  i» 
ctill  ure-ervid  wiili  great;  venoiBUOO  uJihoujih  nn  empty  lenotapli, 

*  Sec '1  urn  llibt.  Enj!.  Yol-x.  flBS,    \\eniftyl*nniu»td  bj  adafenceof  Itiehnrd 
ni ,  hut  wo  tan  feci  only  indignation  and  dir^gurt  nc  an  apology  of  llfin  j  VIII, 
■■       ■      -itedaa   iTio>i;  of  Hoiiespieire,  »ud  arcicssex- 
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ed  those  who  drank  to  him ;  and  luther  mortifying,  than  indulging, 
his  appetite  in  what  he  ate."* 

His  character,  both  in  public  and  in  private  hfe,  comes  as  near 
to  perfection  as  our  nature  will  pennit.  Some  of  his  admirers 
have  too  readily  conceded  that  the  splendour  of  his  great  qualities 
was  obscured  by  intolerance  and  superstition,  and  that  he  vol- 
untarily sought  his  death  by  violating  a  law  which,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  he  might  have  obeyed.  We  Protestants  must  lament 
that  he  was  not  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation; 
but  they  had  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  expounded  in  England, 
and  they  had  produced  effects  in  foreign  countries  wliich  might 
well  alann  a  man  of  constant  mind.  If  he  adhered  conscientiously 
to  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  can  in  no  instance 
be  bJamed  for  the  course  he  pursued.  No  good  Roman  Catholic 
could  declare  that  the  King's  first  marriage  had  been  absolutely 
void  from  the  beginning ;  or  that  the  King  could  be  vested,  by  act 
ofpailiament,  with  the  functions  of  the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Can  we  censure  him  for  submitting  to  loss  of  office, 
imprisonment,  and  death,  rather  than  make  such  declaration  ?  He 
implicitly  yielded  to  (he  law  regulatmg  the  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
and  he  offered  no  active  opposition  to  any  other  law  ;  —  only  re- 
quiring that,  on  matters  of  opinion,  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main silent. 

The  Enghah  Reformation  was  a  glorious  event,  for  which  we 
■never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  divine  Providence  :  but  I 
own  I  feel  little  respect  for  those  by  whose  instmraentality  it  was 
first  brought  about ;  —  men  generally  swayed  by  their  own  worldly 
interests,  and  willing  to  sanction  the  worst  passions  of  the  tyrant 
to  whom  they  looked  for  advancement.  With  all  my  Protestant 
zeal,  I  must  feel  a  higher  reverence  for  Sir  Thomas  More  than  for 
Thomas  Cromwell  or  Cranmer.f 

I  am  not  permitted  to  enter  into  a  critical  examinarion  of  his 
writings,  but  this  sketch  of  his  Ufe  woidd  be  very  defective  with- 
out some  further  notice  of  them.  His  first  literary  essay  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  the  fragment  which  goes  under  his  name  as  "  the 
History  of  Edward  V.  and  wKichard  III,"  though  some  have  as- 
cribed it  to  Cardinal  Morton,  who  probably  furnished  the  materials 
for  it  to  his  precocious  page,  having  been  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  transactions  which  it  narrates.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
earliest  historical  composition  in  the  English  language ;  and,  with 

*  More,  394. 

f  Altbougli  he  adhered  to  ranst  of  what  me  call  "  the  eirore  of  popery,"  it  is  de- 
lighlful  lo  find  that  he  wjis  fiiendlj  lo  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
that  fiom  them  lio  professrd  to  draw  his  creed.    When  ErafirKs  pnhiishcd  Ills  ad- 
mirable edition  of  the  New  Testamebt,  tlms  More  hurats  forth  ;  — 
"  Sanctum  opas,  et  docti  labor  immorlalia  Ebasmi, 
Pfodit,  et  0  populiB  commoda  quanta  vehill 
Tota  Fgitur  demptis  versa  est  jam  deiiuo  mondis, 
Atque  nora  Chhisii  lex  nova  luce  nilet." 
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all  its  defects,  several  'ages  elapsed  before  there  was  much  im- 
provement upon  it,  this  being  a  department  of  literature  in  which 
England  did  not  excel  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
More's  "  Epigeamhata,"  though  much  admired  in  their  day,  not 
only  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  are  now  only  inspected  by 
the  curious,  who  wish  to  know  how  the  Latin  language  was 
cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  collection  in  its  pres- 
ent form  was  printed  at  Basle  from  a  manuscript  supplied  by 
Erasmus,  consisting  of  detached  copies  made  by  various  friends, 
without  Iris  authority  or  sanction.  His  own  opinion  of  their  merits 
is  thus  given  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Erasmus :  "  I  was  never 
much  delighted  with  my  Epigrams,  as  you  are  well  aware ;  and  if 
they  had  not  pleased  yourself  and  certain  others  hetter  than 
they  pleased  me,  the  volume  would  never  have  been  published," 
The  subjects  of  these  effusions  are  very  multifarious  —  the  ignor- 
ance of  clergy — the  foibles  of  the  fair  sex — the  pretensions  of 
sciolists  —  the  tricks  of  astrologers  —  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind, — while  they  are  prompted  at  limes  by  the  warmth  of 
private  friendship  and  the  tenderness  of  domestic  affection.  Many 
of  them  were  written  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  tedious  and  sohtary 
travelling.  When  rapid  movement  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
the  power  of  steam  was  less  thought  of  than  the  art  of  flying 
through  the  air  with  artificial  wings,  it  was  the  practice  of  scholars 
trudging  slowly  on  foot,  or  toiling  along  miry  roads  on  a  tired 
horse,  to  employ  their  thoughts  on  metrical  composition.  Erasmus 
framed  in  his  own  mind,  without  any  assistance  from  writing 
materials,  his  poem  upon  Old  Age  while  crossing  the  Alps  into 
Italy, — and  he  devised  the  planof  tlie  "Encomium  Morise"  dm-ing 
a  journey  to  England,  "ne  totum  hoc  tempus  quo  equo  fuit  insid- 
endum  i/mioois  et  illiteratis  fabulis  tererelur."  Thus  More  begins 
a  beautiful  address  to  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cicely,  and  John,  "  dul- 
cissimis  liberis,"  composed  imder  circumstances  which  he  graph- 
ically describes —  seemingly  very  unfavourable  to  the  muses: 

"  Qnaluor  unn  mcos  invisat  cpisloln  n^los, 

Kcrvat  cl  incolutnes  a  jiHtre  misiia  salus. 
Ddqi  peiasratur  iler,  pluvioque  madocimus  imbre, 

Dumqae  lulo  implicilas  siepius  hierel  cquus, 
Hoc  I.inicn  intiTCa  Tobia  exco^lo  carmen, 

Qnoil  ^riitam,  quanqaani  Bit  rude,  Bpero  fore. 
Collcgi^sc  animi  licet  Jiinc  docutnenia  patci'Bi, 

l^unnto  [ilns  cnlia  voa  amct  ipse  euis  : 
Q,a(;iii  nun  patrc  solum,  qucm  non  roa\&  turbidus  Bet, 

Exit^auKquc  altos  uans  cqnas  actus  nqnns, 

Se  mLni(ircm  veslri  roTiL|)nibpt  enae  Iciio; 
Nain  prehib  dinn  nutat  eqmis  pasumqua  minatur, 
Coiiiicic  iJon  vorsna  dcsiiiit  ilia  lamcn." 

He  then  goes  on  in  a  very  touching  manner  to  remind  them 
with  what  delight  he  had  caressed  tl\em,  and  treated  them  with 
fruit  and  cakes  and  pretty  clothes,  and  with  what  reluctance  and 
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gentleness  he  had  flogged  them.     The  instrument  of  punishment, 

the  apphcation  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  it,  are  all  very  curious. 

"  Inilo  cat  vos  ego  quod  Boleo  pavisse  placenta 

Micia  cum  pnlchria  ct  daro  mala  pins. 

Inde  quod  ec  Scmm  icxiis  omare  solebam. 

Quod  nunqnnm  potni  vos  ego  Bete  pnli ; 

Sticia  cniin  quiliij  crebru  dcdi  oacnia,  verhera  rara, 

Flagrum  pavouis  non  nisi  cauda  ruiC. 
Ilanc  taiuen  admovi  timidcquc  ct  molliccr  ipsam, 

Ne  Vibex  teatras  signet  amara  units. 
Ah  I  ferua  cai,  diiiqne  pater  non  ille  merctur, 
Qui  lachrjnias  nati  non  flcat  ipae  sui." 
As  a  Specimen  of  his  satirical  vein,  I  shall  give  his  lines  on  an 
old  acquaintance  whom  he  had  estranged  (seemingly  not  to  hla 
very  deep  regret)  by  lending  him  a  iuinof  money  — 


"  Ante  moos  qnam  crodideram  tibj,  Tjclale,  nammos, 

Qunm  liUuic,  licnit  te  mihi  siepc  frni ; 
A(  imnc  ai  lilji  rac  Tors  ungulas  ofTurat  alias, 

Hand  sccua  ac  visu  qui  pavet  anj^nc,  fugia, 
Non  fait  unquam  aniiuos,  mihi  credo,  repoacere  nummos ; 

Non  fuic,  at  ne  te  perdcre  togsr,  eril, 
Penicre,  to  salvo,  nummoi  toIo,  perdere  utrnmqua 

Nolo,  sat  allcrutram  eil  periissc  milii. 
Ergo  tibi  nummis,  aat  te  mihi  rertJe,  rctcnlia : 

Anl  tu  ruin  nunjmis  te  mihi  redile  meia. 
Quod  tibi  ai  ncutram  placent,  nummi  mihi  saltern 

Fac  redeunt  r  a[  ta  non  rcditiire,  vale."* 

*  The  followirig  spirited  translation  Is  by  ijie  accomplished  anthor  of  P 

"  O  Tyndal,  there  was  once  a  lime, 
A  plonsant  time  of  old, 
Before  thou  cani'st  a-borrawing. 
Before  I  lent  ihco  gold ; 
"  When  scarce  a  single  day  did  cloae 
Bat  thou  and  I  mj  friend. 
Were  wont,  as  often  as  I  chose, 
A  sociul  hour  to  spend. 
"  Bnl  now,  if  e'er  perchance  we  meet. 
Anon  I  see  ihee  lake 
Quick  to  thy  heeU  adown  the  slreot. 
Like  one  who  sees  a  anake. 
"Boliere  me,  for  the  dirty  pelf 
I  never  did  intend 
To  ask  ;  and  yet,  spile  of  myself 
I  must,  or  lose  my  friend. 
"  To  lose  my  money  I  eoosont, 
So  tlwt  IlosenoKAee; 
IT  one  or  other  of  you  went, 
ConienteJ  might  1  be. 
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More's  controversial  writings,  on  which  he  bestowed  most  pains 
and  counted  most  confidently  for  future  fame,  have  long  fallen 
into  utter  oblivion,  tlie  very  titles  of  most  of  them  having  per- 
ished. 

But  the  composition  to,  which  he  attached  no  importance, — 
which,  as  s.jeu-tS esprit,  occupied  a  few  of  his  idle  hours  when  he 
retired  from  the  bar, — and  which  he  was  with  great  difficulty  [ire- 
vailed  upon  to  pubhsh, — ^would  of  itself  have  made  his  name  im- 
mortal. Since  the  time  of  Plato,  thCTe  had  been  no  composition 
given  to  the  world  which,  for  imagination,  for  pliiiosophical  dis- 
crimination, for  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  government, 
for  a  knowledge  of  tlie  springs  of  human  action,  for  a  keen  obser- 
vation of  men  and  manners,  and  for  fehcity  of  expression,  could 
be  compared  to  the  Utopia.  Although  the  word,  invented  by 
More,  has  been  introduced  into  the  language,  to  describe  what  ia 
supposed  to  be  impracticable  and  visionary, — the  work  (with  some 
extravagance  and  absurdities,  devised  perhaps  with  the  covert  ob- 
ject of  softening  the  offence  which  might  have  been  given  by  his 
satire  upon  the  abuses  of  his  age  and  country)  abounds  with  les- 
sons of  practical  wisdom.  If  I  do  not,  hke  some,  find  in  it  all  the 
doctrines  of  sound  poUtical  economy  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith, 
I  can  distinctly  point  out  in  it  the  objections  to  a  severe  penal 
code,  which  have  at  last  prevailed,  at^er  they  had  been  long  urged 
in  vain  by  Komilly  and  Mackintosh  ; — and  as  this  subject  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  I  hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  giving  the  following  extmct  to  show  the  law  re- 
forms which  Sir  Thomas  More  would  have  introduced  when  Lord 
Chancellor,  had  he  not  been  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age  i 
He  represents  his  great  traveller  who  had  visited  Utopia,  and  des- 
cribes its  institutions,  as  saying.  "  There  happened  to  be  at  table  an 
English  lawyer,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  severe  execution  of  tliieves  in  his  country,  where 
might  be  seen  twenty  at  a  time  dangling  from  one  gibbet.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  observed,  it  puzzled  him  to  understand,  since  so  few 
escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves  left  who  were  still  (bund 
robbing  in  all  places.*  Upon  this  I  said  \vith  boldness,  there  was 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  matter,  since  this  way  of  punishing 

"If  neiiher  please,  do  then  at  least 
Send  me  ihe  money  due." 
Nor  wonder  if  to  ihee  I  send 
A  long  and  last  adieu." 
•  "  Cfcpit  awnrate  inndaro  tigidam  illam  jusiiiiam  qnie  turn  illie  exercebalnr  in 
fures,  quos  passim  narrabat  nonnnnquam  snspendi  viginti  in  niia  cnvio,  atqne  eo 
vehemenlius  dicebnt  so  mirnri  cum  tam  pauci  elabefemur  soppiicio,  quo  malo  falo 
fieret  (how  tho  devilit  happened)  nlitam  multi  tflmonuhiqaegrHssarcntnr.      This 
lawyer  reminds  me  cxcee'Jingly  of  the  altorney-goncraia,  judges,  and  secretaries  of 
«frte  who  in  my  early  yontli  enlogised  the  bloody  penal  code  which  then  diseraccd 
Engfand,  and  predicted  that,  if  it  were  Boflcneii,  tiiere  would  no  safely  for  life  or 
property.    They  woald  not  even,  like  ibeir  nortliy  predecessor  here  recorded,  ad- 
mit its  inefficaey  to  cheek  ihe  commiasion  of  crime. 
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thieves  was  neither  just  in  itself  nor  for  the  public  good;  for  as 
the  severity  was  too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not  effectual ;  sim- 
ple theft  was  not  so  great  a  crime  that  it  ought  to  cost  a  man  his 
life ;  and  no  punishment  would  restrain  men  from  robbing  who 
could  find  no  other  way  of  livelihood.  .  In  this,  not  only  you,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  world  besides,  imitate  ignorant  and  cruel  school- 
masters, who  are  readier  to  flog  their  pupils  than  to  teach  them. 
Instead  of  these  dreadful  punishments  enacted  against  thieves,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  make  provision  for  enabling  those  men  to 
live  by  their  industry  whom  you  drive  to  theft  and  tlieu  put  to 
death  for  the  crime  yoci  cause." 

He  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  case  of 
larceny,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
I_have  mysjli"  mad^  in  parliament  to  amend  it,  still  disgraces  our 
peaar  coHe,  sSTKat  for  an  offence  for  which,  as  a  full  punishment, 
sentence  is  given  of  imprisonment  for  a  mouth,  the  prisoner  loses 
all  his  personal  property,  which  is  never  thought  of  by  the  Court 
m  pronouncing  the  sentence.  It  was  otherwise  among  the  Utopi- 
ans. "  Those  that  are  found  guilty  of  theft  among  them  are  bound 
to  make  restitution  to  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  prince.  If  that 
'which  was  stolen  is  no  more  in  being,  then  the  goods  of  the  thief 
are  estimated,  and  restitution  being  made  out  of  them,  tlie  remain- 
der is  given  to  his  wife  and  childi'en." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  another  extract  to  prove  that,  be- 
fore the  Eeformation,  he  was  as  warm  a  friend  as  Jxicke  to  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration.  He  says  that  the  great  legisla- 
tor of  Utopia  made  a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of  what  reli- 
gion he  pleased,  and  might  endearonr  to  draw  others  to  it  by  the 
foree  of  ai^ument,  and  by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  without 
bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions.  "  This  law  was  made 
by  Utopus  not  only  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  which  he  saw 
suffered  much  by  daily  contentions  and  irreconcilable  heats,  but 
because  he  thought  it  was  required  by  a  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
est of  religion  itself.  He  judged  it  not  fit  to  decide  rashly  any 
matter  of  opinion,  and  he  deemed  it  foolish  and  indecent  to  threat- 
en and  terrify  another  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  believe  what 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  true."* 

More  had  in  his  visits  to  Flanders — then  far  more  advanced  than 

*  His  moit  wonilErful  onlicipalion  ninj  be  thought  ihat  of  Loril  Ashley's  factorj 
meaauro  —  l)j  "  [ho  Sis  Hours'  Bill,"  which  regnlated  labour  in  Utopin.  "  Nee  ab 
Bamnio  mnne  tameii,  ad  multam  nsqae  noctera  parpetuo  labore,  velat  juraenta  fati- 
gatus;  nnm  en  plus  rjnnm  acrvilia  lerumna  est;  quna  tamoa  obique  fere  opiGcaii) 
Tita  csl  exreptis  Ulepiensibus,  qui  cam  in  lioras  viglniti-qnatnor  seqnales  diem  con- 
nnmeraa  noete  diridant,  sex  dun taxal  operi  depu tacit,  trcs  ante  merlJiem,  a  qoibtw 
prandium  ineunt,  atqae  a  prandio  dnaa  pomeridianas  horas  quam  interquievoniiH, 
trea  deinde  Tursus  kbori  deciia  aana  elaudunt.  EtPDim  quod  eex  dantaxat  horas 
in  o[)ere  aunt,  lieri  fortasse  potest,  ut  iuopium  aliquam  putes  necessariam  rerun 
sequi.     Qaod  tara  longo  aliest  ut  oceidat,  at  id  lennporH  ad  omnium  rerum  copiam, 

modo  sed  BuporsLt  etiam."  —  Utop.  vol-  ii.  68. 
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England  in  refinement  as  well  as  in  wealth — acquired  a  great 
fondness  for  pictures  and  he  wits  desirous  to  introduce  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  among  hia  countrymen.  He  was  the  patron  of  Hol- 
bein, and  it  ■was  through  lu«  introduction  that  this  artist  was  taken 
into  the  sei-vice  of  Henry  VIII.  Hence  the  pains  heatowed  on 
Holbein's  pfrtraita  of  the  More  family,  which  are  the  most  de- 
lightful of  hia  woiks  More  was  likewise  acquainted  with  Quin- 
tin  Mastys,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Antwerp  ;  and  he  describes, 
both  in  prose  and  ■verse  a  piece  executed  for  him  by  this  artist 
It  represented  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Erasmus  and  Peter 
Giles, — the  former  in  the  act  of  commencing  his  "  Paraphrase  on 
the  Romanp  and  the  other  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
More,  addressed  to  him  in  a  fac-simile  representation  of  the  hand- 
writing of  his  con  espon dent.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  specimens  of  More's 
oratory;  his  powers  as  a  debator  called  forth  this  eulogiiim  from 
Erasmus  : — "  His  eloquent  tongue  so  well  seconds  his  fertile  in- 
vention, that  no  one  speaks  better  when  suddenly  called  forth. 
His  attention  never  languishes,  his  mind  is  always  before  his 
words ;  his  memory  has  all  its  stock  so  turned  into  ready  money, 
that  ■without  hesitation  or  delay  it  supplies  whatever  the  occasion 
may  require."+ 

But  by  no  grave  quality  does  he  seem  to  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  contemporaries  as  he  did  by  bis  powers  of  wit 
and  humour.  I  therefore  introduce  a  few^  of  bis  pointed  sayings 
beyond  those  which  have  occurred  in  the  narrative  of  his  Hfe.  He 
observed,  tliat  "  to  aim  at  lionour  in  this  world  is  to  set  a  coat  of 
arms  over  a  prison  gate."  "  A  covetotis  old  man  he  compared  to 
a  thief  who  steals  when  he  is  on  liis  way  to  the  gallows."  He 
enforced  the  giving  of  alms  by  remarking,  that  "  a  prudent  man; 
about  to  leave  his  native  land  forever,  would  send  his  substance 
to  the  far  country  to  which  he  joumeyeth."  Sir  Tliomas  Man- 
ners, ■with  whom  he  had  been  very  familiar  when  a  boy,  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Rutland  about  the  same  time  that  More  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  being  much  pufi'ed  up  by  his  elevation,  treat- 
ed ■with  supercibousness  his  old  schoolfellow,  who  still  remained 
a  simple  knight,  but  would  not  allow^  himself  to  be  insulted.  "  Ho- 
nores  mutant  Mores,"  cried  the  upstart  Earl.  "  The  proper  trans- 
lation of  which,"  said  the  iraperturable  Chancellor,  "  is.  Honours 
change  mannees." 

*  PhilomoruB,  48. 

t  EmBin.  Epist.  As  tliej  had  leeij  personnily  known  lo  each  other  from  ttie 
time  when  More  was  nn  undergradualc  ut  Oxford,  there  can  bo  no  truth  in  ihe 
story  that  the  two  having  met  al  the  Lord  Major's  table,  being  strangers  except  bj 
reptitation,  anil  contetsirg  in  Latin,  More  hai-ing  aharply  combated  eonie  Jatiludin- 
arian  paradox  sported  by  Erasmus,  —  the  latter  said,  "Ant  tu  cs  Morns  aul  Ntil- 
Ins,"  to  wliich  the  answer  was,  "  Aut  In  es  Erasmus  ant  Diai-olus  " 

In  1523  Erasmns  sent  bis  portrait  to  Mto  from  Balsc.  and  More  in  return  sent 
Erasmus  the  famous  picture  by  Holbein  of  himself  and  his  family,  ittclnding  tbe 
Fool,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  town-hall  at  Basle. 
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He  once,  while  Chancellor,  by  his  ready  wit  saved  himself  from 
coming  to  an  untimely  end :  —  "  He  was  wont  to  recreate  himself 
on  the  flat  top  of  his  gate  house  at  Chelsea,  from  which  there  was 
a  most  pleasant  prospect  of  the  Thames  and  the  fields  beyond. 
It  happened  one  time  that  a  Tom-of-Bedlam  came  up  to  him,  and 
had  a  mind  to  have  thrown  him  from  the  battlements,  saying, 
'  Leap,  Tom,  leap.'  The  Chancellor  was  in  his  gown,  and  besides 
ancient,  and  not  able  to  struggle  with  such  a  strong  fellow.  My 
Lord  had  a  httle  dog  with  him ;  said  he,  '  Let  us  throw  the  dog 
down,  and  see  what  sport  that  will  be.'  So  the  dog  was  thrown 
over.  '  This  is  very  fine  sport,'  said  my  Lord ;  '  fetch  him  up  and 
try  once  more.'  While  the  madman  was  going  down,  my  Lord 
fastened  the  door,  and  called  for  help ;  but  ever  after  kept  the  door 
shut."  * 

He  did  not  even  despise  a  practical  joke.  While  he  held  his 
city  office  he  used  regularly  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions, 
where  there  was  a  tiresome  old  Justice,  "who  was  wont  to  chide 
the  poor  men  that  had  their  purses  cnt  for  not  keeping  them  more 
warily,  saying,  that  their  negligence  was  the  cause  that  there  were 
so  many  cut-purses  brought  thither."  To  stop  his  prosing,  More 
at  last  went  to  a  celebrated  cut-pnrse  then  in  prison,  who  was  to 
be  tried  next  day,  and  promised  to  stand  his  friend  if  he  would  cut 
this  Justice's  purse  while  he  sat  on  the  bench  trying  him.  The 
thief  being  arraigned  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court  next  morning, 
said  he  could  excuse  himself  sufiiciently  if  he  were  but  permitted 
to  speak  in  private  to  one  of  the  bench.  He  was  bid  to  choose 
whom  he  wonld,  and  he  chose  that  grave  old  Justice,  who  then 
had  his  ponch  at  his  girdle.  The  tluef  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
while  he  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  cunningly  cut  his  purse,  and, 
■taking  his  leave,  solemnly  went  back  to  hia  place.  From  the 
agreed  signal.  More  knowing  that  the  deed  was  done,  proposed  a 
small  subscription  for  a  poor  needy  fellow  who  had  been  acquitted, 
beginning  by  himself  setting  a  liberal  example.  The  old  Justice, 
after  some  hesitation,  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  a  trifle,  but 
finding  his  purse  cut  away,  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment, 
as  he  said  he  was  sure  he  had  it  when  he  took  seat  in  Court  that 
morning.  More  replied,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  "  What !  will  you 
charge  your  brethren  of  the  bench  with  felony?"  The  Justice 
becoming  angry  and  ashamed,  Sir  Thomas  called  the  thief  and 
desired  him  to  deliver  up  the  purse,  counseUing  the  worthy  Justice 
hereafter  not  to  be  so  bitter  a  censurer  of  innocent  men's  negh- 
gence,  since  he  himself  could  not  keep  his  purse  safe  when  pre- 
siding as  a  judge  at  the  trial  of  cut-purses. t 

*  Aubrey's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  462. 

t  Sir  Jo)m  SjlvcsCc;-,  Recorder  of  London,  was  in  my  time  robbed  of  liis  watch 
by  B  Ihief  whom  lio  tried  ai  the  Old  Bailey.  During  the  trial  he  liappened  Jo  say 
aloud  that  he  had  forgot  to  being  his  watch  with  him.  The  thief  being  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence,  went  with  the  Recorder's  love  te  Lady  Sjlvester,  and  requejt- 
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I  am,  indeed,  reluctant  to  take  leave  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  not 
only  from  his  agreeable  qualities  and  extraordinary  merit,  but  from 
my  abhorrence  of  the  mean,  sordid,  nnprincipled  Chancellors  who 
succeeded  him,  and  made  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  the  most  disgraceful  period  in  onr  annals. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

LIFE    OF    LORD    CUAtfCELLOU    AUDLET. 

WfjEN  Sir  Thomas  More  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  it  was  delivered 
to  Sir  TnoMAS  Audley,  afterwards  Lord  Aiidley,  .u, 
with  the  tide,  first  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  then  of  i^^^'  ^^^"1 
Lord  Chancellor.*  There  was  a  striking  contrast,  N^n.  ^b,  1533.] 
in  almost  aU  respects,  between  these  two  individuals, — the  suc- 
cessor of  the  man  so  distinguished  for  genius,  learning,  patriotism, 
and  integrity,  having  only  common-place  abilities,  sufficient,  with 

cunning  and  shrewdness,  to  raise  tlieir  possessor  in  the  world, 

having  no  acijuired  knowledge  beyond  what  was  professional  and 
official, — having  first  recommended  himself  to  promotion  by  de- 
fending, in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  abuses  of  prerogative, — 
and  for  the  sake  of  remaining  in  office,  being  ever  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  degradation,  and  to  participate  in  the  commission  of  any 
crime.  He  held  the  Great  Sesd  for  a  period  of  above  twelve  years, 
during  which,  to  please  the  humours  of  his  capricious  and  tyran- 
nical master,  he  sanctioned  the  divorce  of  three  Queens, — the  ex- 
ecution of  two  of  them  on  the  scaffold, — the  judicial  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  many  others,  who,  animated 
by  their  example,  preferred  death  to  infamy, — the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  and  a  division  of  tlie  plunder  among  those  who  planned 
the  robbery, — and  reckless  changes  of  the  established  rehgion, 
which  left  untouched  all  the  errors  of  Popery,  with  the  absurdity 
of  the  King  being  constituted  Pope,  and  which  involved  in  a  com- 
mon massacre  those  who  denied  transubstantiation  and  those  who 

ed  ihat  she  would  immsdialciy  send  hia  walcb  to  liim  by  a  constable  lie  had  order- 
ed 10  felch  it. 

Soon  after  I  was  called  to  tha  Bar,  and  had  published  the  first  No.  of  my  "Niel 
Piius  Reports,"  —  while  defending  a  prisoner  in  the  Crown  Court,  I  had  occasion 
10  consult  m;  cHaut,  and  I  went  \o  the  dock,  where  I  conversed  with  him  for  k 
minute  or  two,  I  got  liim  olT,  and  he  was  imtncdialcly  discharged.  But  mjjoy 
was  soon  distorbed ;  putting  my  hand  into  my  poekel  to  pay  the  "  Junior"  of  the- 
eircuil  my  quota  for  yesleidaj^  dinner,  I  Ibond  that  iny  purse  was  gone  contain- 
ing several  bank  notes,  the  currency  of  that  day.  The  incident  cnusing  much 
merriment,  it  was  com  id  an  ica  ted  to  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  the  presiding 
Jndge,  who  said, "  What  1  does  Mr,  Campbell  think  ihat  no  one  is  entitled  to  (n^ 
notes  in  Court  except  himself?" 

*  Rot,  CI.  24.     Hen,  VIII.  m.  21. 
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denied  the  King's  spiritual  sn]iremacy.  Luckily  for  Ancllcy,  he 
has  nol  much  attracted  the  notice  of  historians;  but  tlierc  can  he 
no  doubt  that  he  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  events 
which  disgraced  the  latter  half  of  this  reign;  and  we  must  now 
inquire  into  his  origin,  and  try  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  he 
reached,  and  the  means  hy  which  he  retained,  his  "bad  emi- 
nence." 

Thomas  Audley  wits  born  in  the  year  U88,  at  tlie  Hay  House, 
in  the  tenure  of  the  Prior  of  Ciilne,  in  Essex*  His  family  was 
ancient,  though  it  seems  not  entitled  to  bear  arras.  His  ancestor, 
Ralph  Audley,  having  been  seated  at  Earl's  Colne  in  that  county 
as  early  as  the  28th  of  Henry  VI.,  afterwards  became  possessed 
of  the  Hay  House,  which  his  descendants  continued  to  inhabit, 
and  which  was  demolished  only  a  few  years  ago.  But  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  only  of  the  class  of  yeomen,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  -was  the  first  of  them  who  coidd  hoast  of  heraldic  hon- 
■  oura-t 

He  had  a  slender  patrimony,  and  he  rose  from  his  own  mdusfry 
and  selfish  ai-ts.  Some  accounts  represent,  that  after  an  indifler- 
ent  school  education  he  was  sent  to  Magdalene  CoIlc>ge,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  aflierwarda  became  a  benefactor ;  but  (he  re- 
cords, both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  in  vain  been  searched 
for  his  name,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  had  the  advantage 
of  being  at  a  university.  While  still  a  youth  he  was  entered  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  devoted  liimself  very  steadily  to  the 
study  of  the  common  law,  and  he  is  said  to  havo  discharged  the 
duties  of  •'  Autumn  Reader"  to  the  society  with  some  reputation. 
Beins  called  to  the  degree  of  outer  barrister,  he  early  rose  into 
considerable  practice  from  his  skill  in  the  technicalities  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  eager  desire  to  please  his  clients.  He  was  of  a 
comely  and  majestic  presence  ;  and  by  his  smooth  rnanners  and 
systematic  anxiety  to  give  offence  to  no  one,  he  acquired  general 
popularity,  although  known  to  those  who  had  studied  his  charaeter 
to  be  unprincipled,  false,  and  deceitful. 

In  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant-at-Law,  and,  flourishing  in  Westminster 
Hall,  he  became  eager  for  political  advancement.  Parliament  so 
seldom  met  dnring  this  reign,  that  aspiring  lawyers  had  but  rare 
opportunities  of  gaining  distinction  either  as  patriots  or  courliers. 
But  a  parUanjent  being  at  last  called  in  1533,  Audley  contrived  to 

»  ■'  A.  D.  1516.  Tliomos  Audley  natas  in  Coliie  in  Com.  Essex.  Burgeus." 
0"lli.  Book  of  Corporaiiort  of  C't-Uhester. 

t  riic  uriglnal  yrHiit  iif  Aima  to  Lord  Audtcy,  dated  1 8lh  Manli,  1 538,  still  pro- 
ne^ veil  al  Auilli'v  End,  icciits  "  that  not  being  tonljnneil  in  nobilifc  berynge  amies 
iiuil  clewendedof  ButiautilocliB  byhisauiiecalora  ami  ptaiecessora  by  icinsHruBinili 
mid  marriage,  and  be  not  wUIiug  lo  oie  or  bcre  armcB  tbat  eliouiil  redound  unio 
ilamago  or  reprofe  uf  »nj-  of  the  siime  name  or  eonaaimuinite,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son, lie  desired  ilie  fullowing  coat  to  be  assigned  to  Tiim,  &a.''  The  aims  differ 
fiom  ihose  borae  by  tatiiilics  of  ibo  same  name,  lint  tiic  motto  "  Gartic  la  Fey"  be- 
longed to  I'oucbet,  Lord  Audley. 
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get  himself  returned  a  bnt^ess  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
hope  of  now  making  Ms  fortimc.  This  was  the  parliament  at 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Speaker  of  the. House  of  Commons, 
and  gained  such  distinction  by  preserving  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  resisting  the  exorbitant  subsidy  demanded  by  Wolsey. 
Audley  strongly  took  the  side  of  the  Court,  defended  all  the  Car- 
dinal's proceedings,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  all  his  opponents 
as  disloyal  subjects  and  favourers  of  heresy.  When  the  lamenta- 
tion was  uttered  by  Wolsey  that  More  was  not  at  Eome  instead 
of  being  made  Speaker*,  regret  was  no  doubt  felt  that  Audley  had 
not  been  placed  in  the  chair  ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed,  that 
he  should  have  the  Court  influence  in  his  favour  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. In  the  meanwhile  he  was  made  Attorney  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  a  King's  Serjeant.t 

In  the  succeeding  interval  of  six  years,  during  which  no  parlia- 
ment sat,  he  distinguished  himself  by  abetting  all  the  illegal  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  for  raising  money  on  the  people.  No  Hamp- 
den arose  to  contest  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  the  legality  of  the  com- 
missions issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  levying  the  sixth  of  eve- 
ry uiEin's  goods ;  but  they  excited  such  deep  discontents,  that  a 
rebellion  was  apprehended,  and  they  were  recalled.  Against  such 
an  arbitrary  Sovereign  as  Henry,  with  such  tools  as  Audley,  the 
only  remedy  for  public  wrongs  was  resistance. 

On  the  question  of  tlie  divorce.  Andley  was  equally  subservient 
to  the  King's  wishes ;  and  he  was  so  high  in  his  favour,  as  not  to 
be  without  Lopes  of  the  Great  i3cal  on  Wolsey's  disgrace.  But 
though  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  pliancy,  his  character  for 
integrity  was  now  very  low  ;  and  fears  being  entertained  that  he 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  government,  the  more  prudent 
course  was  adopted  of  preferring  Sir  Thomas  More. 

However,  More  being  appointed  to  the  Great  Sea!,  Audley  was 
named  his  successor  as   Chancellor  of  the  Duchy    ,q^^    ^^39  ] 
of  Lancaster;  and,  at  the  mooting  of  parliament,  in    '        " 
the  begmning  of  November,  1G29,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court,  lie  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Being  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  an 
eloquent  oration,  consisting  of  two  points ;  first,  "  that  he  much 
praised  the  King  for  hts  equity  and  justice,  mixed  with  mercy  and 
pity;"  secondly,  "he  endeavoured  to  disable  himself,  for  want  of 
sense,  learning,  and  discretion,  for  the  taking  of  so  high  an  office, 
beseeching  tlie  King  to  cause  his  Commons  to  resort  again  to  their 
House,  and  there  to  ciioose  another  Speaker."  To  this  the  Clian- 
celior,  by  the  King's  command,  replied  with  the  usual  courtesy, 
"  that  whereas  he  sought  to  disable  himself  in  sense  and  leitruing, 
his  own  elaborate  discourse  there  delivered  testified  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and,  touchiug  his  discredit  and  other  qualities,  the  I^ng 
himself  had  well  known  him  and  his  doings,  since  he  was  in  his 

*  S:e  ante,  339.  t  Orig.  Jur- 83. 
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service,  to  be  both  wise  and  discreet ;  and  so  as  an  able  man  he 
accepted  him,  and  admitted  him  Speaker."* 

The  King's  designs  to  break  with  Rome  were  strongly  supported 
by  Audley,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Commons ;  font  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  a  strong  speech  against  them  in  the 
Lords,  in  which  he  said,  that  "  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  was 
about  to  be  brought,  like  a  bondmaid,  into  thialdom;  and  that 
want  of  faith  was  the  trne  cause  of  the  mischiefs  impending  over 
the  State."  When  the  Commons  heard  of  tins  speech,  they  con- 
ceived great  indignation  against  the  Bishop,  and  not  suspecting 
that  there  was  any  irregularity  in  noticing  what  was  said  in  debate 
by  a  member  of  the  other  House,  they  sent  Audley,  the  Speaker, 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  their  body,  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
King,  and  to  let  liis  Majesty  know  "  how.  grievously  they  thought 
themselves  injured  thereby,  for  charging  them  with  lack  of  faith 
as  if  they  had  been  infidels  or  heretics." 

The  King  was  well  pleased  with  this  interference,  which  he 
had  moat  likely  prompted,  and  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
to  rebuke  him  for  the  licence  he  had  used  to  the  displeasnre  of 
the  Commons.  The  courageous  Prelate  answered,  "  that  having 
seat  and  voice  in  parliament,  he  spake  hia  mind  freely  in  defence 
of  the  Church,  wliich  he  saw  daily  injured  and  oppressed  by  the 
common  people,  whose  office  it  was  not  to  jndge  of  her  manners, 
much  less  to  reform  them."  The  King  advised  him  "  to  use  his 
words  more  temperately."! 

Audley  had  more  difficulty,  as  Speaker,  to  restrain  the  impetu- 
osity of  a  party  in  the  Commons,  who,  having  imbibed  the  new 
doctrines, 'wished  in  earnest  for  a  religious  refbrmalion.  Trim- 
ming his  own  profession  of  faith  by  the  personal  wishes  of  his 
master,  he  laboured  to  preserve  things  in  their  present  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  transferring  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  the 
King. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  in  April,  1532, 
(  D  1532  1  ^'*®^^  ^"^^  displayed  among  the  Commons  a  strong 
l^'    ■  ■-'    sympathy  with  Queen  Catherine,  which  the  Speak- 

er found  it  very  (hiiicult  to  restrain  within  decent  bounds.  He 
was  compelled  to  put  the  question  "  tliat  an  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  Bjug,  praying  tlmt  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  back  the  Queen,  and  live  with  her 
as  his  wife,  according  to  the  admonition  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope." 
We  have  no  account  of  the  debate,  which,  however  guardedly 
conducted,  must  have  been  most  oiFensive  to  the  King.  The  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  it,  in  a  rage  he  sent  for  Audley,  and  said  to  him, 
"  That  he  wondered  any  amongst  them  should  meddle  in  busi- 
nesses which  could  not  properly  be  determined  in  their  House, 
and  with  which  tliey  had  no  concern."  His  Majesty  then  conde- 
scended to  reason  the  matter  with  the  Speaker,  who  was  to  report 

»  1  Varl.  Hist.  493.  f  1  Pnil.  Hist.  493. 
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to  the  House  "  that  he  was  only  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  good 
of  his  soul ;  that  he  wished  the  marriage  with  Catherine  were  un- 
objectionable, but,  unfortunately,  the  Doctors  of  the  Universitiea 
having  declared  it  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  he  could  do  no 
less  than  abstain  from  her  company ;  that  wantonness  of  appetite 
was  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  for  being  now  in  his  forty-  first  year, 
it  miglit  justly  be  presumed  that  such  motions  were  not  so  strong 
in  him  as  formerly* ;  that,  except  in  Spain  and  Poi-tugaJ,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  marry  two  sisters  ;  but  that  for  a  brother  to  marry 
a  brother's  wiJ'e  was  a  tl.ing  so  abhorred  among  aJl  nations,  that 
he  aever  heard  that  any  Christian  did  so  except  himself;  whereat 
his  conscience  was  sorely  troubled."t 

Audley  succeeded  in  convincing  the  King  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally to  blame  in  the  stireing  of  the  marriage  question  in  the 
House  ;  and  he  executed  the  commission  now  intrusted  to  him  to 
his  Majesty's  entire  satisfaction. 

So  much  was  Henry  pleased  with  his  dexterity  in  managing  the 
House  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  soon  after  sent  for  agani  to 
■Whitehall,  to  consult  about  preparing  the  members  ibr  a  final  rup- 
ture with  Rome  ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  inform  the  House  that 
"  his  Majesty  found  the  clergy  of  his  realm  were  but  half  his  sub- 
jects or  scarce  so  much ;  every  Bishop  or  Abbot,  at  the  entering  into 
his  dignity,  taking  an  oalb  to  the  Po]ie  derogatory  to  that  of  tideh- 
ty  to  his  iSovereign,  which  contradiction  he  desired  his  parliament 
to  consider  and  lake  away,"  The  Speaker,  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  House,  having  delivered  this  message,  directed  the  two  oaths 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  m 
which  they  clashed  so  forcibly,  that  the  Commons  were  ready  to 
renounce  the  Pope's  supremacy  whenever  this  step  should  be 
deemed  expedient. 

Audley  was  now  such  a  decided  favourite  at  Court  that  he  was 
destined  lo  be  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  con- 
templated measures  for  the  King's  new  marriage  and  separation 
from  Rome  determined  that  virtuous  man  to  resign  the  Great  Seal. 
However,  a  diiHcully  arose  from  the  disadvantage  it  would  occa- 
sion to  the  King's  service  if  he  were  immediately  removed  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  iniluence  and  dexterity  had 
been  found  so  useful.  The  opinion  then  was,  that  if  he  were 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  he  must  immediately  vacate  liis  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  take  his  place  on  the  woolsack  as 

•  This  LB  one  among  msny  proofs  thut  OMor,  showing  tb«t  formerly  old  age  was 
flnpposL'il  10  i-'Oini!  on  mucli  sooner  th.in  at  present ;  bul  our  an.eitois  he^un  iiia 
yery  earlT,  — often  iniirrvinsj  nominally  when  infaNts,  anil  aetni.lJy  at  foorleen,-- 
and  aul.jonlng  Ihum^L^kes  Lo  very  (iulo  resLMini  of  any  kh,d.  TCis  early  Jeeay  of 
Ihe  phyflicdl  power  seems  likeWESe  to  liave  prevailea  amon^'  the  Kouiacs  lU  the 
time  ot  AaguBlus.     Horace  says, — 

"  Puge  suspicari, 

Cujus  ocliivuiii  irepidavit  ffitna 

Claiidere  iaUruia." 
t  iParl.  Hi3t.S18. 
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President  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  that  merely  as  Lord  Keep- 
er of  the  Great  Seal  he  might  continue  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commoas,  as  if  he  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
were  appointed  to  any  other  judicial  office  usually  held  by  a  com- 
moner. 

Accordingly  Sir  Thomas  More,  having  surrendered  the  office  of 
Chancellor  on  the  16th  of  May,  1532,  and  the  Seal  having  remain- 
ed four  days  in  the  King's  hands,  enclosed  in  a  bag  under  the  pri- 
pate  Seal  of  the  late  Chancellor,  on  the  20tb  of  l£iy  his  Majesty 
opened  the  bag  and  took  out  the  Seal,  and  after  inspecting  it,  de- 
livered it,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Audley,  on  whom  he 
then  conferi'ed  the  honour  of  knighthood* 

On  Friday,  the  Sth  of  June,  being  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term, 
after  a  grand  procession  to  "Westminster  Hall,  he  was  sworn  in 
and  installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, — the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  seems  always  to  have  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  on 
such  occasions,  delivering  an  oration,  in  which,  after  a  becoming 
compliment  to  the  late  Chancellor,  he  highly  lauded  the  abihtiea 
and  good  qualities  of  the  new  Lord  Keeper.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  of  the  reply,  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  turned  upon 
the  conscientious  feelings,  hirmanity,  and  love  of  true  rehgion 
which  ever  dwelt  in  the  royal  bosom. 

On  the  Cth  of  September  following,  on  account  of  a  change  in 
[a  d  15331  ^^^  King's  style,  the  old  Great  Seal  was  broken, 
'■  '     '  'J    and  a  new  one  delivered  to  Audley,  stiU  with  tha  title 

of  Lord  Keeper.t     But  on  the  26th  of  January,  1533,  "  about  the 

*  The  enirj  on  tlie  Close  Roll,  after  a  rerj  circumslantial  account  of  the  prior 
proceedings,  thus  goes  on :— "  Et  post  inspecconem  illam  idem  sigillum  diko  sihi 
Thomo  Audley  (niddiditctilelibcravit  cui  tunc  cuslodiaiu  doi,  aigilli  sui  eomisit 
Ipsnmqne  Thomam  Dmm  Custodem  Magiu  SigiHi  Regii  vooari  nuncupaii  et  ap- 
pellarl  ac  omuta  et  singula  facre  et  eiercore  tani  in  Cur,  Canoellar.  dei.  Resia  qm, 
in  Cflma  Siellaia  et  consilio  ejosdem  Dni.  Regis  prone  Canucliarioa  Angl.  facre  ct 
ejire  flolelint,  deolarayit  et  expresse  mandavit"  After  stating  tliai  lio  sealed  certain 
letters  patent,  the  entry  records  ^at  lie  resiored  the  Great  Seat  to  its  bag  under  liia 
own  private  seal,  "  aieqne  Sigillom  illud  in  easlodia  ipaius  Tliomo  (queni  idem  Dua. 
Bex  ocdino  mllitiiri  tunc  insignaviti)  aucloritate  regU  prdca.  reniatisit  ot  remanol." 
—  Hat.  Claus.  24  U.  8.  m.  24.  in  dorso. 

+  The  Close  Roil  givee  a  very  minule  deseripiion  of  the  figures  on  the  now 
Great  Seal,  "  videlt.  l>um.  Regem  in  Majestate  sua  scdenlem  et  sceplrum  in  una 
mano  at  in  altera  manu  signnm  Crnris  pottanlem  neonon  ex  nlroquo  lafeii!  profati 
Dni.  Regis  ejosdem  partis  sigilli  interaigniaAiiglue  cnm  litulo  ordinis  gurtorii  circa 
eadem  insignia  et  coronam  imperialem  supra  eadam  interaignia  stantem  ac  es  altera 
parte  ejusilein  stgili  Dm,  Regem  aimatum  manu  sna  dextcra  gladiuin  lenentem 
Bedenteinque  super  cquum  similiter  armntum  el  in  scuto  sno  inicrsigiiia  Anjliee 
ferentem  ao  quandam  i-osam^  in  deitro  latere  inaculplam;  necnon  eub  pedtbua 
regiis  canem  cnrronlem." 

1  Thid  distinction  mtisE  then  have  been  in  high  repuie,  as  it  was  not  conri,'rrcd  on 
Audley  when  made  Clianceilof  of  the  Dnclij  or  Speaker  of  ilie  Honsc  of  C.miraons, 
and  not  till  the  Great  Seal  ivaa  delivered  to  him.  He  was  not  raised  to  Iho  pecraca 
fill  si-t  years  after.  " 

s  It  would  be  cnrions  to  know  whelher  the  rose  was  gnles  or  argent.  If  the  King 
regarded  his  title  bj  descent,  he  must  hare  preferred  the  white  rose. 
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hour  of  two  in  the  afteraoon,  in  a  chamber  near  tlie  chapel  in  the 
King's  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Willshire,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  Councillors,  the  King,  having 
ordered  the  Great  Seal  lo  be  taken  from  the  bag  in  which  it  was 
inclosed,  received  it  into  his  hands,  and  having  retained  it  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  divers  weighty  reasons  moving  his 
Majesty  thereto,  as  he  then  openly  declared,  he  being  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  faithful  services  of  Sir  Thomas  Andley  as  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  then  and  there  constituted  hiui  his  Chancellor  of 
England."* 

Sir  Humphrey  Wingfield  i^as  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  place  ;  and  henceforth,  till  his  death  in  15^4,  the 
Chancellor  prompted  and  presided  over  the  iniquitous  measures 
brought  forward  in  the  Upper  House,  and  -was  the  chief  agent  ia 
the  homicides  committed  by  the  instrumentality  of  legal  process. 

In  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  in  contemporary  ■vvritera, 
I  do  not  discover  any  censure  of  him  as  an  Equity  ,  -^^o  , 
Judge.  The  probability  is,  that,  being  regularly  '■^'  '  "^^  '' 
trained  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  ho  did  his  duty  efficiently; 
and  that  where  the  Crown  was  not  concerned,  and  he  had  no 
comipt  bias  to  mislead  him,  he  decided  fairly.  As  a  politician,  he 
is  bitterly  condemed  by  all  who  mention  his  name. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  in  which  the  act  was  passed 
for  recognising  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Eoleyn,  and  seltle- 
ing  the  succession  to  the  Crown  on  their  issuet,  — the  King  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  Andley  delivered  a  wnrm  panegyric  upon  it, 
saying  that  "  upon  the  due  observance  of  it  the  good  and  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  chiefly  depended."  He  then  intimated  tliat  the 
King,  by  letters  patent,  had  appointed  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Ituke  of  Korfolk,  and  the  Duke  of 
Stifiblk,  Commissioners  to  swear  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  all 
others  at  their  discretion,  to  observe  the  act.  Iliey  immediately, 
in  the  King's  presence,  took  the  oath  themselves,  and  administered 
it  to  the  members  of  both  Houses,  introducing  into  it  words  re- 
specting .the  original  nulhty  of  the  King's  first  marriage  and  the 
King's  supremacy  which  the  statute  did  not  justify. 

We  have  already  seen  the  part  taken  by  !Lord  Chancellor  Andley, 
along  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury  and  the  Didie  of  Kor- 
folk,  in  trying  to  ibrce  the  oath  upon  Sir  "rhomafi  More,  and  com- 
mitting him  close  prisoner  to  the  To-wer  of  London  for  reftising  to 
take  it: — the  acts  which  he  procured  (o  be  passed  for  the  pcrpet- 
nal  imprisonment  of  More  and  Fisher,  and  lor  making  the  denial 
of  the  King's  supri  mai-y  highuenson  ;  — and  his  variou.'^  attempts, 
by  going  personally  to  the  Tower,  to  entiap  IViorc  into  such  a  de- 

•  "  Sirqiie  slgillnm  predm.  in  cuslodia  prefati  Thome  ruoc  CanLellatii  Anglia 
rentiinsit  et  remnnct." 
t  25  Hen.  8.  u,  22 
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nial  of  the  King's  supremacy  as  might  be  made  the  pretence  for 
putting  him  io  death  as  a  traitor* 

Aiidley  now  issued,  under  the  Great  Seal,  a  special  commision 
for  the  trial  of  Fisher  and  More,  —  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
[a  d  1-3351  ^'"  -As  less  skill  was  apprehended  from  the  aged  pre- 
'■'  late  in  defending  himself,  and  there  was  some  colour 
of  a  case  against  him  from  the  infamous  arts  of  E.ich,  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  wary  Chancullor  judged  it  most  expedient  to  begin 
with  him,  althongli  the  conviction  of  the  Ex-chanceEor  was  deem- 
ed an  object  of  still  greater  importance.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  Audley,  with  the  other  Commissoners,l)eing  seated  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  Fisher,  from  age  and 
weakness  hardly  able  to  support  himself,  was  placed  at, the  bar, 
charged  with  having  traitorously  attempted  to  deprive  the  King  of 
his  title,  by  maliciously  speaking  these  words  r  "  The  Kyng  our 
Sovernign  Lord  is  not  supreme  Iledd  yn  Erthe  of  the  Churche  of 
Englande."t 

The  only  witness  for  the  Crown  was  Rich,  the  Sohcifor  General, 
who,  although  he  was  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  truth  in 
stating  wliat  had  passed  between  him  and  the  prisoner,  convered 
himself  with  almost  equal  infamy  as  when  he  was  driven  to  com- 
mit perjury  on  the  trial  of  More.  He  had  the  baseness  voluntarily 
to  swear,  that,  in  a  private  conversation  he  had  held  with  the 
Bishop  when  he  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  in  the  Tower,  he  heard 
the  Bishop  declare  "  that  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  and  by  his 
learning  he  assuredly  knew,  that  the  King  neither  was  nor  by  right 
could  be  supreme  Head  in  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Fisher,  without  the  assistance  of  counsel,  which  could  not  be 
permitted  agamst  the  Crown,  objected  to  Audley  and  the  other 
Judges  that  this  declaration  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evidence, 
or  be  considered  as  supporting  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  elicited  from  him. 
"  Mr.  Rich,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  but  maii-el  to  hear  you  come  and 
bear  witness  against  me  of  these  words.  This  man,  my  Lords, 
came  to  me  from  the  King,  as  he  said,  on  a  secret  message,  with 
commendati  ms  from  his  Grace  declaring  what  good  opinion  his 
Majesty  had  of  me  and  how  sorry  he  wa.»j  of  my  trouble,  and  many 
more  words  not  now  fit  to  be  recited,  as  1  was  not  only  ashamed  to 
hear  them,  but  also  knew  weli  that  I  conld  no  way  deserve  them, 
At  last  he  broke  to  me  the  matter  of  the  King's  supremacy,  telling 
me  that  the  Kiog,  for  better  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  had 
sent  him  imto  me  in  lliis  secret  manner  to  know  my  full  opinion  in 
the  matter  for  the  great  affiance  he  had  in  me  more  than  any  other. 
When  I  had  heard  tliis  message,  I  put  him  in  mind  of  the  now  act 
of  parliament,  which  standing  in  force  as  it  does,  might  thereby 
endanger  me  very  much  in  case  I  should  utter  any  thing  against 
its  provisions.    To  that  he  made  answer, '  that  the  King  willed  him 

*  Ante,  p.  461.  ei  seq.  1  26  Hen,  8.  c.  1 13, 
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to  assure  me,  upon  his  honour,  and  on  the  word  of  a  King,  that 
whatsoever  I  should  say  unto  him  by  this  his  secret  messenger,  I 
shotild  abide  no  peril  for  it,  although  my  words  were  ever  so  direct- 
ly against  the  statute,  seeing  it  was  only  a  declaration  of  my  mind 
secretly  as  to  his  own  person.'  And  the  messenger  g--ve  me  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  never  would  mention  my  words  to  living 
soul,  save  the  King  alone.  Now,  therefore,  my  Lords,  seeing  it 
pleased  the  King's  majesty  to  send  to  me  thus  secretly  to  know 
my  poor  advice  and  opinion,  which  I  most  gladly  was  and  ever 
wUl  be  ready  to  offer  to  him  when  so  commanded,  methinks  it 
very  hard  to  allow  the  same  as  sufficient  testimony  against  me  to 
prove  me  guilty  of  high  treason." 

Rich  did  not  contradict  this  statement,  observing  only,  that  "  he 
said  no  more  to  him  than  his  Majesty  commanded,"  and  then,  as 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  argued  that  assuming  the  statement  to  be 
true,  it  was  no  discharge  in  law  against  Ids  Mjesty  for  a  direct 
violation  of  the  statute. 

Audley  ruled,  and  the  other  Judges  concurred,  "  that  this  mes- 
sage or  promise  from  the  King  neither  did  nor  could,  by  rigour  of 
law,  discharge  him,  but  in  so  declaring  his  mind  and  conscience 
against  the  supremacy,  yea,  though  it  were  at  the  King's  own  re- 
quest or  commandment,  he  committed  treason  by  the  statute,  and 
nothing  could  save  him  from  death  bnt  the  King's  pardon." 

Fiaher  still  argued,  that  as  the  statute  only  made  it  treason 
maUaously  to  deny  the  King's  supremacy,  he  could  not  be  guilty 
by  merely  expressing  an  opinion  to  the  King  himself  by  his  own 
order; — to  which  Audley  answered,  that  malice  did  not  mean 
spite  or  ill-will  in  the  vulgEir  sense,  but  was  an  inference  of  law; 
for  if  a  man  speak  against  the  King's  supremacy  by  any  manner 
of  means,  tliat  speaking  is  to  be  understood  and  taken  in  law  as 
maMcicnts. 

The  right  reverend  prisoner  then  took  an  objection,  which  seems 
to  have  rather  puzzled  the  Court,  —  that  here  there  was  but  one 
witness,  which  in  treason  is  insufficient. 

Audley  and  the  Judges,  after  some  hesitation,  answered,  that  as 
this  was"a  case  in  which  the  King  was  personally  concerned,  the 
rule  requiring  two  witnesses  did  not  apply ;  that  the  jury  would  con- 
sider the  evidence,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  disputed,  and  as 
they  believed  or  disbelieved  it  the  prisoner  should  be  acquitted  or 
condemned.  "The  case  was  so  aggravated  to  the  jury,  by  my 
Lord  Chancellor  making  it  so  heinous  and  dangerous  a  treason, 
that  they  easily  perceived  what  verdict  they  must  return ;  other- 
wise heap  such  danger  on  their  own  heads  as  none  of  them  were 
■wiUing  to  undergo."  Yet  many  of  his  hearere,  and  some  of  his 
judges  were  melted  to  tears,  to  see  such  a  venerable  father  of  the 
church  in  danger  of  being  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death  upon  such 
evidence  given,  contrary  to  all  faith,  and  the  promise  of  the  King 
himself 

The  jury  having  withdrawn  for  a  short  time,  brought  nx  a  verdict 
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oi  guUtr/.  The  Bishop  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  them;  but  the 
Lord  CJianeellor,  "  framing  himself  to  a  solemnity  of  countenance," 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  in  the  revolting  terms  used  on 
such  occasions ;  ordering  that  his  head  and  four  quarters  should  be 
set  up  where  the  King  should  appoint,  and  piously  concluding 
With  a  prayer,  that  God  might  have  mercy  on  his  sonl.  This 
wicked  Jadge  had  not  the  apology  of  having  any  taste  for  hlood 
himself,  and  he  would  probably  have  been  much  better  pleased  to 
have  sustained  the  objections,  and  directed  an  acquittal:  he  was 
merely  a  tool  of  the  tyrant,  who,  hearing  that  Pope  Paul  III  had 
sent  Fisher  a  Cardinal's  liat,  exclaimed,  "  I  will  take  care  that  he 
has  not  a  head  to  put  it  upon." 

Andley's  demeanour  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  IWore,  which 
took  place  a  fortnigiit  afterwards,  we  have  already  commemorated,* 

The  merit  has  been  ascribed  to  him  of  favouring  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but,  in  reality,  he  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and  he  was 
now  acting  merely  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  most  re- 
markable adventurer  to  be  met  with  in  English  history  ;  whose 
rise  more  resembles  that  of  a  slave,  at  once  constituted  Grand 
Vizier  in  an  Eastern  despotism,  than  of  a  minister  of  state  pro- 
moted in  a  constitutional  government, — where  law,  usage,  and 
public  opinion  cheek  the  capricious  humours  of  the  sovereign. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  the  son  of  a  fullert,  having  had  a  very  slen- 
der education, — after  serving  as  a  trooper  in  foreign  armies,  and  a 
clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  at  Antwerp,  had  picked  up  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  law  in  an  attorney's  office  in  London, — 
had  been  taken  into  tlie  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  a  stcwaid, 
— liad  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament, — had  acquired  a  great  ascen- 
dancy in  tlie  House  of  Commons  by  his  energy  and  volubility, — 
'hod  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  his  pliancy  and  dexterity  in  business ; — and  having  been 
successively  made  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the  Court  of  Cliance- 
ry.  Master  of  th,e  Jewel  House,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
K.niglit  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  was  now  Lord  Chamberlain,  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre  beyond  Trent,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Baron  Cromwell 
of  Okeham,  in  the  comity  of  Rutland,  Vicar  General  and  Vicege- 
rent of  the  King  as  Head  of  the  Church,  with  precedence  in  par- 
liament above  ail  temporal  and  spiritual  Peers,  and  with  absolute 
power  in  all  civil  affairs  of  the  realm.  To  such  subordination  was 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  reduced,  that  Audley,  unless  by 
some  extraordinary  ebulbtion  of  baseness,  seems  to  have  attract- 
ed little  notice  from  his  contemporaries ;  and  liis  name  is  hardly 
mentioned  by  the  general  historian.  Yet  in  the  detail  and  execu- 
tion of  tiie  measures  which  were  brought  forward  by  the  Vicar- 

*  Ante,  p.  469. 

t  Ho  is  ofrcn  C!iHe<I  [lie  soil  of  h  blnck smith,  but  whoever  has  curio^ily  to  invcsli- 
Rita  tdo  point,  will  clearly  sec  that  his  father  ivas  a  fuller.  .\  true  life  of  Thomas 
CromwiiU  might  be  mjJa  as  mteiesting  oa  a  fuiry  tale. 
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General,  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  a  very  active  and  important 
part.  He  framed  the  bills  for  completing  the  separation  from 
Home,  and  punishing  those  who  went  farther  than  .  ^  ^ggg  , 
the  King,  and  favoured  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  •■  ■  ' 
He  was  very  efficient  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  his 
Zeal  heing  influenced  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plunder.  He 
recommended  tlie  commissions,  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  mquhr- 
ing  into  the  immoralities  and  abuses  alleged  to  exist  m  those  in- 
stitutions ;  and  he  approved  of  the  plan  of  first  granting  to  the 
King  the  revenues  of  all  luider  200i  a  year,  and  then  of  all  above 
that  amount.  There  was  never  any  difficulty  in  carrying  such 
bills  through  parliament.  Ministers,  in  those  days,  instead  of  tri- 
umphing in  a  good  working  majority,  could  command  an  absolute 
nnanimity  in  both  Houses.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  against  bills 
respectin<T  religion,  which  must  have  been  most  highly  distasteful 
to  the  great  body  of  the  prelates,  and  to  many  lay  peers,— aHer 
the  execution  of  Fisher  there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice,  or  the 
shghtest  audible  murmur  of  opposition.* 

Auilley  had  his  difficulties,  but  they  arose  fi-om  the  King's  con- 
jugal inconstancy.  He  thought  that  after  witnessing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  King's  first  marriage  by  the  sentence  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  his  union  with  her  to  whom,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
had  been  for  six  years  a  devoted  lover,  an  act  of  parhament  set- 
ting aside  the  Princess  Mary  and  settling  the  succession  on  the 
infant  Princess  Ehzabeth,— holding  the  Great  Sea),  he  was  to  en- 
joy peace  and  freedom  from  care  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  with 
nothing  to  think  of  but  his  OAi-n  aggrandisement.  _ 

Henry,  however,  had  seen  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  Anne  s  maids, 
more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  herself,  and  had  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Queen,  that  his  new 
favourite  might  be  advanced  to  it. 

Audley  conformed  without  hesitation  to  the  royal  will,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  unforiuuate  Anne, 
from  the  first  surmise  against  her  at  Court  tiU  she  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill.  He  formed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
whom  the  "delicate  investigation"  was  intrusled,  and  he  joined 
in  tlie  report,  founded  on  the  mere  gossip  of  the  Court,  or  the  rep- 
resentations of  suborned  witnesses,  '■  that  sufficient  proof  had 
been  discovered  to  convict  her  of  incontinence,  not  only  with  Ere- 

*  Some  of  those  bills  passed  both  Houses  oficr  licing  read  only  oiicc  in  racU 
House.  There  was  iheu  no  certain  number  uf  limea  ncccssarj  lor  a  lull  lo  Uc  rcaa 
.ci^rding  10  pavlLamenwtr  nsaso  before  passiug ;  a  IM  i%as  som.iimw  rend  fonr, 
five  six  seyen.and  eiaht  times,  before  it  pass.d  or  was  rejMcd.  Jouo.vol.i. 
26  46  52  55,  ti6.  But  tlie  luatvcl  is  that  such  bills  iia  those  tor  the  disbolntioti  of 
the  itonasteriU  and  the  transfer  of  the  Pope's  sni.remaey  to  tJ.c  King  pB^ed  the 
HoDse  of  Lords  at  nil,  considering  that  from  the  nign  of  Ldwaid  11.  liU  1 5.-9,  the 
stiiritiial  I'eers  were  lonch  more  numerous  lliiiii  Ibe  icmporaj.  J  lien  twenlj.s.x 
mitred  nbbota  Bn<l  two  pi'iors  being  disfranchised,  lliero  mere  foily-ono  temporal  to 
twenty  STjiriiual  peers.  Bot  Bishop  Fisbcr's  fate  bad  such  «n  cflect  on  the  nervea 
of  tlio  prelates,  that  they  offered  no  opposition  lo  llie  bills  wbieh  ihey  abhorred. 
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reton,  Norris,  aod  Weston  of  tlie  Privy  Chamber,  and  Smeaton 
the  King's  mnsician,  but  even  with  Lord  Rochford,  her  own 
brother." 

After  secretly  examining  and  committing  to  prison  some  of  the 
snpposed  paramours,  Audley  planned  the  arrest  of  the  Queen  her- 
self at  the  tilting  match  at  Greenwich,  and  next  day  in  his  proper 
person  went  down  the  river,  that  he  might  accompany  her  to  the 
Tower,  and  try  to  extract  sometliing  from  her  which  might  be  per- 
verted into  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Having  met  the  barge  in  which 
she  was  coming  up  as  a  prisoner,  he  informed  hev  that  she  had 
been  charged  with  infidelity  to  the  King's  bed,  and  intimated  to 
her  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  confess  ;  but,  falling  on  her 
knees,  she  prayed  aloud,  that,  "  if  she  were  guilty,  God  might 
never  grant  her  pardon ; "  and  no  advantage  being  then  obtained 
over  her,  she  was  given  in  ward  to  Kingston,  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower. 

Having  been  active  as  her  prosecutor,  Audley  sat  as  her  Judge. 
The  trial  u-as  nominally  before  the  Ccnrl  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard,— the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  uncle,  being  appointed  Lord  High 
Steward,  as  Aiyiley  was  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage ;  but  he 
sat  as  assessor  at  the  Duke's  right  hand  during  the  trial,  and  di- 
rected all  the  proceedings.*  The  only  symptom  of  humanity  ex- 
hibited was  in  reluctantly  granting  the  indulgence  of  a  chair  to 
the  Queen's  dignity  or  weakness.  Unassisted  by  counsel,  she 
repelled  each  charge  with  so  much  modesty,  temper,  and  natural 
good  sense,  that  before  an  impartial  tribunal  she  must  have  been 
acquitted ;  for  though  she  had  imdoubtedly  fallen  into  some  un- 
justifiable levities,  the  proof  to  support  the  main  charge,  consist- 
ing of  hearsay  and  forced  confessions  by  accomplices  not  produc- 
ed, were  such  as  in  oiu  days  could  not  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 
Yet,  under  the  direction  of  Audley,  she  was  unanimously  found 
guilty  by  the  Peers  "  upon  their  honour ; "  and  the  iron  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  condenmed  her  to  be  "  burnt  or 
beheaded  at  the  ICing's  pleasure."* 

The  next  proceeding  is,  if  possible,  still  more  discreditable  to 
Audley  and  the  other  iustruments  of  Henry's  vengence.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  knowing  that  she  whom  he  had  so  passionately  loved 
was  doomed  in  her  youth  to  sufier  a  violent  and  cruel  death,  he 
resolved  before  her  execution  to  have  a  sentence  pronounced  dis- 
solving his  marriage  with  her,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  nidi 
and  void  from  the  beginning, — ^not  seeing,  in  tlie  blindness  of  his 
rage,  that  in  tlus  ci^e  she  conld  not  have  been  guilty  of  adultery 
or  treason.  Nevertheless  in  a  divorce  suit  which  lasted  only  a 
few  hours,  which  Audley  sanctioned,  and  in  which  Cranmer  ))er- 
sonally  pronounced  the  sentence, — some  say  on  the  ground  of  a 

*  In  all  accounts  of  the  iria],  he  is  rcpteaent^d  as  one  of  llie  Qawn's  Jndgea, 
along  with  the  twenty-six  peers  who  conatitnfed  the  Lord  Ijigli  Steward's  Court ; 
but  being  only  a  commoner,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  voted. 
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[ire -con tract  with  the  Earl  of  Nortlinmberland,  which  he  on  his 
oath  dettied, — some  on  the  ground  that  Henry  had  cohabited  with 
Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Aiiue, — that  marriage  was  declared 
null  and  void,  which  Craiimer  himself  had  solemnised,  and  which 
had  been  declared  valid  by  an  act  of  parliament  then  remaining 
on  the  Statute  Book,  It  is  well  that  Henry  did  not  direct  that 
Andley  should  officiate  as  executioner,  with  Cranmer  ai  his  assis- 
tant; for  they  probably  would  have  obeyed  sooner  than  have  giv- 
en up  the  seals  or  the  primacy. 

The  day  Slier  the  execution  the  King  was  married  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, and  for  a  short  time  his  happiness  was  without  alloy ;  but 
he  was  reminded  that  by  statute  the  Crown  was  still  settled  on 
the  issue  of  his  last  marriage,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  bastardise ; 
and  he  called  a  new  parliament  to  meet  him  at  "Westminster  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1537,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  edicts 
which  the  altered  state  of  affairs  rendered  necessary. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  King  being  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Commons  being  in  attendance,  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  de- 
livered a  very  singlar  harangue,  of  wliich  the  following  is  said  to 
be  a  correct  outline :  — 

"  First  he  told  them,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment it  did  not  enter  into  the  King's  mind  that  he  should  so  soon 
have  occasion  to  call  another ;  but  that  for  two  especial  causes, 
very  necessary,  both  for  easing  the  King's  scruples  and  conducive 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  had  issued  a  fresh  summons 
for  calhng  this  Parliament.  The  one  was  concerning  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  King's  Majesty,  who,  knowintr  himself  ob- 
noxious to  infirmities,  and  even  death  itself  (a  thing  very  rare  for 
kings  to  think  of*),  and,  besides,  considering  the  stale  of  the  v/hole 
kingdom,  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  his  single  life  ;  but  willing, 
above  all  things,  to  have  it  free  from  all  dangers  to  posterity,  he 
bad  called  this  pariiament  to  appoint  an  heir  apparent  to  the 
Crown,  who,  when  the  present  King  had  resigned  to  fate,  without 
cliiidren  lawfully  begotten,  might,  by  their  own  consent,  happily 
reign  over  them.  —  The  second  cause  for  which  the  present  par- 
liament was  summoned  was  for  repealing  a  certain  act  made  in  the 
last,  by  the  tenour  and  force  of  which  this  whole  realm  is  bound  to 
be  obedient  to  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  the  King's  late  wife,  and 
her  heirs  between  them  lawfuUy  begotten.  Also,  by  the  force  of 
the  said  act,  whoever  should  say  or  do  any  ill  against  her  or  her 
issue  should  be  condemned  for  high  treason.  —  But  now,  he  said, 
that  they  might  more  rightly  understand  the  reasons  of  this  sum- 
mons, his  counsel  was  according  to  these  three  proverbs  of  Solomon 
(to  whom  our  most  excellent  Prince  here  may  be  most  justly  and 
worthily  compared),  '  Operabimini  quibus  admonemur:  I.  prse- 
terita  in  memoria  habere;  2.  prffisentia  intueri;  et,  3.  obventura 
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providere.'  And  as  to  the  first,  tliey  very  well  remembered  what 
great  Qiixieties  and  pert urbtit ions  of  mind  their  most  inviiicilile 
Sovereign  siifi'ered  on  account  of  his  first  inilawfal  marriage, 
which  was  not  only  judged  so  in  all  the  Universities  in  Christen- 
dom, bat  declared  nnlawful  by  the  general  consent  of  this  kingdom 
in  a  late  act  of  parliament  So  also  ought  they  to  tear  i]i  mind 
the  great  perils  and  dangers  their  Prince  was  ander  when  he  con- 
tracted his  second  marriage,  in  regard  to  the  second  of  Solomon's 
proverbs,  by  considering  in  what  a  sitaation  tliis  realm  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  oath  then  made  and  taken  for  the  snpport  of  the  said 
Anne  and  her  issue.  Which  said  Lady  Anne  and  her  accomplices 
had  been  since  jastly  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  snd  had  re- 
ceived their  due  reward  for  it.  What  man  of  middle  condition 
would  not  this  deter  from  maiTying  a  third  time  ?  "When  be  re- 
members that  the  first  was  a  vast  expense  and  great  tioable  of 
mind  to  him,  and  the  second  nn  him  into  great  and  injminent 
dangers,  which  hung  over  him  dnmig  tht  whole  time  of  it  — jet 
this  our  most  excellent  Prince  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  no 
bility,  and  not  out  of  any  carnal  lu^t  or  affection  og-im  conde'-cends 
to  contract  matrimony,  and  bath  at  this  lime  taken  unto  himself 
another  wife,  whose  age  and  fine  form  denotes  her  mo'it  fit  and 
likely  to  bring  forth  children  And  thereiore  according  to  the 
third  proverb  of  Solomon,  obnentura  pioovltamui  we  are  now 
met  by  the  King's  command  with  unanimous  consent  to  appoint 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  that  if  this  our  Prince  (whii,h  God 
avert)  should  leave  this  mortal  hie  without  children  lawfully  be 
gotten,  the  heir  so  appointed  may  lawfully  rule  and  govern  this 
kingdom  alter  bim.  Lastly,  let  us  humbly  pray  to  God  that  he 
would  bless  this  our  most  excellent  Prince  with  some  offspring:  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  thanks  that  he  has  hitherto  preserved 
him  from  so  many  and  such  imminent  dangers.  Because,  it  is  Ids 
whole  study  and  endeavour  to  rule  us  all  in  peri'ect  peace  and 
charity  during  his  life,  and  to  transmit  the  same  happiness  to 
posterity." 

The  Commons  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw  and  choose  a 
Speaker.  As  a  reward  for  the  services  of  Eichard  Eich,  the  Soli- 
citor General,  as  counsel,  and  still  more  as  witness  at  the  late  slate 
trials,  he  was  recommended  by  fbe  Government  to  fill  the  chair, 

When  presented  at  the  bar  on  a  subsequent  day,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  eclipse  the  Chancellor  in  his  adulation  of  the  King,  and 
to  show  himself  worthy  to  succeed  to  the  Seals  on  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  After  repeating  tlie  heads  of  the  Chancellor's  dis- 
course, explaining  the  reasons  for  calling  the  parliament,  and  ex- 
toUing  his  Majesty's  consideration  for  llic  good  of  his  people,  "he 
took  occasion  to  praise  the  King  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of  grace 
and  nature,  and  compared  him  ibr  justice  and  prudence  to  Solo- 
mon, for  strength  and  fortitude  to  Samson,  and  for  beauty  and  come- 
liness to  Absalom."  He  concluded  by  observing  that  (he  Com- 
mons, having  chosen  him,  the  most  unwoithy  of  them  all,  for 
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Speaker,  he  besought  his  Majesty  that  he  ■would  command  them 
to  withdraw  again  and  elect  another,  for  lie  had  neither  learning, 
ex[ierieiice,  nor  boldness  fit  for  that  office. 

To  this.  Lord  Chaneelior  Aiidley,  by  the  ling's  command,  re- 
plied, "  that  his  Ma-jesty  had  well  heard  his  speech,  and  was  glad 
to  understand  by  the  first  part  of  it,  that  the  members  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  had  been  so  attentive  to  the  Chancellor's  declaration. 
That  as  to  the  praises  and  virtues  ascribed  to  himself,  his  Ma- 
jesty thought  proper  to  disavow  them,  since,  if  he  really  had  such 
Virtues,  they  were  the  gifts  of  Almigbty  God."  *  Lastly,  added  he 
"  as  to  your  excuses,  Richard,  which  tlie  King  hatli  heard,  that  you 
have  neither  learning,  experience,  nor  boldness  fit  fcr  such  an  of- 
fice, his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  reply,  that  if  he  did  not 
kaow  that  you  had  all  these  qualifications,  he  would  not,  amongst 
so  many  urgent  matters  as  are  now  depending,  admit  yon  into  tbs 
office,  and  therefore  he  does  not  look  upon  your  excuses  as  just." 

Andley  immediately  prepared  a  bill  which  rapidly  passed  both 
Houses,  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  that  had  ever  yet 
been  put  itpon  the  rolls  of  parhament.  By  this,  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce nullifying  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  ab  initio 
was  confirmed,  and  she,  and  all  her  accomplices  were  attainted;  — 
the  children  of  both  marriages  were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it 
was  even  made  treason  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them; 
— to  throw  any  slander  ou  the  King,  Queen  Jane,  or  their  issue, 
was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty; — the  Crown  was  settled  on  the 
King's  issue  by  his  present  or  any  subsequent  wife, — in  case  he 
shouUflie  witlimit  leqiumale  cktlfh  en.  he  was  empowered  by  his  will 
or  letters  patent  to  ihspose  oftlie  crown; — whoever  being  required 
should  refuse  to  answer  upon  oath  to  a  belief  of  every  article  of 
this  act,  was  declared  to  be  gmlty  of  treason,  so  as  to  estabhsh  a 
political  inquisition  mto  conscience ; —  and  the  ICng  was  empow- 
ered, by  wiU  or  letters  patent,  to  create  new  principalities,  and 
thereby  to  dismembei  tlie  kingdom.! 

At  the  close  of  the  session  theie  was  another  con-  ,  j^^^^^  ^g  , 
test  between   the    Chincellor   and  the    Speaker  in  ^  '' 

praising  the  King  in  his  presence.  Rich  making  Audley  rather  un- 
comfortable by  companng  his  Majesty  to  the  Sun,  "  who  exhales 
all  the  noxious  vapours  which  would  otherwise  be  hurtful  to  us, 
and  cherishes  and  brings  forth  those  seeds,  plants,  and  fruits,  so 
necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life."t 

Henry  was  soon  after  thrown  into  ecstacy  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  felt  not  very  severely  the  loss  of  hia 
Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  who,  although  married  to  him,  .^^^  ^g  , 
had  the  felicity    to  die   without  violence  or  disgrace.    ^ 

Audley  was   much  disappointed  at  not  being  included  in  the 

*  This  is  a  plain  ailmission  on  live  pnrt  of  his  MnJKStj,  thai  l.y  thogiftof  Goii,  ho 

had  tliB  ivisiiomof  Sulomon,  ihe  strcrigihof  SimaoQ,  and  ihe  l)e;iu!y  of  Absulom. 

t  Slal.  2S  Hm.  8.  c.  7.  U  •^"d.  Hat.  453. 
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batch  of  Peers  made  a  few  daya  after  on  the  creation  of  the  infant 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  hut  in  the  following  year  his  ambition  was  grat- 
ified by  becoming  Baron  Audley,  of  Walden,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex. 

This  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  that  he  might  preside  as 
Lord  High  Steward  at  the  trial  of  Courtenay  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
and  De  la  Pole  Lord  Montague,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Henry  as  his  cousins,  and  whom  he  wished  to  have  condemned 
for  high  treason  on  a  charge  of  being  in  correspondence  with  ano- 
ther cousin  of  his,  Cardinal  Pole,  now  considered  by  him  his  cap- 
ital enemy.  Courtenay  was  grandson  to  Ed\vard  IV.,  by  his 
daughter  Catherine,  and  the  Poles  were  gi'and sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward,  by  his  daughter  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury.  For  this  reason  both  families  were  regarded  with 
pecuhur  affection  by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  and  ex- 
treme jealously  by  the  reigning  Sovereign.  Baron  Audley,  of 
WaJden,  presiding  as  High  Steward,  the  Marquess  and  Lord 
Montague  were  arraigned  before  their  Peers  on  an  indictment 
for  high  treason.  The  overt  act  was,  that  the  former  had  been 
heard  to  say,  and  the  latter  abetted  him  in  saying,  "  I  like  well  of 
the  proceedings  of  Cardinal  Pole :  I  like  not  the  proceedings  of 
this  realm.  I  trust  to  see  a  change  in  the  world.  I  trust  once  to 
have  a  fair  day  on  tlie  knaves  which  rale  about  the  King.  I  trust 
to  give  them  a  buffet  one  day,"  The  natural  constraction  of  such 
language  is,  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  by  an  ac'ive  opposition  they  iioped  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  ministers ;  but  the  Lord  High  Steward  held  that  it 
showed  a  consphacy  to  use  physical  force  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion and  to  dethrone  the  King.  Both  were  found  guilty,  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  death  as  traitors,  and  executed  accordingly.* 

Lord  Audley  was  very  desirous  of  having  for  his  services  a  re- 
ward from  the  phmder  of  the  monasteries,  and  wrote  many  letters 
upon  the  subject  to  Cromwell  who  had  the  distribution  of  it.  The 
reader  may  be  amused  with  a  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style : 
My  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  young 
Prince  Edward,  then  a  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  sent  to  Haver- 
ing in  Essex  for  change  of  air ;  and  in  the  hope  that  his  begging 
letter  might  be  shown  to  the  King,  he  thus  addresses  the  Vicar- 
General  : — 

"  After  my  right  harty  comendations  to  your  good  Lordsliip, 
with  my  most  harty  thankes  for  your  last  gentil!  letters,  I  am 
required  by  the  Erie  of  Oxford  and  Master  Chauncelour,  to  de- 
siro  your  good  Lordahipp,  in  all  our  names,  to  make  our  moost  hum- 
ble recommendations  to  the  kynges  raageste,  and  to  render  ouer 
most  harty  thankes  to  his  Highness  for  our  hcens  to  visite  and 
see  my  lord  prynces  grace,  whom,  according  to  our  desires  and 
duteez,  we  have  seen  to  our  most  rejoise  and  comfort,  next  the 
kynges  mageste.  And  I  assure  your  Lordshipp  I  never  saw  so 
*  I  Si.  Tr.  479. 
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goodly  a  childe  of  his  age,  so  meiy,  so  plesannt,  so  good  and  lov- 
yng  coimtenaces,  and  so  emest  an  eye,  as  it  were  a  sage  jngge- 
meiit  towardes  every  person  that  ropayreth  to  his  grace  ;  and  aa  it 
semyth  to  me,  thankes  be  to  our  Jjord,  his  grace  encresith  well  in 
the  ayer  that  he  ys  in.  And  albeyt  a  httell  his  graces  flesche  de- 
cayelii,  yet  he  shotyth  owt  in  length,  and  wexith  ferme  and  stiff, 
and  can  stedfastly  stond,  and  wold  advannce  hymself  to  move  and 
go  if  they  would  snffir  him  ;  but  as  me  semyth  they  do  yet  best, 
consideryng  his  grace  is  yet  lendir,  that  he  should  not  streyn  hym- 
self as  his  owen  corage  wold  serve  hym,  tiil  he  cam  above  a  yere 
of  age.  I  can  not  comprehend  nor  describe  the  goodly  towardly 
quaUteez  that  ys  in  my  Lord  princes  grace.  He  ys  sent  of  almyty 
Good  for  all  our  comfortes.  My  dayly  and  contynaal  prayer  ys 
and  shalbe  for  his  good  and  prospems  preservation,  and  to  make 
his  grace  an  oldc  prince,  besechyng  your  good  lordeshipp  to  render 
to  the  kynges  magcste  thankes  in  al  onr  names,  as  ys  above  sayd." 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  real  object  of  his  letter,  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  two  abbeys  in  Essex,— St.  John's  and  St.  Osyes'.  De- 
preciating them  much,  as  "  St.  Johns  lakkyth  water,  and  St.  Osyes 
stondyth  in  the  mersches ; "  he  offers  to  give  1000^.  a  piece  for 
them.  In  a  "  Postscripta  "  he  adds,  that  to  recruit  from  the  labours 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  then  going  on  a  sporring  party, 
"  to  meie  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Framyngbam,  to  kyll  sum  of 
his  bnkkes  there."* 

But  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  get  the  site  and 
lands  of  the  dissolved  abbey  at  Walden,  in  Essex.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  writes  to  Cromwell  with  much  earnestness,  and  it  must  be 
owned  with  much  candour  and  simplicity,  shelving  that  some  ex- 
traordinary recompence  was  due  to  him  for  having  sacrificed  even 
his  character  and  conscience  in  the  King's  service.  "  I  beseche 
your  good  Lordshipp,  be  my  good  Lord  in  this  my  sute,  yf  it  shall 
plese  the  Kynge's  Mageste  to  be  so  good  and  gracius  lord  to  me, 
it  shall  sett  ibrth  as  moche  my  poor  estymacion  as  the  valu  of  the 
thynge.  In  the  besy  world  I  susteyned  damage  and  injury,  and 
this  shall  restore  me  to  honeste  and  comodyte."t  Afterwards  he 
urges  his  claim  on  tins  grormd  witJt  still  more  force  and  naryet^. 
"  I  have  in  this  world  susteyned  f^reate  dumagc  and  infamiem 
serving  the  Kynge's  Highness,  which  this  grant  shal  recompem"t 

This  appeal  was  felt  to  bo  so  weU  founded,  that  in  consideratioD 
of  the  bad  law  laid  down  by  him  on  the  trials  of  Fisher,  More, 
Anno  Boleyn,  Courtenay,  and  De  la  Tole,  and  of  the  measmes  he 
had  carried  through  parliament  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative  wid 
to  destroy  the  constitution,  und  of  the  oxecratiou  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  whole  English  nation— as  well  as  by  ^vay  of  retaining  iee 
for  future  son-ices  of  the  like  nature,  nnd  recompence  lor  farther 
infamy,~hc  received  a  wammt  to  i>ut  tlie  Great  Seal  to  the  de- 
sired grant. 

*  Letlors  on  Snppreasion  of  Monosteiifs,  by  Camden  Sotiely,  p.  345. 
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But  Henry,  never  contented  with  showering  favours  on  those 
who  please  him,  till,  changing  his  humour,  he  doomed  them  to 
destruction,  likewise  bestowed  upon  him  the  site  and  precinct  of 
the  Priory  of  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Christ  Church 
Aldgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  Chancellor  erected  for 
himself  a  commodious  town  mansion,  with  gardens  anj  pieasiire- 
grounds.  Tins  was  described  by  a  contemporary  wag  as  ■'  the  best 
cut  at  the  feast  of  Abbey  lands,  a  dainty  morsel  and  an  excellent 
receipt  to  clear  his  voice  and  make  him  speak  well  for  his  Mas- 
ter, 

Still  insatiable,  ho  wrote  to  Cromwell  "  that  his  place  of  Lord 
Chancellor  being  very  chargeable,  the  King  might  be  moved  for 
addition  of  some  more  profitable  offices  unto  him."*  There  was 
no  nch  sinecure  that  conveniently  could  be  bestowed  upon  liira  at 
aat  moment,  but  a  vacant  Blue  Eiband  was  oflered  him  to  stay 
bis  impottnmty,  and  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter  with 
all  due  solemnity,— being  the  first  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 

SjTfr.'?,  "'''?.''■''»''  '""';  ""='«"'  "■»'  'i'snity  Decorated 
with  the  CoUar,  George,  and  Garter,  Audley  showed  himself  if 
possible,  more  eagerly  desirous  to  comply  with  the  humours,  whe- 
ther arbitrary,  fantastical,  or  cruel,  of  his  royal  benefactor 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1539,  a  newparhament  mot  to  confirm  the 
[a.  n  13391  ""^*'°l'"ioii  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  provide  severe 
J  punishment  for  those  inchned  to  adopt  the  reformed 
opinions,  which  were  as  distasteful  to  Henry  as  a  denial  of  his  su- 
premacy t  The  Chancellor's  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
IS  not  preserved ,  but  the  Journals  state,  that  on  the  «th  of  May  he 
niformed  the  House  of  Lords  "that  it  was  bis  Majesty's  desire 
above  all  things,  that  the  diversities  of  opinions  concerning  the 
Chnslian  religion  m  this  kingdom  should  be  with  aU  possibl?  ex- 
pedition plucked  up  and  extirpated.-  A  select  committee  was 
therefore  appointed;  witli  the  Vicar-General  at  their  head  who 
were  to  report -what  was  fit  to  bo  done  to  produce  unifomdty  of 
faith  among  all  his  Majesty's  loving  subjects 
Ms'ISf,?"";  ""i  '^^$°,  '"^  Chancellor  declared  before  the 
lOTds.that  not  only  the  Bishops  and  other  spiritual  Peers,  but  even 
™,1  f  \"''°"f'''"'  "*°"  S'»«'  pains,  and  laboured  inces- 
K!rf„  ^""^  ?°?,  '"  T""'  ""^  '""l  »'  '««  completed  it. 
.l,™n  1  f  !""  *•■«<""!'  s  pleasure  "  that  some  penil  statute 

should  be  enacted  to  compel  all  his  sabjeets  who  were  anvwiso 
dissenters  to  obey  the  articles  agreed  on  "  anywise 

On  the  7th  of  June  « the  bloody  Bill  of  the  Six  Articles  »  was 
brought  into  the  House  by  Lord  Chancellor  AudlcjUiS  elf  se- 
cret y  incbned  to  the  new  opinions,  and  subjecting  "  wS,  sbotjd 
venture  to  profess  them  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  By  the  ij,?  „ 
t.elo,--to  question  the  doctrine  of  transubs.antiaUon  or  to  sw  h" 
after  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  rf  the 

•D.gd.lrtB™a.E^  fir,rt.Hi,t.53I  t  1  P.A  Hi.,,  sas. 
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Ijord's  Supper  there  remaineth  any  substance  of  bread  or  ivine, 
was  heresy,  punishable  -iwth  bnniiDg  and  forfeiture  of  land  and 
goods,  as  in  case  of  high  treason.  The  second  was  levelled  against 
the  doctrine  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  good  for  the  souls 
of  the  laity:  the  third  enjoined  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy:  the 
foiuih  the  observance  of  monastic  vows  :  the  fifth  the  elBcacy  and 
propriety  of  private  masses ; — and  tlie  sixth,  auricular  confession. 
Each  of  these  four  last-mentioned  dogmas  was  enforced  by  the 
milder  penalty  of  death  by  hanging,  with  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
goods,  as  in  case  of  felony. 

Tlie  Chancellor's  bill  was  so  arbitrary  and  cruel,  that  Cranmer 
even  had  the  courage  to  ojiposc  it ;  but  it  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords  in  three  days;  and,  being  sent  down  to  the  Lower 
House  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  it  passed  there  with 
equal  rapidity.  The  finishing  hand  was  now  put  to  llie  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  twenty-seven  mitred  Abbots  and  Priors 
were  ejected  from  parhament 

There  having  been  some  gnimbling  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
account  of  the  precedence  given  to  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor brought  in  a  bill  enacting,  that  he  should  have  place  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Piivy  Council  next  after  the  blood  royal,  and  reg- 
ulating the  precedence  of  the  Pccra  and  officers  of  slate  as  it  now 
exists.* 

But  to  save  ail  future  trouble  in  calling  parliaments,  or  manag- 
ing them  when  refractory,  the  ChanceUor  crowned  the  labours  of 
the  session  by  bringing  m  and  passmg  a  bUI  whereby  the  ling's 
proclamation,  issued  with  the  assent  of  his  Council,  was  to  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  an  act  of  parliament.t 

A  new  session  began  on  the  V2iii  of  April,  1540$  ;— through  all 
the  perils  of  which  Audiey  steered  with  his  usual    ,  ,=jni 

cunning  and  success,— but  which  proved  fatal  to  '*"  "'  ^^"-i 
Cromwell.  A  few  months  previously,  Henry,  by  his  Vicegerent's 
advice,  after  remaining  a  widower  two  years,  and  being  disap- 
pointed in  a  negotiation  for  a  Trench  Princess,  had  married  Anne 
of  Clevcs ;  but  cruelly  disappointed  in  her  person  and  manners, 
and  dctemiincd  not  to  live  witli  her  as  his  wife,  he  conceived  a 
deep  resentment  against  the  man  who  had  "  put  his  neck  into  the 
yoke."  To  render  the  fidl  ef  the  favourite  the  moro  grievous,  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  lijiigbt  of  the  Garter ;  and  the 
King  seemed  to  trust  him  with  more  than  wonted  confidence. 

On  tlie  fii-st  day  of  the  session  the    ChanceUor  coiuplaincd,  in 

•  31  llvn.  S.  c  10,  ivludi  is  Llio  oniy  n'A<v.h,l  on  tlie  |,i.wcr  of  l1>e  Ciown  lo 
grflnt  [irtiiilfine,  but  docs  reslraiii  ihil  poivw  belli  in  tijo  llouic  of  Lprtla  and  in 

t  31  lien.  8.  c,  8.  Tills  was  fiiUoiveil  by  34  Hun.  8,  c.  23.,  ajipoiQling  a  tribunal 
coneieiinj;  of  nino  jirivj  counn'llora,  with  power  lu  punish  iii  a  suiomflry  rajimtr 
all  iraiijfjK^ssora  of  suth  iirodninalions.  To  our  suriirise,  ihera  was  not  piiifoct 
nnanimiiy  iviib  lesiiect  lo  this  Lill,  nnd  Bishop  Gnrdlner  snys,  in  a  loiter  preseived 

by  Bnrai!t.  ibnt  it  did  nnl  niisa  wlili.ml  HI ,1.1V  \..,,.,.  ,,.(.|..(.  " if..r  ;;    I  I  J. 
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the  King's  name,  of  the  great  diversity  of  religions  which  still 
prevaUed  among  his  subjects;  a  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which 
ought  to  be  the  less  endured,  because  the  Scriptures  were  now 
published  in  English,  and  ought  imiversally  to  be  the  standard  of 
belief  to  mankind.  Bitt  the  King,  he  said,  had  appointed  some 
Bishops  and  divines  to  draw  up  a  list  of  tenets  to  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  assent;  and  he  was  detei-mined  that  Christ,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have  the  victory. 

Crorawel),  sitting  on  the  Bishop's  bench,  on  the  King's  right 
hand,  above  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  another  speech 
in  the  King's  name ;  and  the  Peers,  believing  him  to  be  stiO  in 
high  favour,  bestowed  great  flattery  on  him,  saying,  "  that,  by  his 
desert,  lie  wns  worthy  to  be  Vicar- gen  era!  of  the  universe."* 

But  Henry's  aversion  to  his  new  Queen  increasing  daily,  and, 
at  last,  breaking  aU  restraint,  prompted  him  to  seek  the  dissolution 
of  a  inairiage  so  odious  to  him,  and  to  ruin  the  minister  who  had 
been  the  author  of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  the 
Vicar-generat  attended  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  neither 
^himscLf  nor  those  about  him  suspecting  that  he  vras  in  any  peril. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  whUe  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Lord  Chancellor  Audley  immediately  engaged  zealously  in  the 

Erosecution  of  his  colleague  and  cliief  whom  Oie  King  resolved  to 
ring  immediately  to  the  block  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  considered 
almost  a  matter  of  course  in  England  that  a  minister  should  lose 
his  head  with  his  office,  in  the  Turkish  fashion, — only  that,  in- 
stead of  the  bow-string  applied  by  a  mute,  the  instrtiment  of  ven- 
geance was  the  verdict  of  a  packed  jnry,  or  an  act  of  attainder 
passed  by  a  servile  parliament. 

About  a  year  before,  Cromwell,  to  please  Henry,  had  extorted 
an  ojiinion  Horn  the  Judges,  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, that  persons  might  be  lawfully  attainted  by  bill  without  be- 
ing heard  m  their  defence ;  and  Audley  now  recommended  that 
this  precedent  should  be  acted  upon  against  Cromwell  himself,  as 
awkward  disclosures  might  take  place  if  he  shoidd  be  tried  by 
the  House  of  Peers,  or  in  the  Court  oi'  the  Lord  Steward  ;  or  if 
he  should  be  permitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  against  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder. It  contained  a  strange  medley  of  charges,  few  of  which 
even  savoured  of  high  treason ; — "  That  he  had  received  bribes, 
and  encroached  on  the  royal  authority  by  issuing  commissions, 
discliai'ging  jirisoners;  pai'doning  convicts,  and  granting  licences 
for  the  exportation  of  proliibited  meichnndise  ;  that  as  Vicar-gen- 
eral he  had  betrayed  Ids  duty,  by  not  only  holding  heretical  ojiin- 
ions  himself,  but  sSho  by  protecting  heretical  preachers,  and  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  heretical  books  ;  and  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  resolution  to  fight  against  the  King,  if  it  were  necessary. 
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in  defeuce  of  his  religious  opinions."*  He  wrote  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, demanding  a  public  trial ;  but  all  that  was  conceded  to  him 
ivas,  that  he  should  be  privately  heurd  to  defend  himself  before 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  should  express  theii 
opinion  on  his  case  to  the  two  Houses. 

After  a  timid  attempt  by  Cranmer  to  soften  the  King  on  account 
of  past  services,  the  BiU  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
unanimously,  Cranmer  himself  attending  and  voting  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  reading  ;  and  the  Peers  with  one  voice,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King  conveyed  by  the  Chancellor,  tliought  proper, 
without  trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  to  doom  to  a  cruel  and  ig- 
nomiiiious  death  a  man  whom,  a  few  days  before,  they  had  de- 
clared worthy  to  be  "  Vicar  General  of  the  Universe."  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Henry  insidiously  gave  him  the  garter  to 
make  him  more  obnoxious  to  the  nobility;  but  all  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  they  were  more  incensed  against  the  fuller's  son, 
the  trooper,  the  merchant's  clerk,  and  the  attorney,  when  they  saw 
him  bearing  the  decoration  hitherto  reserved  for  nobles  and  war- 
riors, than  by  thinking  of  the  enormities  by  which  he  had  risen  to 
greatness.  A  bill  of  attainder  against  Audley  himself,  pro]>osed 
by  Cromwell,  if  the  King  had  so  willed,  ■would  have  passed  with 
equal  unanimity. 

The  projector  of  the  marriage  With  Anne  of  Gleves  being  dis- 
posed of,  Audley,  by  the  King's  orders,  took  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  having  the  maniage  itself  dissolved,  although  there  was 
no  better  jiretext  for  questioning  its  vahdity  than  that  Henty  had 
been  deceived  by  Holbein's  too  flattering  portrait  of  Anne  ; — that 
he  thought  her  a  Flanders  mare  ; — that  when  he  did  consent  to 
marry  her  after  he  had  seen  her,  he  withheld  assent  in  his  own 
mind  in  going  through  the  ceremony ; — that  he  suspected  she  was 
not  a  true  maid  — that  she  could  speak  no  language  but  high 
Dutch; — and  his  assertion  that  though  they  slept  in  the  same 
chamber  for  many  weeks,  ho  had  only  lived  with  her  as  a  friend. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  Lord  Chancellor,  addressing  the  House 
of  Lords,  said,  "  their  Lordships  very  well  knew  that  bloody  and 
cruel  slaughter  had  formerly  been  acted  in  this  kingdom  by  reason 
of  various  contentions  occasioned  by  dubious  titles  to  the  succes- 
sion to  this  Crown,  and  since,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  all  these  con- 
troversies were  ceased,  and  all  those  titles  were  united  by  the  di- 
vine benevolence  in  the  single  person  of  his  most  serene  Ma,jesty, 
so  that  no  occasion  of  discord  could  arise,  unless  their  only  hope, 
the  noble  Prince  Edward,  undoubted  heir  to  his  father's  kingdoms, 
should,  by  some  sinister  accident,  be  taken  from  them.  In  that 
ease  (wliich  God  avert)  it  was  necessary  for  the  general  safely 
that  some  other  future  heir,  by  the  divine  goodness,  should  be 
born  to  them  in  true  and  lawful  wedlock  ;  and  since  this  was  very 
doubtful  from  the  maniage  lately  contracted  between  his  Majesty 
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and_  the  most  noble  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  because  of  some  im- 
pediments which,  upon  inquiry,  might  arise  to  make  the  validity 
of  that  marriage  dubious, — for  the  quietness  and  concord  of  the 
kingdom  in  succeeding  times,  he  therefore  recommended  that  a 
committee  of  both  Houses  should  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  his 
Majesty,  humbly  opening  to  him,  as  far  aa  decency  would  admit, 
their  doubts  and  scruples  in  this  matter,  and  humbly  entreating 
that  he  would  please  to  acquaint  them  whether  the  aforesaid  mar- 
riage was  valid  or  not."  He  concluded  with  a  motion  that  a  mes- 
sage bo  sent  to  the  Commons  by  certain  members  of  the  House, 
requesting  them  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they 
would  send  back  six  of  their  body  to  inform  their  Lordships  of 
the  result  of  their  consultation.* 

The  ChanceUor's  motion  was  carried  with  the  usual  unanimity; 
and  the  Commons  forthwith  announced  that  they  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  twenty  to  co-operate  with  the  Lords  in  the  proposed 
application  to  his  Majesty.  AU  the  temjxiral  Lords  and  this  com- 
mittee accordingly  waited  on  the  King,  when  the  Chancellor  told 
him  they  had  a  matter  of  gceat  moment  to  communicate,  if  his 
Majesty  would  pardon  their  presumption.  Henry  haying  desired 
them  "  to  speak  their  minds  freely,"  the  Chancellor  delivered  the 
address  of  both  Houses,  "  praying  his  opinion  upon  the  validi- 
ty of  his  present  marriage."  The  answer  was,  "that  he  would 
refer  the  question  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  grave, 
learned,  honest,  and  pious  ecclesiastics,  viz.  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops." 

This  business  was  very  soon  concluded  ;  for  to  the  unspeakable 
disgrace  of  Cranmer  and  the  other  prelates  whether  inclining  to 
the  old  or  the  new  religion, — on  the  10th  of  June  they  declared  to 
the  H-^use  of  Lords  that  they  had  examined  into  the  affair  of  the 
marriage,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  commission  directed  to  them, 
and  that  both  by  divine  and  human  law,  Ihey  found  it  invalid. 
They  then  handed  to  the  Chancellor  a  sentence  of  nullity ;  which, 
on  the  Chancellor's  motion,  being  read  and  approved  of,  it  was 
sent  down  by  two  Bishops  to  Ihe  House  of  Commons.  The  next 
day  the  Cliancelior  brought  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and,  without 
hearing  what  she  had  to  say  against  it,  or  receiving  any  evidence, 
it  w;ts  passed  unanimously  the  folUiwing  day,  and  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  where  it  experienced  an  equally  favourable  recep- 
tion. In  a  few  days  more  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  Hen- 
ry, who  had  always  another  wife  ready  on  the  divorce,  dishonour, 
or  beheading  of  a  former,  was  pubUcly  married  to  the  Lady  Cath- 
erine Howard,  neice  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

As  eastern  despotism  was  now  established  in  England,  there 
was  introduced  a  near  approximation  to  the  eastern  custom  of 
prostj:ation  before  the  sovereign.     We  ate  told  that  on  the  last 

•  Pari.  Uiat.  546. 
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day  of  this  session,  as  often  as  any  peice  of  flattery  peculiarly 
fulsome  was  addressed  to  the  Kijig  by  the  Speaker  or  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  every  man  stood  up  and  bowed  tliemselves  to  the  throue, 
and  the  King  returned  the  compliment  by  a  gracious  uod  from 
it."* 

By  the  King's  commands  the  ChaiiceUor  row  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, which  had  sat  above  six  yeajs,  and  went  by  the  name  cf 
the  "  Long  Parliament,"  till  another  ol>iained  that  name,  and  utter- 
ly abolished  monarchy  as  this  had  subverted  all  the  free  institu- 
sions  of  the  country, 

Audley  was  too  cautious  ever  to  aim  at  the  station  of  "  prime 
favourite  and  minister,"  which  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  was  for 
a  time  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Korfolk.  This  stem  sire  of  a  most 
accomplished  son  inclining  sli-ongly  (o  Eomanism,  commenced  a 
furious  persecution  against  the  Protestants ;  and  the  law  of  "  the 
Six  Articles  "  was  executed  with  frightful  rigour.  Audley  would 
have  screened  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  if  he  could  have 
done  so  without  danger  of  offending  the  King;  but,  while  he  saw 
crowds  led  to  the  stake  for  questioning  tran substantiation,  he  took 
care,  in  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  that  no  mercy  should 
be  shown  to  Catholics  who  denied  the  King's  supremacy,  beyond 
favouring  them  willi  a  gibbet  instead  of  surrounding  them  with 
fagots ;  so  thiit  a  foreigner  then  in  England  said  with  reason,  that 
"Henr}''s  subjects  who  were  against  the  Pope  were  burned,  and 
those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged."t 

Thuigs  went  on  smoothly  enough  with  Audley,  and  all  who, 
like  hbii,  had  the  pmdence  to  conform  to  the  pre-      .  i  r. ,  n 

vailing  fashions  in  rebgion,  till  the  autumn  of  the  L-**  °'  ^''^^J 
following  year,  when  a  discovery  was  made  which  again  threw 
the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  The  present  Queen  had,  "  by 
a  notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness,  and  maidenly  behav- 
iour, won  the  King's  heart :  "i  for  more  than  twelve  months  be 
lavished  upon  her  proofs  of  his  affection  ;  he  bad  publicly  in  his 
chapel  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  felicity  which 
the  conjirgal  state  now  aflbrded  him;  and  he  directed  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer  to  the  like  effect,  to  be 
used  in  all  clinrches  and  chapels  throughout  the  kingdom.  But 
before  this  general  thanksgiving  took  place.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  came  one  morning  to  the  Chancellor,  and  announced  that  in- 
formation had  been  laid  before  him,  which  he  could  not  doubt, 
that  the  Queen,  both  before  and  since  her  marriage,  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex.  By  Audley's  advice  a  written  statement  upon  the  subject 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  husband.  He  vras  par. 
ticularly  mortiiied  at  the  thought  that  the  world  would  now  ques. 
tion  that  upon  wliich  be  so  much  piqued  himself  in  the  case  of 
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Anne  of  Cleves — his  skill  in  discovering  a  tnie  maid ;  but  when 
he  had  recovered  from  ihe  shock,  he  directed  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  Queen's  conviction  and  pnnishnient. 

In  consequence,  the  Chancellor  assembled  the  Judges  and  Coun- 
cillors in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  laid  before  them  the  evidence 
which  had  been  obtained.  With  respect  to  Catherine's  incon- 
tinence before  marriage  no  difficulty  arose,  for  this  she  did  not  deny, 
although  she  tried  to  mitigate  her  misconduct,  by  asserting  that 
"  al  that  Derame  did  unto  her  was  of  his  importune  forcement,  and 
in  a  manner  violence,  rather  than  of  her  fre  consent  and  wil;"* 
but  this  did  not  amount  to  an  offence  for  which  she  could  be  pun- 
ished by  any  known  law,  and  she  maintained  her  entire  innocence 
since  the  time  when  a  departure  from  chastity  amounted  to  trea- 
son. However,  it  appeared  that  since  her  marriage  she  had  em- 
ployed Dereham  as  her  secretary,  and  that  she  had  allowed  Cul- 
pepper, a  maternal  relation  and  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
who  had  likewise  formerly  been  her  lover,  to  remain  in  company 
with  her  and  Lady  Rochford  from  eleven  at  night  till  two  in  the 
morning.  The  Judges  being  asked  their  opinion,  replied  that,  con- 
sidering the  persons  implicated,  these  facta,  if  proved,  formed  a 
satisfactory  presumption  that  adultery  had  been  committed. 

Fortified  with  this  extra-judicial  opinion,  Audley  immediately 
caused  these  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  be  brought  to  tiial  be- 
fore a  jury,  and,  without  any  addilional  evidence,  they  were  both 
convicted  and  executed. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  Queen  herself  and  the 
other  parties  accused,  without  that  commodious  instrument  of  tyr- 
anny, a  bill  of  attainder,  w^hich  obviated  the  inconvenient  require- 
ments of  proofs  and  judicial  forms.  Accordingly,  a  new  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on  the  ICth  of  Jan- 
nary,  1542, 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  is 
commemorated  in  a  most  extraordinary  entry  on  the  Journals  by 
the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  reporters  of  those  days, 
—  stating  that  "  Thomas  Lord  Audley,  the  Ixird  Chancellor,  open- 
ed the  cause  of  the  summons  in  a  grave  and  eloquent  speech,  but 
of  such  uncommon  immoderate  length,  that  the  clerks,  being  busy 
on  different  affiiirs  could  not  attend  even  to  take  the  heads  of  the 
whole  speech,  which  would  take  three  hours  to  write  down  and 
one  to  read,  and  therefore  Ihey  give  an  imperfect  compendium 
orationis.  First,  the  Chancellor  declared  in  what  manner  David 
began  his  reign  over  the  people  of  God,  the  Israelites;  he  did  not 
pray  that  honours  and  riches  might  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  oidy 
that  his  understanding  and  wisdom  might  be  enlai^ed.  Give  me 
understanding  that  I  may  search  thy  law,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalms. 
The  understanding  he  asked  for,  that  he  might  the  better  learn  for 
things  equally  necessary  ibr  both  prince  and  people.     Such  was 

♦TArchliihop  Cranmer's  letter  lo  the  king.  —  Slat,  Pap.  Off. 
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the  case  also  in  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  who,  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Crown,  wished  for  nothing  more  oidently  or  fervently 
than  that  God  would  bestow  on  him  wisdom  and  undei standing. 
The  Almighty  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  sapience  above  his 
fellows,  '  above  the  rest  of  the  Kings  in  the  earth,  and  above  all 
his  progenitors,  so  that  no  King  of  whom  hi&loty  makes  mention 
could  be  compared  to  him.'  At  which  w  ords,  all  the  Peers,  as  well 
as  Commons,  stood  tip  and  bowed  to  the  throne  with  that  reve- 
rence as  plainly  showed  with  what  willing  minds  they  owned  his 
empire  over  them,  and  what  they  owed  to  God  who  had  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  such  a  Prince."  Bnt  the 
entry  breaks  off  abruptly  just  as  the  orator  was  coming  to  the  pith 
of  his  oration, — the  cause  of  parliament  being  then  called.  Some 
have  ingeniously  conjectured  that  this  was  done  by  design,  that 
the  Queen's  shame  and  the  King's  misfortune  might  not  be  bla- 
zoned on  the  Journals.* 

A  bill  was  forthwith  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  at- 
taint of  high  treason  the  Queen,  and  Lady  Kochford  as  her  accom- 
plice, and  to  subject  to  forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  daughter  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater, 
Lord  William  Howard  and  his  wife,  and  several  others  of  inferior 
rank,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  iDeen  aware  of  Catherine's  an- 
tenuptial errors,  and  still  had  allowed  the  King  to  marry  her. 

For  once  in  his  life  Audley  was  now  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  by 

yielding  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  declaring 

after  the  first  reading  of  the  bill, "  how  much  it  concerned  all  their 

H  n         not  to  proceed  to  give  too  hasty  a  judgment;  they  were 

n    mber  that  a  Queen  was  no  mean  or  private  person,  but  an 

11  and  public  one  ;  tlierefore  her  cause  wasto  be  judged 

wi  1     1       sincerity  that  there  should  be  neither  room  for  suspicion 

f  m  litent  quarrel,  or  that  she  should  not  have  liberty  to  clear 
h  If  perchance,  by  reason  or  council,  she  was  able  to  do  it, 
f  o  n  1  rime  laid  to  her  charge.  For  this  purpose,  he  thought  it 
but  reasonable  that  some  principal  persons,  as  well  of  the  Lords 
as  Commons,  should  be  deputed  to  go  to  the  Queen,  partly  to 
tell  her  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  partly  in  order  to  help 
her  womanish  fears,  by  advising  and  admonishing  her  to  have 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  say  any  thing  to  make  her  cause 
better.  He  knew  for  certain  it  was  but  just  that  a  Princess  should 
be  judged  by  equal  laws  with  themselves,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  clearing  herself  in  this  manner  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
her  most  loving  husband."  A  committee  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  suspend 
further  proceedings  on  the  bill  till  they  had  made  the  report.t 

But  Henry  seems  to  have  considered  this  proceeding  very  pre- 
sumptuous ;  for  two  days  afterwards  the  Chancellor  was  obliged 
to  declare  to  the  Lords  openly,  that  the  Privy  Council,  on  mature 

*  1  Pari.  Hist.  550.  t  Ibid, 
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deliberation,  disliked  the  message  to  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  and 
that  tlie  parliament  might  have  leave  to  proceed  to  give  judgment, 
and  to  finish  the  Queen's  cause,  that  the  event  might  be  no  k^nger 
in  doniit,  and  that  the  King  would  give  bis  assent  to  the  bill  by 
letters  patent  nnder  the  Great  Seat, 

The  bill  was  accordingly  rapidly  run  Ihroiigh  both  Houses,  and 
the  Commons  attending  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor produced  it  signed  with  the  King's  own  hand,  with  liis  as- 
sent to  it  signified  under  the  Great  Seal,  —  and  holding  it  forth  in 
both  hands  that  all  the  Lords  and  Commons  might  see  it,  he  de- 
clared that  from  thenceforth  it  had  the  full  force  and  authority  of 
law.  Then,  upon  the  true  principle  of  "  Castigatijne  dolos  siibig- 
ilque  fateri,"  the  Dnke  of  Siiflblk  stated  that  the  Queen  had  open- 
ly confessed  and  acknowleged  the  great  crime  she  had  been  guiliy 
of  against  the  most  high  God  and  a  kind  Prince,  and,  lastly,  against 
the  whole  EngUsh  nation.* 

On  the  third  day  after  this  ceremony  the  unhappy  Catherine  and 
her  companion,  Lady  Kochford,  were  led  to  execution,  —  bidding 
the  spectators  take  notice  that  they  suffered  justly  ibr"  their  of- 
fences against  God  from  their  youth  upward,  and  also  against  the 
King's  royal  Majesty  very  dangerously,"  It  mnstbeobservedthat 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age  —  for  the  sake  of  surviving  re- 
latives, it  was  not  customary  or  reckoned  becoming  for  persons, 
however  unju  itly  condemned,  to  say  any  thing  at  tbeir  execution 
which  should  be  offensive  to  the  Kjng,  and  we  cannot  fairiy  take 
these  words  as  a  confession  of  more  than  the  irregularities  im- 
puted to  Catherine  before  she  had  mounted  a  throne. 

To  obviate  the  diiEculfies  now  experienced  if  a  similar  case 
should  again  occur,  the  Chancellor,  by  ihe  King's  special  orders, 
wound  up  the  whole  affair  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  which  quickly 
passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  from  the  King 
m  person,  —  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  every  woman  about  to 
be  niarried  to  the  King,  or  any  of  his  successors,  not  being  a  true 
maid,  should  disclose  her  disgrace  to  him  under  the  penalty  of 
treason ;  and  that  all  other  persons  knowing  the  fact,  and  not  dis- 
closing it,  should  be  subject  to  the  leaser  penalty  of  misprision  of 
treason.t 

This  law,  which  was  afferwai-ds  repealed,  as  "  trespassing  too 
strongly  as  well  on  natural  justice  as  female  modesty,"?  remained 
m  /brce  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and  so  much  frighten- 
ed all  the  spinsters  at  Henry's  Court,  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
attract  his  notice,  like  Anne  Eoleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  in  the  hope  of  wearing  a  crown,  they  shunned  his 
approach  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  executioner;  and  tney 
left  the  field  open  for  widows,   who  could  not  by  any  subtlety  of 

*  1  Purl   Hisl,  553. 
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Crown  lawyers,  be  brought  within  its  operation*        j-  iri-ii 

When  the  act  passed,  it  had  been  foretold  that  the  '-"-  ^'  '■'^^■^■l 
King,  notwithstHnding  his  passion  for  maids,  wonld  be  ohhged  by 
it  to  marry  a  widow,  and  accordingly,  on  the  I2th  of  July  1543,  he 
did  marry,  for  his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catherine  Par,  who  had 
been  twice  before  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar, — first  by  Edward 
Lord  Borough  of  G^insbou rough,  and  secondly,  by  Neville  Lord 
Latimer. 

She  was  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  m.arriage  gave 
gre;il  satisfaction  to  Audley,  Cranmer,  and  others  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking;  wliUc  it  alarmed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardyner, 
and  Wriothesley,  now  considered  champions  of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  standard  of  orthodoxy,  however,  for  the  rest  of  this  reign, 
was  "  Tlie  King's,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, rigidly  inculcated  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Komc,  and  it  wonld  have  been  most  dangerous  for  Queen  or 
Chanceltor  to  question  any  thing  which  it  contained. 

On  the  i4th  of  January,  1514,  began  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment which  Audley  ever  saw ;  for,  though  not  ad-  .  ^.  , 
vaneed  in  years,  he  was  now  pressed  with  infirmi-  l  "  '  '  ' 
ties,  and  he  was  threatened  by  an  inexorable  King  bearing  a  dart 
for  his  septre,  whom  no  prayers  or  artifice  or  subserviency  could 
appease. 

The  Chancellor's  opening  speech  is  no  where  to  be  found,  so 
that  we  have  lost  his  felicitations  to  the  King  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  know  not  to  what  Saint  or  Hero  he  compared  him  for  the 
extraordinary  proof  his  Majesty  had  given  of  his  love  for  his  peo- 
ple in  marrying  a  sixth  time. 

Alter  a  bill  had  passed  ordaining  that  the  royal  style  should  be 
"  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  .Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  earth  the  Supreme 
Head,"  the  Chancellor,  by  the  King's  orders,  introduced  a  mea- 
sure of  very  great  importance  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  As  the  law  stood,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
woce  both  excluded  as  illegitimate,  and  it  was  highly  penal  to  say 
that  the  mother  of  either  of  them  had  ever  been  lawfully  married 
to  the  King.  In  default  of  his  exercising  his  power  ol'  appoint- 
ing a  successor  by  deed  or  will, — after  Prince  Edward  the  right 
woidd  have  been  in  the  issue  of  the  King's  eldest  sister,  Marga- 
ret, married  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  then  in  the  issue  of  Maxy, 
his  younger  sister,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  bill  now 
introduced,  without  saying  any  tiling  expressly  of  the  King's  first 

•  Son  Ixjdge,  tol.  i.  Calh.  Par. — '■  In  concluding  anolhcr  matcti  lie  found  a  diffi 
cutty  ;  (iir  as  it  liad  been  declared  cieutti  for  any  wtioin  the  King  stiOald  mairy  t 
ooni'i'al  hor  im-ontinancy  in  former  time,  so  faw  durst  liazrird  to  venlure  into  itioas 
bfinila  wiih  a  King  wlio  fuid,  aa  llicy  lliouglit,  bo  mui:li  fHeilitj  in  dissolving  liiera. 
TJicn-rom  they  stood  Off  as  knowing  in  what  a  slippery  estate  tliey  wtre,  if  ilie 
Kill;:,  iificr  )iid  receiving  ttiem  to  lied,  should  throngli  any  mistake  deiJare  tliem  no 
jBiiiJi  "  —  Lord  Herbett, 
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two  marriages,  enacted,  that  in  default  of  Prince  Edward  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  of  heirs  by  the  King's  present  marriage,  the 
Crown  should  go  to  the  Lady  Mary,  the  King's  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  :  and  then  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
King's  younger  daughter,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  the  power  of 
appointment  by  deed  or  will  being  still  reserved  to  the  King  ;— 
with  a  proviso  that  an  oath  should  be  required  to  maintain  the 
King's  supremacy  and  the  succession  according  to  this  act  under 
the  penalties  of  treason,  and  that  whoever  should  say  or  write 
anything  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to  the  peril  or  slander  of  the 
King's  heu-s  limited  in  the  act,  should  be  adjudged  a  traitor*  It 
immediately  passed  both  houses,  and  was  a  suitable  conclusion  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley's  performances  in  the  legislative  hne,  aa 
in  one  moment  he  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  that  which  the 
moment  before  it  was  high  treason  to  assert,  respecting  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  King's  children  and  their  right  to  succeed  to  the 
Crown,— he  himself  having  brought  in  the  bUl  which  bastardis- 
ed Mary,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  Elizabeth,  and  the  bill  which 
bastardised  Elizabeth  as  well  as  Mary,  and  made  it  treason  to 
assert  the  legitimacy  of  either. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  day  when  the  session  was  closedt, 
Audley  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  closing  speech  was  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
illness,  and  regretted  the  necessity  imposed  upon  himself  of  dis- 
solving the  parhament  in  the  King's  name, 

Aiidley's  disease  gaining  upon  him,  and  the  business  of  Easter 
term  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  requiring  despatch,  on  Monday  the 
21st  of  April,  1544,  he  (if  we  may  believe  all  that  is  said  in  the 
entry  in  the  Close  KoU)  spontaneously  sent  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
King  by  Sir  Edward  North  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope, — humbly  pray- 
ing that  his  Majesty  would  deign  to  accept  the  resignation  of  it, 
as,  from  bodily  infirmity,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  which,  by  his  Majesty's  bounty,  he  had  ao  long 
held. .  His  resignation  was  graciously  accepted,  but  out  of  dehca- 
cy  to  lum,  and  holding  out  a  hope  that  he  might  recover  and  be 
reinstated  in  his  office,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas WmoTHESLEY  merely  as  Lord  Keeper  and  to  be  held  by  him 
as  Lord  Keeper  only  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley.  I 

*  35  Hen.  8   c    I.  t  I  Pari.  Hist  553.  __ 

(Mem.  qd  vicisemo  prLmo  die  Aprilij,  &c.  Thomas  Audley  Miles  Dns  Audley 
deWalden  tunc  CancellarLus  Angl^ie  infirmilate  corporis  debililatus  ot  considorans 
■e  ipm  ex  oceone  non  valere  excere  et  facre  ea  qne  ad  offioinm  suum  tam  in  minia- 
trando  leges  ddDmni  Regis  jnslioeam  qmjn  supervidendo  pcessnm  per  magnum 
iigillnm  deli  Dni  Regis  8igilUndum_dcum  sifillum  in  maoibus  ipsius  Thome, 
Dmni  Cancellarii  adtanc  exBtena  piflo  Dno  Regi  per  Edwardum  Ngitli  Milltem 
et  lliomani  Pope  Mi  litem  raisit.  Qui  quidem  Edwarduset  Thomas  Pope  sigiUiun 
illud  in  quadam  baga  de  albo  corio  inolusam  et  eigillo  dd  Dni  CanccUarii  muuitnm 
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The  following  letter,  which  was  lately  discovered  in  the  Aug- 
meiitalion  Office,  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of  the  dying  Chancel- 
lor's plans  and  anxieties.  It  is  written  by  his  secretaries,  who  af- 
terwards were  his  executors,  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny, — who  did,  as 
proposed,  obtain  the  wardship  of  the  Lady  Margaret  after  her  fa- 
ther's decease, — although  the  projected  match  did  not  take  place, 
and  she  formed  much  higher  alliances : 

"  After  ower  righte  hartie  coramendacious  -we  shall  like  yo'w 
tunderstand  the  phisicions  dispaire  very  mouche  in  or  goode  Ijorde 
Chauncellor  his  helthe ;  and  surely  for  or  parts  we  thinke  his  Lord- 
ship to  be  in  greate  danger,  and  that  there  is  small  hoope  of  his 
recoverye.  "Wherfore,  forasmouche  as  before  this  tyme  we  know- 
ing his  Lordship's  ernest  disposition  and  hartie  good  wille  to  joyne 
withb  yow  in  mariage  betwixte  your  sonne  and  his  eldest  dough- 
ter  wherin  yt  hathe  pleased  hym  oltentyraes  to  use  oure  poore  ad- 
vise,— we  have  therlbre  thought  goode  to  signifie  his  state  to  yowe 
to  thentente  yow  may  further  declare  the  same  unto  the  Kings 
maiH' ;  and  therupon  to  be  an  humble  suter  unto  his  highnes  ibr 
the  ])refermente  of  his  saide  eldest  dooghter,  whome  we  bcleve 
he  coulde  be  contente  nght  hartUye  amongest  other  his  legasies  to 
bequethe  unto  yowe,  so  he  mighte  dispose  her  as  he  maye  other 
his  possessions  and  moveables.  And  thus  mooste  hartily  fare  yow 
well.  From  Crechurche,  tlus  Wedynsdaye. 
"  Your  own,  most  assuredlye, 

"  Edwakd  Nohth, 
"  Tho.  Pope." 

On  the  30th  of  April  following,  Audley  expired  in  the  56th  year 

He  isasingiilar  instance  of  a  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  remaining  long  in  favour  and  in  office  and  dy-    ,  -g.,  ■, 

ing  a  natural  death.     Reckoning  from  the  time  when    '  "     '  ' 

regie  Majestali  apad  uovam  palaciam  sunm  Weslm.  in  camera  £iia  priveta  circa 
lioram  tercinm  post  meridieu  id  ptcaeiiliii  Thome  Hencftge,  &o.,  prescnlaninl  esU- 
obiwlerunt  hnmiiilerBnppliaiitea  ex  parte  dni  Thome  Dm  CancelluriL  can  Jem  regiam 
majeslntcm  qua  ten  na  idem  DnsResEigillum  snam  prdm  recrc  et  accept  are  digiir  Qui 
Dne  Rex  sigillum  illud  per  manns  ipsornm  Edwardi  el  Thome  rope  recepil  et  ac- 
ceptavit et  penes  se  relinnitnEqnein  diem  prosm.TJdch.  &c.  Quo  die  circa  horam 
terciaiD  postmeiidiem  prl^  Dns  Kei  sigillum  euum  prdm  B]jud  palacium  luHin 
pnJni  in  cama  prta  in  presenii  Antonii  Denny,  fie.  TIiouic  W'riothesley  miliii, 
Dno  Wriotliesley  cnalodiendnm  et  exercenilum  durante  infirn.iiale  dd  Thome  Dni 
Andlcj  Dni  Cancellarii  comisit  ipsumque  Thoioam  Dn  Wriothesley  magni  sigilU 
legii  durante  infirmitate  del  Dni  Cancellarii  ibidem  conaiiluit  et  ordinavit  cum 
euetoritate  cxcendi  et  faodi  omnia  et  aingula  que  Dns  Canceilaiiug  Angle  prtextu 
officii  sui  prdfi  facce  et  exro  potuiaset  et  vaieret,  &a.  The  lircuraWantiality  of  (he 
Close  Holl  Ui8toriogra|ilier  of  Ihe  Great  Sei.l  is  very  emv-»i,s,  as  lie  not  enly  tolls 
ns  ilie  day,  the  Lour,  the  house,  the  room  in  ilie  liousc,  and  iu  whoso  prcaenre  the 
transfer  was  made,  but  the  colour  of  tho  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Great  Seal  wa» 
contained. 

43» 
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he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  been 
employed  by  Henry  constantly  since  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  —  nnder 
six  Queens,  —  avoiding  the  peril  of  ackowiedging  the  Pope  on  the 
one  hand,  or  offending  against  the  Six  Articles  on  the  other.  He 
enjoyed  great  power,  amassed  immense  wealth,  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  and  dignities,  and  reaped  what  he  considered  a 
full  recompense  for  his  "  infamy." 

Such  a  sordid  slave  does  not  deserve  that  we  should  say  more 
of  his  vices  or  demerits.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  best  ep- 
ology  for  Wolsey  was  the  contrast  between  the  early  and  the  latter 
part  of  Henry's  reign  ;  and  Audley's  severest  condemnation  must 
be  a  review  of  the  crimes  which,  if  he  did  not  prompt,  he  abetted. 
He  might  have  been  reproached  by  his  master,  in  the  language  of 
a  former  tyrannical  sovereign  of  England, 

"  Hactst  thou  but  ehook  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause, 
Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Deep  shame  had  sltuck  me  dumh." 
But  no  eunuch  in  a  seraglio  was  ever  a  more  submissive  tool  of 
the  caprice  and  vengeance  of  a  passionate  and  remorseless  mas- 
ter than  was  IiOrd  Chancellor  Audley. 

According  to  a  desire  expressed  in  his  will  he  was  buried  at 
Saffron  Walden,  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  which  he  had 
erected.  There  an  altar  tomb  of  black  marble.was  raised  to  him, 
the  following  inscription,  which  some  suppose 'that,  in  imitation  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  he  had  himself  conaposed ;  and  which 
Fuller  quaintly  enough  calls  "a  lamentable  epitaph." 

"  The  stroke  of  Deaihe's  inevilahle  Dart .  Math  now  alas  of  life  bereft  the  hart . 
Of  Syr  Thomas  Audeloy  of  the  Garter  Knight .  Lata  Chancsllonr  of  England  nnder 
OWrFrince  of  Might .  Henry  Th eight  wyrlhj  high  tenowne  .  Andmadeby  himLord 
Audeley  of  this  lown.  Obiit  ultimo  die  Aprilis,  Anno  Domini  1544,  liegtii  Begia 
Henrici  8,  36.    CancellaFiatiis  soi  IS,  e(  suse  .Alalia  S6." 

The  Chancellor  espoused  Lady  Mary  Grey,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Thomas,  second  Marquis  of  Dorset.  Anyone  might  have 
supposed  that  he  would  have  been  sufficiently  proud  of  sirch  a 
noble  alliance,  whereas  he  actually  sued  the  ^ng  for  further  rec- 
ompense, as  he  expresses  himself,  "for  reparation  of  my  pour  mar- 
riage, wherein  his  MajesU  was  the  principall doer."* 

Lady  Audley,  who  survived  her  husband  many  years,  bore  to 
him  two  daughters ;  Mary,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  Margaret, 
who  became  sole  heir  to  her  father's  vast  possessions.  She  mai- 
ried,  first.  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  St,  Quin- 
tin'a:  and,  secondly,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Morfolk,  by  whom, 
amongst  other  issue,  she  had  Thomas  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
SuffoUi,  who  built  Audley  End,  in  honour  of  his  maternal  grand- 
fathert,  and  from  whom  are  descended  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  and  Carhsle,  the  Earls  and  Marquises  of  Bristol,  and 

•  Cottonian  HISS, 
t  "  A  stately  palaee,"  says 
Court,  by  any  in  this  realm,"' 
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the  Lords  Howard  de    Walden,  besides  the  Earls  of  Bindon  and 
Lords  Howard  of  Escrich,  whose  titles  are  extinct. 

Lord  Audley  has  been  always  considered  as  the  founder  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  which  he  endowed  with  large  estates. 
He  also  authorised  the  society  to  use  his  arms ;  and  appointed 
"  his  heirs,  the  possessors  of  the  late  monastery  of  Walden,  visi- 
tors of  the  College  in  perpetuum,  with  the  right  of  nominating  the 
masters;  "which  privileges  are  still  exercised  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
the  present  owner  of  Audley  End  * 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

CELLOR    WRIOTHESLET     F] 


The  new  Chancellor  displayed  very  different  qualities  from  his 
predecessor,  being  a  man  of  principle ;  bnt  he  was,  if  possible,  a 
worse  minister;  for,  when  invested  with  power,  he  proved  narrow- 
minded,  bigoted,  and  cruel.  Fortunately,  he  was  likewise  rash 
and  headstrong,  so  that  liis  objects  were  generaDy  defeated,  and 
his  poUtical  caieer  -w&s  short. 

Thomas  Wriothesley  was  sprung  from  a  family  long  distinguish- 
ed in  "  Arms,"  for  they  were  heralds.  John,  his  grandfather,  was 
Garter  King  at  Arms  to  Edward  IV.  Thomas,  his  unde,  filled  the 
same  oflice  under  Henry  VII.  William,  his  father,  was  Korroy 
King  at  Arms  to  that  Sovereign. 

Thomas,  the  future  Peer  -  and  Chancellor,  early  initiated  in 
heraldic  lore  was  not  contented  with  the  prospect  of  wearing  a 
tabard,  making  visitations,  examining  pedigrees,  and  marshalling 
processions.  He  therefore  abjured  the  Herald's  College,  took  to 
the  study  of  the  common  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was 
a  diligent  student,  and  made  considerable  proficiency  in  his  legal 
studies,  bnt  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  risen  into  much  prac- 
tice as  on  advocate ;  and  he  showed  a  preference  of  pobtics  to 
law.  In  1533,  having  recommended  himself  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley, — through  his  interest  an  office  of  considerable  emolument 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Three 
years  after  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  a  post  beginning  to 
be  important,  but  stUl  veiy  inferior  to  its  present  rank,  as  then  the 
Lord  Chancellor  conducted  foreign  negotiations,  and  attended  to 
the  internal  administration  of  tlie  country.     He  was  a  warm  ad- 

*  I  am  exceedingly  indebted  to  this  descendant  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Ne- 
Tiile  (several  memSors  of  which  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor),  for  informa- 
tion enabling  rpo  considerably  to  improve  mj  memoir  of  Lord  Anilley.  —  Note  to  2d 
Edition. 
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hereut  of  the  old  faith,  to  which  Henry  himself  was  sincerely  at- 
tached, except  in  as  far  as  the  "  supremacy"  was  concerned ;  and 
with  'he  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardyner,  he  formed  the  party  ac- 
tually opposed  to  the  Reformation,  who  procured  the  passing  of 
"  the  Six  Articles." 

He  was  now  in  such  high  favour,  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
r  D  1338  1  ^™'*^ssy  sent  by  Henry  during  his  widowhood,  after 
I-*'    ■  ■-'    the  deach  of  Jane  Seymour,  to  negotiate  a  marriage 

for  him  with  Christiana,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Milan,  then  in 
Flanders,  at  the  Viceregal  Court  Tliis  negotiation  failed,  and  so 
did  another  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  Wriothealey  was  engaged 
for  an  alliance  with  Mary  of  Guise,  who  preferred  the  youthfid 
King  of  Scotland,  James  V.,  Henry's  nephew.  The  negotiator,  in 
consequence,  wtis  some  time  in  disgrace  :  but  luckily  for  him  he 
had  strenuously  opposed  a  match  with  a  German  Princess,  from 
the  dread  of  tlie  introduction  of  Lntheranism :  and  the  sight  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  obtained  for  him  warm  thanks  for  the  advice  he 
hod  given. 

After  flic  fall  of  Cromwell,  Wriothesley  might  be  considered 
prime  minister ;  for  Audley  did  not  aspire  higher  than  to  remain  in 
office  to  execute  the  measures  of  others.  As  the  chief  in  the 
King's  confidence,  he  went  abroad  to  negotiate  in  person  the  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which,  to  his  great  delight,  led  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  her  place  in  the  hne  of  the 
royal  succession,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  the  suppression  of 
Lntheranism. 

The  bounties  of  the  Crown  were  now  lavished  upon  him.  On 
the  death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Sussex,  he  was  made  Chamberlain 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Constable  of  Southampton  and  Porehester 
castles ;  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Tichfield  were 
gi-anted  to  him,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Bsiron  Wriothesley  of  Tichfield,  in  the  County  of  Hants. 

The  disgrace  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard  had  been  a  heavy 
affliction  to  him  and  to  all  true  Roman  Catholics,  as  she  was  an 
avowed  protectress  of  the  old  failh;  and  very  anxious  to  have 
seen  another  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  opinions  succeed  her  as 
consort  to  the  sovereign,  he  from  time  to  time  recommended  alh- 
ances  with  reigning  houses  in  Europe  who  remained  true  to  Rome, 
r  D  1541 1  ^^^  ^^^  exceedingly  surprised  and  shocked,  therefore, 
'■^'  '  ''  when  he  was  told  one  morning  by  the  King  that  he 
had  resolved  to  marry  the  Lady  Catherine  Par,  a  widow  of  unim- 
peached  private  chai-acter ;  but,  in  religion,  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  Lutheran.  He  was  very  much  alarmed  by  apprehension 
of  the  inllnence  she  might  acquire,  and  the  advantage  she  might 
give  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  in  spite  of  frequent 
executions  for  heresy,  was  daily  gaining  ground  in  England.  He 
did  not  venture  upon  the  idle  task  of  combating  the  King's  incli- 
nation ;  -and  he  passively  saw  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  per- 
formed by  Gardyner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  Queen's  Privy 
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Closet  at  Hampton  Court,  althongli  Cranraer,  actuated  by  contrary 
feelings, — to  hasten  and  secure  the  match,  had  granted  a  special 
licence,  dispensing  with  the  publication  of  banns  and  all  contrary 
ordinances. 

Wriothesley,  nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  misguided 
zeal,  resolved,  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  making  the  new  Queen  share  the  fate  of  her  prede- 
cessors ; — sanguine  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  indiscreet,  and 
that  the  King  woidd  be  relentless. 

The  declining  health  of  Lord  Audley  showed  that  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor  was  at  hand,  and  Wriothesley,  without 
hesitation,  agreed  to  accept  it;  for  its  duties  were  not  considered 
at  all  incompatible  with  those  of  prime  minister ;  and  the  patron- 
age and  emoluments  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  made  it  always  an 
object  of  the  highest  ambition. 

Andley's  resignation  taking  place  on  the  22d  of  April,  1544,  we 
have  seen  that  on  the  same  day  the  Great  Seal  was  dehvered  to 
Wriothesley,  with  the  modest  title  of  "  Lord  KoepC!:  during  the 
illness  of  the  Chancellor."  Having  gratefuUy  received  it  from  the 
King  at  Whitehall,  he  carried  it  to  his  house  in  Cannon  Row,  and 
there,  the  following  day,  "  he  held  a  Seal."  * 

On  Friday,  the  30th  of  AprQ,  the  first  day  of  Easter  term,  while 
Audley  was  breathing  his  last,  the  Lord  Keeper  publicly  took  the 
oaths  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  j,:.-lL  I-Es  abju- 
ration of  the  Pope  was  very  ample,  and  must  have  tost  him  a  se- 
vere pang,  unless  he  had  a  dispensation  for  taking  it ; — 

"  I,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Knyght,  Ixirde  Wriolhesley,  Ijorde 
Keeper  of  the  Erode  Scale,  havynge  now  the  vaile  of  darkness  of 
the  usurped  power,  auctoritie,  and  jnrisdiccion  of  the  See  and 
Bishoppes  of  Home  clearly  taken  away  from  myne  eyes,  do  utterly 
testifie  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that  neyther  the  See,  lior  the 
Bishop  of  Eome,  nor  any  foraine  potestate,  luith  nor  ought  to  have 
any  jurisdiccion,  power,  or  auctoritie  within  this  realme,  neither 
by  Godd's  lawe,  nor  by  any  other  juste  lawe  or  mesines;  and 
though  hy  siifferance  and  abusions  in  tymes  passed,  they  aforesaide 
have  usurped  and  vendicated  a  fayned  and  unlawful  power  and 
jurisdiccion  within  this  realme,  which  hath  ben  supported  tyll 
fewe  yeres  passed,  therefore,  by  cause  it  myght  be  denied,  and 
thought  thereby  that  I  toke  or  take  it  for  just  and  good,  I  there- 
fore nowe  do  clerely  and  frankeley  renounce,  refuse,  relinquishe, 
and  forsake  the  pretended  auctoritie,  power,  and  jurisdiccion  both 
of  the  See  and  Bishop  of  Home,  and  of  al!  other  foraine  powers ; 
and  that  I  shall  never  consent  nor  agre  that  the  foresaid  See  or 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  of  their  successours,  shall  practise,  ex- 
ercise, or  have  any  manner  of  auctoritie,  jurisdiccion,  or  power 
within  this  realme,  or  any  other  the  Kynge's  realmes  ordomynions, 
nor  any  foraine  potestate,  of  what  estate,  degree,   or  condiccion 
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soever  he  be,  but  that  I  shall  resiste  the  same  at  all  tymes  to  the 
uttermost  of  ray  power,  and  that  I  shall  accepte,  repute,  and  fake 
the  Kynge's  majestie,  his  heyres,  and  snocessors,  when  they  or  any 
of  them  shall  enjoy  his  place,  to  be  the  only  supreme  Head  ia 
earth,  under  God,  of  the  Chuvohe  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of 
all  other  his  Hignesse's  dominions;  and  in  case  any  other  hathe 
ben  made  by  me  to  any  person  or  persons  in  maintenance,  defence, 
or  favour  of  the  See  and  Bishop  of  Kome,  or  his  anctoritie,  juris- 
diccion,  or  power,  I  reporte  the  same  as  vague  and  adnihilate,  and 
shall  holly  and  trewly  observe  and  kepe  this  othe.  So  heipe  me 
God,  all  Sainctes,  and  the  Holy  Evangelists."* 

The  old  Dnke  of  Norfolk  who  had  so  often  officiated  on  such 
occasions,  attended  this  installation,  but  we  have  no  account  of 
any  orations  delivered,  and  probably  the  ceremony  was  made  as 
short  and  simple  as  possible,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  dying  Audley. 

On  the  tliird  day  after  his  death  the  l^ord  Keeper  brought  the 
[May  3  15441  ^^^^^  Seal  to  the  King  at  Whitehall,  and  re- 
^  '  '     signed  It  into  his  hands.     His  Majesty,  sitting 

on  his  throne,  having  accepted  it,  re-delivered  it  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  "  Lord  Chancellor,"  making  a  speech  very  complimentary 
both  to  the  deceased  and  the  living  Chancellor.f 

There  was  then  a  grand  procession  from  the  Palace  to  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  the  King's  command,  again  administered  the  oaths  to  the  new 
Chancellor,  and  installed  him  in  his  oiEce. 

Although  bred  to  the  law,  he  had  never  been  thoroughly  imbu- 
ed with  its  principles  nov  versed  in  its  forms;  and  his  scanty  legal 
learning  had  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  by  him  since  he  had 
abandoned  professional  for  pohtical  pursuits. 

He  accordingly  found  himself  very  inadequate  to  the  dischai^e 
of  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  public  complained  loud- 
ly of  his  delays  and  mistakes.  He  continued  to  sit  during  Easter 
and  Trinity  terms,  pelted  by  motions  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
dis|joae  of,  and  puzzled  by  causes  the  bearings  of  which  he  could 
hardly  be  made  to  understand ; — ^perplexed  by  the  conflicting  as- 
sertions of  the  opposite  counsel  as  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Court ; — hia  chief  solicitude  being  to  conceal  his  ignorance 
from  the  bar  and  the   by-standers ;  desirous  to  do  what  was  right 

*  Rot_Cl.  36  Hen.  8. 

t  "  Dms  Rex  in  soUo  sno  rogali  scdens  et  sigillum  prdnm  in  baga  piedicta  inciu. 
Bnm  mma  sua  teacns  post  verla  ad  prftiim  Tkomaia  Wriolbesley  et  alios  ibidem  pres- 
(es  hrAlta  sigillum  illud  prefto  Tliome  Dno  Wriothcaley  tauqm  Doo  Cmicellario 
AnKlie  Irddidit  cdilldit  et  redeliberavil  ipsnmqae  Thomam  Dmm  Wriolhefiley  Can- 
cellarinni  suam  An^lie  eonsdtnii."  The  entry  then  gooa  on  to  specify  ihc  names 
of  tlio  Master  or  tlie  Bolls,  and  a  large  assemblage  present  and  to  stiito  that  tlie 
Cliancellor  having  opened  the  tiag,  and  taken  ont  the  seal,  sealed  a  writ  with  it 
and  restored  it  to  the  bag,  carried  it  off  with  him,  and  describes  the  ceremony  of 
his  swcnring  in  ;  bat  i.-sload  of  agiiin  setting  ont  the  oadi  of  supremacy,  merely 
says.  "I,  Thomas  Wriotfiesiey,  Knight,  Lorde  Chancellor  of  England,  havynge 
now  the  vaile  of  darkness,"  &o.  ut  snpra. 
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both  for  Ills  own  conscience  and  his  credit,— but  witli  constant  ap- 
prehensions that  his  decisions  were  erroneous,  and  tliat  he  was 
ridiculed  in  private,  even  by  those  who  flattered  him  in  his  pre- 
sence. At  last  the  long  vacation  came  to  his  relief,  dnring  which 
in  those  times,  the  tranquiUity  of  the  ChanceDor  was  httle  dis- 
turbed by  motions  for  injunctions  or  summary  applications  of  any 

He  now  applied  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the  few  cases  in  the 
recent  Year  Books  aa  to  where  "a  subpcena  hes,"  and  tried  to 
gain  information  from  the  officers  of  the  Court  to  qualify  him  for 
a  more  satisfactory  performance  of  his  part  in  "  the  marble  chair ;" 
but  as  Michaelmas  term  approached,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
resolved  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  the  anxieties  and  indigni- 
ties he  had  before  suffered.  Nevertheless,  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  the  King's  consent  on 
Uie  9th  of  October,  1544*,  he  issued  a  commission  to  Sir  Kobert 
SouthweD,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  several  others,  to  hear  causes 
m  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  his  absence.  He  afterwards 
took  his  seat  in  court  occasionally,  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  but  on 
these  Commissioners  he,  in  reality,  devolved  all  the  judicial  busi- 
ness of  his  office  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
yill.,  and  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  mattei-s  of  slate  and  re- 
ligion. 

There  was  now  profound  peace  with  France  and  the  Emperor, 
and  the  piibhc  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  struggle  between 
the  favourers  and  opposers  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  Chancel- 
lor was  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party,  and  showed  the  qualities 
of  a  Grand  inquisitor,  rather  than  of  an  enhghtened  minister  to  a 
constitutional  King. 

penry,  his  pride  and  peevishness  increasing  as  his  heahh  de- 
clined, was  disposed  to  punish  with  fresh  severity  aU  who  presum- 
ed to  entertain  a  difierent  speculative  notion  from  himself  re- 
specting religion,  particularly  on  any  point  embraced  by  the  "  Six 
Articles"  framed  against  Lutheranism  ;  and  the  Chancellor  in- 
stead of  restraining  and  soothing,  urged  on  and  inilamed  his  per- 
.secutmg  spirit. 

In  spite  of  aU  these  efibrts  the  reformed  doctrines  gained 
ground,  and  were  even  becoming  fashionable  at  Court  under  the 
secret  countenance  of  the  Queen.  The  alarm  was  given  by  the 
indiscretion  of  Anne  Ascue,  one  of  her  maids,  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  of  gentle  manners,  and  warm  imagination,  who  had 
had  the  temerity  to  declare  in  a  large  company,  ■'  that  in  her  opin- 
ion, after  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  still  remains  in 
them."  This  conversation  being  reported  to  the 
Kmg  and  the  Chancellor,  she  was  summoned  and  I'''  ^-  ^^^°'J 
examined  before  the    Council.     Being  menaced  by  Bonner,  who 
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was  beginning  to  show  that  disposition  which  proved  so  fomiida- 
ble  in  a  succeeding  reign,  she  recanted  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
still  under  qualifications  which  were  not  satisfactory,  and  she  was 
committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  This  severity  only 
heightened  her  enthusiasm:  she  now  saw  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom within  her  reach,  and  she  resolved  to  court  it  by  boldly  as- 
serting ber  religious  principles.  A  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the 
King,  saying,  "  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  she  believed  qs  much 
as  Christ  himself  had  taught  or  the  Cathobc  church  requir- 
ed, but  that  she  could  not  assent  to  his  Majesty's  explication  of 
the  doctrine,"  was  considered  a  fresh  insult,  and  as  it  was  sus- 
pected that  she  was  countenanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Lutheran 
party  at  court,  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  himself  in  person  to  in- 
terrogate her  in  the  hope  of  obtaitiing  some  evidence  against 
Cranmer,  or  against  the  Queen  herself.  Anne  freely  answered 
all  the  Chancellor's  questions  respecting  her  own  faith,  but  she 
maintained  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  would  give  no 
information  as  to  ber  instructors  or  participators  in  the  heretical 
opinions  she  expressed.  According  to  a  custom  then  common, 
defended  by  high  authority  aa  necessary  to  religion  and  good  gov- 
ernment, and  not  entirely  abolished  in  England  for  near  a  century 
afterwards,  she  was  thereupon  ordwed  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
This  being  applied  \vith  great  barbarity  without  extorting  any 
confession,  the  Chancellor  ordered  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
to  stretch  the  rack  still  further.  The  refractory  officer  refused 
compliance,  though  repeatedly  ordered  by  the  highest  Judge  in 
the  land,  and  menaced  with  the  King's  displeasure  and  the.  utmost 
vengeance  of  the  law.  Thereupon  (such  are  the  enormities 
which  may  be  prompted  by  superstitious  zeal!)  Wriothesley, — 
on  ordinary  occasiions  a  humane  man, — now  excited  by  resistance 
and  persuading  himself  that  discoveries  might  be  obtained  which 
would  do  service  to  God, — put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack  and  drew 
it  so  violently,  that  he  almost  tore  asunder  the  tender  limbs  of  his 
youthful  and  delicately  formed  victim.  Her  constancy  still  sur- 
passed the  barbarity  of  her  persecutor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, baffled  and  discomfited,  lest  she  should  die  under  his  hands 
without  the  form  of  trial.* 

When  he  made  complaint,  as  he  had  threatened,  of  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  should  be  recorded  that 
Henry  approved  of  the  conduct  of  this  officer,  and  refused  to  dis- 
miss him.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  proceed  against  Anne  As- 
cue,  according  to  the  existing  statutes  ;  and  she  was  brought  to 
trial,  with  several  others,  for  denying  the  real  presence.  A  clear 
case  was  proved  against  them ;  and,  under  the  law  of  the  Six  Ar- 

*  I  am  sorry  for  tlie  iionour  of  the  law  to  saj  that  GriEfin,  theSolicilor  Gimcral, 
was  present  at  this  scene,  and  instead  uf  interceding  for  Anne,  reiommended  iiim- 
seif  to  the  Cliancellor  by  ligliteiling  the  rope  with  his  own  hand  to  add  to  her  tor- 
ture. This  is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  of  a  wotnan  being  put  to  the  tortnre  in 
England.  —  i>ee  Jardine's  Reading  on  Torture,  p.  65. 
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tides,  they  were  duly  sentenced  to  be  burnt.  Anne  was  still  so 
ranch  dislocated  by  the  rack,  that  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Tlie  Chancellor,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  criminals,  or  of  ag- 
gravating their  guilt,  made  out  a  conditional  pardon  to  them  to 
which,  with  the  King's  consent,  he  affixed  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
when  they  had  been  tied  to  the  stake,— before  the  torch  was  ap- 
phed  lo  the  faggots  which  were  to  consume  them,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  that  the  pardon  which  was  shown  them  should  be 
instantly  handed  to  them  if  they  would  deserve  it  by  a  recanta- 
tion. Anne  and  her  companions  only  considered  this  offer  a  fresh 
garland  to  their  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  continuing  their  devo- 
tions, calmly  saw  the  devouring  flames  rise  around  them  * 

Wriothesley  soon  after  thought  that  he  had  got  into  his  power 
a  nobler  victim,  and  that  he  might  offer  up  a  still  more  acceptable 
sacrifice.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  this  reign,  the 
situation  of  Queen  was  considered  an  office  at  Court  to  be  strug- 
gled for  by  contending  factions.  The  Catholics  were  most  active 
m  the  prosecution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  divorce  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  ;  the  Reformers  bad  been  equally  active  in  the  divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  the  prosecution  of  Catherine  Howard. 
Now  the  Catliolics  were  eager  to  pull  down  Catherine  Par,  in  the 
hope  that  a  true  Catholic  might  take  her  place  on  the  throne. 
What  no  saint  would  promise  to  the  snppUcating  Wriothesley,  and 
what  the  rack  would  not  accomplish  for  him,  he  thought  that 
chance,  or  rather  the  good  providence  of  God,  had  unexpectedly 
brought  to  pass. 

Gardyner  came  to  him  one  morning  to  announce  that  the  King 
had  been  gravely  complaining  to  him  of  the  Qneen,  for  abetting 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  their  tite-A-tete  conversations,  and  for  secret- 
ly sinning  against  the  Six  Articles;  and  that  his  Majesty  had  fav- 
ourably listened  to  the  remarks  he  had  hazarded  to  make  to  him, 
"that  such  misconduct  coidd  not  be  winked  at  by  a  King  anxious 
for  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  subjects."  The  Chancellor 
flew  into  the  loyal  presence  to  take  proper  advantage  of  this  dis- 
position, and  eargly  represented,  "that  the  moie  elevated  the  in- 
dividual was  who  was  made  amenable  to  the  law,  and  the  nearer 
to  his  person,  the  greater  terror  would  the  example  strike  into 
eveiy  one,  and  the  more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear  to 
posterity."  Henry  was  so  much  touched  by  these  topics,  that  he 
directed  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against  his  con- 
sort, so  that  she  might  forthwith  be  brought  to  trial  and  arraigned; 
and  ordered  that  the  following  day  she  should  be  arrested  by  the 
Chancellor  liimseif,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Wriot- 
esley  joyfully  drew  the  articles,  and  brought  them  to  the  King  for 
his  royal  signature ;  without  which,  it  was  not  deemed  regular  or 
safe  to  take  any  further  step  in  the  prosecution.     Hemy  signed 

*  Fos,  vol.  ii.  p.  578,    Speed,  p  7S0.    Baker,  p.  2S9. 
VOL.  J.  44 
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the  paper  without  hesitation,  and  the  e-^ecution  of  another  Queen 
seemed  inevitable. 

By  some  means,  the  contents  of  thi'!  pnper  became  known  to  a 
friend  of  Catherine,  who  in&tantly  warned  Jicr  of  her  danfier. 
She  fainted  away  at  the  intelhgcnce  Un  recovering  her  senses, 
she  uttered  frightful  shneks,  and  she  well  might  have  anticipated, 
after  a  mock  trial,  a  speedy  death  on  Towei  Hill;  for  hitherto  the 
King  had  never  relented  in  any  capital  prosecution  once  com- 
menced against  wife  or  minister  t-.he  was  told  that  her  only 
chance  of  escape  was  to  seem  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  and  to 
try  to  soothe  and  to  disarm  him  befoie  there  should  publicly  be 
taken  against  her  any  step,  from  which  he  could  not  recede  with- 
out risking  his  reputation  for  firmness  and  courage.  She  showed 
much  presence  of  mind,  and  went  to  p^y  the  King  her  usual  visit 
with  a  tranquil  and  cheerful  air  He  began,  as  he  had  lately 
done,  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  on  divinity,  thinking  he 
should  obtain  a  still  plainer  avowal  of  hei  heterodoxy.  But  she 
said,  "  she  humbly  hoped  she  might  be  permitted  to  decline  the 
conversation,  as  such  profound  speculations  were  ill-suited  to  the 
natural  imbecility  of  women,  who  by  their  first  creation,  were 
made  subject  to  men,  the  male  bemg  created  after  the  image  of 
God,  the  female  after  the  image  of  the  male;  it  belonged,  there- 
fore, to  the  husband  to  choose  principles  for  his  wife,  the  wife's 
duty  being,  in  all  cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her 
husband.  As  for  herself,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blest  with 
a  husband  who  was  qualified  by  his  learning  and  judgment,  not 
only  to  prescribe  articles  of  faitli  for  bi«  own  family,  but  for  the 
most  wise  and  knowmg  of  every  nation  "  This  speech,  so  artfully 
adapted  to  his  |)eculiar  notions  of  lemale  submission  and  his  own 
fancied  superiority,  dehvered  with  such  apparent  sincerity, — for  he 
did  not  suspect  that  she  was  at  all  aware  of  the  pending  prosecnt- 
ion. — sopleasedhim,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Not  sol  by  St.  Mary; 
yon  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give,  than 
tu  receive  instruction." 

She  followed  up  her  success  by  meekly  observing,  that  she  was 
little  entitled  to  such  praise  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  senti- 
ments she  now  expressed  she  had  ever  entertained;  that,  though 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  any  conversation  proposed 
by  his  Majesty,  she  well  knew  her  conceptions  on  any  topics  be- 
yond domestic  aiFairs  could  only  give  him  a  little  momentary 
amusement;  that,  finding  their  colloquy  sometimes  apt  to  languish 
when  not  quickened  by  some  opposition,  she  had  ventured  to  feign 
a  diSerence  of  opinion,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  refut- 
ing her,  and  that  all  she  purposed  by  this  artifice,  which  she  trust- 
ed he  would  deem  innocent,  was  to  engage  him  m  discussions, 
wl;enee  she  had  herself  derived  profit  and  mslruction.  "  And  is  it 
indeed  so,  sweetheart?"  replied  the  Kmg,  "then  are  we  perfect 
firicnds." 

Luckily  for  her,  there  was  no  fair  maid  of  hers  on  whom  he  had 
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cast  an  eyo  of  afleetiju,  and  whom  lie  had  destined  for  Queen, — 
or  all  Catherine's  eloquence  would  not  have  saved  her  from  the 
pRu:iltie8  of  heresy  and  treason  ;  —  but  having  no  other  iactination, 
and  having  been  pleased  with  her  as  a  companion  and  nurse,  he 
sent  her  away  with  assurances  of  his  kindness  and  protection. 

Next  day  Henry  and  Catherine  were  conversing  amicably  in 
the  garden  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ignorant  of  the  King's 
change  of  intention,  appeared  with  forty  poursiiivants  to  arrest 
her,  and  carry  her  to  the  Tower.  Showithdrew  to  some  distance, 
saying  that  she  supposed  the  Cliancellor  wished  to  speak  with  his 
Hishnoss  on  jiLibhc  business.  From  where  she  stood  she  could 
iiear  the  appellations  of  "  Fool,  knave,  and  beast,"  bestowed  with 
great  emphasis  upou  the  Chancellor,  and  an  order  at  last  given  to 
him  by  the  King,  in  a  resentful  tone,  to  depart  Ids  presence.  When 
Wriothesley  was  gone,  Catherine  ran  up  to  the  King,  and  tried  to 
soothe  him  by  putting  in  a  good  word  for  the  object  of  his  anger. 
"Poor  soul,",  cried  he,  "you  little  know  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is 
to  yi)ur  kind  offices." 

The  orthodox  Chancellor  was  stiU  on  the  watch  to  find  an  oc- 
casion to  do  an  ill  turn  to  her  whom  he  justly  suspected  of  being 
in  her  heart  Lutheran  ;  but  Catherine,  cautious  afler  narrowly  es- 
caping so  great  a  peril,  never  more  oifended  Henry's  humour  by 
any  contradiction,  and  remained  in  his  good  trraces  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

Wriothesley  was  now  emfiloyed  as  a  Commissioner  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  Scotland,  and  conducted  the  negotiation  so  much  to 
Henry's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Gacter, 
being  the  second  Chancellor  who  had  reached  this  dignity. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1546,  met  the  only  parliament  called 
while  Wriothesley  was  Chancellor.  We  do  not  find  any  where 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  look  place  at  the  prorogation,  it  had  not  been  much  applaud- 
ed; and  certainly  it  had  not  fiattered  the  Eng  to  his  liking. 

Tlie  first  act  of  the  session  was  to  take  away  from  the  Chan- 
cellor a  patronage  which,  the  preamble  recites,  had  j.  -ii^ac  i 
been  greatly  abused,  of  appointing  the  Ciistos  Ro-  I-*-  ^-  io^o^] 
tulomm  in  every  coimty,  and  to  provide  that  the  appointment  there- 
after shall  be  directly  by  the  King.*  But  the  great  object  of  the 
Kin%  was  to  have  made  over  to  him  by  parliament  certain  colleges, 
chi'.nti'ies,  and  hospitals,  with  very  extensive  possessions,  which 
wore  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Pope  as  their  religious 
head,  aiut  were  now  dissolved.f  The  plunder  of  the  monasteries 
wfis  all  dissipated,  and,  notwithstanding  large  subsidies,  the  Ex- 
chequer was  empty.  But  this  new  fund,  managed  by  the  Court  of 
A. ill  mentations  under  the  Chancellor's  superintendence,  brought 
in  ii  tolerably  sufficient  revenue   during  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
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At  the  close  of  the  session,  after  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  delivered  his  oration,  the  King  himself  mude  the 
reply,  beginning  in  a  manner  not  quite  complimentary  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley.  "Although  my  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being  hath  before  this  time  used  very  eloquently  and  substantially 
to  make  answer  to  such  orations,  yet  is  he  not  able  to  open  and 
set  forth  my  mind  and  meaning,  and  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  in 
so  t)lain  and  ample  a  manner  as  I  myself  am  and  can  do."  His 
Majesty  then,  with  modest  vanity,  disclaims  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him ;  but  in  such  language  as  shows  that  he  conceived  they 
were  well  merited.  "  But  of  such  small  quaUlies  as  God  hath  en- 
dued me  withal,  I  render  to  his  goodness  my  most  humble  thanks, 
intending,  with  aJl  my  art  and  (.hhgence,  to  get  and  acquire  to  me 
such  notable  virtues  and  princely  qualities  as  you  have  alleged  to 
be  incorporate  in  my  persoiL"* 

Tliis  was  the  last  time  that  Henry  ever  appeared  upon  the  throne 
before  Parhament  He  had  now  gi-own  immensely  corpulent;  be 
was  soon  after  unable  to  stir  abroad,  and  in  his  palace  he  could  only 
be  moved  from  one  room  to  another  by  machinery.  All  began  to 
look  forward  to  a  new  reign,  and  there  was  intense  anxiety  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Henry  would  exercise  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  parhament  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
country  during  the  minority  of  Prince  Edward,  a  id  to  direct  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  his  own  chOdren  without 
issue. 

Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor,  had  the  most  constant  access  to 
him,  and  was  eager  that  a  settlement  should  be  made  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  Sey- 
mours, the  young  Prince's  uncles,  who  were  strong  favourers  of 
the  Reformation,  and  determined,  upon  the  accession  of  their 
nephew,  to  engross  the  whole  royal  authority  into  their  own  hands. 
The  King's  will,  drawn  by  Wriothesley,  was  at  last  executed,  but 
whether  with  the  forms  required  by  law  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy.t  By  this  will  Wriothesley  himself  was  appointed  one 
of  the  sixteen  Executors,  to  whom  was  entiusted  the  government 
of  the  reahn  till  the  Prince,  then  a  boy  nine  years  old,  should  com- 
plete his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  counted,  with  absolute  certainty, 
upon  the  Great  Seal  remaining  in  his  hands  during  the  whole  of 
that  interval, 

*  1  Purl.  Hist  562. 

t  On  the  question,  wlietlier  the  power  given  to  Henry  lo  appoint  lothe  succession 
was  duly  eiepulej,  depended  in  strictneas  the  righl  of  tlic  Stuarts  (o  the  llirono  , 
for  he  exclodeJ  them,  preferring  tlie  issue  of  hia  yoanger  sisler,  married  to  the 
Dake  of  Suffolk,  vrbone  descendanCa  still  exist  The  better  opinion  sesmj  to  be 
thai  the  siirnature  l)y  liie  stamp,  tliODgli  aSixcd  b;  the  Kiti:;'s  comm.ind.  wns  de' 
fective.  Wriothesley  was  not  by  any  mcana  an  accurnlo  lawyer,  and  in  iho  hurry 
in  whirh  the  instrument  was  cieculed,  there  ia  no  improbability  in  snpposing  that 
Ibe  conditions  of  the  power  were  not  strictly  fulfilled.  At  all  evcnlfi,  after  a  lapse 
af  300  years,  and  the  snhsequent  acts  of  seltlemeot,  our  ullegiance  cannot  much 
depend  on  this  nicety.— See  Hal/.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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Through  the  agency  of  the  Chancellor,  Henry's  reign  had  a 
suitable  Lermination  in  the  unjust  prosecution  of  the  Dnke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom, 
the  father  deserving  respect  for  his  devoted  services  to  the  Crown, 
not  less  than  for  his  illustrious  birth ;  and  the  son,  distinguished 
by  every  aecompUshment  which  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and 
a  soldier,  refining  the  language  and  softening  the  manners  of  the 
age, — uniting  the  brilliant  qualities  of  chivalry  with  the  taste  and 
cultivation  of  modern  times, — celebrating  the  praises  of  his  mis- 
tress in  the  tournament,  as  well  as  in  the  sonnet  and  ,  .g^-  ■, 
the  masque.      It  can  hai-dly  be  supposed  tliat  Wri-    >■        '  '' 

othesley  planned  their  downfall,  for  they  were  of  the  same  reli- 
gious faith  with  himself,  unless  it  may  be  conjectured  thathe  him- 
self Mfished  to  be  the  head  of  the  party,  and  to  guide  all  its  mea- 
sures in  the  succeeding  reign.  But  admitting,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  Seymours,  dreading  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Howard,  were  the  original  instigators  of  this  prosecution,  Wrioth- 
esley,  instead  of  resisting  it,  sanctioned  and  promoted  it, — making 
himseif  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  son, — and  not  having  like- 
wise to  answer  for  that  of  the  father,  only  by  being  suddenly  freed 
from  the  inhuman  master  whose  commands  he  was  afraid  to  diso- 
bey or  to  question.  He  concurred  in  the  commitment  of  both  of 
them  to  the  Tower  on  the  same  day.  Surrey  being  a  commoner, 
a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  was  issued  for  his  trial  before 
a  juiy ;  and  this  hope  of  his  country,  a  man  of  undoubted  loyalty 
and  unsttlhed  honour,  being  convicted  of  high  treason  on  no  bet- 
ter evidence  than  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  his  scutcheon, — by  authority  of  a  warrant  signed  by 
the  Chancellor,  was  immediately  executed* 

It  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  Peer. 
A  session  of  parhoment  being  called  on  the  14th  of  Jamiaiy, 
1547,  on  the  18tii  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  for 
his  attainder,  and  passed  that  House  on  the  20th.  The  overt  act 
of  treason  \vas,  that  he  had  said  that  '■  the  King  was  sickly  and 
could  not  hold  out  long,  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall  into 
disorders  through  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions."  The  bill 
being  returned  passed  by  the  House  of  Cotnmons  on  the  24th,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  27th  having  ordered  all  the  Peers  to  put 
on  their  robes,  and  the  Commons,  with  thenr  Speaker,  to  attend  at 
the  bar,  declared  to  both  Houses  that  his  Majesty  wishing  the  bill 
for  the  attainder  of  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  expedited,  that  his 
oiHce  of  Earl  Marshal  might  be  filled  up  by  anotlier,  and  bemg 
hindered  by  sickness  from  coming  to  give  his  iwyaUsseut  to  it  m 
person,  he  had  du-ected  a  coimnission  to  pass  the  Oreat  Seal,  au- 
thorising liim  and  other  Peers  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  it  m  the 
King's  name.  The  commission  being  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
commanded   the  clerk  of  parhament  to  jircaoimce  the  words,  &ott 
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fait  come  il  est  desire  ;  and  so  it  being  passed  into  a  law,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  29th  of  January* 
But  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  news  was  brought  to  the 
Tower  that  Henry  had  expired  in  the  night,  and  the  lieutenant 
gladly  suspended  the  execution  of  a  sentence  so  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  the  attainder  was  reversed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  olTence  of  which  he  was  accused  was  not  treason,  and 
that  Henry  had  not  signed  the  commission,  in  virtue  of  which  his 
pretended  assent  had  been  given  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  Lord  Chancellor  formally  announc- 
ed the  King's  Death  to  both  Houses  r  and,  says  the  Journal,  "  the 
mournful  news  was  so  afiecling  to  the  Chancellor  and  all  present 
that  they  couEd  not  refrain  from  tears  !  "f  It  is  impossible  that 
there  should  not  have  been  a  general  joy  at  the  deliverance  of 
the  country  from  the  rule  of  such  a  heartless  tyrant.^ 

A  few  sentences  will  be  sutRcient  to  notice  the  state  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  changes 
in  the  law  diuing  this  reign.  By  the  Statute  of  "Uses,  27  H.  8.  c. 
10.,  it  was  proposed  to  confine  all  controversies  respecting  land  to 
the  Courts  of  common  law,  by  preventing  a  severance  between 
the  legal  and  beneficial  estate  ;  but  the  conveyancers  and  the 
Judges  repealed  the  act  of  parliament  by  the  addition  of  thiee 
words  to  a  deed;  and  "uses"  being  revived  under  the  name 
of  "  trust.s,"  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  land 
was  confirmed  and  extended.  The  Statute  of  WUls,  32  H  8.  c. 
1.,  for  the  iirst  time  gave  a  general  power  of  devising  real  proper- 
ty; and  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  32  H.  8.  c.  2.,  confen-ed  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  it  after  an  adverse  possession  of  sixty  years. 

The  first  Special  Commission  for  hearing  causes  in  Chancery 
was  granted  in  this  reign,  while  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  sittmg  on 
the  trial  of  Catherine's  divorce.  It  was  directed  to  tlie  Master  of 
the  Eolls,  four  Judges,  six  Masters,  and  ten  others,  and  authorised 

*lSt.  Tr.46T.    IParl.  Hiat.  561. 

t  Several  of  the  BUccessors  of  St.  Swilbin  haye  been  mach  giren  to  crying,  and 
we  shall  hereafter  Beo  one  of  them  weeping  bo  rs  lo  retail  "  ihe  iron  (ears  which 
rolled  clown  the  cheeks  of  PInlo." 

1 1  niQ3t  express  my  asionishmenl  and  regret  lo  find  the  chararier  and  condact 
of  Henry  defended  by  sneh  an  able  wriler  and  excellent  man  as  Mr  Sharon  Tnrner, 
who  tima  apologises  for  his  worst  aeta :—  ",Hone  of  these  seTerities  were  inflictea 
withnut  llie  due  legal  auihoriij.  The  retdict  of  juries,  the  solemn  jndgment  of  the 
Peers,  or  attainders  ly  both  Mouses  of  parliament  on  ofiences  proved  lo  if.  antis- 
faction,  pronoanced  all  the  ronvifiions,  and  produci  -  -     "^ 


_.._,  and  produced  t lie  fatal  sentcrice.    Every 

i  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  council  of  the  govcrument  The 
Jtrngia  responsible  only  for  adopting  Uie  harsh  syBWm,  for  not  interposing  tin's  pre- 
TOgaiivii  of  mercy,  and  for  signing  Ihe  deatli  waiTanls  which  oMercd  the  legal  e< 

tenpfiHin  h.  ..nf  .n  fotce.    jjc  r-ucished  l '-  "----•  -—-■-■ 

-  Tvrner'i  EUt.  £iigl,viii,   n  p.  bo: 

between  procuring  a  house  of  parliiiment  or  a  jury  tc . 

a  capital  charge,  and  hiring  an  assassin  lo  lake  awav  his  Ufa  !    The  most 
OM  specie*  of  murder  is  that  which  is  committed  nnder  the  forms  of  law. 
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them,  or  any  fiair  of  them,  two  being  the  Masters  of  the  Rolls, 
Judges,  or  Masters,  to  hear,  examine,  and  finally  determine  alt 
causes  in  Chancery  committed  to  them  hy  the  Chancellor  and  to 
order  execution  tliereon.* 

Although  there  are  some  valuaWe  reports  of  common-law  cases 
in  this  reign,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  of  the  decisions  of  Chancel- 
lors Warham,  Wolsey,  More,  Audley,  or  Wriothesley ;  and  the 
rales  by  which  they  guided  their  discretion  still  remained  vogue 
or  unknown. 

In  tliis  reign  there  are  several  instances  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery pronouncing  decrees  for  divorces ;  and  there  seemed  a  proba- 
bility that  it  would  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  decree  the  siiecific 
performance  of  a  contract  to  marry,  and  a  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  held,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
e  of  marriage  and  divorce, + 


CHArTER  XXXVI. 


On  the  same  day  that  Henry  died  the  young  King  was  proclaim- 
ed; and  the  sixteen  Executors  assembled  in  the  Tower  to  com- 
mence then-  government  in  his  name. 

Wriothesley  thought  he  hud  so  arranged  matters  that  the  chief 
powerwould  be  in  his  own  hands.  Archbishop  „  „„  _,_, 
Cranmer  was  the  first  on  the  list;  but  he  was  not  ^  '^^  '  ^ '■■' 
expected  to  mix  much  with  secular  affairs.  Next  came  Iho  Chan- 
ceUor,  who  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  the  real  head,  and 
would  be  enabled  to  guide  the  deliherations  of  the  body.  He 
therefore  was  most  anxious  that  the  lung's  -will  should  be  strictly 
observed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  places  at  the  board, 
and  the  will  had  been  read,  he  moved  "  that  it  be  resolved  not 
only  to  stand  to  and  mainiain  the  testament  of  their  master  the 
late  King,  and  every  part  and  ai-ticle  of  tlie  same  to  the  uttermost 
of  then;  power,  wits,  and  cunning,  hut  also  that  every  one  of  them 
present  should  take  a  corporal  oath  for  the  more  assured  and  ef- 
fectual accomplishment  of  the  same."  This  resolution  could  not 
be  decently  objected  to;  the  oath  was  taken,  and  the  Chancellor 
thought  himself  secure. 

But  tlie  ceremony  of  sweaiing  had  hardly  been  concluded,  when 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  lying's  uncle,  who,  as  Lord  Chauiberlum, 
was  only  foiu'th  in  precedence  in  the  Council,  but  who  was  deter- 

*  Rym.  niy.  299.  This  commission  Ima  sinoe  been  followed  bb  a  prccoilcnt  for 
delBgflu.iT.B  ot  tlie  jBdiUiil  authority  of  the  Chnncelior. 

,T,^r''''w<!l^^'*-  "':  »'"""!""«  "■  Be »l"""ivim  lo  Ves.  60.  I.i  Amei'ica 
tke  L0Tii.-t  ol  Choueery  siiil  decides  lu  matrimonial  Buits. 
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mined  to  get  all  power  into  his  own  hands,  suggested  that,  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  for  the  facility  of  communicating  with  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  representing  on  other 
occasions  the  person  of  the  young  Sovereign,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  elect  one  of  the  Council  to  preside,  with  such  title  as 
might  be  agreed  upon ,  and  that  he  himself  would  wDlingly  submit 
to  any  one  whom  a  majority  might  prefer.  Thereupon,  according 
to  a  concerted  plan  a  creature  of  Hertford's  moved  that  he,  as 
nearest  in  blood  to  the  King,  and  not  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  eminent  for  his  abdities  and  virtues,  shoidd  be  ap- 
poinled  governoi  of  the  King's  person,  and  Protector  of  the  realm. 

Wnotheslev  rose,  and  with  fury  opposed  a  measure  which  he 
saw  would  reduce  himself  to  insignificance.  He  insisted  that  it 
would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the  late  King's  will,  which,  be- 
ing made  under  a  statute,  had  all  the  force  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  could  not  he  altered  but  by  the  same  authority  which 
had  established  it.  By  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  instrument 
xinder  which  they  were  there  assembled,  all  the  executors  were 
equal,  and  were  intended  to  remain  so  during  the  King's  minority; 
and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  place  one  of  them  over  the  rest  as 
Protector, — an  undefined  and  ill-omened  title,  which  the  chron- 
icles showed  was  always  the  forerunner  of  broils  and  civil  war. 

To  his  astonishment  and  consternation,  however,  he  found  that 
he  made  no  impression  upon  his  audience,  and  that  a  majority  had 
been  secured  by  his  rival,  who  had  been  lavish  in  his  promises  in 
case  he  should  be  elected.  Wriothesley  was  likewise  personally 
unpopular,  and  his  adherence  to  the  old  religion  was  strongly 
agaiiist  him, — the  current  now  running  very  strong  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation.  Seeing  that  opposition  would  be  vain,  he  ab- 
stained from  calling  for  a  division;  and  he  pretended  to  be  con- 
tented with  an  assurance,  wliieh  he  knew  would  prove  fallacious, 
that  the  new  officer  should  in  no  case  act  without  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Coimcil. 

All  the  Ix)rds,  spiritual  aud  temporal,  were  now  assembled  in 
the  Chamber  of  Presence,  into  wliich  tho  Executors  conducted 
the  yoiuig  Edward.  Each  in  succession  having  kissed  his  hand 
kneeling,  and'uttered  the  words,  "  God  save  year  Grace!"  the 
ChaticeUor  explained  to  the  assembly  the  dispositions  in  the  will 
of  their  late  Sovereign,  and  the  resolution  of  the  executors  to 
put  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  their  head, — without  limting  at  his 
own  disapproval  of  this  step.  All  present  unanimously  signified 
their  assent;  the  new  Protector  expressed  his  gratitude  for  "the 
honour  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  him;"  and 
Edward,  pulling  off  his  cap,  said,  "  Wo  heartily  tliank  you,  my 
Lords  all ;  and  hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall  have  to  do  witli  us  for 
any  suit  or  causes,  ye  shall  be  heoitity  welcome." 

In  the  next  measure  of  the  new  government,  there  was  the 
greatest  respect  professed  lor  the  late  King,  and  it  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  the  executors.  There  was  a  clause  in  Henry's 
will,  requiring  them  "  to  see  that  all  the  promises  he  had  made  in 
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his  lifetime  shoiild  be  fulfilled  after  his  death,"  —  without  any 
statemeat  in  writing  what  those  promises  were.  According  to  the 
precedent  of  Anthony,  acting  as  executor  under  the  will  of  Csesar, 
— '  they  asserted  that  what  was  convenient  to  themselves  had  teen 
promised  by  the  testator.  Three  gentlemen  of  his  privy  cliamber, 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  familiar,  and  who  knew  that  their 
assertion  would  not  be  questioned,  being  called  before  the  Board 
of  Regency,  declared  they  heard  Henry  say,  shortly  before  his 
death,  that  he  intended  to  make  Hertford  Dnke  of  Somerset, 
Wriothesley  Earl  of  Soatbampton, — and  so  to  confer  on  all  of 
them  the  titles  in  the  peerage  which  they  coveted  —  down  fo  Sir 
Bichard  Rich,  who  was  to  he  made  Baron  Rich ;  — with  suitable 
grants  to  all  of  them  to  support  their  new  dignities.  It  should  be 
recorded,  to  the  honour  of  tw^o  of  the  Council,  St.  Leger  and  Dan- 
by,  that  they  declined  the  proposed  elevation ;  but  all  the  rest  ac- 
cepted it,  and  our  Chancellor  became  the  Earl  of  Southampton.* 

Tliough  he  gained  his  title,  he  speedily  lost  his  office.  Notwith- 
standing a  seeming  reconciliation,  often  as  he  and  the  Protector 
met  in  council,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween them.  Wriothesley,  underpretence  that  nothing  w^s  to  be 
done  by  the  Protector  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the 
executors,  tried  to  form  a  party  against  him,  and  thwarted  him  in 
all  bis  measures.  Somerset,  feehng  that  he  then  had  a  decided 
majority  in  the  Council,  but  doubtful  how  long  with  such  intri- 
gues it  might  last,  was  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of 
so  dangerous  a  competitor. 

The  Chancellor  soon  furnished  him  with  a  pretence.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  the  time  of  Hem-y  VIII,,  disliking  judicial  business, 
and  feeling  himself  incompetent  to  it,  he  issued,  with  the  King's 
consent,  a  commission  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  others  to  sit 
for  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.t  Now,  that  he  miglit  enjoy  ease, 
and  devote  himself  to  his  ambitious  projects,  he  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  without  royal  warrant,  or  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Regency,  issued  a  similar  commission  to  four  lawyers,  empower- 
ing them  to  hear  all  manner  of  causes  in  his  absence  ;  and  giving 
to  their  decrees  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  been  pronoimced 
by  himself  provided  that,  before  enrolment,  they  were  ratified  by 
his  signature. 

Upon  the  Commissioners  taking  their  seats  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  murmurs  among  the  barristers  ;  and  these  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  delighted  Somerset,  he  secretly  suggested  that  a 

Eetition  upon  tbe  subject  shouldbe  presented  to  tbe  ConnciL  Tbis 
eing  received  as  (he  spontaneous  complaiul  of  "  the  undersigned, 
actuated  by  a  great  respect  for  the  constitution,  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration  of  Justice,"  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Judges  to 

»  Howevnr,  lie  is  not  known  in  history  by  tliia  litlo,  and  I  sIihII   continui!  to  call 
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proiioiinee  upon  the  vdidlty  of  tliecoinmission,  and  the  nature  of 
the  offence  committed  byissuing  it,  if  it  were  illegal.  The  Chan- 
celtor  did  not  resist  this  proceeding,  being  in  hopes  that  the  Judges 
woukl  take  part  with  the  head  of  the  profession ;  but  they,  an- 
ticipating his  downfall,  returned  for  answer,  that  "  the  Chancellor 
having  affixed  the  Great  Seal  without  sufficient  warrant  to  the 
commission,  the  commission  was  void,  and  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  agaiust  the  ICing,  which,  at  common  law,  was 
punishable  with  loss  of  office,  and  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
King's  pleasure."  He  called  for  0-  second  reference  to  them,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  not  properly  considered  the  question, 
thinking  that  he  might  procure  some  of  them  to  retract.  They 
counted  on  the  firmness  of  the  Protector,  and  all  adheied  to  their 
former  opinion.  A  motion  was  now  made  in  council  to  pronounce 
judgment  against  him,  of  deprivation  of  his  office  of  Chancellor, 
and  to  sentence  him  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  spoke  boldly 
and  ably  in  his  defence,  treating  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  with 
great  contempt;  and  arguing  that  the  commission  was  fully  jus- 
tified by  former  precedents  But  if  it  were  Ulegal  for  want  of  any 
form,  he  contended  that  the  Council  could  only  revoke  it ;  and  to 
avoid  dispute,  he  was  willing  that  it  should  at  once  be  cancelled. 
He  added,  that  if  they  hesitated  to  allow  him  the  assistance  en- 
joyed by  former  Chancellors,  he  was  himself  ready  to  do  all  the 
duties  of  the  ofiice  in  person;  but  that,  holding  the  office  by  pa- 
tent, —  and  the  late  King's  will,  made  under  an  act  of  parliament, 
having  confirmed  the  grant,  he  conld  not  be  deprived  of  it  during 
the  minority  of  Edward.  If  there  were  any  charge  against  him, 
he  appealed  to  parliament,  which  alone  could  deal  with  his  case. 

He  found,  however,  a  most  determined  resolution  against  liira 
in  a  majority  of  the  Council,  and  he  knew  not  to  what  extremities 
they  might  resort  if  he  continued  to  defy  them.  To  avoid  going 
to  the  Tower,  he  said  he  should  submit  to  their  pleasure,  and 
begged  permission  (which  was  granted)  that  he  might  relnra  to 
his  house  in  Ely  Place,  Holbora,  while  they  deliberated  upon  his 
fate. 

It  wa  sinstantly  resolved  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
IMaiich  G1  ■'fi^''®  of  Chancellorandhis  seatinthe  Council.  The 
^  'J     same  evening  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  hira, 

with  an  intimation  that  he  mu'it  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  house  till, 
upon  further  deliberation,  the  amount  of  his  fine  should  be  ascer- 
tained. Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the  Protector's  brother,  Sir 
Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Edward  North,  were  immediately  sent  to 
demand  the  Great  Seal  from  him.  He  quietly  surrendered  it  to 
tliem,  and  they  carried  it  to  Somerset,  who,  on  receiving  it  into 
his  hands,  said  to  himself,  "  I  am  at  last  Lord  Protector."*    But, 

*  Tiicentrjof  this  transaction  in  tho  Close  KoU  ia  very  curifcns.  Mem.  qii, 
Dio  Dniiu  vLlelc,  &c.  Mn!,'nuin  Sigillum  Ipsios  Dn!  Regis  incualodia  TUome  Co- 
itis  Soutliamplun  tunc  CancclUr.    Aiiylie  cxistsiis  per  niandalura  cjasdcra  Dni 
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freed  for  a  time  from  all  rivalry,  he  played  such  fantastic  Iricks 
that  he  raised  up  fresh  enemies,  disgusted  the  nation,  and,  before 
long,  was  himself  brought  to  the  block. 

No  sooner  was  Wriothesley  removed  than  the  Proteotoi  caused 
the  Great  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  letters  patent,  formally  setting  aside 
the  King's  will,  and  conferring  on  himself  the  whole  authority  of 
the  Crown.  A  new  Council  was  appointed,  from  which  Wrioth- 
esley was  excluded,  with  power  to  the  Protector  to  add  to  their 
number,  and  to  select  from  (he  whole  body  such  individuals  as  he 
should  think  fit  to  form  the  Cabinet ;  but  he  was  not  bound  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  and  he  was  empowered  in  every  case  to  decide 
according  to  his  own  judgment  till  tlie  King  should  have  complet- 
ed his  eighteenth  year. 

Wriothesley  was  not  ftirther  molested,  and  remained  quiet  for 
two  years,  till  the  Protector,  by  the  execution  of  his  brother  Lord 
Seymour,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  and  the  imbecility  and  rashness  of  his  measures  of 
government,  had  rendered  himself  imiversally  odious,  and  was 
tottering  to  his  fall 

The  Ex-chancellor  now  contrived  to  get  himself  reinstated  in 
the  Council,  and  he  i^sociated  himself  with  Dudley  r  „ 
Earlof  Warwick.aman,  from  his  energy  aiid  want  L'^'^^^'  1549.] 
of  principle,  rising  into  consequence,  and  destined  soon  to  fill  a 
great  space  m  the  eyes  of  mankind.  They  formed  a  party,  to 
which  they  drew  m  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  St.  John,  and  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  Council,  and,  holding  their  meelings  at 
Ely  House,  prepared  measures  for  depriving  Somerset  of  all  his 
authority 

At  la&t  the  cnsis  arrived.  The  Councillors  assembled  in  Hol- 
boin,  assumed  to  themselves  the  functions  of  r  ^  ir.Q] 

government,  and  professed  to  act  under  the  ^  '■^ctobek,  loi9.] 
poweiij  conferred  upon  them  as  executors  under  the  late  King's 
will. 

liegis  de  asisamcnto  Dni  Dncis  Someiaet  psone  regie  Gubernatoris  bc  Regii.  Proloc- 
torU  necnon  nliorum  de  consilio  Euo  in  manus  pjits.tern  Uni  rejria  resuniplum  est 
idemque  Comes  fldlnnc  de  officio  Cancellnrii  Angl.  oi  offins.  et  transgress,  pr  ipeiiiH 
perpelral.  ct  Alias  Justus  et  ronabiles  causas  exonatus  el  umotus  fiiit.  Sup.  que  idem 
Mag.  Sigill.  in  qnadam  baga  do  corio  icelusum  et  coopt.  alia  baga  de  velvelo  nibeol 
inelgniig  rcgiia  ornai.  per  enmdem  Comiiem  pricxtu  mandati  prdci  apud  Hosuit. 
ejuedem  Comiiis  in  Holboum  London  vocat.  Ely  Pluoc  in  quadum  iiiiiriori  Ca- 
mera ibiiiem  oiita  horam  septimam  jmst  meridiem  ejusdam  dici  nobil.  viri,  Thome 
Seymour  saori  ordinis  garleri  militi  Dno.  Sejmonr  do  Snrtley,  &c..  libntnin  fnit 
BuHquiiiem  Thomas  Dns.  Seymour,  &c-  SiKittum  pidm,  in  b.ign  predicia  inrlasam 
et  sijjillti  ips.  Comitia  munitum  de  manibus  ips  Oomitis  recipiet  iilud  circa  horam 
nouttin  post  nieridieiD  prci  diei  in  prsenfia  Moll!  Puolet,  &c.  i^mobili  viro  Edwurdo 
Uuii  Somerset  Dno  Proteciori  prdeo  in  Camera  sua  infra  nov.  ralui:.  West. 
pritii  Dno  liegi  prstand.  libaverunl." 
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